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PREFACE. 


Eleven years have elapsed since the materials collected 
by Sir H. M. Elliot for this work were first placed in 
my hands for revision and publication. In bulk the 
papers seemed sufficient and more than sufficient for 
the projected work, and it was thought that an Editor 
would have little to do beyond selecting extracts for 
publication and revising the press. With this belief I 
undertook the work, and it was announced as preparing 
for publication under my care. When the papers came 
into my possession, and the work of selection was entered 
Upon, I soon found that the MSS., so far from, being 
superabundant, were very deficient, and that for some 
of the most important reigns, as those of Akbar and 
Aurangzeb, no provision had been made. The work 
had been long advertised, and had received the support 
of the Secretary of State for India, not as a series of 
Selections from the Papers of Sir H. M. Elliot, but 
as a continuous “History of India as told by its own 
Historians.” I had thus unwittingly undertaken the 
editing of a complete History out of very incomplete 
and disjointed materials. So I had to determine 
whether to make the best of the matter provided, or to 
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fill up the blanks and finish the work by my own un- 
assisted labour. Had this prospect been presented to 
me at the first, I should probably have shrunk from 
undertaking the task ; for I should not only have dis- 
trusted my ability, but have felt that the time and 
labour required were greater than I could bestow; But 
I had put my hand to the plough, and had promised 
the publication of a complete history ; so I resolved 
that it should be as perfect as my labour and ability 
could make it. Happily I have had the leisure and 
have been blessed with health to finish my undertaking ; 
but although I rejoice over the conclusion, I part with 
regret from a work which has occupied my constant 
thought and care for so many years. 

I am conscious that there must be many imperfections 
and errors in the eight volumes. The voluminous extent 
of the work would not allow of deliberate study, for the 
utmost span of life I could hope for would not have 
sufficed for anything like full and careful study of every 
MS. I have had to examine. Living far away from 
great libraries, I have had access to few books beyond 
my own limited collection, and I have seldom enjoyed 
the advantage of taking counsel with others upon doubt- 
ful passages and obscure allusions. The completion of 
the work has been my grand aim ; and to achieve this 
end, I have often pressed on when I would have preferred 
to wait and consider — to inquire for other copies of 
MSS., and to examine and compare the statements of 
other writers. Hearly, if not quite half of the matter 
contained in the whole eight volumes, has been supplied 
by my own pen, and a large portion of the other half 
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has required extensive revision. Besides all this, and the 
superintendence of the press, there has been the long 
and vearisome labour of going through many tedious 
and lengthy Persian MSS., as well as crabbed transla- 
tions, in search of passages for publication, and often 
with little result. 

One portion of the work has been subjected to very 
sharp and hostile criticism. Since the publication of 
the second volume, in which some extracts from the 
TabaMt-i Ndsiri appeared. Major Eaverty has under- 
taken a complete translation of that vf"ork, and has 
published a considerable portion. Many years ago the 
late Lord Strangford characterized Major Paverty as 
“a ready censurer of the errors and shortcomings of 
his precursors,’”^ and time has by no means changed 
his disposition. His work abounds with sarcastic 
censures oast on other writers, but contains very little 
in acknowledgment of the assistance he has received 
from the labours of his predecessors. It is no difficult 
matter to criticise and point out errors in the best of 
translations, especially when the original texts vary 
and are unsettled. If such criticisms are couched in 
fair and courteous terms, they are acceptable to both 
authors and readers, but no benefit can accrue to any 
one from captious and sneering animadversions. Hud 
Major Eaverty’s criticisms on this work affected only 
me personally, they should have passed without obser- 
vation; but for the credit of this publication, I have 
gone through his observations seriatim, in a few pages 
supplementary to this Preface, and am greatly rejoiced 

^ Journal of tlie Royal Asiatic Society, 1862, p. 54. 
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that such an eager critic has found so little real cause 
for complaint. I have tried to treat his criticisms in a 
calm and judicial spirit, and I have given him full credit 
for such real improvements as his practical knowledge 
and additional MSS. have enabled him to make. For 
these corrections, but not for Ms manner of making 
them, I tender my thanks. 

It is not for me to pass a judgment on the value of 
this publication. But whatever its imperfections, it has 
been the means of bringing to the knowledge of Euro- 
peans, the merits and demerits of many histories, some 
entirely unknown, or, if known at all, known only by 
name and repute. It may be that valuable writings still 
remain undiscovered ; but until they are brought to light, 
this work will serve, not simply as a store of original 
information, but as a guide to the sources from which 
critical and diligent investigators may seek for help and 
enlightenment upon obscure and doubtful matters. It 
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the work. To Dr. Eioii I have written without liosita- 
tion wlicnovor I required infennatiou ahoiit "MSS. in tlie 
British Museum, and have uhva)^ n'(‘(nve<l a prompt, 
courteous, and full reply. I am al.'<o greatly indtd)ted to 
Mr. Blochmann, of Iho (laleutta !Mudrasa, who has taken 
a lively interest in the progr(!ss of this work, and has 
pointed out errors and sugg('sted improvciiuuitH in tlu' 
spirit of a true se.holar. Di.statiee has prev(*nted fr(>(|nent 
communication w’itli him, and 1 regret that T have Ix'eii 
unable to profit morn by his dei'p and extensivi^ know- 
ledge of Muhammadan historians. The e;ire and intelli- 
gence with whi<di tln^ work has been printed by Messrs. 
Austin has saved me mneh troidih', and deservtw my 
acknou’ledgmont. 


It has been my const.ant intention to give fidl enslif 
to those translators wliose MSS. have he('n printed in 
those volumes, fo name flui sourecis from which materials 
have hoen drawn, and to acknowledge every help that 
has been rendered. If T Imve ever failed in doing this,, 
it has been through iguoranc.o or ueeidmit, uml in 
of my best intentions, ’ 

The articles in this vohum' are mimer<ti^|HPPT! is 
not possible to give a eomplefo list e^|||||^PlEslators. 
The bibliographical noth'es, witlUigljjHPffm of a few 
compiled by the Editor, work of t^ir 

II. M. Elliot, for altltj^^mi^P^ iiavi^ btam eopimi out 
fair by liis amamumsi ^ ^fo original drafts of many of 
them still remain in Sir Henry’s handwriting. Some of 
the Extracts were apparently translated by vmnNhis. 
The following list givi's the names of tlu> transIator.H as 
far as the Editor has been able to ascertain them : 
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LXXXy. — ^Xliulasatu-t Tawankli — ^Editor. 

LXXXYII . — Tazkira-i Chaghatai — Editor. 

XCIII. — Jaukar-i Samsam — Major Ealler. 

XCIY. — Tazkira-i itnand Earn Mukhlis — Lieut. Perkins. 

C. — Taiikh-i Ahmad Shah — Sir Douglas Eorsyth. 

Cl. — Bayan-i Wakf — Lieut. Prichard. 

OIL — Tarikh-i ’Alamgir Sdni — Editor, 
cm. — ,, Manazilu-1 Putuh — Major Fuller. 

CXYI. — ,, Shahadat-i Farrukh Siyar — Editor. 

CXIX . — ’ Ibrat-n ama — ^Editor. 

CXXI. — Tarikh-i Ibrahim Ehan — -Major Fuller. 

CXXYI. — Gul-i Rahmat — Editor. 

CXXYIII.— Tarikh-i Muzaffari— Editor. 

CXLII. — ’Imadu-s Sa’adat — Editor. 

CXLIII. — Xigar-nama-i Hind — Major Fuller. 

Copious Indexes to the whole work, in three divisions, 
Bibliographical, Geographical, and General, are given at 
the end of this Volume. The want of partial Indexes 
has been felt as the Volumes have appeared ; but the 
superior facilities afforded by the complete Indexes now 
supplied will more than compensate for the temporary 
inconvenience experienced during the progress of the 
work. 



EXAMINATION OE MAJOR EAVEETY’S CEITICISM8 OF THE 
TABAKAT-I NASIRI' as translated IN VOL. II. 
OF THIS WORK. 


In the Preface a reference has been made to Major Eaverty’s criti- 
cisms of a portion of this work. They are here noticed and examined 
seriatim - 

Major Eayerty begins tlie section relating to the Ghaznivides with a 
note condemning the text printed in the '^Bibliotheca Indica ” and 
the MSS. belonging to the India Office and the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 
These MSS., according to Major Eaverty, " are the most defective and 
incorrect of any’^ he has "collated.’’ The Editor of this work used the 
MS. of the Asiatic Society and one belonging to Sir H. Elliot, but 
they were inferior to the printed edition, and so the latter was the 
text used. Major Eaverty has collected thirteen MSS., and tliey may 
have all the excellences which he attributes to them, but the fiillestj 
MSS. are not always the best. The interpolations of ignorant 
informed scribes are worse than omissions — for they lead^jrfH|Mhd 
bewilder the reader. These MSS., however, have cleou'u tiwisJKomo 
errors in the texts' that I used, and I have gla^^ittkl B^^ ch new 
readings as seem to be improvements. 

I. — Page 68. The opening of the history of Su|cuktigin gives Major 
Eaverty occasion for a long and laboured note. The translation he gives 
of the passage is as follows: "He had heard that his (Suhuktigin's) 
father nsed to be called by the name of Kara Bah-Kam ; and that his 
(proper) name was Huk ; and that Ghar-ghau in the Turkish language 
is called Bah-Kam j and that the meaning of Kara Bah-Kam would 
be the Black Tatar Bull.” 

Here it is obvious that the sentence about gliar-gTidib is altogether 
superfluous, and it may he blotted out without making any difference 
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in the sense of the passage. This can hardly have been the intention 
of the author. The original words as given in the printed text are — 

(AJLb ^LuyJ J 


Major Eaverty gives the variants of eleven MSS. The differ- 
ences are only in the words here given as jmk and gliauglid. He 
adopts the form JECulc in preference to jauk. After running through 
all the variants of the other word, he comes to the conclusion that 
‘^the word must be gJiajz-ghdoj^'^ although the form gliajz never 
once occurs, and then, by arbitrarily changing the ^ of ghdo into 
he brings forth his Black Tatar Bull.” Then comes his criticism: 
“ In Elliot (YoL II. p. 266) the passage in question is thus translated. 

‘ His (Subuktigin’s) father was called Jaulc (troop), and in Turki they 
call a troop haJiham (on whose authority I wonder ?), so that the mean- 
ing of the name Kard-loKkam is black troop.’ Erom this it will be 
seen that the translator has discarded altogether both jILz. of 
MSS. 10 and 11, and of the printed text, and has given the person’s 
Turkish real-TiQ.m.Q as the equivalent (the Persian equivalent, it must 
be supposed) of his Turkish mh^-name ; so according to this theory 
means troop, and pilisT also means troop, but what becomes of 
the Persian Ic ^ ij\^ etc., the translator sayeth not ! Jauk however 
is Arabic for a party, a troop, etc., but what Eiay mean remains 
to be proved.” It is unnecessary to follow him through the alterations 
of letters and the guesses by which he ariives at the conclusion that it 
means BiackWolf,” and supposes this to be in some way identical 
with his “ Bi P^^| atar Bull.” - 

The whole oHi™»ia|^ty’s censure of the translation in , Elliot 
evidently springs ^^BH^^j^ance of the meaning of the word 
gkai^gJid, which among othe^BWp fcj^ Q'S that of company, assembly, 
multitude of people.” If he h^^^^ted his dictionary, instead of 
indulging in guesses and alteratio^^B^^ers, he would have seen 
that the printed text has a clear and ciUH^t meaning, and that the 
translation which he censures is exact and cl|^pbte, no word is omitted. 
The unintelligible words of the MS. have cei^j^y been discarded, but 
in favour of the sigdh ghaughd of the print. 

II. — In page 76 Major Baverty begins a lo^&:)te about "Waihind. 
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In this he censures my rendering a passage of Eashidu-d din at p. 47, 
Yol. I., by uniting near the fort of Diruna, (the waters) fall into the 
Nurokirat.” Beinaud’s rendering of the original passage in Biruni 
is, ^^Bear the fort of Diruna it is joined by the waters of hTur and 
Kirat.’’ This was unknown to me at the time. I had the Persian 
version, which might be rendered as ‘‘ the river hTurokirat,’’ or “the 
river of hTur and Kirat.” Curiously enough. Major Baverty cites the 
Arabic version which decided my reading. The words are ^ 
which he translates “ into the river of Un ITur and Kirat.’’ Put if the 
first letter is the article un^ where does he find “ into ” ? The words 
say simply “into Burokirat” ; the word “river’’ is Major Baverty’s 
addition. There can be no doubt that the Arabic translator understood 
his Persian original to mean “^the river Burokirat,” and as the Persian 
text has that meaning, I made my translation so as to be in accord 
with both versions. Beinaud’s translation of Piruni, “ the waters of 
Bur and Kirat,” shows that the Arabic translator of Bashidu-d din 
took a wrong, though justifiable, view of his text, and led me into 
error. Major Baverty seems to be so well acquainted with “the 
darah of Bur that it is a pity he did not describe it more distinctly. 
Sir H. M. Elliot’s knowledge did not extend beyond what this passage 
supplies. 

III. — Page 80. Major Baverty says : “ In Yol. II. page 269 of 
Elliot a passage is thus translated : ‘ On the same night that he 
(Mahmud) was born, an idol temple in India, in the vicinity of Par- 
shawar, on the banks of the Sind, fell down ! !’ There is nothing like 
giving a translation.” The words of the text are — 

f 

It would be difficult to make a more precise translation of this than 
the one above given. Major Baverty’s translation is, “ The idol temple 
of Wahand or Bihand (it may also be read Wahind or Bahind), which 
was situated on the confines of Barshabur, on the bank of the Sind, 
split asunder.” This shows that the fault is in the text, not in the 
translator. If any MS. gives instead of that reading may 
be readily accepted; but in the absence of such reading, it would have 
been hold to alter the text. 
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IV. — Page 90. Major Eaverty objects to the rendering of glidrat- 
liardand by destroy ed^"^ in the passage (Elliot, page 271), ^‘Mas’ud 
ordered him to be made prisoner and his whole force to be destroyed.” 
GTidrat means plunder hostile incursion , and the word destroy^ 
is too strong, though it is not to be supposed that the plundering could 
be effected without killing. Having expressed this censure, Major 
Eaverty should have been careful to be accurate himself, and should 
not have made one word into two by translating ghdrat as plundered 
and despoiled.” In the same page he also objects to “killed” as the 
translation of sdliih-i wdMah, and says the phrase does not mean Hlled. 
Wdh^ah means both “misfortune” and “death,” so that the words 
do mean “killed,” and the translation was allowable,* but as the 
man in question is mentioned afterwards, the translation should have 
been, “ .When Mas’ud fell into misfortune at Marikala.” 

Y. — Page 91. The meaning which Major Eaverty assigns to the 
word lei is probable, and although I can find no other authority for it, 
I have inserted it among the corrections. 

YI. — Page 98. Major Eaverty translates the words 






by, “He was a depository of the oral traditions which he was wont to 
narrate,” and adds a note ; “Translated by Mr. Dowson (Elliot, p. 
274), ‘used to listen to chronicles and write history.^” As akhldr 
means “chronicles” and samd! means “hearing,” there is some 

K it is twisted into “ a depository of 

to discover. The word riwdyat 
tale,” and any one of these may 
to make.” On reconsideration of 
fusion that as samcC means “ fame, 
e phrase may be more accurately 
)us stories which he used to tell.” 
#.^e work collated has (with two 
exceptions, which have ^ signifying ‘birds,’ 

etc., as plainly written as it is possibfi|^fe5^rite ; but in the printed 
text has been substituted, and j M ^^wson of course follows 

the printed text.” As Mr. Dowson hadl^^^wo inferior MSS., he 
certainly followed the intelligible print and ^B^the translation (Yol. 
II. p. 276) of “fleet messengers.” He wJ^fthave hesitated long 
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before he converted murghm “birds/' “fowls/' into “carrier-pigeons/’ 
as Major Kaverty has done. 

YIII.— Page 102. “The original text is ^ ^J\y 4 (not 

mktdn), which Mr. Powson renders ‘ dimrse and murram,^ and adds 
in a note, ‘ The former words (sic) mean literally diseases, but it (aic) 
is also used for those diseases of the body politic, extraordinary imposts.’ 
Poes 7 n{mdt also mean ^ imirrain ’ in the body politic ? ” The printed 
text has ^aiodrit o niiddn, and I translated this (page 276) by 
“diseases and murrain/’ for whicli the dictionaries give full warrant. 
The words form one of those reiterative phrases of which the Persians 
are so fond. I knew nothing of and now that I do, I prefer 

the text of the print and iny own translation to Major llaverty’s 
rendering, “ (The levying) of heavy contrilmtions in taxes and supplies.” 
The two sics which Major Ilavorty has inserted in lus quotation are 
characteristic. It is easy to bo seen that by a printer’s accident 
“word means ” has been converted into “ words moan.” 

IX. — Pago 103. “Mr. Powson translates (page 277) : Mle be- 
stowed no favours upon any one, and hence ap]>rtdumsiona about his 
rule took possession of the liearts of the people.’” Major Kaverty’s 
rendering is, “ Awo of his authority was implanted in the hearts of all 
people.” The dilfta'cmui is not very gr<‘at; hut I prefer my own 
rendering, and hold to it. ]\Iajor Iliiverty quotes the text — 



and has incorrectly written for ^ 

X. — Pago 104. Major llavorty translates tlio pasaa^^ 

in the print — ^ 

by “ho founded several towns.” He adds a nolo : Elliot’s India, 

Yol. IL p. 277, this passage is tranHlutcd, (stwernl fjrtifu^d ])la(it*s and 
towns were founded,’ ” tind ('xpatiates xipoh the fact that “ Kashah does 
not mean fortified j)laeoH-” The words are rightly traushiied, for hdrah 
moans “walls, fortifications,” and hashah means “ lownm.” 

XI. — In tho same page 1 04, Major Kaverty translates the words — 


hy “illustrious Saiyids and dignified XJlama.” This had been rcmdi^rt'd 
in Elliot (Yol. II. p. 27 7) by “ illustrious nobles and learned men of re- 
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pute.” The difference is small, and quite unworthy of notice ; but as it 
has been dragged forward, it may be remarked that one translation is 
partial, the other complete, and that Id-nam means famous, having 
a name,’’ rather than “ dignified.” 

XII. — Page 106. Here Major Eaverty has hit a real, but not an 
important blot. The sentence (Vol. II. p. 278), ^‘He restored to the 
nobles,” should read “he confirmed.” 

XIII. — Page 107. Major Eaverty translates the opening sentence 
of the reign of Malik Arslan as follows : “ Malik Arsalan-i ’Abdu-1 
Muluk, son of Sultan Mas’ud, ascended the throne in the year 509 a.h. 
at Garmsir itself, and assumed the sovereignty of the empire of 
Ghaznin.” He adds the following note: “The original is 

The passage is translated in Elliot (Yol. II. p. 278) thus : 
^ Malik Arslan Abu-1 Malik {sic) ascended the throne a.h. 509 (a.d. 
1115), and hr ought Garmsir and the Icing dom of Gha%ni under his rule.^ 
I wonder what throne he ascended if it was not that of the kingdom 
of Ghaznm ? ” The words of the text (p. 22) are 


These words will bear no other meaning than that assigned to them 
in Elliot, and Major Eaverty might have seen that they accurately 
represent the text. Adopting for once his own style of criticism, I 
say of his translation I wonder of what empire it was that 
rslan assumed the sovereignty of, if it was not that of Ghaznin ? 

318 Major Eaverty translates the passage rendered 
in lity of the mountains of Easiat, 

which ar^^ impregnability of the strong 

mountains wh has a note : “ The word rdsmt 

is not a prope: rdsiahy which means ^ strong 

mountains.’ ” , text are 



and here the word is treated more i 
A few lines lower the order of the w8 
rdndt jibdlA Johnson’s definition is 
(mountain).” He does not give rdsmt ^ 
plural rawdsi by “ film (mountains).” Me^ 


than a common noun. 
Reversed, and we have 
t (pi. rawdsi)^ firm 
again explains his 
fuller. He says 
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Rady at is the feminine of Rad^ which he explains: ‘^Eirmns ac 
immotns persistens, uti mons^ The translation in Elliot was made 
by a munshij whose rendering was hills of Easiat.’’ The mimshi’s 
word hills” has been changed into ^‘mountains” in Sir Henry 
Elliot’s own hand, so that the translation has the weight of his 
authority. The word rdsidt is used in a curious way, but Major 
Eaverty’s Explanation is worthy of consideration. 

XY, — In page 319 Major Eaverty’s MSS. enabled him to correct 
the words Faj Hanisar, which were given from the printed text in 
Elliot (page 285), into ‘‘Faj (denle, pass) of Khaesar.” He adds, 

Xhaesar is a well-known place, and is mentioned in a number of 
places throughout the work.” The correction is acceptable, but faults 
of the text afford no ground for repeated sneers at the translators. 

XYI. — Page 351. I willingly accept the rendering ‘^fastened up 
the skirts of their coats of mail,” or rather ‘'threw back (hdz zadmd) 
the skirts of their coats of mail,” instead of the words, “ throwing 
off their coats of mail,” which appear in Elliot, page 287. That 
the heroes should throw off their armour when about to creep under 
and rix^ up two elephants is, however, not so improbable as Major 
Eaverty deems it. The Y^aterloo Life-Guardsman is said to have told 
the Prince Eegent that he “ would have liked 'fighting in his shii’t 
sleeves better than in a cuirass.” 

XYII. — Page 441. In page 291 of Elliot there is a note as follows : 
“ Sang-i Surkh, a strong fort in Ghor, probably near the Hari river./’ 
Major Eaverty deems this “ impossible.” He says, “ It is the name of 
a pass near the Halm and river about X.X.'W'. of Ghaznin on/the route 
from that city and also from Kabul into Ghur.” This i^^a matter of 
opinion, and maybe left to the reader’s judgment; but Major Eaverty’s 
local knowledge must be taken into account. 

XYIII. — Page 532. In page 302 of Elliot there is the following 
passage: “He took the city of Multan, and Hindustan, Hewal, etc., 
and all as far as the sea.” Major Eaverty has : “ He possessed himself 
of the city of Multan, and Sin'dust^n and Hiwal as far as the sea-coast.” 
A note to Sindustan adds, “ That is, Siwastan, also called Shiw-astan, 
by some Hindu writers. . . . Siwastan is turned into Hindustan in 
Elliot’s India.” The printed text has “Hindustan,” and again the 
translator is blamed for being true to his text. I have met with 

h 


voXi. vm. 
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Siwistan in various forms, but I have not seen either “ Sindustan ” or 
Shiw-astan.’’ 

XIX.— Page 534. Here a real error is noted. The words in Elliot 
(Vol. II. 303) : “ After the victory of Xandua-tari, the Mughal prince,'’ 
should read, After the victory of Xandana, Tari (or Toll), the Mughal 
prince.” This fault in the punctuation was overlooked by the Editor. 


XX. — Page 539. The words j\ 

This is translated in Elliot (p. 303), ‘‘ The army of Xhilj consisting o£ 
all the forces of Xhwarizm.” Baverty’s rendering is, a body of 
[the tribe] of Xhalj, a part of the Xhwarazmi forces.'’ In this the 
first lasMar is expunged, and the hypothetical tribe ” is substi- 
tuted. The words of the text are not precise. Literally they read, 
‘‘ The army of Khilj out of the army of the Khwarizmis.” 

XXI. — Page 541. In page 304 of Elliot there is the following ; 

The Eirozi college at TJch was consigned to the care of the author. 

On the provocation of the army of Bahram Shah in . . . 624, Sultan 
Sa’ld Shamsu-d din encamped in sight of ITch.” Major Eaverty 
translates, The Eiruzi college of TJchchah was committed to the 
charge of the author, together with the ofdce of Kazi of the forces of 
’Alau-d din Pahram Shah.” This is an undoubted improvement, but 
the words in the printed text wifi not allow of it. As, how- 

ever, Major Eaverty makes a note about the “Kazi-ship,” it may be 
assumed that some of his MSS. have instead of and 

H^j^mendment may be admitted. 

Page 556. Here there is a note about the difference 
bet^^^fc|cnsenting ” and ‘‘making peace,” and another con eeiming 
knee” (page 308), in preference to the short 
word “ shin^^B||^n^ Elliot. These are unworthy of further notice. 

XXIII. — Page^ilM|fflte^ correction about the Ichutha in page .309 
of Elliot had been suggestion of Mr. Thomas, before 

Major Eaverty's book appSBH^^nmh^es of the Fatlidn Kings ^ 

XXJY. — Page 565. Major Ea^^^^|^hows that in the last line 
of page 310 the words “ (the author) ” inserted after “ he ” 

to prevent the ambiguity which has arisen fr^^Mtely following the text. 


XXY. — ^Page 566. In page 153 of th 
following curious passage — 


ed text there is the 
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^ t^_s ^ 4ii,Ii-AJ3l.4w^ ^1 LIi--v^l./iJ jj 

^ I^V:^ ^ J .J^*^ 3 ^ 

]\rajor llavcrty says that “ the printed text is correct, except that 

is altered to ^y ,3 hut not ^j, ia -v/V/j.” It is unpleasant to give 
a flat contradiction, hut 1 am forced to say that the print has not 

j. He then gives the translation from Elliot (p. 311) thus italicised : 

‘ The only weapons of the enemy were ham boo spears-^ and their 
armour, shields and helmets consisted only of raw silh strongly fastened 
and sewed tog(^t}ier.’ A ^shield’ and nielmct^ of raw silk would he 
curiosities certainly.” (Hot greater perhaps than the cotton-armour 
described hy the author in p. iirrl of Ilavcrty, and 287 of Elliot.) 
Major Itavorty’s rendering is, “The whole of the defensive arms ol‘ 
tliat Imst were of pieces of the spear-hambu, namely, their (mirasscs 
and body armour, shields (ind helmets, which were all slips of it, crudedy 
fastened and stit(*.he(l, ovorlap])ing (eaidi other).” This is a ■])ara]>linuse 
rather than a translation. Major jlaverty is a soldier, still I must 
assert that sildh nnains onbiisive not ‘'(lofenHivo arms,” and is rightly 
translated weapons.” The other part of the passagtj is ojum to 
doubt. Iiil(d Icila\ hits and hits,^^ but of what? Eurmerly 1 took it 
to mean bits or banks of silk, now I believe that the words refer to the 
bamboo mentioned in the provions Hentenco, and that the whole should 
read: I^he only wea])ons of the ouomy were bamboo spears, and so*|« 

tluir armour and shields and helmets consisted entirely of pietujs (ofi 
bamboo) strongly bound and sewn together with raw silk.” Major 
Ivaverty tpiotes a letter written by an ollicer in the Duillah expedition 
in I)ec(nuber, 187'1, which says, ** Each man .... fastens on liis 
caTie-work Indmct, a sort of (dose fitting skull cap'. . . . Round his 
loins ovin* tlu^ hips ho wears a number of thin bamboo or c.ane rings 
unatiuched to one another,” Tin’s seems to make the matter (dear. 

XXYl. — Tagti 372. Here Major Ilaverty givi^s a local name as 
Xilran-goo (or Naran-koc), and >;ddH this note : Xu Elliot, Yol. JI. 
page 3M, it is turned into * Kiiui ’ in one place, and Bi.xteeu lines 
under into 'Xarkotf.’” Tiiis should have been stated thus: *^The 
translation in Elliot 8<;rupulously tullows ilu) text in rtaiding * Kuni,’ 
and lower down ^Karkoti.^” Against the correctness of Xuran-goe it 
would be presumptuous to say anything without seeing tlie Mh>S., hut 
Major Eaverty from bis own showing is not very eertaiu. 



XX 


CRITICISMS. 


XXYII. — Page 574, Major Eaverty’s rendering is more accurate, 
and has been placed among the Corrections. 

XXYIII.—Page 581. In Elliot (p. 317) there is the foEowing 
passage : He had with him some travellers’ bread, which he took 

from a bag on the hack of the mule.'” Major Eaverty gives a para- 
phrase, not a translation, of the passage, and says ; “ He had along 
with him on the ass, a few cakes of bread, with some (little) dainty, 
by way of provision for the journey, after the manner of travellers.” 
To the word “ dainty” he adds a note : Meat, fish, vegetables or the 
like, eaten with bread to give it a savour : in Elliot it is styled 
* travellers' ’bread' and the ass is turned into a mule 1” The rendering 
in Elliot is literal. The words for the food are Ndn-i Izhurish-i 
safriydna^ literally bread for travelling food.” In the next line it 
is called sufrah, which the dictionaries explain as “ travelling pro- 
visions.” What ground is there here for animadversion, and why are 
these few simple words amplified into ‘‘ a few cakes of bread with 
some (little) dainty by way of provision for the journey after the 
manner of travellers”? The word for Major Eaverty’ s “ass” and 
Elliot’s “mule” is dardz-gosh, “long-ear:” an epithet, not a name. 
I find that the munsh'i who made the translation first wrote “ass,” 
and afterwards changed it to “ mule.” He may be credited with a 
reason for doing so. 


XXIX. — Page 583. Upon the last line but one in page 317 of 

■ It a fort for his residence / ’ 

True, but it would have 
liunat^ which means “ for 
Easkot ” or “Basankot,” 
be does not venture upou 

there are the words “he 
country.” Major Eaverty 
means “ collection,” and 
ts,” and yet expresses his 


XXX.— Page (p. 318) 

came with a body of men^HB^^iative 
quotes the text; allows that 
that iibd' means “ followers,” “ q 1HH| 
astonishment (!!) at the rendering “b|H 
apparently in his MSS. for altering t^fc 
translating “ to better his means.” Thiffl 
decidedly preferable as to merit adoptioinj 


men.” He finds reason 
td itbd' into intijd'^ and 
Ue right, but it is not so 
iBen Maj or Eaverty says 



CIUTJCISMS. 


XXI 


in support of liis view that the individual iu question was merely a 
])riost, and did not travel attended by 'a body of men/ ” he forgets that 
])i’iests and holy num often have many followers and disciples. A 
number of followers ” is a preferable rendering. 

XXXL — Page 683. I cannot admit Major Ihivcrty’s improved 
rendering of the words by: He was 

called upon to deliver a discoui'se in the audience hall,” but I am not 
satisfied with the mmshis rendering in Elliot (p. lUH), His name 
was montioncMl in the Court.” It says rather, “ Having recited a 
eommc'.morativo (speech or ode), lie eamo to Court.” Or perhaps wo, 
may express the author’s meaning more clearly by saying, “ ilc came 
to (^)urt and delivered a eulogistic speech.” 

XXX 1 1. — Page 087. Here i\rajor lt:iverty says there is nothing to 
warrant the translation of Atrnf 1 mamdlih i Lahhntmtl (the words of 
the printcul text) by ‘4:he territories of Lakhnautf.” How cumo ho 
tluai, ill page 36 {, to translate alraf i hihid Lalchnaatl (text, p. 188) 
by “ the diffenmt parts of the tiuTitorios of Lukhnauti ” V 

XX,X I II . — Pago bOO. This, Hie last crilieism upon Elliot (p. 820) 
which 1 have to review, is a gem of its kind. The word hdzargdn 
dof'H not mean Miorso-dealer ’ any more than mii-doakr, for it signifies 
a merehaut or trader.” True, Ixyoud (piestion. But this particular 
mere, bant was at the lieud of a tlrovo {cjalah) of horses. If, as it appi‘arK 
he was one of a ])arty of merchants who sold horses, what was 
nut a horse-dealer ? 



ADDITIOl^-S AND CORRECTIONS. 

[Attention is called also to a short list in each Volume '} 

VOLUME I. 

Page 67. JBaladi is probaHy “ the quality of ginger so called (‘ ctniniry giiigiT '), 
which is often mentioned in. the mercantile handbook of Buhhuici IVguldtti 
(circa 1340) as well as by Nicolo Conti, and at a later date BarboHa.’*- 
Yule, in J ournal of Royal Asiatic Society, vol. iv. now series. 

„ 67. Bddru . — “ A conjectural reading. In a previous liassage (}). 66) Ibo word 
appears in the form of Bawarui. Bhbiikuri is a 'rurkisU wonl Inr u 
chalcedony or agate, and may possibly bo identical with lUUrnrlu^ whieli 
in that case would represent the chalcedonies and agates Avhieii have Ht> 
long been a product of Cambay.” — Yule. 

„ 69. Jamdlu^d din. — The two J aiuhlu-d dins mentioned are to bo distinguisbrd. 

The one here called Shaikh Janihlii-d din is called by \Vussfd‘ Jumulu-<1 
din ’Ahdu-r Rahman Ut Thaibi, ‘ the Great Funner Geiuu-al arul LuihI 
of the Marches of India,* and we ace here that he becanit'. more or Irns of 
a ruling Prince in the Peninsula a good many yours before tht‘ time wlmjjw 
standai’d histories recognize any Muhanimadau rule in tbos(‘ parts. 
perhaps, the Tohamalating whom Puuthior’s Chinese exi.raets 
have gone on a mission from Ma’bar to the court of Kublui liluhi in or 
previous to 1281 ; and the Silamuiing, whom they show as ruler of 
Ma’har in 1314, was, perhaps, his grnnd.son Nizhnui-d din, of whom 
Wasshf speaks (see Bauthier, pp. 601, 604, and liammtr's History of tbo 
Ilkhans, ii. 206). The other, Junihlu-d d,in Ibrrihiiu, bon^ the of 
Maliku-1 IsUim, and was Farmer GencraVof Fhrs in the time of Argln'm 
Rhhn and his successors, with groat authority in the ITrsiuu (iulf. His 
contract with Taldu-d din, thj brother of the Indian dumfilu-d din, is 
also mentioned by Wass^f, who was himself Kecvelury to t)ui Ikirsiun 
official, and conducted his correspondence witli India.”— Yah. 

„ 69. Smidar Bandi. Marco Polo’s statements tire in striking eonfonuity 
‘‘ When that travdler was in Ma’bar, lie found it umhn- tlie rule of Ihe 
brothers, of whom, one, called Seiidcr-Bendi Devar, ruled that provinta) 
which was near Ceylon, which held suprennicy over the pearl lisht-ry, 
which was the best and noblest province of Southern Xnditi, and wlin’h 
was called Soli [Ohola or Sola}, indications which point to ’rmmirc ami 
Ramnad; whilst another brother, called Asciar {Ishxcar^) ruUd at Km'i. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


In Eamnsio's yersion of Polo the conformity is even closer, for that 
version, like Rashidn-d din’s account, makes the brother princes woi^five^ 
hut four in number. Polo, too, speaks of the horse trade in almost the 
same terms as the text, though he puts the prices that horses then reached 
still higher, viz. ‘ 500 saggi of gold, worth more than 100 marks of silver.’ ” 
— Yule. 

Page 72. Ghuris. — Read In another place Rashid says the members of 

the Naan’s cabinet were Tajiks^ Cathagans, JghkrSy and Arhaun (Nes- 
torian Christians).” — Y^ile. 

,, 72. Zardanddn. — ^<The old friends described precisely under tliat name by 
Polo ; their head-quarters were at Tunehang, on the Chinese frontier of 
Burma.” — Yule. 

„ 79. ShaJe^ the Naan’s officer. Read Sing or Shing, as the Sank of the note 
suggests. Shmg^ i.e. a great city, in which the high and mighty council 
holds its meetings. ‘As the Naan generally resides at the capital, be has 

erected a palace for the sittings of the G-rcat Council called Sing 

Sing do not exist in all the cities, hut only in the capitals of great 
provinces, which, in fact, form kingdoms, ranking with Biighclad, Shiraz, 
Iconium and Rdm. In the whole empire of the Naan there are twelve 
of these (Rashidu-d dfn, an extract by Klaproth, Journ. As. scr. ii. 
tome xi.).”— Tide. 


VOLUME II. 


26, line 2. For ‘‘setting” renir? “ shooting ” stars. 

197, line 8. For “twenty-two” read “two hundred.” 

249. To Xandahat,** add note: See Vol. I. p. 249. 

266. See Note No. 1, page xi, supra. 

269. To the word India, add a note : Some MSS. read “ Wahind ” instead of 
“ha-Hind,’ and “ Waihind” no doubt is coixect. See supra page xiii, 
Note III, 

271, line 5. For “ Mas’ud ordered him,” etc., rcac? “Mas’ud gave orders so 
that they took him prisoner and plundered his army.” 

[jne 7. For “When Mas’tjd was killed,” read “ "When Mas’ud was 
gtunate, {i.e. when he was defeated).” See supra page xiv, Note IV. 

■ )hant could not stand before 

target.” The doubtful words 
i*ou shovel,” and the diction- 
bcl was taken as a misprint 
ke elephant.” Major Raverty 
td on a post used for tilting at, 
telligihle sense to the passage, 
to listen,” add a note: This 
by, “He knew many famous 
auuncs wuieii ue useu 10 xeii. ' csee SMj ' . — . 

276. Note 2, for “ words mean,” read “ word 
278. No. XI. line 10, for “He restored to thi 
etc.” — Ramrty. 

, 284. To “ R^si^t mountains ” add the note : Sei 
, 285, line 2. For “ Faj Hanisar,” read “ Faj n1 
- Raverty’ s MSS. give the correct form 


Jge xiv, Note VI. 
nees,” read “He confirmed, 


VIII. page xvi, Note XIV. 
r,” and add a note : Major 
The word fag means 



ADDITIONS AND COHRECTIONS. 


X5V 


a broadway especially between two mountains.” See suj^ra page xvii, 
Note XV. 

Page 287, line 19. For ‘^throwing off tlieir coats of mail,” read ‘Hbrowing back 
the skirts of tbeir coats of mail” (so as to have their legs free). See 
supra page xvii, Note XVI. 

„ 291. To the note on Sang-i Surkh, add : Major Raverty says : “ A pass on the 
Halmand river about N.N.W. of Ghazni on the route from that city, 
and also from Kabul into Ghor.” 

„ 302, line 4 from bottom. To the word “ Hindustan,” add a note : Major 
Raverty states that his MSS. read “ Sindhstan,” which he considers to 
be a form of the name “ Siwisthn.” See supra page xvii, Note XVIII. 

,, 303, paragraph 2, line 4. For “ Nandua-tari,” read “Nandana, Tari.” See 
supra^ page xviii, Note XIX. 

„ 303, near the end of paragraph 2. To the word Khwdrizm, add a note : See 
Vol. VIII. page xviii, Note XX. 

,, 304, line 2. For “consigned to the care of the author. On the provocation of 
the army,” read ‘‘consigned to the care of the author, together with the 
office of Jidzi of the army,” and put a full stop after Bahram Shhh. A 
new reading of the text requires this alteration. See supra page xviii, 
Note XXI, 

,, 309, paragraph 2. For “ caused his name,” etc., read “ caused the Ichutha and 
the coins to be established in all the territories.” — Thomas^ Chronieles of 
the Fathdn Kings^ p. 111. 

„ 310. In the last line after the word “ he,” ioisert “ (the author).” 

„ 311, line 15. For “ consisted only of raw silk,” substitute “ consisted entirely of 
pieces (of bamboo) strongly bound and sewn together with raw silk.” 
See supra page xviii, Note XXV. 

„ 314. To the names “ Kdni ” and “Nhrkoti” add note: See Vol. VIII. page 
xix, Note XXVI. 

,, 314, No. 6, line 7. For “ came dutifully to Deokot,” read “ came to Deokot and 
discharged the duties of mourning.” See supra page xx. Note XXVI 1. 

„ 317, last line but one. “A fort for his residence,” add note : Major Raverty’s 
MSS. give “the fort of Basankot” instead of the words “ ba-sulci^atf*’ 
of the printed text. See supra page xx, Note XXIX. 

,, 318, line 11. See Note XXX. supra page xx. 

„ 318, middle of page. To “bis name was mentioned in the note : 

The author’s meaning may perhaps he better rendered^^^pie came to 
Court and delivered a eulogistic speech {tazkire ] ' Bi0^ipra page xxi, 
NoteXXXL 

„ 344. “ Infidels of Changiz Khhn.” Adopt the variant reading in the text, 
“ Infidels of Jajnagar.” 

„ 358, end of paragraph 3. For “ Shlin-nawin” read “ Salin Nfiyin (Mughal).” 

„ 362. To Note 1 add: See Thornton, vol. iii. “Mewassee,” Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 
1874, page 240, and infra, Vol. III. p. 138. 

„ 375, last line. For “ Tilibhat (Pilibhit),” read “ Talpat.” 

„ 393, to Note 2, add, “ Properly Choi or Chol-jarad. See infra, Vol. III. p. 
409, Vol. IV. p. 9'±.” 

„ 398, line 7. Put the semicolon after Darbela, and the comma after Jaisi. 

„ 465. For “ KanzU’-l Mahpur,'^ read Kanzu-l MahfuzJ' 

„ 509, in Note 1. For Zanzaii ” read Zaiezan^ 

„ 530. Strike out the note. AjMhan in the Pauj^ib must be intended. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


YOLTJME III. 

Rage 104, last line, read^ “ In this campaign Tak-lakhi, the private servant of the 
Sulthn, was slain by the Miwhttis.’* Yak-lakhi was a name like Hazhr- 
dinhri. See J.A.S.B. 1874, voL i. p. 287. The passage of Firishta 
referred to in the note is in Yol. I. p. 256. 

5 , 258, 261. “ Hasan Khngu.” The name is so written here and in other places, 
but the better known form is “ Ghngu.” 

„ 260, 8 lines from bottom. To the name “Karra,” add note; “ Kari or Kaira.” 

„ 265. For “ 1350 read “ 1351.” 

„ 287. To Twelfth Mukaddama add note : “Ascended the throne Safar, 745 a.k. 
(June, 1344 a.d.).”— MubdraJc-Shdhi. 

,, 369. ^^Ashrdfu-l Mmnali'k^'' read “ Ishrdfu4 MamdlikT 

„ 400. For “ 1408 ” read “ 1398 a.b.” 

,, 401. To the note add; “ See p. 481 infra,'* 

,, 414. To the word Bkjdxoals^' add as a note “ Yastiwals.” 

„ 421, 8 lines from bottom. For “ Passing by Rudanah,” read “ not passing over 
the river,” and add note : See infrd^ page 488. 

„ 477. For “ Salandoz,” read “ Sildoz.” 

„ 481. To the note add reference : “ See p. 401.” 

„ 545, line 8. To the word“ silent,” add note: See p. 224, suprd. 

„ 624, note. “ SJmUir-garhali ," — Some light may perhaps be thrown on this 
passage by referring to the story in which, in consequence of a vow, n 
camel was offered for sale at two rupees, but not without the cat on its nock 
at the price of 250. This is referred to in the Dhgh o Bab hr, in thc^ 
Story of the First Darwesh, “ The two are to be sold togetlier, not the 
garden alone, like the cat on the cameTs neck.” As in corrupt boroughs 
in England a worthless article often brought a high price when a vote 
went with it, or as, in the high political excitement of former days, straws 
were offered for sale in the streets and seditious broadsides were given 
away with them. 


YOLTJME lY. 



Midah'ddxf’ read “ Sar-pardah ddr'^ 

read “Main,” and for the note “Mina?” suhstihift 

^ name of a subdivision of Ranghar R&.jphts inhabiting* 

Sirbin^lR||y®^tj^ohb.” — Blochmann’s Ain~i Akhart^ p. 52G. 

54, 11 lines from Main,” read “ Main.” 

63, end of paragraph ” before “ Mawhs.” 

144. Add to Note 1 : “ gSjffl^ol. ii. p. 81.” 

233. Add to Note 1 : “ The corrtHH^ra: Siyurghtamish.” — JBlocJimann. 

261. To “ Maidhni Rho ” add a notS^^^fa^| Medini Rao.” 

289. Add to the Memoir of Shaikh Z^|KMS|||ote given as an Addendum in 
Yol. Y.; also the reference : See ProcflllM^ of As. Soc. of Bengal, 1873, 
p. 156. 

307. To Fath Khhn Hirawi, add a note : “1| 
for December, 1873.” 

, 321, middle. For “ Kutb Sbhb, King of Beng 
officer of the King of Bengal,” and add| 



iceedings of As. Soc. Bengal 

“Kuth Shhh (or Khhn), 
See infra, p. 333. 
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’# 

Pago 305, line 3. For Muyid read “Muayyad Beg.” 

„ 385, last line, “ Maulaiii'i ]\Iniiammad Biiior.” Add note: “ Probably Bamiri, 
from the town of Baiidr (vide mprh^ p. 219), iioi'th of Ainbhla, a place 
famous for its saints and learned men.” 

„ 507, paragraph 2. ** Patna,” add note : More probably Panna. 

„ 6*10, paragraph 2. For “Suklain,” rend “ Sildain,” and for ‘‘Ilusn,” read 
‘Mlisti.” 

„ 55L Lafyunddn^'' add note: This ]>robably means tufawjddrsy even if it is not 
a miKtrunsoriptiou of that word. 


VOLUME V. 


, paragraph 2. For Kanwhrs,” “ (Sawfirs ” or ‘Hlowars,” and add 

note : Si'c infn\, p. 193, and .lonni. As. Soc. Bong, for 1871, Index. 

, in note 5. For “ (rndhad^^^ read andhalL 
four lines from end. “Kanjurs.” This should no doubt be road “ Gan- 
jiirs,” i.v. treasurers. 

, middle. “A mini Kulsilm,” Kulsdm.” 

last line. For Shall ” naul ‘‘ Sah.” 

, line 7 from hottum. For “the mine,” rrad^^ the other mine.” 

, line 2, paragraph 3. For Balndcra,” rend “ liriikra.” 

, line (>. “ (9unes(i housta” Add note: “ One. built of euamolled tiles.” 

I To not(! at foot of table add: “ 'I'he 14th y<'ar ht'gaii ou tin* 24 th Ramazan, 
'j'he 15tli on the 3nl Shawwal. For date of Akhar’s death, see Bloeh- 
inaun’s Akhart^ vol, i. p. 212.” 

Note 1. For KhaUfa lUihly naid IC/inIf/a/u-Un/u'" 

I end of paragraph 2. “ dhtiznLs in mystic language,” read OhaztiU of 
Uallz, who is ealh'd Lindnu-l uhalh. Si-.e Vol. IV. p. 510.” 

, note 2. Fur “ reputed,” rrmif “aihipted.” 

, note 3. For f^anjari,” nwl “ Siji/,i.” Bistaii, or Sijistfin, tnak(‘s its 
adjeidivo Sijizi, and altbough the text has Sanjuri, ihero is no d<nd^ 
Hijizi is the right word, 

I paragraph 2. For ** Khari, Jandba, Bhukiy'il, and .Tfit,” 

(or Kliattar), Januhu, Bbugiyfil, and Chibli.” See 

, lino 2 from < iid. For Kulebhi,” 

, paragraph 2. For “ Fath Khan Battani.” 

, paragraph 3, liu(‘ 8. For ‘^’Ali Mtthummad Kuli.” 

, paragraph 1. ‘Mvhfing-sawhr,” »* Khing-suwar.” 

, paragraph 1. For “ Kisu,” rend “ Gesu.” 

, middle. To Safar” make a uoto: *‘Tlie Ahhar-numa says Rajab, which 
must he right.” 

. For ‘‘ Tsinsanf,” **Tauflani,” and erase the note. 

, paragraph 3, line 1, “ Julesar,” read “ Jalair.” 

, In note. “ Taund.” According to Air. Blochuiann ho was called *‘Nat]m,” 
which nuians “ dwarf.” — A'in-i Akhari^ vol. i. p. 38. 

, line 1. “lluwuin,” read “ IlaHun.” 

. Add note: For date of BadfifuiPs death (1004), sec Journ. As. Soc. Bong- 
for 18G0, p. 143.” 

, line 4. For “ Shubri,” read “ Sheri.” 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


YOLUME YI. 

Page 150. Add note : “ Asad Beg died in tlie third year of tlic reign of Jahangir an 
left 15 lac8 of rupees behind him .” — Kdmgdr Khdn. 

„ 368, line 2 of note. “ Sribote,” read “ Srikotc.” 

j, 423, lines 5 and 7. “Mubarak Khan,” read “ Mukarrah Kh;\n.” 

,, 433, end of second paragraph. “Tirbang,” read “ Trimbak.” 

„ 509, paragraph 3, line 1: “deserted,” read “defeated.” 

YOLUME YII. 

„ 71. In note. For “478,” read “ 578.” 

„ 263, paragraph 2. For “ Kunwar Rat,” rend “ Knnwnv Ram.” 

„ 305, 306. For “ Khan Zaman,” read “ Kliaii Zaman Khan.” 

„ 392, line 6. After “Mu’izzu-d diii,” iam't “(Jaliaudar Shah).” 

„ 463-4. “Muhakkim Singh,” “ Muhkam Siugli.” 

YOLUME YIII. 

,, 170, line 4 from bottom. For “Bhho AYisAvas Rai, with,” read “ Bliao wil 
"Wiswas Rhi.” 

„ 115, last paragraph. To the word Nawab add note, “ The eunuch Jawed Kliai 
see post, pp. 120, 133.” 
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LXXXTV. 

MUKIITASIRU-T TAWA'R I'KIL 

Thk author has nowhere given a distinct title to liis work, 
though ho says it is a viH]ckl(.m>\ or abridgment, of the 
accounts of ancient Sultans. 

K(‘itlier the nann^ of the author nor the date of tho compo- 
sition is given; hut as, amongst tho general authorities which ho 
mentions in his Preface, tlui latest is tlio Ikhdl-ncma Jahdngirl 
of Miftamad Ivhfin, W(^ may fairly assume that tho work was 
written early during the reign of Shfih Jalhin. 

Tho antlior tells us that next to the knowledge of God and 
liis Will the most imj^ortant information to acquire is that do- 
rivt'd from history; and that ac(juaintanco with the circumstances 
of former kings, and their nobhjs and counsellors, is equal to the 
cup of Jamslud and tln^ mirror of Ah^xander; that it also loads 
to reflections upon tln^ instability of kings and kingdoms, which 
are always treading the road of annihilation : for when exalted 
autocrats, with their powerful families, their cxporiencod ministers, 
their countless armii‘s, and exhaustless tnjasiu'ies, with all their 
pomp, S[)leiuk)ur and dominion, aro swept from oft* the earth, 
and no vestige of thorn remains, what doom can inferior creatures 
expect ? 

Muw those moral reflections, he proceeds to inform us, that 
though he was endowed with a very small capacity, yet as he 
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associated much with the great, and with the chief officers of the 
government, and had heard many historical anecdotes during liis 
intercourse with them, he thought it expedient to combine this 
information with that which he had derived from authentic 
histories, and compose a work calculated to yield gratification 
to those who should peruse it. The histories he quotes aro the 
Tdrihh-i MaJimud GhamaUy Tdrikh4 Sultan Shahdbu-d din 
Ghori, Tdrtkh4 Sultdn ^Aldu-d din Khilji, Tdrikh-l SuUdn 
Mihliammad Shah, Tdrikh4 Sultdn Ghiydm-d din Tiighlik Shah, 
Tdrikh-i Sultdn Firoz Shah, Tdnkh4 AfdgJiana, Zafar-ndma 
Timdri, Akhar-ndma of Abu~l Fazl, TahcikdtA Akbari, IkhdU 
ndma Jahdngiri, and RdjdvalL 

He devotes his work chiefly to the Sovereigns of Dehll, but he 
also adds a short account of the Kings of Grujarat, Malwa, the 
Dakhin, Bengal, Jaunpur, Kashmir, Sind, and Multan, all which 
provinces, after undergoing various vicissitudes, came to be in- 
cluded within the Empire of Jalalu-d din Muhammad Akbar. 

The copy which I have' examined is unfortunately imperfect. 
It contains none of these minor histories, and does not carry 
down the Dehli history later than 962 a.h., just before tlie 
accession of Akbar ; but this is of very little consequence, for the 
MukJitasinc-t Tawdrikh has been followed verbatim by the better- 
known Khuldsatu-t Tawdrikh, which exhibits one of the most 
impudent plagiarisms that even India can produce ; for the 
Khuldsat mentions every conceivable authority in existence, but 
carefully excludes this one, from which, up to a certain period, it 
not only derived its chief information, but its very language, even 
in many instances to the transcription of the poetical quotations. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, pp. 1 to 10 — Praise of India, its fruits, animals, 
flowers, cities, etc., pp. 11 to SO— Indrapat, Tughlik4bad, and 
ancient Dehli, pp. 30 to 35 — Description of Shah-Jah4n4b4d, 
pp. 36 to 38 — History of the Hindu Kings of Ujjain, Dehli, etc., 
pp. 38 to 84 — The Ghaznivide Dynasty, pp. 84 to 110 — The 
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GhoriaiiH, Khiljis, Saiyida, and Afghans, pp. 111 to 238— B4bar, 
pp. 238 to 253 — Huniayun, pp. 253 to 21)0. 

SizK — 8vo. Tho iuipcrfoct voliimo consists of 352 pages of 
15 lines to each pago. 

Tho following extract is among the passages copied by the 
Khnldmln-t 'TairdrUxhy and shows a ridiculous tendency to ex- 
aggeration. [Tlio translation was made by a miimhiy and was 
reviHed by Sir 11. M. Elliot.] 

TIh^ only copy I have seen of tho Mnkhtminht Taiodrihli is in 
one of tho Jloyal Libraries at Lucknow. 

EXTRACT. 

A Dnenpfion of ITindmtdn. 

India is a very large country, and it is so extonaivo that other 
<n>\intries are not otjual to a hundredth part of it. Notwith- 
standing its extensive area, it is populated in all places. It 
abounds in all quarters and every district with cities, towns, 
villagt'H, earavansorais, forts, citadels, mosques, temples, monas- 
teries, colls, magnifiaent buildings, delightful gardens, fine trees, 
pheasant green fields, running streams, and impetuous rivers. On 
all the public roads and streets strong bridges are made over 
every river ami rill, and embankments also arc raised. Lofty 
minarets are made at the distance of each kon to indicate tlio road, 
and at ovary two parmantjH inns aro built of strong masonry for 
tmvcdlers to dwell in and take rest. At each inn can bo obtained 
every kind of food and drink, all sorts of medicine, and all kinds 
of necessary instruments ami utensils. On all roads shadowy 
ami fruitful troi's are planted on both sides. Walls and tanks are 
dug wliich contain fresh and sweet water in abundance. The 
passengers go along the roads under the shadow of the trees, 
amusing tUomsclves, eating tlio fruits and drinking cold water, 
as if they were taking a walk among tho bods of a garden. The 
morehants, tradesmen and all travellers, without any fear of 
thieves and robbers, take their goods and loads safe to their dis- 
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tant destinations. The whole of this country is very fertile, andL 
the productions of Trdn, Ttirdn, and other climates are not equal 
to those of even one province of Hindustan. In this country 
there are also mines of diamonds, ruby, gold, silver, copper, lead, 
and iron. The soil is generally good, and so productive that in 
a year it yields two crops, and in some places more. All kinds 
of grain, the sustenance of human life, are brought forth in sucla 
quantities that it is beyond the power of pen to enumerate- 
Of these productions the sukMcts rice is the best. Its qualities 
and flavour are beyond all praise. It is equally palatable to 
kings and the common people. It is incomparable in tenderness 
and sweetness, and has a very agreeable smell and taste. Tho 
rich and great men, and those who are fond of good living, 
think that no other food is so excellent. Men of refined and 
delicate taste find great relish in eating the fruits of Hindustan. 
A separate book would have to be written if a full detail were 
given of all the different kinds of fruits which are produced ia 

spiing and autumn, describing all their sweetness, fragrance, and 
navour. 
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XHULi^SATTJ-T TAWARI'XH 


OP 

STJBHA'N EAr. 

This is a well-known general history of India. It was com- 
posed by Mnnshi Subhdn E4i Khattri, an inhabitant of Pattiala. 
Many copies fail to give the name of the author,^ and the 
Ma-dsiru-l Uniard quotes the work merely as being written by a 
Hindu, without giving his name, in a passage which has been 
wrongly translated, as being ‘‘written in Hindui language.”^ 

It was written in 1107 a.h. (1695-6 a.b.), and occupied, we 
are told by the author, two years in its composition. This, how- 
ever, may be doubted, for the work is chiefly a copy from the 
Muhhtasiriht Tawdrihh^ noticed above ; although there is no 
acknowledgment of the extent to which the author is indebted 
to that anonymous work, Notwithstanding which, he has the 
impudence to tell us in his Preface, that he has stolen nothing 
from any one, but composed the work himself — a declaration 
which, as he was under no necessity to make it, of itself excites 
suspicions of his honesty. 

The author indulges in the same moral reflections, and assigns 
t'he same reasons for writing this history, as had already been 
given by the author of the Mukhtasiru-t Taiodrikh^ and have 
been quoted in that article. 

^ This is the case with the one in the Mackenzie Collection (vol. ii. p. 121), 
where it is stated that the author “ describes himself as the translator of the 
Singhdsan Badmdvati, and Bdjdmlil ' — a statement not authorized by any 

copy I have seen. 

^ Oriental Quarterly Magazine, vol. iv. p. 269. 
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The opening chapters, which are the best portion of the work, 
give a good account of the products of Hindustan, and its 
G-eography, as known in the time of Aurangzeb. He confines 
the history of the Ghazni vides to the transactions in India alone, 
and in consequence absurdly reduces the number of their reigns 
to seven. In the reigns of the early Kings of Dehll he does 
not enter into much more detail; yet, notwithstanding the brief- 
ness of the narrative, he occasionally indulges in poetical quota- 
tions and needless digressions ; as where he describes the seasons 
of spring, summer, autumn, and winter in the Ghaznivide 
history; and gives us an account of the various games in the 
reign of Kai-Kubad; of fireworks, and of a famine, in the reign 
of Jalalu-d din; and of wine and its effects, in the reigns of 
Shahabu-d din and ’AUu-d dm. 

His accounts of the reigns of the first four Mughal Emperors 
are copious, considering the nature of the work ; but he has 
said very little of Shah Jahan, excusing himself on the ground 
of Waris Khan’s having already written a copious history of 
that Emperor's reign. His account of the contests between 
Aurangzeb and his brothers is very full, and he closes with 
the period when that Emperor has succeeded in getting rid of 
his rivals, and has no longer a competitor for the throne. 
Beyond this period he enters into no particulars, though ho wrote 
in the fortieth year of the reign. 

He gives no separate history off the independent monarchies of 
India, such as of the Dakhiu, Bengal, Gujardt, etc., but merely 
gives a brief account of each king’s reign, when he comes to 
mention the final absorption of each province in the Mughal 
Empire. Thus, the Kings of Multdn are treated of in the reign 
ofBdbar, the Kings of Malwa, Gujardt, Bengal, Kashmir, Sind, 
and the Dakhin in the reign of Akbar. The accounts of the 
Kings of Multdn and Kashmir are given at greater length than 
the others. 

The work is better known to the public by the Urdu transla- 
tion, called the ArdisJU MaJifil, of Mir Sher ’Ali Ja'fari, with 
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the poetical designation of Afsos, son of Saiyid "AH Muzaffar 
Khan, and ono of Dr, Gilchrisf’s chief coadjutors in the editing 
and coiTccting of his useful Hindust^ini publications, such as the 
Bd(jJi-i Urdu, a translation of the Guliddn, Kidiydt-i Scmdd, and 
JUasr-i Be-nazi}\ The beginning of this translation was printed 
in Calcutta in a folio volume in 1808. Slier ’AH Afsos repre- 
sents that lie has not made a literal translation, but added or 
rejected as he thought proper. He has made the greatest altera- 
tions in the accounts of the subas and sarMrs, and the least in 
tliG accounts of forts, and none at all in the revenues of the pro- 
vinces, as he has no means of bringing down the information to 
his own time. [He has kept, he says, many passages relating to 
the miracles and marvels of 8ufis merely for conformity with the 
original work 5 and for the same reason he has retained many 
marvellous statements about Hindu devotees and temples, 
although they are contrary to reason, and he is not the man to 
believe them.] The beginning of this translation had already 
boon made, when, at the instigation of Mr. Harington, he was 
induced to continue the work from the time of the Muhammadan 
Emperors. The latter portion has never been printed, but is 
stated by M. Carcin do Tassy to exist in manuscript in the 
Library of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta.^ 

There is little to indicate that this work was written by a 
Hindu, except that the date of composition is recorded, not only 
in tho Hijra and Julus years, but in the era of the Kali-yug, 
Bikramdjib, and Sdlivahana.^ 

Tho Khuldsatii-t Tawdrlkh professes to be founded on the best 
authorities, no less than twenty-seven being quoted by name, of 
which those which are tho rarest are the JUistorj/ of Malmiid 
Sidniktlgin by Mauldni ’Unsuri, IListory of BuUdn Shahdbu-d 

^ Jlistoiro de la LitUmture Bindoui et Jlindoustani, vol. i. p. 31. 

2 [It is written with tho intolerance and virulence of a bigoted Musulin§.n, and 
cnrofully rccordn many stories about Musulmhn saints and tlieir tombs. So it would 
appear to bavo proceeded from tho pen of a Musulmhn rather than a Hindii. But 
this, though a ground for presumption as to the authorship, is by no means con- 
cluaivcj 
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dm Glioriy Sistory of Sultan ^Aldu-d din Kliilj^ Tdrihh-i Firoz^ 
shdJii by ’Izzu-d din KhdlidkhSnl/ the History of the Afghans 
by Husain Kh4n, the History of AJcbar by ’Ata Beg Kazwini, 
and the Tdrikh-i Baliddur-sJidM^ containing the history of Gujarat. 
Whether these works were really read and examined may be 
questioned, for there is nothing in this history which would seem 
to be derived from these unusual sources of information. 

Many verses, some said to be original, and some extracted 
from various authors, are inserted in different passages of the 
narrative, to which they were considered appropriate. 

[Colonel Lees, in his article upon Indian Historians in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (n.s. vol. hi.)? has 
bestowed very great praise upon the author of the Khuldsatu^t 
Tawdrikh, He says, It is one of the most carefully compiled 
general histories of India I know of. The author commences 
with the Pandus, and brings his narrative down to the end of 
the year 1107 a.h. It was continued for some years later by 
another hand ; and here I may mention, as an instance of how 
desirable it is to print the texts of all the valuable histories of 
India compiled in former times we can, that the author of the 
well-known Siyaru-l Muta-akhkhirin, who wrote.his history when 
Lord Hastings was Governor-General, has transferred almost the 
whole of this work to his pages verbatim, without ever once 
mentioning the author’s name. A more glaring instance of 
plagiarism it would be impossible to conceive ; yet the author of 
the Siyar has a great reputation, especially among European 
writers, and the name of the modest Subhdn Eai, the real his- 
torian, is probably wholly unknown. To make matters worse, 
this dishonest copyist says, in the preface of his book, that he 
found a few pages of an old book, prepared by some munshi for 
one of the Muhammadan Emperors, which he made use of, but 
't was full of mistakes, which he corrected. This is nothing else 
ut a barefaced falsehood ; for if there are mistakes in Subhdn 

^ [This work and its author, whose name has not been found elsewhere, are not 
Lven in a MS. belonging to the R. Asiatic Society to which I have referred.] 
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Rdfs history, ho has copied them all, and made very many of his 
own besides. Another dishonest writer translated the same his- 
tory into Hindustani, and giving it a new name, the 
Mahfil^ passed it off as an original composition. He was, how- 
ever, more honest than the other, as, though he denies that his 
book is a translation, ho acknowledges some obligation.’” 

Col. Lees and Sir II. M. Elliot aro thus in direct antagonism; 
but if Sir Ilenry’s judgment was correct, Subhau Rai. was the 
great plagiarist, and ho must bo deprived of the praise which 
Ooh Lcos has bestowed upon him. The discovery of the 
Muhhtnsiru4 Tawdrikh makes it possible also that tlio author 
of tlio Si(/ar was voracious, when ho said that ho used the book 
of an old iniwshL Still, his statement was disingenuous, for 
tlio Kliu/dsatfht Tamtrikh could hardly have been unknown to 
lihn, and it would have been more lionest to have made some 
direct roferenco to that woll-knowu work. The censure cast by 
Col. Lees on the author of the A'rdish4 Mahfil is still loss 
deserved, for Slier ^Ali, in liis title-page, states that his book was 
“derived from the contents of the KkikUatii4 Tcmdrikh?’' Like 
many other authors and translators, ho has magnified his own 
labours, but the book is not a mere translation. To say 
nothing of the eloganco of the composition, there is a good deal 
of additional matter in it, and it contains accounts of things 
which liapponcd long after the date of the JDiuldsat^ such as tlio 
establishment of the British Government, and the building of 
Calcutta.]^ 

CONTENTS. 

Ih’ofiico, p. 1 — Hindustan, its products and men, p. 12 — 
Descriptive Geography of tlic auhas^ p. 28 — Hindu Rajas, p. 
94 — The Qliazuivides, p. 172 — Muhammadan Kings of Dehli, 

^ [“ Quoicj^iio cot ouvrage ait pour Ijaso un livre Persan intitul6 IChuidsaiu-t TawdrlJch^ 
(pii ust (id au munslii Subhfin RfU do Patala, on pout lo considdror neanmoins comme 
originale 8oit i\ cause do la qiiautitd do fuits qu’Afsos a puisd aillours, soit pareequo 
souvont loin do repdtor les aHsertions linsarddcre do 1’ auteur Persau il on a rectifi^ les 
erreurs.^’— Garciii do Tossy, Xlisstoire la JLitUmtun Jlindoui et JItndott8ta7iiJ*] 
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p. 196 — Reign of Babar, p. 294 — Reign of Humdyun, p. 310 — 
Reign of Akbar, p. 347 — Reign of Jahdngir, p. 441 — Reign of 
Slidh Jahdn, p. 479 — Reign of Aurangzeb, p. 487. 

Size — Quarto ; containing 534 pages of 19 lines each. 

The Klmldsatu-t Taicdrikh is one of the commonest works in 
India, and is not rare in Europe. There are several copies in 
the British Museum. The Asiatic Society of Bengal has a very 
good copy, with a few leaves deficient at the end, and there are 
two copies in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Library. 

Several copies, even fi’om such widely distant places as Lon- 
don, Calcutta, Dehli, Patna, and Saharanpiir, all conclude with 
stating the date of Aurangzeb’s death; which, as the work 
was composed in the fortieth year of his reign, must have been 
added by some transcriber in a very early copy ; for though it 
is not improbable that any transcriber should add the date of 
the Emperor’s death, yet, unless the original entry had been 
very early, so many copies could not have concurred in giving it 
in the same form and words. 

[The Editor has translated the account of Dehli ; but has 
not thought it necessary to give extracts from the historical 
part of the work.] 


EXTRACT. 

The Metropolitan 'Province of Shdh-Jahdn-dhdd, 

[In Hindu and Persian histories I have read that in ancient 
times the city of Hastinaptir was the capital of the rulers of 
Hindustan. This city stood upon the bank of the Ganges, and 
a great deal has been written about the extent and size of 

this city in that age. It is very populous at the present time, 
but nothing like what it was in those old days. When dissensions 
broke out between the two royal races the Kauravas and Pan- 
davas, the latter removed from Hastinaptir to the city of Indar- 
prast on the Jumna, and made it their capital. A long while 
afterwards, in the year 440 of Bikramajit, Raja Anang Pal 
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Tonaur ^ built tlie city of Dehli near to Indarpraat. Afterwards 
E.ai Pitliiiurd, in the year twelve hundred and something of 
Bikrainajit, built a fort and city to wliich lie gave liis own name. 

Sultdn Kutbu-d din Aibak and Sultan Shamsu-d din Altamsh 
occupied the fort of llai PithaurL In the year 666 Hijra (1267-8 
A.P-) Sult6.n Ghiyasu-d din Balban built another fortress, which 
he called Slialir-zaghan.^ In the year 686 Hijra (1287 A.n.) 
Sultan Mu’i//zu-d din Kai-Kubad built another city of handsome 
edifices on tlie J umna, to which ho gave tho name of Kilu-gari. 
Amir Kliusru extols this city in his Klrdnu-s Sa'adain. Sultan 
Jaldlu-d din Khilji founded the city Kushk-Fal (rod palace), 
and SiiltS.u Alau-d din tho city of Kushk-Siri and made them 
their respective capitals. Sultdn Ghiy4sii-d din Tughlik Shall, 
in tho year 725 Hijra (1325 a.d.), raised the city of Tughlik- 
dbdd. Ilis son, Sultdu Muhammad Fakhru-d din Jauna, 
founded another city, and erected in it a palace of 1000 pillars. 
He also built some other fine mansions of red stone (rukhdm). In 
the year 755 Hijra (1354 a.d.) Sultan Firoz Shih built the large 
city of Firoz-4b4d, and having cut tho river Jumna, he conducted 
the water to his city. Tliroo Jeos distant from the city he raised 
another palace, containing in it a lofty pillar, which still remains 
standing on a little hill, and is commonly called the Idth of Firoz 
Slidli. Sultdu Mubarak Shdh founded tho city of Mub4rak-dbad. 
In tho year 943 Hijra (1536 A.n.) Nasiru-d dm Muhammad Hum- 
^y fill Bidshdh, having restored and repaired tho fort of Indarprast, 
gave it tho name of Din-pan&h, and made it his royal residence. 
Slier Shdh Afgh^i.n, having pulled down the city known as 
Kfishk-Siri, built another one. Salim Shfih, his son, in the year 
953 Hijra (1540 a.I).) built tho fort of Salim-garli, which still stands 
in tho river Jumna, opposite the citadel of Shfih-Jahdn-dbdd. 
Although each of tho rulers of Hindustan founded a city, and 
made it tlio seat of his government, still in all parts of the 
dominions Dehli is famous as tho capital of all the rulers of 
Hindfistfin. In the year 1048 a.h. (1638 a.d.), and in the twelfth 

2 [The A'rdish-i MaJiJil calls it “ Marzaghaa."] 


1 [Tom^r.] 
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year of his reign, Shahabu-d din Miihamniad Slidli Jalidn Bad- 
shah-i G-hazi Sahib-Kiran-isani built a city near Dehli, which he 
named Shah-Jahan-^bad. Through the building of this great 
city, all the cities which have been mentioned as having been 
built by former kings have been eclipsed, and are included under 
the general name of Shah-Jahdn-abad, just as the many rivers 
which fall into the Ganges are known only by the name of 
Ganges.} 



LXXXVI. 


HAFT GULSHAN-I MUHAMMAD-SH^HF 

OP 

MUHAMMAD liKDt KAMWAR KHAU. 

Muhammad Hadi Kamwab Khan is the author of this 
general history, which was written in a.h, 1132 (a.d. 1719-20), 
in the second year of Muhammad Shdli's reign, after whom he 
names the work, though he dedicates no portion of it to an 
account of that Emperor. 

In a very wordy Preface, the author informs us, that, from an 
early period of his life, he took a delight in reading the history 
of kings and saints, and that, in consequence of his entering the 
service of the Emperor Aurangzeb, ‘‘the destroyer of all signs 
of superstition and idolatry, and being employed in the Dakhin, 
he was for a long time precluded from pursuing his favourite 
occupation, tie subsequently appears to have been reduced to 
groat distress, “from the occurrence of certain miserable accidents, 
and he conceived a disgust for all the world and everything in 
it, insomuch that no taste for any kind of occupation remained in 
his mind.*” 

In these afBlicting circumstances 'Indyatu-llah Khan, “the best 
of ministers,” came forward to assist him, and he accompanied 
that officer on his return to the capital. While residing there, 
he seems to have been contented with his lot, for he tells us, with 
some exultation, that he considered the corner of a house, and an 
old mat to sit on, better than the lofty palaces of the lords of 
splendour and magnificence, and that he pursued his old studies 
with avidity. He preferred wandering among the pleasant leaves 
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of a book to a walk among the parterres of a flower-garden ; he 
altogether abandoned the fruitless attendance upon the gates of 
the proud and arrogant, and shook sorrow and discontent from 
the skirts of his heart. 

While he was so happily occupied in the revival of his former 
pursuits, he met with a severe affliction in the loss of his dearest 
friend, who is spoken of in such terms that we are led to con- 
clude- his bereavement to have been that of his wife, whose name 
the usual Oriental delicacy respecting females prevented his re- 
vealing for the information of his readers. The fire of grief 
burnt up the harvest of his hopes, destroying the stock of his 
patience, and nothing remained to him but sighs and tears.’’ 

From this stupor of grief he was aroused by no human aid. 
On this occasion an invisible angel and a divine inspiration told 
him not to sorrow as one without hope, but to occupy his mind 
by composing some work, which might serve to hand down his 
name to posterity. In compliance with this philosophical advice, 
so secretly conveyed to him, he addressed himself to his task, and 
the result is before us, which he trusts will render the perusal 
of any other history devoted to the same period unnecessary. 

The jSoff GulsliaTi'^i Muhafnmad-shdhi is scarcely worthy of the 
important preUminaries which heralded its birth. But the author 
did not confine himself to this general history ; he wrote four 
years afterwards a much more important work, called the 
Tazkira-i Ohaghatdi, which is the subject of the next article, 
and he is the same Mnhammad Hadi who wrote the Introduc- 
tion and Conclusion of the ^utohiogTdphicccl of Jalidng^T 

(No. LYI.). 

The present work may be considered an abridgment of 
Firishta. It comprises a general history of India, including all 
the minor dynasties; but the' Kings of Dehli are not carried 
down later than Babar ; and at the conclusion of the account of 
that conqueror, we are promised a completion of the history of 
the Timuiian family in a second volume, which promise has been 
fulfilled in the Tazhird-i ChaghatdL 
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Tliis history is divided into T3ooks and Chapters, principally 
styled Eose-gardens {Oukhan) and Rose-hushes (Gulban ) ; and 
as it contains sovon Books, it is entitled ITaft Gulshan. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 — Book I., in three Chapters : Chapter I., The 
Kings of Dohli, p. 10 ; IT., The Kings of Jaunpiir, p. 183 ; 
III., The King.s of Mdlwd, p. 193 — Book II., in two Chapters : 
Chapter I., The Kings of Gujardt, p. 225 ; II., The Kings of 
Klmndosh, p. 2G2 — liook III., in one Chapter, The Kings of 
Bengal, p. 276 — Book IV., in five Chapters: Chapter I., The 
B&hniani Sultfms, p. 28^3; II., The Kings of Bijapur, p. 330; 
III., Tho King.s of Ahmadnagar, p. 382; IV., The Kings of 
llaidarabid, p, 417 ; V., Tho Barid-shdhi Dynasty, p. 432 — 
Book V., in two Chapters : Chapter I., Tho Jdms of Sindh, 
p. 436; TL, Tho Kings of Multan, p. 440— Book VI., in one., 
Chapter, Tho Kings of Kashmir, p. 449 — Book VII,, in one 
Chapter, Tlie Saints and other Holy Personages of Hindustan, 
p. 469. 

A short extract is given as a specimen. 

SizK — 8 VO., compri.sing 495 pages of 11 lines each. 

This history is not common in India. I only know two 
copies, of which tho best is in tho possession of the Eaja of 
Tirna, in Central Dodb. 


EXTRACT. 

Tho Bdhmani Sultdm. 

The narrators of ancient history, after much investigation, 
have related with great exactness and precision that there was 
a person by name Hasan, who lived in a state of extreme in- 
digence, and was a servant of ono Gdngu, a Brahmin, who held 
some rank and honour in the Court of Sultdn Muhammad 
Tughlik, King of Dehli. This astrologer possessed a small 
piece of land, whiclx tlio King had granted to him for his 
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inainteiiauce, and lie employed Hasan to till it. One day, as 
Hasan was driving the plough, he saw a hole in the ground, and 
on examining it, he discovered there a jar full of gold molmrs. 
He covered it with earth in the same manner as ho found it, 
and informed Gangu of it. Gangu took Hasan to the King, 
and represented the matter to him. Tlio Sultan praised Hasan 
for his honesty, admitted him among the commanders of a 
hundred,^ and took him into his favour. Gradually his rank 
increased to such a degree, that he was appointed, above all the 
Mughal mercenaries, Governor of Kulbarga- and its vicinity. 
Gangii the astrologer, his old master, on examining his horo- 
scope, found signs of his becoming a King, and received a 
promise from him that, in the days of his sovereignty, ho would 
assume the name of Gangii as part of his royal title. 

Sultan Muhammad Tughlik, being a very cruel prince, put 
the amtn of Sind, Dakhin, and Gujariit to death. But the 
Almighty God saved Hasan from destruction. The Sultiu 
having invested him with the title of Zafar Khan, and conferred 
on him Bhakkar, which was one of the depemdencies of Bhakhri, 
mjdgir, went to Gujarat, and thence turned his course towards 
Thatta, where the army of death attacked liim, and sent him to 
the world of nonentity. 

^ Briggs reads the passages wliere these words occur as Amir Judida,'' “the 
new officers,” a term given to the newly-co averted Mtigluils ; and he has a note 
upon them in volume i. p. 429. But the original of that passage, and of all others 
where the words occur, give “ Amirdn-i Sada^'^ which would imply that they were 
“Commanders of a hundred men.” [See stiprdj Vol. III. p. 2o2, note.] NOru-l 
Hakk styles Hasan a Turk Siphhi, so that he must have been enrolled among tlic 
foreign mercenaries. Firishta calls him an Afghfin. 

2 This city received the name of Hasanfibfid. Col. Briggs says that this name, 
which was given to Kulbarga by Ilasaii, is most inconsistently written in all the 
MSS. of Firishta as Ahsanabad; but it is not so in the lithographed copy, nor do 
the verses, which record its fouiidiitiou, admit of any other reading than Hasan ah hd. 
[Iradat Khan calls it Ahsanabhd.—See Scott’s Dakhin, vol. ii. p. 2, and auprd, 
Vol. VII. p, 534.] 



LXXXVII. 


TAZKIEA-I CHAGHATAr 

OF 

MUHAMMAD HADf KAMWAR KHAN. 


[This work is sometimes called Tdrikh4 Cliaghatdi^ but it must 
not be confounded with the history bearing that title by Mu- 
hammad Shafi’ Warid (No. LXXXVIII.). The author of the 
Tazldra was Muhammad Hddi Kamwar Khdn, who has been 
already noticed as the author of the Tatimma-i Wdkfdt-i Jahdn- 
(jiri (No. LYL),i and the Eaft Gulshan (No. LXXXVI.). The 
Tazkirad Chaghatdi is a general history of the Chaghatdi sove- 
reigns in two parts. The first commences with an account of the 
origin of the Mongols, and of Changiz Khdn, and goes down to 
the death of Jahangir. The second part, which is the more 
important and useful, begins with the death of Jahdngir, and 
ends with the seventh year of Muhammad Shdh, a.h. 1137 
(1724 A.n.). 

In writing about this author, Colonel Lees says, ‘‘I do not 
know the exact limits of the period within which this author 
flourished ; but it is evident that he was contemporary with 
Aurangzeb for a considerable portion of his reign, and, for some 
portion of the time, at least, had good opportunities of obtaining 
accurate information. I find that in the forty-fifth year of his 

1 Suprdj Yol. YI. p. 392. 

VOIi. VIII. 
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reign, he went, in company with the Paymaster Greneral Kifayat 
Khan bin Arshad Khan, Khafi, to Ahmadabdd ; and as he has 
brought down his history only to the sixth year of Muhammad 
Shah’s reign, or a.h. 1136,^ and Khafi Khdn has continued his to 
the fourteenth year of the same reign, or 1144 a.h., we may con- 
clude that Kamwar Khan was not the later of the two. He opens 
his history modestly stating that he commenced it after he had 
completed the compilation of the Soft Gulshan (ISTo. LXXXVI.). 
He continues, ‘ I humbly crave the students of history, regard- 
less of the impropriety of the words I have used, or the want of 
elegance in my style, to take into their consideration, and do me 
the justice to remember, that without any royal order, and with- 
out the aid or assistance of any of the nobles of the times, which 
in an undertaking of this important nature is very necessary, 
how many nights I have turned into days and mce 'versd, and 
what anxiety of mind I have suffered, in communicating the 
information contained in this history in a new form/ The author 
was appointed Controller of the Household of Prince Muhammad 
Ibrahim, and received an increase of pay and the title of Kamwar 
Khdn, in the second year of the reign of Bahddur Shah Shah 
^Alam, and he received a MiiVat from the Emperor in the follow- 
ing year. He was in a position then to know what was going 
on ; and the apparently straightforward manner in which he has 
written his history inspires the confidence of the reader.” 

Prom incidental observations in the pages of the book, it 
appears that the author was diwdn, hakMM and hhdnsdmdn^ in 
the time of Bahadur Shah, and that he afterwards held the office 
of ddrogha of the treasury of the aliadis. In the later years of 
the work it is little more than a record of appointments and 
promotions, with the concomitant presents and offerings.^] 

^ [“ So far the Bengal Asiatic Society’s copy. Mr. Morley says tlie Boyal Asiatic 
Society’s copy is continued for another year.”] 

2 [See Mr. Morle/s Catalogue, and Col. Lees* Article, Journ. E. A. S. (New 
Series), yoI. iii. p. 456.] 
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EXTRACTS. 

Accession of Shah Jahdn. 

[Yaminu-d daula i^saf KIi4n, "Azam Khan and other nobles 
defeated the army of Shahriy^ir in the vicinity of Lahore. They 
entered the city, made Shahriy^r prisoner, and blinded him. 
Biilaki and the other sons of Ldniyal and Khusrd were put in 
chains, and imprisoned in the fort of Lahore.] 


Death of Bahadur Shdh, 

[Bahddur Sh4h died on the night of the 20th Muharrarn, 1024 
A.H. (9th Feb. 1G15). Groat confusion immediately followed in the 
I'oyal camp, and loud cries were heard on every side. The amirs 
and officials loft the royal tents in the darkness of the night, and 
went off to join tho young princes. Many persons of no party, and 
followers of tho camp, unmindful of what fate had in store for them, 
were greatly alarmed, and went off to tho city with their families. 
Ruffians and vagabonds began to lay their hands upon the goods 
of many. The streets were so crowded that it was difficult to 
pass along thorn, and houses could not be found to accommodate 
tho people. Several persons were to be seen seeking refuge in 
one little shop. Friends and relations wore unable to answer the 
calls made upon them. Great disturbances arose in the armies 
of tho Princes, and none of tho groat men had any hope of 
saving their lives. Tlie soldiers loudly demanded their pay and 
allowances, and joining tho unceremonious servants, they made 
use of foul and abusive language, and laid their hands on every- 
thing they found. Fathers could do nothing to help their sons, 
nor sons for their fathers. Every man had enough to do in taking 
care of himself, and tlie scene was like tho day of judgment. 
Informers brought in nows that Prince Muhammad Karim, son 
of Prince "Azimu-sh Shdn, had left his own camp and gone off 
towards that of Mahdbat Khdn and Khdn-zamdn, sons of the 
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late Klian-khanan, and no one knew what his intentions were. 
Every one, small and great, looked upon ’Azimu-sh Shdn as th.e 
successor ; for he had soldiers, artillery, elephants, treasure, and. 
implements of war two-fold more than all his three brothers. 
Except Amiru-l umard Bakhshiu-1 Mulk (Zu-1 fikdr Khan), all 
the royal nobles were in his favour. It was probable that h.o 
would draw up his forces at once, and not give his adversaries 
time to assemble theirs.] 



LXXXYIII. 


TXErKH-I CHAGHATAY 

OP 

MUHAMMAD SHAFU, TEHARANr. 

[This work is also found bearing the names Mir-dhir-l WdricUt 
and Tdrikh-i Muhammad- ShdhL The author was Muhammad 
Sha^’-i Tehardni, whose poetical soubriquet was Warid. He tells 
his readers that he was born in Hindustan, but that his father, 
Muhammad Sharif, and his ancestors, were*natives of Tebaran. 
Up to the age of forty-one he had done nothing to hand his 
name down to posterity, and while he was regretting his wasted 
life, and considering what work he should undertake, he was 
visited by his friend, Mirza ’Inayatu-llah '’Atufat Khdn, at 
whose instance he composed this history. He goes on to say, 
From the year llO'O a.h., the greater portion of what I have 
recorded I have myself seen, and that which I heard from trust- 
worthy persons I took the utmost pains in sifting and inquiring 
into, and whatever statements I had the slightest doubt about I 
discarded. But from the commencement of the war of the late 
Sultdn Muhammad A’zam up to the present time, or for twenty- 
two years, I have seen everything with my own eyes.**’ The 
work is written in an elegant, but somewhat difidcult style. It 
begins with the history of Bdbar, and includes part of the reign 
of Muhammad Shah down to the withdrawal of JTddir Shdh in 
1739. He closes his work with the following statement : . 

‘‘ After the departure of Nddir Shdh, a Royal Order was 
issued to the following effect : ‘ All public officers should occupy 
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themselves in the discharge of their ordinary duties, except the 
historians. These should refrain from recording the events of 
my reign, for at present the record cannot be a pleasant one. 
The reins of Imperial or Supreme Government have fallen from 
my hands. I am now the viceroy of Nadir Shah.’ Notwith- 
standing that the nobles and great officers of the Court, hearing 
these melancholy reflections of the Emperor, in many compli- 
mentary and flattering speeches recommended him to withdraw 
this order, His Majesty would not be satisfied. Consequently, 
being helpless, all the historians obeyed the royal mandate, and 
laid down their pens.’’ 

The work is not a very long one. The copy used by Colonel 
Lees was a royal octavo of 668 pages, 15 lines to the page. 
There is a copy and several extracts of the work in the library 
of Sir H. M. Elliot.iJ 


EXTRACT. 

(Nddir Shdh), calling Burhanu-1 Mulk before him, sent 
him to the presence of Muhammad Shah, having determined 
upon this treaty, that the Emperor of Hindustan should come to 
have an interview with him, and that he should not be sparing 
of his money and goods. He on his part would hold fast to the 
treaty, and the sovereignty and the whole kingdom, as formerly, 
should remain in the possession of his brother monarch. 

Burhanu-1 Mulk was admitted to the presence for the pur- 
pose of delivering this message. Next morning Nizdmu-1 Mulk 
went before the Shah to arrange matters, and the Shdh came 
as far as the door of the tent to meet him. 

The following day Muhammad Shah proceeded there, riding in 
a light litter. As-he entered the tent, Nddir Shdh came respect- 
fully forward, and they, taking one another’s hands, sat down 

. ^ [This article has been cMehy deriTed from Col. Lees’ article in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (n.s, toI. iii.), and his translations of the two Extracts 
above quoted have heeu adopted ; but the passages had been picked out by Sir H. M. 
Elliot, and were translated for him by a munshti 
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together upon the same 'tmmad. The coffee-bearer first presented 
coffee to Nadir Shah, and ho with his own hands courteously- 
presented it to Muhammad Sh4h, and said, “Since you have 
done me the honour to come hero, you are my brother, and may 
you remain happy in the empire of Hindustan.” 

After two hours, Muhammad Sh^ih returned to his own camp, 
and diffused comfort among the dejected chiefs of Hindustan. 
It liad been determined tliat both Kings should march together 
towards Sh4h- Jahindb&d. So on Fidday, the 8th of Zi-1 hijja, in 
the year 1151 a.h. (8th March, 1739), the two Emperors reached 
Debli. Nawab BurhS,nu-l Mulk was present there at the time, 
bnt on the following morning he died. On the night of the third 
day from that Friday, this extraordinary circumstance occurred, 
that some people of Hindustan raised a report that Muhammad 
Shfih had made away with Nddir Shih. When this rumour 
spread through the city, every man cut down with his sword 
each vanquished one without compassion. The Persians, hearing 
of the murder of their master, lost all self-control, and three 
thousand or more of them were put to death. 

About midnight, the officers of N&dir Sh4h, frightened and 
trembling, represented the state of affairs to the Shdh. The 
Shiih, angry at being aroused, said, “ The men of my army are 
maliciously accusing the people of Hindustan, so that I should 
kill a number of them, and give the signal for plunder.’’ But 
when this information was repeated over and over again to 
tlio Shdh, he seized his sword, and in the Mosque of Easadu-d 
daula (which is situated near the court of the superintendent of 
tlio police), ho himself made that sword a standard, and issued 
the order for slaughter. 

Prom that night till five hours of the following day, man, 
woman, animal, and every living thing which came under the eyes 
of tlio Persians, was put to the sword, and from every house 
ran a stream^ of blood. At last Muhammad Shdh mounted, and 
went to the Sh4h to make intercession for God’s people. Nadir 

^ Lit, A Tigris.” 
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Shah, out of consideration for him, willingly acceded to his 
wishes, gave orders that the Persians should immediately cease 
from further slaughter, and desist from this unseemly work. In 
short, a proclamation of quarter was made, and the cry of this 
glad tidings resounded on all sides. 

After this, Nddir Shdh remained for some days, and collecting 
a great deal of treasure and wealth, he set out towards the 
capital of Trdn. On the way to Latti, the ruler of ‘Sind, who 
had come out with hostile designs, was defeated by Nddir Shah 
with very little trouble, and obliged to submit. On the day 
Nddir Shah set out for the capital of Trdn, a notice was sent 
to Piilad Khan, the superintendent of the police of Hindustan, 
intimating that not one of the Persians remained in Hindustan. 
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BURHA'NU-L FUTU^H 


OP 

MUHAMMAD ^ALF. 

Tnrs rare work, inimecliatGly after the usual praises of the 
Creator and the Prophet, commences with an eulogium on 
History. It informs us that stories of ancient heroes operate as 
a warning to posterity, and those relating to the manners and 
customs of groat men and powerful monarchs form a rule for 
tho existing sovereigns of the world. For proud men and 
warriors, History is the surest means of knowing what acts every 
one has performed according to his power and understanding; 
what halls were struck by what bats, and how the games were 
won ; how tho swords of revenge were drawn against enemies, 
and how they were destroyed ; how some by their arts, machina- 
tions and prudence, saved themselves from the hands of their 
adversaries, and how others, by the force of their arms and 
courage, conquered the countries of the world; what heroism 
warriors have displayed, and how with their swords, battle-axes, 
arrows, lances and daggers, they have cut off or broken the heads 
of foes, and darkened, as with night, the fields of battle with 
the dust of their feet. From History also may be known what 
learned man fl.ourishod at what time; when a certain poet com- 
posed his poems ; at what time a certain prose work was 
compiled ; what miracle was performed by such a saint at such a 
time; what physician Jdourished at such a period; what cali- 
grapher acquired fame in his profession, and at what time. 
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“As the advantages, he continues, “of this branch of 
learning are clearly obvious, and the raotives to study it have 
been fully shown, this mean and sinful person, this criminal, 
shameftil, forlorn, and abashed, embarrassed and distressed ; this 
drowned in the ocean of fault and sin ; this bad character and 
blackfaced one; this hoper of forgiveness from God, tlie Protector 
of great and small, yiz. Muhammad ’All, son of Muhammad 
Sadik-al Hasni-al Naishaptiri-al Hanafi, compiled this history, 
■which is extracted from many other similar works, in an ex- 
ceedingly condensed form, and to the extent of his power took 
great care in adjusting the dates. Thus the periods of the births 
and deaths of the different kings, and the actions of different 
governors, may be found in the course of these narratives. He 
has produced a polished mirror, in which are reflected all the 
prophets, saints, learned men, poets, sovereigns, princes, philo- 
sophers, ministers, saiyids, and physicians. Having for many 
years dived into the depths of books, he brought out these 
pearls from those oceans.” 

The works which he quotes as his authorities are the Rauzatu-B 
Safa, HaUbu-s Siyar, Firishta, Raiizatu-l Ahhdh, ^A'lam-drd, 
Jahdn-kushd, TazUratu4 FuJeahd, TazUratii Shifard, Zafar- 
i'lanKi, TctbdkdtA Ahbavi, Futuh-i ’A'bcim JCtifi, Guzidah of 
Hamdu-llah Mustaufi, MoB^udi, AfzaU4 Tawdrikh, Jahdn-drd, 
Nizdmiya, Wassdf, Muhijjam, MajallBu-l Mumiuhi, Liibhu-t 
Tawdrikh, and ^A'lamgiri, 

The author dedicates his work to Nawdb Burhanu-1 Miilk 
Saiyid Sa adat Khdn, upon whom he bestows a long and laboured 
eulogy. In other parts of the work he takes every opportunity of 
lauding his patron, and at page 329 says that he alone is capable 
of competing with the Mahrattas, at the dread of whom all the 
other nobles of the Empire had at that time lost heart, and 
become alarmed. It is in compliment to his patron^s title of 
Burhanu-I Mulk that his work takes its name of Burlimu-l 
FuWi — “the demonstration of victories.” 

The work was composed in a.h. 1148 (a.d. 1735-6),— and, 
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several years afterwards, we find the author dedicating it to 
another patron, and giving to it the better-known name of 
Mlr-dius Sqfd, in which ho most amusingly changes, omits, or 
adds sectarian passages to render his book acceptable to a Sunniy 
instead of a ShPa. 

The Burhdnii-l Futuh lias certainly great merit in its close 
attention to dates, which make it a very useful book of reference, 
though in other respects it is too short to be of any particular 
value. The matter is a little expanded towards the close of 
tlio Dohli history, which is brought down to the very year ‘in 
whicli it was written. It is divided into an Introduction, 
eighteen Books, and a Conclusion. The Books are divided 
into several Chapters, and they again are subdivided into Sec- 
tions. The following Table will show the miscellaneous nature 
of their contents. 


CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1. 

Introduction. The advantages and objects of the study of 
history, p. 13. 

Book I. — An Account of the Creation of the world, the birth 
of Adam and the liistorios of the Prophets, Kings and learned • 
Tuou who flourished before the advent of Muhammad, p. 19. — 
Chap. 1. The Creation of the world, p. 19 ; ii. The Prophets, p. 
21 ; iii. The learned men, p. 62 ; iv. The Emperors of Persia to 
whom all the Kings of the world paid tribute, p. 55 : Sec. 1. 
The Peshd 6 ,dians, p. 55 ; 2. Tlie Kaidnians, p. 60 ; 3. The 
Askdnians, p. 70 ; 4. The Sassdnians, or Akdsiras, p. 71. 

Book IL — ^History of Muhammad and the Imdms, in seven- 
teen Chapters, p. 81. — Chap. i. The history of the Prophet, 
p. 81 : Sec. 1 . His genealogy, p. 81 ; 2. His birth, p. 81 ; 3. 
Prom his birth to his mission, p. 82 ; 4. From his mission to his 
flight, p. 83 j 6 . From his flight to his death, p. 84 ; 6 . His lineal 
descendants, p. 97 ; 7. His wives, p. 97 ; 8 . His uncles and 
aunts, p, 98 ; 9. His friends, p. 99 3 10. His estate, p. 100 . — 
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Sabzawdr, p. 220 ; vii. Sultans of the Kari-Kiiinlu, p. 221 ; viii. 
Sultans of the Ak-Kuinlii, p. 222. 

Book VIII. — Timiir and his descendants who ruled over frdii 
and Turin, p. 224. . » 

Book IX. — Saffavi Kings, p. 240. 

Book X, — Osmiiilis of Hum, p. 276. 

Book XI. — Slxaibini descendants of Changiz Khan, p. 290. 
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Sultdrxs of Multan, p. f360 ; xiv. Kings of Kashmir, p. 361 ; 
XV. Sultans of Little Tibet, p. 363. 
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364. — Chap. i. Learned Shzas^ p. 364 ^ ii. Learned SimnzSy 
p. 370. 
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Size — Small folio, containing 426 pages, with 18 lines to a 
page. 

The Burlidmi-l FuWi is quite unknown. I am fortunate 
enough to possess the autograph of the author, written in tho 
year of composition, and no doubt the identical one presented to 
Nawab Sa'ddat Khan, and stolen from tho Royal Library. I 
procured it in a hdzdr at Lucknow. 

[The Extr^ts were translated by a mumhi, and corrected by 
Sir H. M. Elliot. They differ in some respects from a new copy 
of the Mir-dtu-s Safa belonging to Sir Henry.] 

EXTRACTS. 

In this year (1121 a.h., 1709 a.d.), in consequence of tho 
rebellion and disturbances which wero raised by Tara B4i, wife 
of Sambhd, son of Sivd, Mir Ahmad Kh4n, Governor of Bur- 
h^mpur, was killed in the month of Safar, and great tumult arose 
in that city, equal to what may bo expected in tho day of resur- 
rection. In tho citj", besides Saiyid Zainu-d din Klidn Kotwdl, 
who was left for its protection, there was also tlio father of the 
compiler of these leaves, who was appointed master of tho royal 
ordnance. Mir Ahmad Khan had sent them with orders to 
defend the ramparts of the city wall, and fortify tho bastions. 
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They used all their efforts to save the city and x’epel the enemy. 
The insurgents laid siege to the fort for eighteen days, and made 
great endeavours to take the city. They succeeded in burning 
many villages, and most of the mansahddn who had accompanied 
Mir Ahmad Khdn were taken prisoners by the enemy, who 
extorted something or other from all of them. From Fidwiyat 
Kh4n Bakhslu 25,000 rupees were taken, and in the same 
manner some gave one thousand, and others less. Sharafu-d dm 
Khdn, accountant of the household expenses, being well versed 
in the art of music, declared that he was a singer of Mir Ahmad 
Khdn, and thus easily obtained his release. The other nobles 
said that they were barbers, and, after shaving, obtained their 
freedom from the place of destruction without paying any money. 
With Mir Ahmad Elh5,n, nineteen relatives of his were slain. 
Zafar Kli4n, who was one of the respectable inhabitants of the 
city, and had no one equal to him in bravery, though severely 
wounded, escaped into the city witli the greatest difficulty. 
Sharza Kh4n Dakhini, surnamed Saiyid Eustani KhS.n, one of 
the chief nobles who resided at Bal4par, in Birar, came with the 
utmost speed to relieve Burhdnpur, and as lie had a large force, 
the enemy raised the siege and took to flight. His Majesty 
granted the governorship of Burh4xipur to Saiyid Eustam Khan. 


Various events tvMch have occurred during the Hijra era, 

A.H. 14. — Discovery of the composition of gunpowder. 

A.H. 64. — ’Abdu-llah, son of Zahir, built the temple of Mecca. 

A.H. 75. — Money first coined bv the Muhammadans. T he 
dinar waa 

A.H. 180- — Fall of the tower in Alexandria in an earthquake. 

A.H. 237. — A great fiery meteor appeared in "Askalan, which 
was for a long time suspended between heaven and earth. 

A.H. 242. — A dreadful earthquake occurred and inflicted great 
damage throughout the world, 

A.H. 244. — A terrible noise was heard in Akhl4t about tlie 
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time of midniglit, and numerous men were alarmed to death. In 
""Irak hailstones fell which were one yard in diameter. 

A.H. 252. — A great famine raged in Baghdad, and the inhabi- 
tants of the city, to the number of about one-fourth, were starved 
to death. 

A.H. 269. — Tulun built a large tower over the tomb of 
Mu^avia, and it is one of the curiosities of the world. 

A.H. 278. — Eise of the Karmathians in Kiifa. 

A.H. 279. — Books on Natural Philosophy were written, and 
the practice of selling and buying books was first introduced. 

. A.H. 284. — In Egypt such darkness prevailed, that lamps were 
kept lighted for three days, and in Basra red and yellow storms blew. 

A.H. 286. — In Bahrain Abu Sa’id Habani became chief of tlie 
Karmathians. 

A,H. 288. — In the West Abu ^Abdu-llah introduced the doc- 
trines of the 8hi^as, 

A.H. 328. — Stars fell from the sky, which appeared like birds 
of fire, and which greatly terrified the people. 

A.H. 330. — The Euphrates overflowed with such violence, that 
half of the city of Baghdad was inundated. 

A.H. 337. — The Euphrates again overflowed, and three-fourths 
of the city was covered with water. 

A.H. 346. — The reflux of the Persian Gulf took place to such 
a degree, that new islands appeared. Ee and Tdlikdn were de- 
stroyed by the violence of an earthquake. 

A.H, 349. — A great quarrel broke out between the ShCa and 
Sunni sects, and the latter prevailed on account of the abundance 
of the descendants of Hashim and the assistance of Mu’izzu-d 
daula, 

A.H. 351. — The SM'as predominated, and reproachful sen- 
tences against the first Khalifs were engraved on doors and 
mosques in Baghdad. 

A.H. 352. — By the orders of Mu’izzu-d daula Dailami, mouni- 
ings for the death of Imam Husain (peace be on him ! ) were 
openly observed. 
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A.H. 358. — The words ‘^Rise for a virtuous purpose ’’’ were 
introduced in the dzdn by orders of the descendants of Fatima. 

A.H. 363. — The kliutba of the descendants of ’Abbds was 
abolished in Mecca, by order of Mu’izzu-d din Allah ’Alawi, and 
the words above mentioned were then also introduced into the 
dzdn- 

A.H. 368. — ^’Azdu-d daula sent -money to construct the fort of 
Medina. 

A.H. 382. — A Shaikh came into the Court of the Khalifa of 
Baghdad from Ydjuj and M4juj. 

A.H. 389. — Flags were first carried in commemoration of the 
death of Imam Husain (peace be on him ! ), and the Marsias or 
elegies, in commemoration of the event, were first read with loud 
cries and lamentations. 

A.H. 398. — The Sunnis obtained superiority over the SM’as, 
and a great earthquake occurred in Dayuz. 

A.H, 400.— The Jdmo! Masjid was built in Egypt in the time 
of Hdkim-i Billah 'Alawi IsmaTli. 

A.H. 407. — The SJ^as of Wdsit were put to flight by the 
Sunnis^ and the temple Baitu-l Muhaddas was demolished. 

A.H. 413. — Occurrence of intense cold in the country of ’Irak, 
which froze the water of the watercourses and wells. 

A.H. 428. — A great famine raged in all the countries of the 
world, and about one-tenth of the people were starved to death. 

A.H. 432. — A dreadful earthquake occurred in Tabriz. 

A.H. 434. — Another earthquake occurred which destroyed Tabriz. 

A.H. 440. — The wall round the city of Shiraz was completed 
by Abti-l MukS-rim, a Dailami chief. 

A.H. 442. — A comet appeared. 

A.H. 443. — A fight took place between the Sunnis and the 
SW'as in Baghdad, and the former were victorious. 

A.H. 444. — The quarter of Baghd^td in which the Shi^as resided 
was destroyed. 

A.H. 450. — The SWas obtained power over the Sunnis in 
Baghdad by the assistance of Basasari (may peace be to him !). 
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A.H. 451. — The Sim7zis overcame the Shi'as^ and Basasari 
was slain. 

A.H. 462. — A great famine occurred in Egypt, and the people 
were reduced to a deplorable condition. 

A.H. 454. — The Tigris overflowed, and Baghdad was inundated. 

A.H. 456. — A great conflagration took place in Damascus, aud 
the sepulchre of Bani ’Ummaiya was burnt. 

A.H. 462. — Famine raged in the country, and a pestilential 
disease broke out in Egypt ; the khutba of Fatinaa was abolished 
in the country of Hijjaz. 

A.H. 466. — The Tigris was again swollen, and Baghdad 
inundated. 

A.H. 503. — The Firingis took the fort of Tripoli after a siege 
of seven years, and they also obtained possession of the forts of 
Bdnias, Tarsul, and Akrad. 

A.H. 504. — The Firingis took the forts of Beyrout, Ayasif, 
and the stronghold of Saidu. 

A.H. 505. — The foundation of the fort of Mashhed Mukaddas 
was laid by the exertions of Amir ’All. 

A.H. 514. — Tombs of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were dis- 
covered in the well-known ravine. 

A.H. -515. — Baghdad was burnt, and some of the pillars of 
"Yarndni fell down. 

A.H. 517.^ — A total eclipse of the sun took place, so that the 
stars appeared during the day. 

A.H. 516.'^— The Shfa creed was promulgated in the country of 
Azarbaija n. 

A.H. 518. — Saifu-1 Islam issued, after many years, a prohibition 
to the learned men in Mecca and Medina, that the words Rise 
for a virtuous purpose ” should not be cried out in the dzdn. 

A.H. 600. — White dust fell from the sky. 

A.H. 654. — A red flame was seen in the vicinity of Medina, 
and Baghdad was inundated by the river. 

A.H. 669. — Damascus was inundated by the overflowing of the 
streams. 
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A.H. 682. — A large flood came and inundated Damascus a 
second time. 

* A.H. 692. — The flame again appeared in the vicinity of Medina. 

A.H. 694. — The water of tlio Nile fell, and a great famine 
occurred in Egypt. 

A.H. 695. — A terrible flunino raged in the cities of Egypt and 
Syria, and men ate dogs, cats, and oven their own children. 

A.H. 700. — The Tlkhani almanacs wore invented. 

A.H. 701. — A pestilential disease broke out among men and 
all classes of animals. 

A.H. 718. — The astrologers wore prohibited from pronouncing 
their predictions in Damascus, and a great famine took place in 
the continent and the islands. 

A.H. 728. — The court-yard of tho temple of Mecca was newly 
laid down. 

A.H. 731. — Tho canal was brought into tho city of Aleppo. 

A.H. 739. — A groat carthcpiako occurred in Western Tripoli. 

A.H. 740. — Fire dcsci'iided from tho lieavens on tho coasts of 
Syria and burnt many houses. 

A.H. 746. — Tho palace of Kisra was demolished on the 4tli 
of Safar. 

A.H. 749. — A dreadful plague ravaged tho cities of Egypt and 
Syria. 

A.H. 802. — Fire caught tho temple of Mecca and injured ifc. 

A.H. 819. — A groat pestilence broke out in most of tho cities 
of tho world. 

A.H. 836. — A comet appeared. 

A.H. 842. — Tho foundation of a Jdm(C Mmjid was laid in 
Adarna, 

A.H 844. — Tho Jdm(d was completed. 

A.H. 862. — Discovery of the New World by Columbus. 

A.H. 877. — A total eclipHo of tho sun took place on the 27th 
of llabi'u-1 awwal, and the stars appeared during tho darkness. 

A.H. 883. — A groat plague occurred in Mecca. 

A.H. 884. — Damascus was burnt. 
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A.H. 901-904. — The rivers were greatly swollen, and pestilen- 
tial diseases broke out in all the cities of Eum. 

A.H. 903. — A Jdma^ Masjicl was founded in Constantinople. 

A.H. 912. — The Portuguese took possession of some of the 
coasts of India. 

A.H. 1012. — The medicinal properties of tobacco were dis- 
covered, and it was used in smoking, as it is now. 

A.H. 1030. — The water of the Bay of Constantinople was 
frozen by excess of cold. 

A.H. 1099.— A pestilential disorder broke out in Burhinpiii* 
and the Dakhin, which continued till a.h. 1104, and destroyed 
half the people. 

A.H. 1116-1119. A great famine occurred in Burhanpur a»nd 
the Dakhin, and many men died of hunger. 

A.H. 1140.— The rain fell very copiously in Burhanpur, and 
the river Tapti rose so high that it inundated one-tenth of the 
city, and destroyed one-fourth of the houses. 

A.H. 1148.— Towards the end of the year such a violent 
earthquake occurred in Kashmir, that it destroyed about two 
thousand houses. 
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“The Guarded Treasury’’ is so peculiar a name, that it pro- 
bably represents the date when the woidi was first commenced, 
1142 A.H. The narrative, however, is brought down to the 
year 1150 a.h^ or eight years subsequent. 

The second volume only of this work'has come into my posses- 
sion, and in that nothing is stated with respect to the name and 
position of the author. The first volume seems to have been 
devoted to miscellaneous subjects. We are told incidentally, in a 
passage at the beginning of the second volume, that, amongst 
other things, it contained a Treatise on Knowledge. There 
could have been nothing on history, for that subject is exhausted 
in the second volume. The names of authorities are not given 
in any general form, but the Tahakdt‘% Ndsiri and Tabnkdt-i 
Akhari are quoted. The only portion that can be considered 
original is the first portion on the duties and observances of 
kings and ministers, which is profusely illustrated by quotations 
from the Kurdn. 

This work is very rare. I have seen but one copy, which is 
in the possession of Sa’idu-d din Ahmad Khdn, of Muradabad. 
As before m-entioned, it is deficient in the first volume. It was 
transcribed in 1188 a.h., in the NasfaMh character. 

CONTENTS, 

On the Duties and Observances of Kings and Ministers, pp, 
1 to 50 — The ’Ummayideand ’Abbaside Khalifs^ pp. 57 to 62 — 
Ghazni vides, pp. 63 to 78 — ^Kings of Dehll before Bdbar, pp. 
73 to 141— Timtirian Dynasty, down to Muhammad Shdh, pp. 
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141 to 283 — Kings of the Dakhin, pp. 283 to 300 — Sultans of 
Gujarat, pp. 301 to 315 — Sultans of MdlwS., pp. 316 to 330 — 
Sultans of Bengal, pp, 331 to 335 — Sultans of Jaiinpur, pp. 
336 to 339— Rulers of Sind, pp. 339 to 342 — ^Rulers of Multdn, 
pp. 343 to 346 — Sultans of Kashmir, pp. 346 to 357 — Brief 
Description of Hindustan, pp. 357 to 358. 

Size — Large 8vo., 358 pages, each comprising 22 lines. 

EXTRACT. 

In the city of ^gra there was a large temple, in which there 
were numerous idols, all adorned and embellished with precious 
jewels and valuable pearls. It was the custom for the infidels to 
resort to this temple from- far and near several times in each 
year to worship the idols, and a certain fee to the Government 
was fixed upon each man, for which he obtained admittance. As 
there was a large congress of pilgrims, a very considerable amount 
was realized from them, and paid into the royal treasury. This 
practice had been observed to the end of the reign of the 
Emperor Shah Jahan, and in the commencement of Aurangzeb's 
government ; but when the latter was informed of it, he was 
exceedingly angry, and abolished the custom. The greatest 
nobles of his Court represented to him that a large sum was 
realized and paid into the public treasury, and that if it were 
abolished, a great reduction in the income of the State would 
take place. The Emperor observed, “ What you say is right, but 
I have considered well on the subject, and have reflected on it 
deeply; but if you wish to augment the revenue, there is a 
better plan of attaining that object by exacting the jizi/a. By 
this means idolatry will be suppressed, the Muhammadan religion 
and -the true faith will be honoured, our proper duty will be per- 
formed, the finances of the State will be increased, and the 
infidels will be disgraced.” On hearing this, all the nobles and 
ministers of the throne admired and praised the wisdom of the Em- 
peror, who added, that ‘‘ by this plan the money would be saved, 
because the infidels came several times in a year and paid only a 
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little into the treasury ; but they will pay the j%%ya only once a 
year, and the Grovemment income will be increased, which is the 
grand object.'” This was highly approved of by all the nobles ; 
and the Emperor ordered all the golden and silver idols to be 
broken, and the temple destroyed. The revenue of the Govern- 
ment was much increased ; it not only exceeded fes, but came 
up to several Tiron. The ji%ya was collected from all, great 
and small, Hindus as well as rebel infidels, in all parts of the 
Empire, which extended on three sides to the sea. The Govern- 
ment officers also made great exertions in levying it, and in no 
case acted with indulgence and partiality. Consequently Isldm 
acquired great predominance, and the Muhammadans were so 
dreaded that, for instance, if a Hindu went riding on his horse, 
and a peon of the office which collected the tax caught him, the 
colour of his face instantly changed, and he began to coax the 
peon ; but until he had shown the receipt for the of the year, 

he could not stir a step from the place without being taken to the 
office. But at present the rule for \ki^ji%ya is totally abolished. 
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OP 

EUSTAM ’ALr. 

The author of this work is Eustam 'Alij son of Muhammad 
Khalil Shahdbddi. He gives as the immediate reason of writing 
the Tdrikh-i Sindi, that contemporaries, from excessive attach- 
ment to this world, neglected entirely to ponder on their exist- 
ence, either as regards its origin pr end ; and from their firm 
belief, under the delusions of their evil passions, in the long 
duration of their lives in this world of mutations, pursued a pre- 
sumptuous and vain line of conduct. So he entertained a desire 
to commit to writing a brief account of just kings, and how they 
controlled oppressors and tyrants, in the hope that, while it 
might prove a lesson to the wise, it would not fail to draw the 
attention of intelligent readers to the instability of all earthly 
pleasures, and the short duration of human life, and so induce 
them to withdraw their affections from this world. 

The execution of his intention was, however, suspended for a 
time by necessities, which compelled him to travel from city to 
city in search of employment and subsistence, until at last he was 
fortunate enough to take up his abode in Bhopdl. Here, for a 
period of three years, he subsisted on the munificence of certain 
great men and many sincere friends, more especially on the liberal 
support of Nawdb Tdr Muhammad Khdn, ‘‘ a just nobleman, 
imder whose administration the inhabitants of the dependencies 
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of Bhopdl enjoy the blessings of peace.” As the wants of the 
author were thus supplied, he attained peace of mind, and was 
enabled to compose the work which was the object of his heart's 
desire. 

The Tdrikh-i Hindi was composed in the year 1154 a.h. (1741-2 
a.d.) as we learn, not only from an ambiguous passage in the 
Preface, but from an express declaration to that effect at the 
beginning of the tenth chapter. The history also closes at that 
period, though towards the end of the work the twenty-fourth 
year of Muhammad Shdh is mentioned, which would make it 
a year later. Only six pages, however, preceding this passage, 
the author reiterates the statement that the work was composed 
in the twenty-third year of Muhammad Shah’s reign. It may 
be considered altogether a useful compilation, as it is not copied 
verbatim from known authors, and in the latter part of it the 
author writes of many matters which came under his own 
observation or those of his friends. Amongst the works which 
he most frequently quotes are two, of which no traces can be 
obtained, — the 8iyar4 Hindi and the Faiuzdt4 Akhari, The 
former is frequently mentioned, from the time of the Slave 
Dynasty to the reign of Farrukh Siyar, and must, therefore, be a 
general History of India. The quotations from the Faiuzdi4 
Akbari are rarer, but extend from the time of Mahmiid 
Ghaznavi to the time of Muhammad Sh4h, It appears to be 
partly a religious work, containing some historical anecdotes, for 
in the conclusion, in the chapter upon holy men, he says that it 
was composed by Shdh Ghuldm Muhiu-d din, and dedicated to 
his spiritual teacher, Saiyid Shdh ’AH Akbar, after whom it was 
called FaiUzdt4 Akbari. Other works incidentally quoted are 
the Tdrikh4 Baddiini, Habibu-s Siyar, Khuldsatu4 Tatvdrikh, 
Tdrlkh-iAkbarsMM, Tdrikh4 Farrukh Siyar, Tdrikh-i Jahdngiri, 
Mir-dt-i Mas^udi, Tdrikh4 Shahdb^, and the Tdrikh4 Mahmudi. 
It is probable that the last two are familiar works disguised under 
uncommon appellations. 

The author is fond of indulging in poetical quotations, 
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sentences from the Kuran, and moral reflections. But the 
quotations have been excluded from the following Extracts. 

This History is divided into an Introduction, ten Chapters 
{tabaka)^ and a Conclusion. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 — Introduction, on the Creation, the instability 
of the world, and an account of Hindustan, p. 8 — Chap. i. On 
the Hindu Pajas preceding Islam, p. 56 — ii. The Grhaznivides 
and Ghorians, p. 124 — hi. The Khilji Sultans, p. 176 — iv. The 
Tughlik'Shdhi Sultans, p. 193 — v. The Kliizr-khanians, p. 216 — 
vi. The Lodi Afghan Sultans, p. 225 — viL The early Tiniurian 
Kings, p. 257 — viii. The Sur Afghan Dynasty, p. 279 — ix. The 
minor independent Dynasties, p. 326 — x. The later Timurian 
Kings, p. 348. Conclusion — On the holy, learned, and excellent 
men and poets, whom the author has conversed with, or heard 
of, p. 595. 

Size — 8vo., containing 651 pages, each of 11 lines. 

The only copy which I know of the Tdrikh-i Hindi was 
obtained for me by the kindness of Miydn Eaujddr Muhammad 
Khan, from the library of Kawab Sikandra Begam of BhopS,!, 
and being in the possession of the descendants of Tar Mu- 
hammad Khan, the patron of the author, it is perhaps unique. 
But though there may be more copies in Bhopal, it is probable 
there are very few beyond the precincts of that city. 

[The Extracts which follow were translated by a munsM, and 
revised by Sir H. M. Elliot.] 

EXTRACTS. 

Reign of Abu- 1 Path Hdsini-d din Muhammad Shah. 

This Prince was a lover of pleasure and indolence, negligent 
of political duties, and addicted to loose habits, but of somewhat 
a generous disposition. He was entirely careless regarding his 
subjects. As is well known, this Emperor, so long as AmiruA 
nmard Husain Ah Khdn lived, strictly observed, by virtue of 
the efllcient management of that great Saiyid, all the ancient 
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laws and established rules of his ancestors. The achievement of 
all undertakings, the arrangement of all political affairs, and 
the execution of all wars were carried on in an excellent manner 
by the wisdom of that high nobleman. The Emperor decided all 
disputes without partiality, according to the Muhammadan law ; 
but when some of the nobles, natives of this country and of Turdn, 
overcome by their evil passions, and merely through envy and 
malice, put that well-wisher of the creatures of God to death, to 
the great mortification of poor people and all good subjects, the 
Emperor became master of his own will, and, actuated by his 
youthful passions and folly and pride, resigned himself to frivo- 
lous pursuits and the company of wicked and mean characters. 
This created a spirit of opposition and enmity towards him in 
those very nobles who, from their malicious disposition, had 
been the instruments of the death of Husain ’Ali Khan. 
The Emperor, . on account of the rebellion of the nobles, the 
fear of his own life, and the temptations of his evil passions, 
shut up the gate of justice and gave no ear to complaints. As the 
splendour and delight of the garden of this world, and the ver- 
dure and fruitfulness of the fields of this earth, depend upon the 
flow of the stream of the equity and justice of Kings, so the 
withering of the trees of this world is caused by the hot winds 
of the negligence and carelessness of rulers and dissensions among 
well-disposed nobles. 

In a short time, many of the officers of this kingdom put out 
their feet from the path of obedience to the sovereign, and many 
of the infidels, rebels, tyrants and enemies stretched out the 
hands of rapacity and extortion upon the weaker tributaries and 
the poor subjects. Great disorders arose in the country, which 
shall be briefly related, according to each year of the reign, if 
God please. 


Fifth Tear of the Eeign. 

At the end of this year, Sharfu-d daula Irddatmand Khan, 
with a body of nobles, was sent against Eija Ajit Singh, who, 
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having broken out into open mutiny, and taken possession of 
Ajmir and Sambhar, had reached as far as Narnaul. He was 
accompanied by Raja Jai Singh Sawai, Muhammad Khdn Ban- 
gash, and Gopal Singh, Raja of Bhaddwar, at the head of an army 
of about one hundred thousand horse and more than two hundred 
elephants. Raja Ajit Singh, on hearing the news, lost all courage, 
fled from Ndrnaul, and took refuge in the fort of G-arh-patti. 
Here he held out for some time, and at last, mounting a camel, 
went off to Jodhpur. He- then sued for peace, and made over 
his son, Dhankal Singh, to the nobles- to carry to Court. In the 
mean time, Ajit Singh was slain by his younger son, Bakht Singh, 
and Dhankal Singh, upon reaching the Court, obtained the inves- 
titure of the chiefship. He returned to his country, and became 
its ruler. His brother, Bakht Singh, besieged the fort of IST^gor, 
and having driven out the Rdja of that place, became himself 
master of it. In the same year Raja Jai Singh founded a 
magnificent new city between the towns of Amber and Sang^cnir, 
and called it Jaipur, after the name of Sawdi Jai Singh, 

Sixth Year of the Reign. 

Nizamu-I Mulk, being disgusted with the Emperor, went 
towards Muradabad and Sambhal, under the pretence of hunting. 
When he had gone as far as the Ganges, near the town of Garh 
Muktesar, he at once turned aside from his course, and pro- 
ceeding Did Ko-l and Jalesar, crossed the Chambal and went 
towards the Dakhin. The Emperor, on hearing of this, sent 
orders to Mubdriz Ehan, appointing him governor of that 
province, and instigating him to destroy Nizdmu-1 Mulk. 
Mubdrizu-1 Mulk, in consideration of the obligations he owed, 
went from Haidarabad towards Aurangdbdd. Niz4mu-1 Mulk 
sued for peace, hut Mubdriz Khdn was destined for the 
honour of martyrdom, so he did not listen to his advances, and 
rashly engaged in fight. The brave warriors, having boldly 
fought, put many insurgents to the sword. ‘ By chance, 
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Mubdrizu4 Mulk was slain, and Nizdmu-1 Mulk, in perfect 
security, obtained the governorship of the Dakhin. Muhammad 
Shah, on being informed of this, was obliged to confer the 
post of minister, which was vacated by Nizdmu-1 Mulk, on 
rtim^du-d daula Kamru-d dm Khan, and sent a far man to 
Niz^tmu-1 Mulk, appointing him governor of the Dakhin, and 
bestowing on him the rank of vicegerency and the title of 
jS^saf Jdh. 


Seventh Year op the Reign. 

In this year a person, having assumed the name of SAbir Shdli, 
went to Kumdon, and represented to the Raja of that place, 
whose name was Debi Singh, that he was one of the princes of the 
house of Timur, and thus obtained repeated orders on the 
functionaries below the hills at Kdsipur and Rudarpiir, to the 
effect that they should give him a red tent, such as is usual for 
the royal family, as well as some troops to accompany him. 
Having carried these orders into eftect, they collected no less than 
forty thousand Rohillas. Shaikh ’Azamatu-llah Khan, who in 
those days was the governor of Murdddbdd and Samblial, was 
sent to quell the insurrection, with a body of fifteen thousand 
horse and twelve elephants. In a single attack he overthrew tho 
Rohilla army. The Afghans were dispersed, and many were put 
to the sword. SS.bir Shdh fled towards the oast, and went to 
Burhanu-1 Mulk, who, having captured liim, sent him to tho 
Emperor, under the custody of Murid Khdn, a noble of high 
rank, and he was ordered to be imprisoned. 

Ninth Year op the Reign. 

A dispute arose in the Emperor’s audience chamber between 
Muzaffar Khdn and Burhdnu-l Mulk, because the latter officer, 
in the province of Oudh, had taken possession of the jdgirs of 
mansahddrs. It continued many days, and at last Mir Jumla 
Ydr Khan was appointed by the Emperor of the World to decide 
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it. He was of opinion that Burhanu-1 Mulk should resign the 
governorship of Oudh, and MuzaiSar Khin the office of superin- 
tendent of the ordnance. The former situation, in consequence 
of the removal of Burhanu-1 Mulk, was given to Muzaffar Khdn, 
and Burhanu-1 Mulk was to be appointed governor of Mdlwa. 
This decision was approved and confirmed, and the office of the 
superintendent of ordnance, which was vacated hy Muzaffar 
Khan, was entrusted to Sd’du-d din Khan, in whose place, Sher 
Afghan Khan was appointed steward of the household. Muzaffar 
Khan, with the intention of going to the province of Oudh, 
pitched his tents near Patparganj, and Burhdnu-l Mulk inarched 
towards Malwa ; but when the latter reached iigra, he at once 
crossed the river Jumna, and went towards Oudh. Muzaffar Jang 
was consequently obliged to proceed to Ajmir, as the government 
of that province included Ndrnaul and Sdmbhar. 

Tenth Year of the Eeign. 

Muhammad Khdn Bangash Ghazanfar Jang, with an army of 
eighty thousand horse and more than a hundred elephants, pro- 
ceeded to the province of Allahabad, to fight against ES-ja 
Ohatrsdl. After great exertions and many actions, the fort of 
Jitgarh, where he resided, was taken. Chatrsal fled for refuge 
to the Zaminddrs of Jharna and Puma, and the whole territory 
came into the possession of the Khan. 

Burhanu-1 Mulk led an army against the fort of Chachandi, 
near Shdhdbad Kanauj, the chief of which was Hindu Singh, a 
Ohandela E^jput. He was, however, not to be subdued; but Eaja 
Gopal Singh Bhadauria, who accompanied Burhanu-1 Mulk, undei* 
the pretence of making peace, went to Hindu Singh and told him 
that it was not expedient to quarrel with the EmperoPs nobles, 
that he should leave the fort for three days, and he called God to 
witness that, after three days, when peace would be concluded, 
the possession of the fort should be restored to him. Hindu 
Singh was deceived, and left the fort, and with his family and 
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property pitched his tents at some distance. The third day, by 
the order of Burhdnu-l Mulk, Rdja Gopdl Singh, breaking his 
word, took the fort and zaminddri into his own possession. Con- 
sequently Hindu Singh, having no remedy, prepared to fight with 
the army of Burhdnu-1 Mulk, which amounted to about sixty 
thousand horse, but, baffled in his attempt, retreated towards the 
territory of Chatrs^iL As a punishment for violating his promise, 
Edja Gopdl Singh soon hastened towards his own destruction. 
After his death, his son, Antrat Singh, was confirmed in posses- 
sion of that district. 

Eleventh Yeah of the Eeign. 

The brother-in-law of Tahawwur Khdn, named Muhammad 
Afzal, according to the Emperor’s orders, succeeded Tahawwur 
Khan as his heir in the zmiinddri of Shah Jahanpur, and took 
possession of it. 'Abdu-llah Khdn and Ziihuru-llah Khdn, 
brothers of T4ju-d din Khdn, who had fled away towards 
Shamsdbdd-niau, in conjunction with Mir Khurram ’Ali, a 
relative of the author, collected eight thousand horse of the 
Eohilla tribe, and advanced towards that city. Muhammad 
Afzal came out against him with a large body of Afghans. A 
most fierce battle was fought near the city on the banks of the 
Garra. Muhammad Afzal was slain, and ’Abdu-llah Khan 
became master of the zammddri. 

Mir Mushrif, who was one of the principal officers of the 
great Emperor, departed from this perishable world to the ever- 
lasting regions, and was buried in a garden which he had himself 
made. 


Twelfth Tear of the Eeign. 

Saiyid Miran, who was truly a man of great virtue and 
devotion, went on a Friday to the JdnuC Masjid of Dehli, and, 
in order to attract attention to the wrongs of the oppressed 
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people, prohibited the reading of the hliutla, upon which, the 
Eazdrk of the artillery, under the Emperor’s orders, put him 
to death. From that day disturbances arose throughout the 
kingdom, and enemies and rebels gained more and more power 
every day. The Emperor greatly regretted this event, but to no 
purpose. 

It was reported to tlie Emperor that the base enemy (the 
Mahrattas)/ having crossed the Nerbadda, had attacked Giridhar 
Bahadur, the Governor of Malwa, and plundered his camp. 

TJie Emperor also received intelligence in this year that Baji 
Bao Mahratta, having collected an army of 100,000 horse, had 
come to assist Raja Chatrsal, and had besieged Muhammad Khdn 
Bangash in Jitgarh. The time of the decadence of the Empire 
had arrived, and in retaliation for shedding the innocent blood of 
Saiyid Miran, no plan of repelling the enemy proved effectual. 
From that time to this the power and dominion of that tribe has 
daily increased. The siege of Jitgarh lasted for six months, and 
within the fort one sir of flour was sold for eighty rupees. At 
last, Chatrsal obliged Muhammad Khan to evacuate the fort, and 
having given him back some of the horses which he had plundered 
from him, allowed him to depart. In the way, the Khan met 
with his sonyJKaira Khdn, at the head of twelve thousand horse, 
and both fath^ and son returned to their native city, Farrukh- 
abad, which had been founded in the name of Muhammad 
Farrukli Siyar. From that time the population increased every 
day, and gradually it became a very large city. 

• In this year, in the month of Sha’bdn, a great tumult arose in 
.^lie Jama' Masjkl, to avenge the death of a Musulman who was 
slain by a Hindu of the name of Subh Karan. The Hindus were 
assisted by the Royal mutasaddk (or writers). On Friday, at 
about 3 o’clock, a great fight took place. Seventeen men were 
killed within the Masjid, and Sher Afghan Kh^n, the Emperor’s 
steward, having received a wound, escaped by the assistance of 
Rosliaim-d daula. 

1 Tliroughout the Mahrattas are designated simply as ghanim ^^ enemies/* 
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Thirteenth Year of the Reign. 

Muliammad Elian BangaKsh Ghazanfar Jang was appointed 
Governor of tlie province of Mdlwa, on condition of his chastising 
the enemy. When he went there, lie sometimes fought with 
them, sometimes connived at their proceedings, and in this manner 
managed to prolong the period of his government. 

Fourteenth Year of the Reign. 

Information was received that Muhammad Khan Ghazanfar 
Jang liad crossed the Nerbadda, and joined Nizanni-1 Mulk.' 
He was removed from the government of M^lwa, and Raja Jai 
Singh Sawai was appointed in his stead. 

In this year Mir Jurnla Tarkhan, one of the greatest nobles, 
and a man of learning and a friend of the learned, who 
was chiefly engaged in the study of the natural sciences, ac- 
cording to the will of God, departed this transitory world. 
This Mir Jurnla was called Mir Tbadu-llah. He came to 
Hindustan from Samai'katid iii search of his father, Mir Abd-1 
Wafa, who had become kazi of Benares. By degrees he 
himself was appointed htzi of tlie province of Bengal, and 
when Prince Muhammad Farrukh Siyar became governor of 
that province, ho made him his tutor. During tlie time of this 
Prince's reign lie was reckoned one of the greatest nobles of 
tbe State, and liad the conduct of all political affairs in his 
hands. At last, through the hostility of the Saiyids, ho was 
deprived, after the murder of Farrukh Siyar, of all the insignia of 
nobility 3 but, by the favour of Husain 'AU Khdii, ho was again 
raised to his former rank and as well as to the ofllco of 
siidlir. lie was a person of oxcceding generosity, and gave 
away lacs of rupees. Ho was often heard to say, that as regards 
the works of this world, he had only one desire unfulfilled, which 
was that ho had never been able to give any person a present of 
one hror of rupees. Ho loved knowledge and learned men, 
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because by means of his learning »he had reached the Emperor’s 
Court, and obtained his rank. 

In the same year, at the instigation of Edja Jai Singh, the vile 
enemy took possession of Mdlwa, and the Raja himself added 
to his own territory many parganas which belonged to the 
Emperor in the vicinity of Amber. Dhankal Singh, Rdja of 
Marwdr, sacked the district of Rewdri, which is thirty kos from 
Dehli, and took thirteen lacs of rupees from the authorities of 
that place. The enemies in all parts of the country stretched 
out their hands to ravage and plunder. 

Fifteenth Tear of the Reign. 

Waziru-1 Mulk I’timddu-d daula i^famru-d din Khdn, with 
7.0,000 horse, marched from Dehli against Udaru, Zaminddr 
of Kora Jahdnabad, who had killed J^n Nis& Khan. Uddru, on 
receiving the intelligence, retired from the district, and Kamru-d 
din Khan returned to the seat of Empire through Kanauj and 
Farrukhabad. 

Sixteenth Year of the Reign. 

Muzaffar Khan, brother of Khdn-daurdn Khan, accompanied 
by Jai Singh and other Rajas, was despatched with a large army 
against the enemy, but being informed at Sironj that they had 
crossed the Nerbadda, and gone to the Dakhin, he returned to the 
capital. 


Seventeenth Tear of the Reign. 

According to the Emperor’s orders, I’timadu-d daula Kamru-d 
din Khan Nusrat Jang, with a large army, many elephants, and 
heavy ordnance, moved towards the •enemy through -Aigra, and 
Amiru-1 umara Bahadur Samsdmu-d daula Mansur Jang, with 
many nobles and Rajas, and at the head of an army said to 
amount to 90,000 horse, and a large park of artillery, marched 
through the territory of Mewat. But through the misrepresen- 
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tations of Edja Jai Singli, ho was induced to give orders not to 
commence an action. One day, however, as ’AH Hdniid Khan, 
one of the chief nobles, had left camp, he encountered by chance 
a body of the enemy. Although he had no force with him at 
the time, yet with his few attendants he repulsed the assailants, 
and returned to the camp in safety. As the Amim-l twiard 
would not engage with the enemy, one of the nobles named Tir- 
anddz Kh&n deserted him, and departed with three hundred 
horse with the intention of going to Dohli ; upon which a party 
of the enemy, acting, it is said, under the instructions of Edja 
Jai Singh, hastened in pursuit, and haying overtaken him, sur- 
rounded him on all sides like a swarm of ants and locusts. 
Tir-anddz Kh^m showed great courage, and after fighting nobly, 
met with tho honour of martyrdom. Of his followers some were 
killed, and others fell prisoners into tho hands of the enemy. 

In the mean time, one of tho enemy, by name Malharji, with 
a body of 45,000 horse, overran some of the pargamB of E4ja 
Jai Singh, and laid siege to the fort of SS-mbhar. After three 
days tho city was taken and plundered. It is said that nine 
hundred inhabitants of the city were killed and wounded. He 
took a contribution of one hundred and fifty thousand rupees, 
besides two elephants and some horses from Fakhru-d din Husain 
Khdn, son of XJdu Afghdn Kh&n, the then governor of the place, 
and returned to oppose tho army of tho Amkru-l imiard, 

Tho Amirn4 umard, deceived by Ildja Jai Singh, returning to 
tho capital without coming once to action, arrived on the 17th of 
Zi-1 hijja. rtim&du-d daixla, who had gone to oppose the enemy 
via Agra, fought with Piluji Mahratta, near Narwar, 

At last, ho also, leaving tho result of tho war, returned to 
l)ehli on the 29th of Zi-1 hijja in the same year. 


Eighteenth Yeak of the Eeign. 

Tho enemy went to the territory of Mew4r, which is ruled by 
tho lldn4, reached the city of I/dipur, and having taken a con- 
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tribution from the Eana, turned towards Marwar, plundered the 
city of Mirta, took some tribute from Bakht Singh, Rdja of 
Nagor, and then arrived at Ajmir. The Mahratta chiefs alighted 
from their horses, and with the utmost respect visited the 
tomb of the great and venerable Khwaja, and thence advanced 
to the fort of Etipnagar. Eaja Sawant Singh had busied himself 
in strengthening the fort with heavy guns. The army of 
the enemy, seeing no way of success, retreated, after suffering 
much loss, towards Jaipur. In the mean time, Yddgar Khan 
Eao, Saiyid Eirpardn, and Najabat ’Ali Kh5,n, the nephew of 
Husain ’All Khan, went to Jai Singh, to request his interposition 
in coming to some accommodation with the enemy. All these 
officers, with the concurrence of Eaja Jai Singh, gave the enemy 
in the district of Kishangarh a sum of twenty lacB of rupees on 
the part of the Emperor, to induce them to return to the Dakliin, 
when they themselves returned to Dehli, 

During this year Burh^nu-1 Mulk Sa’adat Khdn went towards 
Kora Jahandbad. The chief of that tract, named Bhan:want, 
son of tfddru, who before this, having killed J ^n Nisar Khan, 
governor of that place, had greatly injured and oppressed the 
peasantry, on receiving the news of the Burh£nu-1 Mulk’s ad- 
vance, marched forward with a body of vagabonds amounting to 
twenty-five thousand horse and foot. The army of Burhanu-1 
Mulk, excepting himself and two thousand horse, had not yet 
crossed the Ganges, when suddenly the army of that ringleader 
of the infidels appeared. After both parties had met, much 
fighting ensued. Bhagwant Singh himself shot an arrow which 
wounded Burhdnu-l Mulk in the arm. But that lion of the 
field of courage immediately drew it out, and in turn shot that 
vile infidel in the forehead, and sent him to the next world. 
Many of his followers were slain, and the rest fled away. 
Burhdnu-l Mulk victoriously returned to camp, and ordered him 
to be flayed, and his skin to be filled with straw. His head and 
that of hia son were placed on the points of spears and sent to 
the capital. 
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In the beginning of Sha^bdri of this year tlie compiler of this 
work saw with his own eyes the skins and heads of both those 
unfortunate wretches hanging in the hdzdr of Dohli near the 
Police Office. 


Nineteenth Year of the Reign. 

The Mahratta armies entered the territory of Bhad^war, the 
chief of whicli, Amrat Singh, collected an army, advanced from 
the town of Ater with the utmost intrepidity, and gave battle at 
the distance of a 1m from that town. It is commonly reported 
that the army of the R4ja consisted of seven thousand horse, 
twenty thousand foot, and forty-five elephants ; while that of the 
invaders amounted to near one hundro<l thousand horse. The war 
continued for one month ; and although tho territory of Bhad&- 
war lay close to tho capital, yet that Emperor, the asylum of 
negligence, took no measures for the expulsion of tho foe. It is 
said that one of tho brothers of tho Il4ja, who had long cherished 
hatred against him in his own bosom, joined with the enemy, who, 
at his instigation, loft half of his army to confront the Rdja, and 
sent the other half through tho towns of Goliad and Barhad to 
tho town of Ater, which they began to plunder. The E^ija was 
obliged to retreat, fighting all tlio way with tho enemy, and got 
safe into the fort. Although tho onoiny had plundered much 
treasure and property, yet ho took bovsides a contribution of 
twenty lam of rupees in cash and ton elephants. 

After this, in tho beginning of VAA. hijja of tho same year, tho 
enemy‘’s army liaving crossed tho river Jumna, near tho village 
of ll&pri, besieged tho fort of Shukohdbfi,d. Kliatri, tho 

governor of that place, presented him one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand rupees and an elephant, and thus saved tho town. March- 
ing thonce, tho invaders burnt down Firozdbdd and FtimddpfiiSs 
which is five Jm from tlio capital, Agra, and plundered them, and 
then proceeded towards J&losar. All of a sudden, about dawn, 
Burlidnu-l Mulk drew near, having marched from Etawa in 
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pursuit of the enemy. At first, his nephew Abu-1 Mansur 
Khdn Safdar Jang, with twelve thousand horse, came in sight, 
when the Mahrattas, with their usual confidence, considering his 
force to be small, surrounded him on all sides. Abu-1 Mansur 
Khdn slowly retreated, fighting all the way, till he reached the 
spot occupied by jBurhdnu-1 Mulk, at the head of fifty thousand 
horse. When the Mahrattas approached near, he suddenly 
charged the army of those rebels with his cavalry, like a wolf 
falling upon sheep, or a tiger upon a deer* Thus those vagabonds, 
seized by the hand of death, were obliged to run away in alarm 
towards the forest. 

The Muhammadan army pursued them, made heaps of the 
slain, and kept the battle raging for the distance of thirty-five 
kos» A body of the invaders were overtaken near the tank of 
I’timddpur, and three chiefs with about a thousand men were 
taken prisoners. Those who escaped the sword crossed the 
river Jumna. Many of them missed the ford, and were 
drowned in the river of eternity, but most of them escaped and 
joined their countrymen. When the prisoners were brought 
before Burhdnu-1 Mulk, he gave each man a rupee for his 
expenses, and set them all at liberty ; but he kept the three chiefs 
loaded with chains. After this, he returned towards Shah- 
J ahandbad, from which place Amiru-l imard Khdn-daurdn was 
advancing with a body of twenty-five thousand horse, some guns, 
and many elephants, accompanied by Muhammad Khdn Bangash 
Ghazanfar Jang, at the head of twelve thousand horse. The 
army, which in the beginning of Zi-1 ka’da had been ordered by 
His Majesty to proceed against the enemy, met Burhanu-1 
Mulk near the city of Mathura, in the beginning of the month of 
Zi-1 hijja. 

One day, the Amiru-l umard invited Burhdnu-l Mulk to his 
tents, and prepared a feast for his reception. In the midst of the 
banquet it was suddenly reported that the enemy’s army, havino- 
marched through the town of Fathptir, and leaving Dig, the native 
land of Badnd Jdt, on the right, had arrived at Dehli. Burhanu-l 
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Miilk, on hearing this, bit the finger of sorrow with the teeth of 
distraction, and, mounting an elephant, hastened towards that 
city. It is commonly said that Ttirnddu-d daula Kauiru-d dm 
Khan, who, with the intention of expelling the enemy, was then 
encamped near K6.m5-n Pah5.ri, also returned to Pehli. In 
the mean time, R6ja Jai Singh, having marched from Jaipur with 
an army of fifty thousand R&jput horse and above seventy 
elephants, advanced as far as the town of Nimrdmi ; but when he 
heard the nows of Burhdnu-1 Mulk's march towards the capital, 
he returned to Jaipur. The enemy’s army, having sacked the 
village of Nakal, near DeliU, went to the shrine of the great 
Khwaja Kutbu-d din ; but as they could not obtain admittance, they 
plundered tho inhabitants of the place, and the next day appeared 
before tho Bdrahpola. Early in the morning, according to the 
Emperor’s orders, Mir Hasan Kh4n, the commandant of the 
Emperor’s body-guard, came out to oppose him with a body of 
one thousand mamahddri horse. Immediately behind him, Amir 
Khdn, and other nobles, with a large army and artillery, came out 
of tho city, and stood before the enemy ; but as they had not been 
ordered to fight, they did not commence the battle. Mir Hasan 
Khan and lUja Sheo Singh, however, advanced and fought 
valiantly. * * During the fight the enemy retreated, and pitched 
their tents near Tdl Kator4. Tho next morning, on hearing the 
nows of ]lurhdiiu-l Mulk’s arrival, B4ji Rdo, the chief of the 
Mahrattas, rode like a jackal running away at the roar of a tiger, 
and fled from tho place. Kamru-d din Kh^n, who had ad- 
vanced with throe hundred men, engaged in a severe skirmish, 
and retired after killing some of his opponents. 

As Burlifi.nu-1 Mulk had advanced without orders and engaged 
witli tho enemy, ho fell under His Majesty's displeasure, and 
being distressed at this, ho crossed the Jumna without an inter- 
view with the Emperor, and returned to his own residence. 
When the Amini-l umard and Muhammad Khdn were returning 
to Dehli, the Jits of the village of Mitrol, between Kodal and 
Palwal, fell on their baggage and plundered it. Conse(juently 
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the army surrounded the village, and having sacked it, set it on 
fire. The Amiru-l tmard entered the seat of the Empire, and, 
according to the royal orders, Muhammad Khan returned to 
iigra for its protection. Towards the end of the same year 
NizamuJ Mulk arrived from the Dakhin, and on Monday, the 
16th of Rabi’u-l awwal, had an interview with His Majesty in 
the capital. 


Twentieth Tear of the Eetgn. 

In the commencement of this year 8000 horse of the Edthor 
ESjputs, among whom were eighteen chiefs, the relatives of 
Eaja Dhankal Singh, assembled on some pretence in the city of 
Sambhar. Bharat Singh, their leader, by whose hands Shaikli 
Illahyar Khdn of Bilgrdm had been slain in the battle wliich 
was fought between Sarbuland Khan and Dhankal Singh, openly 
drank wine on a Friday in the Masjid of Sdmbhar, and pro- 
hibited the mtiazzin from calling to prayer. It happened that 
Hayatu-llah Khdn, son of Jamdlu-llah Khdn, the governor of 
the place, with a few men, went to them in the evening. After 
some verbal altercation, the matter ended in a re<Tular fiirht. 
That lion of the field of battle thrust Bhdrat Singh into 
the well of destruction with a stroke of his lance. Tlic 
market of the angel of death was thronged through the use of 
rockets, arrows, and lances. Eighteen chiefs of the opponents 
were slain, and the rest fled away. Three followers of the Khan, 
who were Saiyids of Ndrnaul, obtained the degree of martyrdom, 
and were interred near the tomb of Saiyid Husain Khan. 

During this year I’timddu-d daula Kamru-d din Khan, with 
50,000 horse and many elephants and guns, moved towards 
Barha, the native place of the Saiyids, and sent ’Azimu-llah 
Khan Zahirn-d daula with a large army to precede him. 
’Azimu-llah Khan, for fear of his life, placed several guns around 
him in the shape of a triangle. Saifu-d din ’AU Khdn, brother 

Kntbu-1 Mulk and Husain ’AU Khdn, who was the chief of 
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Barha, with three hundred horse, boldly attacked that miserable 
body. When the Muj^hals fired their guns, a great number of 
the Saiyids were killed; but Saifu-d din 'All Khan, with a few 
other Saiyids, to avenge their death, drew out their swords, and 
repulsed the Mughals to the distance of three miles. Suddenly 
the wanderer of the forest of wretchedness and misfortune, by 
name ^Ali Muhammad, a Kohilla, at the direction of Ttirnddu-d 
daula, and with the hope of preferment, came from the rear 
with 20,000 Eiohillas, and fell upon the Saiyids. Thus he 
sacrificed the good of the next world to the desires of this earth, 
and became the cause of victory to the Turanis. ’Azimu-llah 
Khan, having buried the Saiyids, returned to Dehli laden with 
immense plunder, and accompanied by ITimadu-d daula. It was 
just punishment of this crime of persecuting the Saiyids, that 
soon after they suffered the calamities occasioned by Nadir Shah. 

Ill this year Nizamu-1 Mulk, on the condition pf subduing the 
enemy, was appointed governor of Agra and Malwa. Proceeding 
through Bundelkhand, he reached the latter province, and a battle 
was fought with the enemy near the town of Bhopdl, founded by 
Dost Muhammad Khdn, whose eldest son, Ydr Muhammad 
Khdn, is still ruling over it with wisdom and equity. 

As the crooked mind of Nizdrau-1 Mulk was bent towards such 
things as were contrary to what his name imports, viz. adminis- 
tration, he allowed disturbances to break out in the country, and 
with his eyes open suffered for one or two days grain to be sold 
in his camp one sir for a rupee. On account of the tumults and 
quarrels raised by him, many people were hastened to their graves 
with the stroke of starvation, and many Musulmdns, by the 
tricks of that unprincipled man, fell into the hands of the 
enemy, and met with their destruction. At last, on being in- 
formed of this, Muhammad Shah sent orders appointing Bdji 
Rdo to the governorship of Malwa. Nizamu-1 Mulk, reproached 
by the people, and deceived by the enemy, returned to the 
capital. The Mahrattas laid siege to the fort of Kota ; and the 
Mahardo Edja fled away in alarm, and took refuge in Gagrun, 
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which is one of the strongest forts in that part of the country. 
The inhabitants of Kota, to preserve their honour, opposed the 
ravagers and saved the city. At last peace was declared, and 
the invader, having taken a contribution of several lac^ of rupees, 
went towards Ahirwara, the country of the tribe of Ahirs. He 
overran this district, and besieged the fort of Korwai, near the 
town of Sironj, which was the residence of ’Izzat Khan, son of Diler 
Khan Afghan. Tzzat Kli4n fought very bravely for two months, 
when peace was made. During the siege of Korwdi, the com- 
piler of this -work went to the enemy^s camp. On seeing the 
fort encircled like the stone of a ring by the army which re- 
sembled swarms of ants and locusts, the safety of those who 
were in it appeared impossible; but the result deceived expec- 
tation. 

When Nizamu-1 Mulk, with all the pomp and circumstance 
attaching to his high station, accompanied the Mahrattas against 
the fort of Bhopdl, Yar Muhammad KhS.n, ruler of the place, 
who was celebrated for his courage, by dint of great bravery and 
determination, expelled Nizarau-1 Mulk out of his possessions 
without sustaining any injury from the insurgents. Many nobles 
and other respectable people, on account of the ravage and deso- 
lation committed, in the Emperor^s dominions by the enemy, 
found protection in this territory, and lived in peace and tran- 
quillity under the Khan's just rule. 

The compiler of this book, on hearing the praises of the Khan, 
left the enemy's camp at Sironj, and came to the city of Bhop5.1, 

' which is full of nobles and excellent people from all parts of the 
country. In fact, from the day he had left Shdh-dahdnabdd, and 
travelled through the country of idolatry, it was here only that 
he found Islam to be predominant. 

It IS said that Bhopal was founded in the time of Kdja Bhoj. 
Afterwards by some accident it was ruined and reduced to only 
a small village on the borders of the lake, which in length and 
depth is the greatest of all the lakes in this country. When, bv 
a lucky accident. Dost Muhammad Khdn, son of Nur Mu- 
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hammad Kh&n Afghan, of the tribe of Warakzai Mirzai Khai'l,i 
came from Eoh to the country of Hindustan, he met at Jalalabad 
his relatives, who were the descendants of the same ancestors. 
When Almighty God wishes to raise one of his creatures to 
some great rank in this world or the next, He first throws him 
into difficulties and troubles, and after that exalts his dignity in 
order that he may estimate its true merits. And so it happened 
that a misunderstanding arose between the brothers, and that 
Kh4n of noble disposition, alone, and without any means of sub- 
sistence, left Jaldl4b4d, and went to the province of MalwL 
By his judicious plans and great exertions, he took possession of 
several parts of this province, and at a most auspicious moment, 
in the fifth year of Muhammad Shah’s reign, corresponding to 
A.IT. 1135 (1.723 A.n.), laid the foundation of the city of Bhopil. 
Under his just rule the lion and goat drank water at the same 
pool. Ho was so generous that even Hdtim would envy him. 
A great number of saints always dined with him. 

When the fame of his virtues reached the ear of the ministers 
of the Emperor’’s court, he was favoured by His Majesty, through 
Saiyid Husain 'AH Khdn, with a mansab, tiimmiy toghy kettle- 
drums, naiibat, as well as a title. But he died. 

After this event the eldest son of the noble Khan, who was 
with Nizdmu-1 Mulk in the province of the Dakhin, arrived in 
this territory, and at a most auspicious time sat upon the 
numiad, administered justice, subjugated a great number of the 
refractory chiefs, and by his wise measures the country from 
tho banks of the Nerbadda to the vicinity of the town of Sironj, 
was brought under his power. Notwithstanding that the enemy, 
having gained great dominion, infested the country from Satt^ra- 
garh to the suburbs of Dehli, yet under the good management 
of this equitable chief the people of his territory were perfectly 
secure from the ravages of the tyrants. For his surpassing 
courage and wise administration of the country he received 
great favours from the throne, and was honoured with the rank 
1 Malcolm callsit “tlie Miraju. Central India^ vol. i. p. 350. 
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of 5000 personal and 5000 horse, together with the insignia of 
Mdhi and Mardtib, 

Twenty-first Tear of the Reign, 

As above stated, contention, disaffection, and discord broke 
out among the nobles, and the report of the enemy's success was 
noised abroad. The cursed infidels, encouraged by the misrule 
and carelessness of the sovereign, particularly by the hostility 
and revolt of the very ministers of the throne, had become 
predominant throughout all the country. Thus incited, the 
Emperor of Tran, by name Nadir Shah, who, having acquired 
entire power over that country, had reached up to Balkh and 
Eandahdr, now marched in this direction, with the design of 
conquering Hindustan, and, as some say, at the suggestion of 
Nizdmu-1 Mulk and Sa'ddat Khan. It was suddenly reported to 
the Emperor that Nadir Shah, having invaded Kdbul, and obliged 
Nasir Khan, the governor of the province, to join him, liad 
crossed the Attock and reached Lahore. The Governor of this 
city also, after a slight show of resistance, had gone over to 
him. Notwithstanding all this, the careless Emperor and tho 
ungrateful nobles, having covered their faces with the voil 
of gross negligence, were awaiting the approaching misfortune* 
After the invader had marched past Lahore, the Emperor of 
Hindustan was compelled to fit out an army. All this delay, 
which occasioned the subsequent disasters, arose from tlio Em- 
peror's not confiding in the counsel of any of his ministers. 
Whatever plan was suggested by the Khan-daurdn was opposed 
by Nizamu-l Mulk, and vice versd. 

According to the statement of Mir Fakhru-d din, the Emporor 
of this country, having prepared for war with two Iiundrcd 
thousand horse, foot soldiers without number, fifteen lmn(lre<l 
elephants, and many field-pieces and other guns, left Dehli with 
the intention of expelling the Emperor of frdn. The army of 
Emdustdn, owing to its immense numbers, which amounted to 
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ten hundred thousand, both horse and foot, could scarcely find 
space to encamp on. Towards the end of the month of Zi-1 
ka’da, the army encamped near the town of Karnal, and, as some 
say, according to the advice of Nizamu-1 Mulk, was placed all 
round in the shape of a ring. Notwithstanding this, the soldiers of 
Tran made attacks from all sides upon the Indians, and carried off 
corn, grass, and wood, which are essentially necessary for the 
maintenance of man. Hence the price of grain was enormously 
high in the camp. Burhanu-1 Mulk, one morning, at the be- 
ginning of Zi-1 hijja, entered the camp to pay his respects to the 
Emperor. He had scarcely arrived, when it was reported that 
twenty thousand horse of Nddir Shaba’s army had plundered all 
his camp, equipage, and baggage. Burhanu-1 Mulk instantly 
took his leave, beat the drums of battle, and went after the 
plunderers. It is said that the whole army of Nadir Shdh 
amounted to fifty-five thousand fighting horsemen, skilful in the 
art of war and murder, while others make it amount to three 
hundred thousand horse. 

No sooner had Amiru-l umard Khan-daurdn heard that 
Burhanu-l Mulk had gone, than he also, without making any 
due preparation,- went to the field with a force which amounted, 
according to some, to seven thousand, and according to others, to 
twenty thousand horse. Burhanu-1 Mulk, a short time after 
the armies had engaged, was taken prisoner and carried before 
Nddir Shah. That nobleman, renouncing his dependence upon 
the will of God, and acting according to the dictates of his own 
choice, precipitated matters ; but Providence discomfited all his 
plans. After the capture of Burhanu-1 Mulk, the army of Nadir 
Shdh surrounded Amiru-l umard on all sides, and began to shoot 
their arrows and fire their guns, and the battle raged till the close 
of the day. The Indian warriors, saiyids, shaiMs^ Afghans, and 
Bajputs, so fought with their cruel swords that, had Rustam and 
Afrasiydb lived to this time, their livers would have become water 
at the sicrht of this dreadful battle. The Tranis, dreading the 
swords of these brave men, left the field, andj firing their guns 
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from a distance and from different quarters, made heaps of the 
corpses of Indians, who preferred death to flight. 

At last the great luminary of the world set in the west, and 
with the approach of night darkness spread over the earth ; yet 
up to this time no army came to reinforce Amiru-l umtir&y all 
through the connivance of Nizamu-1 Mulk, who, with the ntinost 
animosity towards the followers of Islam, always held out 
encouragement to infidels and tyrants. It is said that five 
thousand men on the side of Amiru^l umard met with the 
honour of martyrdom, among whom were Muzaffar Kh^,n, his 
brother, Mir Kallu, ’All Hdmid Khdn, Tadgar Ehfin, Lodi 
Khan, and other nobles. In the evening Amiru-l wnardj with 
a few of his men, returned from the field to his tent, wounded 
and sorrowful. The next day he set in array a new army, with 
the intention of hazarding another battle, and defeating Nddir 
Shdh, who had trembled at the courage displayed. But the 
Amir fell, and drank the cup of martyrdom. 

It is said that when Burhdnu-1 Mulk fell into the hands of 
Kadir Shah, the Shah inquired from him all the particulars of 
this Government. He was informed in reply that Khan-daur4u, 
who had fought with him that day, was only one of the servants 
of the Emperor of Hindustan, and that, like him, there wore 
many other nobles and Eajas, possessed of great po wer and much 
courage, in his camp as well as in all parts of the kingdom, and 
that any one of them was well able to cope with him. Ho re- 
commended him, therefore, to receive something on account of 
his travelling expenses, and return to his own country. Nddir 
Shah was confounded to hear this, and peace was determined on. 

Muhammad Shdh, by the advice of Nizamu-1 Mulk, rode to the 
tent of Nadir Shdh, whose son came to receive him. The Prince, 
according to his father's orders, sat below the throne, like an 
attendant. After the interview, Muhammad Sh&h dined and 
returned to his tent. 

On the same day Niz^imu-1 Mulk, with his usual impudence, 
put on the official dress of the Amiru-l utnard^ which had been 
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promised to> Burhdnu-1 Mulk, who, on being informed of this, 
under the impulse of ambition, represented to Nadir Shah, that 
Amiru4 umard Kh4n-daur4n deceased was the only person of 
importance in the government, and that now tli^re was no man in 
the kingdom equal to him in power or dignity ; that Nadir Sh^h 
should contrive to take Muhammad Sh&h. prisoner, and niako 
himself master of the country. Having no regard for gratitude, 
deluded by the base avarice of this world, and having no sharno 
even for contradicting his own words, he occasioned the general 
slaughter and great contentions and disasters whicli ensued. 
Nadir Shah, having called Nizdmu-l Mulk, placed him in 
custody, and constrained him to send for the Emperor. That 
wanderer in the forest of envy and malice, without considering 
what might he the result, wrote a letter under his own hand to 
the effect that he had settled the terms of peace, and tlio con- 
firmation of it depended upon his coming. Tlio hoodloss 
Emperor, being deceived by that artful person, rode to the tent of 
N4dir Shah, who ordered the few persons who had gone with the 
Emperor to be turned out, and the Emperor, with Nizdinu-l 
Mulk, Amir Khdn, Is’hak Elidn, J4wed KhSn, Bihross Kh&n, 
and Jawdliir Khan, to be placed in coafinornent. Some of his 
myrmidons were sent to Ttim^idu-d daula Kainru-d din Khfin, 
and forcibly brought him out of his tont into Nddir Shah's 
camp. At the same time, officers, of the Sliah were placed as 
guards on all the offices and establishments of Muhammad Slidh. 
It is said that Fath ’AH Kh4n, son of SS-bit Klidn, and 'AH 
Amjid Khdn, escaped, and went in safety to their houses. Ivhan-i 
zamdn Khan, also, escaped after changing his clothes. 

The next day, according to Nddir Shdh's orders, Burh4nu-1 
Mulk ^ and ’Azimu-llah Khdn went to Slidh- J ahSndbdd, for the 
purpose of establishing his rule. Though all these ungrateful 
persons, through their ambition, had adhered much to tho 
interests of Nadir Shdh, yet, as Providence had destined that tho 
sovereignty of the House of Timur should be preserved, and 
1 [“N^dir appointed Burk^oiu-l Mulk WaMl-i mutlak:*^J3aydn^i 7Fd/cr.} 
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Muhammad Shah’s reign prolonged, they in the end gained 
nothing but shame and disgrace. 

Afterwards, Nadir Shah himself, with the Emperor of Hin- 
dustan, entered the fort of Dehli. It is said that he appointed a 
place on one side in the fort for the residence of Muhammad Shall 
and his dependents, and on the other side he chose the Diwan-i 
Khas, or, as some say, the Garden of Hayat Bakhsh, for his own 
accommodation. He sent to the Emperor of Hindustan, as to a 
prisoner, some food and wine from his own table. One Eriday 
his own name was read in the Idiuiba, but on the next he ordered 
Muhammad Shah’s name to be read. It is related that one day 
a rumour spread in the city that Nadir Shah had been slain 
in the fort. This produced a general confiision, and the people of 
the city destroyed five thousand ^ men of his camp. On hearing 
of this. Nadir Shah came of the fort, sat in the golden masjid 
which was built by Roshanu-d daula, and gave orders for a 
general massacre. For nine hours an indiscriminate slaughter 
of all and of every degree was committed. It is said that the 
number of those who were slain amounted to one hundred 
thousand.^ The losses and calamities of the people of Dehli 
were exceedingly great. * * 

After this violence and cruelty, Nadir Shah collected immense 
riches, 3 which he began to send to his country laden on elephants 
and camels. Muhammad Shah witnessed with the utmost emotion 
and indignation these outrages of Nddir Shah, which were oc- 
casioned by the rivalry of the disaffected nobles. It is narrated, 
that one day Nadir Shah, in his public court, spoke some harsh 
and abusive words to Nizamu-1 Mulk and Burhanu-I Mulk, and 
threatened them with punishment. When they left the court, 
Nizamu-1 Mulk, with all the lying and fraud to which he was 
naturally habituated, spoke to Burhanu-1 Mulk some very soft 

1 [“ Witliout doubt nearly 3000 Persians fell vietims.”— Wake,] 

- [“ It was found by inquiry from the kotwdl of the city that nearly 20,000 men 
must have been massacred.” — Baydn~i WdU^^^ 

3 [“ It is probable that the plunder amounted to about eighty hrors of rupees.”— 
Baydn-% Wiik?,"] 
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and heart-rending words, and told him that it would now he 
difficult to escape tho liands of that tyrant ; he advised that they 
both should at the same moment go homo, and, taking a cup of 
deadly poison, purs^xo the path to death, and sacrifice their lives 
to their honour. After this, that chief of deceivers went to his 
house, and, having expressed his will to his relations, and drunk a 
cup of water mix(^d with sugar, covered himself with a sheet and 
wont to sl(‘op. Hurhnnu-l Mulk, who was a true soldier, and was 
not aware of his perfidy, as soon as ho hoard this, drank a cup of 
poison, and wcxit to tho next world. 

Tho Shah of rran, after having brought so many disasters 
and calainiti(^H upon Iliudust&n, presented to the Emperor of that 
country sev{m horses of Trak, several trays of jewels and cloths, 
instilled into him some precepts useful to Emperors, granted 
khlPttfH to tho ministers of tho throne, and, having left Dehli on 
tho 7th of Safar, returned to his own country. He proceeded 
through the t('rritory oF Sind, and having taken a large con- 
tribution From its chief, who was of tho tribe of Bhatti, went to 
Ivaiulahfir, It is said that after tho departure of N4.dir Sh4h, 
tho chiefs and KAjas of all parts of Hindustan sent large sums of 
xnonc^y to Muhammad Sh&h, together with horses, elephants and 
otlier property of various kinds. 


Twknty-Second Yea.k of the Eeign. 

Two Jirors of rupees and throo hundred elephants were sent 
to His Majesty by Slmjfi’u-d daula, governor of the province of 
'Bengal. After Nadir Shah had gone away, Amir Khin was 
raised to tho rank of 7000 and tho office of third bakhsM^ and 
Tsduik Kh4n to tho dUedni of tho khdllm. They were also 
received into tho favour of tho Emperor, on which account 
Ni'/iimu-l Mulk, again having recourse to liis fox-like habits, 
and being displeased, loft Dehli. He spent some days at the 
village of Tilpat, and at last, with tho advice of Mihr-parwar, 
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the grandmother of the Emperor, and on condition that Amir 
Khdn should come out to meet him, returned to the city, 

Amir IThAn son of Amir Ehdn senior, one of the chief nobles, 
was appointed Grovernor of the province of Alldhibdd, where he 
applied himself to the work of administration. 

A body of Jits from Mahdban, having raised their heads 
in rebellion, put Hakim Kazim, the Fmjddr of the pargam 
of Firozdbad, to death, and carried off all his property and 
treasure. The chief of these insurgents proclaimed that he had 
assumed the name of Wantar Shah, and more than 5000 men 
having flocked round him, he raised great tumult and alarm. 
Zahiru-d daula ’Azimu-llah Khdn went against him with a body 
of 6000 horse, and having made an end of him, determined to 
cross the Chambal, proceed to the territory of Bhaddwar, and 
place Edj Singh, son of Ararat Singh, on the masnad of that 
principality. But on account of the river being too full, he 
could not cross it, and returned to Dehli. 

An army of more than 100,000 Mahratta horse attacked 
Ndsir Jang, son of Nizamu-1 Mulk. He, unlike his father, who 
always assisted the enemy, was the most virtuous man of his 
time, and possessed great courage and humanity. They burnt 
villages in the environs of the city of Aurangdbdd. Upon 
which Hasir Jang equipped an army, which pome say did not 
exceed 8000 horse, and sallied out from the city. Nasir Jaug 
fought very bravely, and despatched a great number of the enemy 
to hell, so that, not being able to stand their ground, they took 
to flight. Ndsir Jang pursued them, and at the distance of a 
few kos, the enemy again made a stand, when the Musulmdns 
put a great number of them to the sword. By the favour of 
Almighty God the enemy again fled, and Bdji R4o, chief of the 
miscreants, was greatly surprised at the courage of that lion 
of the field of heroism. With great ignominy and shame, he 
stopped on the banks of the Nerbadda, and as the Mahrattas 
had suffered great loss in the battle with Nfeir Jang, they turned 
towards Hindustan, in the hope of ravaging that country ; because 
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they had been informed that, although they themselves had 
before now reached to the very suburbs of Dehli, and so many 
ravages had been committed by Nddir ShSh, yet the Emperor 
was still e^jually as negligent and indifferent as ever. With 
this idea they gladly crossed the Nerbadda. Malhaij*!, Piluji, 
and other chiefs of the enemy^s army, which, according to some, 
was no less than 50,000 horse, came through Bundelkhand as 
far as the banks of the J umna ; but suddenly, on hearing that 
Baji Rdo, having fallen into the claws of death, had gone to the 
deserts of hell, they returned, without accomplishing anything, 
towards Satt4r4-garh to meet Eaja Sahu. 

Raghti, nephew of R4ja Sahu, at the head of 80,000 horse, 
fought with Nasir Jang, to avenge the defeat of B4ji Rao. 
Nasir Jang in this battle also gave a complete repulse to the 
infidel enemy. 

One of the nobles, by name Shujau-d daula, who was a very 
good man, and governed the province of Bengal with the utmost 
justice, died a natural death. As he was a great protector of his 
subjects, and exceedingly just, the country, by virtue of these 
qualities, flourished greatly, and the revenue had so much in- 
creased that every year he sent two hror^ of rupees to the 
Emperor ; besides which, thirty thousand horse and an immense 
body of infantry received their pay from him. He also sent 
thousands of presents to the saints in all parts of the country 
and cities. The Emperor Muhammad Shih, and the ministers 
of the throne, having shut up the path of justice, and stretching 
out the hand of rapacity upon the subjects, devoted themselves 
to amassing wealth, which at last all fell to the lot of the enemy, 
and there was even a deficiency in the fixed revenue of the hhdliaa. 


Twenty-third Year oe the Reign. 

' Zahiru-d daula ’Azimu-llah Khan, being appointed to the 
governorship of Mdlwd, went to the territory of Bhaddwar, and 
having taken five lacs of rupees as a contribution from Rdj Singh, 
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son of Edja Antrat Singh, raised him to the masnad of that princi- 
pality. He then proceeded to Datid, where he came to an under- 
standing with its chief, and took seven Icccs of rupees from him in 
return for the renewal of his jdgirs. From that he went to 
U^rchha, and spent some days infighting and squabbling with the 
Eaja, As he acted contrary to the rule of the former governors, 
who, after securing the satisfaction and alliances of all the Rdjas 
who were the servants of the Emperor, applied themselves to the 
government of the province, he could not even enter the territory 
to which he was appointed, through fear of the enemy. He 
passed some time in quarrelling with these Hajas, and then 
returned. 

Mirza Mannu, son of Ftimadu-d daula Kamru-d din Khdn, 
was appointed to the governorship of Ajmir, and he went to 
that place with two thousand horse. Although the Rajas had 
acquired great ascendency in that part of the country, so that 
in the city of Ajmir, where the sepulchre of the G*reat Khwaja 
stands, the slaughtering of cows and other practices of Isldm 
were prohibited, yet he stayed there only for one day, and, 
according to the orders of his father, who had instructed him to 
act in subordination to Eaja Jai Singh, he leased the governor- 
ship of the province to him, and returned to Dehli. 

When Nizamu-1 Mulk Asaf Jah was informed that his son 
Hasir Jang had by his firmness obtained great advantages and 
victories over the enemy, who fled from before his name like a 
crow before a bow ; that Islam had obtained a new lustre ; 
that the allowances of the many ofBLcers and soldiers under 
him were fixed according to each man'’s worth ; and that he had 
introduced peace and tranquillity among his subjects, — the fire of 
ambition and of a desire to assist the wretched enemy, which 
he had always felt, was rekindled in him. Having obtained 
leave from the Emperor, he marched with great haste towards 
the Dakhin, and arrived in a very short space of time at the 
banks of the Nerbadda. As he had but a very little force 
with him, he received a reinforcement of one thousand horse from 
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Yiv Muhammad Khdn, who ruled over the greater part of the 
province of Mdlwd. Having crossed the river, he stopped for 
some time in the city of Burhdnpur, where a dispute arose 
between the father and son. At last, the latter, who, indepen- 
dent of being sensible and learned, was very dutiful, and a 
much better man than his father and ancestors, notwithstandino: 
that he had possessed so much influence and power, voluntarily, 
out of respect to the rights of his father, resigned all concern 
in the affairs of government, and sat at the gate of the sacred 
shrine of saint Zainu-1 Mulk, where also the remains of Shdh 
’Alamgir (Aurangzeb) are interred. As he was a very wise man, 
had been disgusted with worldly pursuits, and had much regard 
for works of religion, he withdrew his hand from the pollutions 
of this world, and attended to the excellences of the next. 

Niz4mu-1 Mulk, who had become old, was so much entangled 
in the allurements of this unprofitable world, that, although &om. 
the time of ’Alamgir to the present he had seen how faithless it 
had proved to a great number of its followers, yet, through his 
avarice and ambition, he discouraged his excellent son, and still 
seeks to injure him, notwithstanding that he must well know 
the world to be nothing and its votaries nothing. 
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TitErKH-I NXDmU-2 

OF 

KHIJSHHi^L CHAND. 

The author of this work was Khushhal Chand, a writer in the 
diwdni office of Dehli, in the time of Muhammad Shah. His 
father, Jiwan Rdm, held various employments in the time 
of Aurangzeb and Bahadur Shdh. He was at first in the service 
of Etihu-llah Khdn and Bahramand Khdn, and when Shaikh 
’Atau-llali was appointed intelligencer and hahhshi of Ldhore, Jiwan 
Earn was made liis peshhdr* After leaving Lfihore, he was ap- 
pointed deputy superintendent of the diwdni office at Dehli, and 
in the time of Bahadur Shah was raised to the rank of 150. As 
he was a poet, he presented several copies of verses to the 
Emperor, for which he received a reward of two hundred rupees. 
He died in the year 1164 a.h. 

The eldest son, Khtib Chand, succeeded to his father's office, 
and Khushhdl Ohand also obtained employment in the diwdni 
office, with which he expresses himself well satisfied, as it 
enabled him to fulfil the duties of both this world and the next."” 
In compliment to the Emperor under whom he was employed, he 
calls his work TdriJzh-i Muhammad- ShdM, to which he gives 
also the honorific title of Nddiru-z Zamdni^ “ the wonder of the 
world,*” as it contains, in combination with another word, the 
date of composition — 1152 a.h. (1739-40 a.d.) \ but the history 
is carried down a few years later. 

The Nddiru-z Zamdni is divided into two volumes, one called 
the Majma!u-l AkJihdrdt^ the other Zuhdatu-l AJMdrdt^ each 
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divided into two books. Independent of the historical matter, 
the work contains treatises on arithmetic, astrology, palmistry, 
versification and other irrelevant matters. 

The second volume will form the subject of a future notice.^ 
The first, or Majma'u-l Ahhhdrdty is appropriated as below. 

CONTENTS. 

Book I. Account of the wise and religious persons, from the 
Creation to the time of Muhammad Shah. Ancestors of Mu- 
hammad Sh4h up to ‘‘Umar Shaikh Mirzd, father of the Emperor 
Babar, A brief account of the governments of Arabia, Persia, 
Turkistdn, Tiirdn, Rum, Sh4m, and I^ran, from the era of 
Kaiumdrs to the time of Naushirwan. A brief account of the 
Ghaznivides, Ghorians, Saljukians, and other dynasties. 

Book II. History of India from Rdja Judishtar’s reign to the 
time of Ibrdlum Lodi. Account of some of the most celebrated 
saints of India, such as Mu’inu-d din Chishti, Kutbu-1 Aktdb, 
and others, and of the reformers of the Hindu religion, such as 
Rdmdnand, Kabir, Raidds, and Ndnak, with a notice of the 
Shdstras and Veddntism. 

Size. — The first Book contains 331 large 8vo. pages of 19 
lines each. 

The first volume contains nothing of interest. The only useful 
part of the work is the history of Muhammad Shdh. 

The Nddiru-z Zamdni is very^rare. The late Sadru-s Sudur 
of Mainpuri had a perfect copy, which his heirs have lost ; and 
Nawdb ■’All Muhammad Khan of Jhajjar has a very imperfect 
copy, deficient in the second books of both volumes. The 
Nawdb of Tonk has the first book. Wilken^ quotes an Indian 
History of this name in the Berlin Library, but I cannot trace 
the quoted passage in the portions of the work available to me. ' 

^ [There is no such notice among the papers, nor any copy of the work in the 
library.] 

2 Mirchondi Historia Gasnevidarum, p. 264. 
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JATOAE-I SAMS^M 

OP . 

MUHAMMAD MUHSIN SADIKI. 

[The author of this work, Muhammad Muhsin S^diki, son of 
Hanif, was, according to his own statement, enrolled in the 
corps of Wdld-shdMs. His work extends from the death of 
Aurangzeb to the departure of N&dir Shah from India on the 
7th Safar, 1152 a.h. (9th May, 1739 a.d.). The early part of 
the work is very brief and summary, and the history really 
begins with the reign of Farrukh Siyar. It is written in a 
very ambitious extravagant style, with a great tendency to 
exaggeration. He tells us, for instance, that Nadir Shdh's army 
consisted of “ two lacs of Kazalhdsh horsemen,^’ and he makes a 
long and horrible story out of the deposition and murder of 
Farrukh Siyar. He states that he was induced to write the 
work at the “ earnest entreaty of Shaikh ^Aldu-d din, an old 
and constant associate of Amiru-l umard Samsdmu-d daula in 
all his miUtary exploits, who related all the particulars to him, 
and frequently urged him to compose a connected narrative of 
them.'” The work was no doubt named after Sams4mu-d daula, 
who plays a conspicuous part in the history. According to his 
own statement, our author grew tired of his work, and resolved 
“not to furnish historical details respecting any more vain- 
hearted and ambitious princes after he had described the general 
massacre caused by Nddir ; but he was subsequently persuaded 
by his spiritual instructor, Shdh Badr-i ’Alara, to write a 
tolerably full account of them.” 
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The whole work has been well translated for Sir H. M. Elliot 
by the late Major Fuller, with the exception of many pages of 
empty rhetorical flourishes. From that translation this notice 
has been compiled and the following Extracts have been taken.] 

EXTRACTS. 

(After the death of Amiru-l umard Husain ’AH Khan), the 
Emperor Muhammad Shdh never came out of the citadel of 
Dehli except to enjoy the pleasures of an excursion or to amuse 
himself in field sports. He paid no attention to the administra- 
tion of the kingdom, which lacked all supreme authority, and 
through his indolence, unrelieved by any exertion, he fell and 
came to an end. For water even, notwithstanding its innate 
purity and excellence, if it remains stagnant anywhere, changes 
its colour and smell. The Grovernment of the country went so 
completely out of the grasp of his will that the favjddrs of every 
sarkdr and chakla^ and the Buhaddrs of every city and province, 
who possessed the strong arm of a military force, refused to pay 
the revenue due on khdlisa and/d^ir lands. They used to send 
merely gifts and presents to their lord and master, after the 
manner of friends and equals, but put the produce of the Jdgirs 
of the mansahddrs^ and the amount collected from the Imperial 
domains {khdlisa)^ like food easy of digestion, down their own 
throats. The proud and haughty of every region raised their 
heads in contumacy, and the rebellious and refractory of every 
land fixed the bent of their inclinations on revolt and dis- 
obedience. Hosts upon hosts of the execrable Mahrattas 
brought forcibly under their subjection the territory of the 
Dakhin and the provinces of Gujarat and Mfi<lw4, and raised the 
banner of subjugation to such a pitch as to pillage and lay waste 
the cities, town, and villages around Agra and Dehli, and to 
leave the good name and property of none, whether high or low, 
unmolested. An incursion of the vile forces of the enemy to 
the outskirts of Dehli and Agra took place regularly every year, 
and, exclusive of the booty of populous towns, they used to carry 
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ofF by force and violence forty or fifty lacs worth of property from 
the open country, insomuch that the rumour of the instability of 
the royal house of Hind, having reached the lords and commons 
of all quarters of the globe, N^dir of Isfiihan invaded it with his 
troops resembling the waves of the sea, and put all the natives 
of the provinces of Kcibul, the Panjdb and Dehli at once to the 
sword. 


(When Muhammad Sh^h was in tho field against Nadir Sh5,h), 
Sa'du-d din Khan Bahadur, ddroglia of the sublime artillery, 
planted an iron fortress as it were all around tho royal camp, 
which was five parasangs in circumforenco, by chaining together 
the heavy pieces of ordnance (most of which required 500 bullocks 
for the drawing of their carriages, and some a thousand or more, 
as well as five or ten elepliants to push each gun from behind, 
exclusive of the people attached to every one, who by their expert 
contrivances pass it witli ease over rugged and difficult places), 
and the medium and light guns, which exceodod the limit of 
computation, and were beyond tho power of reckoning. * * 

Tho heavy showor of arrows, and tho hail-storrn of ballots, 
with the violent pelting of their fall, caused tlio torrent of death 
to sweep away tho fabric of a multitude of living forms, and de- 
spatched to tho soa of pordition a whole host of tho over-victorious 
army under the command of Ammi-l xumrd ^Samsat 1 ^l-d daula, 
successful in both worlds. Ilis Majesty, tlio shadow of the Most 
tiigh, on learning tho frightful nows of tho Hiq)Orior prowess of 
the ferocious Kazalhdshis, was about to despatch a suitable force to 
tho aid and support of that clioico favourite at tho Court of the 
Omnipotent; but througli Fath Jang Nizarnu-l Mulk’s oppo- 
sition, the august and sublime intontion was not carried into 
effect. * * ’Abdu-1 Ma’bud Khdu addressed tho following re- 
marks to Asaf JMi Nizamu-1 Mulk : “Tho AminiA tmard 
Kh^tn-daur^n Bahadur is so influential a person, that if tho evil 
eye fall on the stability of his army, it will be tho cause of dis- 
persion to the leaves of the volume of the State, and a reason of 
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slipping to the feet of resolution among the servants of the 
Government. Therefore the duty of aiding and supporting such 
a high-minded and faithful individual is proper and incumbent on 
all ; and from feelings of generosity and good sense I have an 
ardent desire for the accomplishment of the task.*” ^ * As this 
black night had come out of the darkness of Fath Jang’s animo- 
sity, in accordance with the will of the Almighty, how could the 
first blush of the bright dawn of safety and security and the disc 
of the brilliant sun of victory show its face without the removal 
of its raven tresses ? Fath Jang laid his hand on the arm of the 
warrior, and did not let it go until by divers arguments he had 
dissuaded him fi:om his fixed determination ; while the latter, the 
chosen of the Adored, writhed in the depths of anguish, and bit 
the lip of remorse with the teeth of helplessness. 

In consequence of the death of Amiru4 tmard Samsdmu-d 
daula, the robe of the oflB.ce of Mir JBakhshi was bestowed on 
Ghdziu-d din Khan, son of Fath- Jang Mzdmu-1 Mulk. The 
fire of animosity, that had been somewhat allayed, immediately 
kindled afresh into flames, because Bahadur Jang Burhdnu-1 
Mulk, from the first dawn of his prosperity till the closing 
calamity of his career, had entertained the desire of obtaining the 
dignity of Amiru4 umard^ and having waited for his opportunity 
a long time, had kept sowing this wish in the field of his heart.^ 
As he had fully expected to have his hopes realized on the death 
of the late incumbent, he had deemed it expedient to keep on good 
terms with the Emperor \ but on hearing that another had been 
invested with the coveted robe, he swerved from the path of con- 
ciliation, and girded the waist of cunning more tightly than 
before in hastening along the road of enmity. The image of 
peace that had been reflected in the glass of exhibition had been 
changed to war, and the broken chain of friendship was spliced 
with the cord of contention. 

^ The metaphor in the original is much more elaborate. 
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TAZKIEA 


OP 

A'NAND RAM MUKHLIS. 

[No account of this book has been found among Sir H. M. 
Elliot’s papers, and there is no copy of the work in his library. 
The following translation, by “ Lt. Perkins,” must therefore 
speak for itself. It was made from a MS. belonging to Naw&b 
Zidu-d din. The author was an eye-witness of much that 
passed during Nddir Shdh’s stay in India, and suffered from his 
exactions. A memorandum on the translation states that it is 
not complete,” but still the work seems to liave been specially 
devoted to Nadir Sh^ih’s invasion. It begins with a chapter 
headed History of the wonderful events that came to pass in 
Hindustan in the year of the Hijra 1151/^ which contains an 
account of Nadir Sh^ih’s rise and of the beginning of his march 
towards India. This chapter and a few other passages have been 
omitted. The last words of the translation have been printed, 
but there is nothing to indicate whether they end the book or not.] 

EXTRACTS. 

March of the Emperor of Persia to ITindiistan, and the consequent 
slaughter and devastation in thai heautiful land. 

Strange events occurred after the capture of Kandah4r. Before 
setting out from Ispahan, N4dir Sh4h had despatched a messenger, 
named ^Ali Marddn Khdn, to Hindustdn, with full powers to 
arrange with Muhammad Sh4h, the ruler of the land, certain 
matters of a nature peculiar to troublous times, and such as it 
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becomes Emperors to settle amicably witli one another. Nadir 
Shall reached Kandahdr 5 but Muhammad Shah, it is probable, 
broke faith, and did not fulfil his promises, although a second 
messenger, named Muhammad Kh4n Turkoman, was sent to 
him ; this messenger nioroovor never returned. The train had 
long been laid, and from those negociations sprang the spark that 
fired it. Wddiv Shdh was moved to anger; he resolved on the 
invasion of Hindustan ; but though the apparent motive has been 
given above, the true cause was the weakness of its monarchy. 
Accordingly, on the 8 th of Safar, in tho twentieth year of Mu- 
hammad Shdh’s roign, A.xr* 1150, tho Persian Emperor set his 
face towards K5-bul, where ho arrived about the end of the 
month. *' * 

The settlement of the conquorod territory occupied the Emperor 
for four months and a half. Tho inarch was then continued to 
Jal41abW, a place famous for its pomegranatos, which was 
reached on tho 14th of Sha’b4u. N4sir Kh4n, son of the late 
N 4 sir Kh4n, governor of tho province, who during these events 
had been at Peshawar, moved from this town and occupied a 
position half-way between ’AU Masjid and Jamrud, which place 
is distant nine kos from Pesh4war, to oppose the invader's 
progress. 

Ndsir Eh 4 n had often written to Muhammad Shah concerning: 
tho want of money, hut none of his representations had been 
attended to. He now wrote to tho effect that he himself was but 
as a rose-bush withered by tho blasts of autumn, while his 
soldiery were no more than a faded pageant, ill-provided and with- 
out spirit ; he bogged that, of the five years’ salary duo to him, 
one year’s salary might bo paid, that ho might satisfy his creditors 
and have some little money at his command. The Naw4b Sdliib, 
however, exclaimed before tho assomblcd diwdn^ that lie could 
see no need for all this hasto and flurry ; had he not written on 
the subject to the Emporor and tho Wakdlat-panah, and, if the 
matter Was not settled that day, why it would be so the next?” 
The WaMlat-pandli^ when lie laid the document before the Amiru4 
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iimard Bahadur, and told him, with fear and trembling, in the 
Persian language, what had occurred in Kabul, received an answer 
which drove him to his wits’ end; “Know you not, Wakdlat- 
pandh^'' said the personage addressed, “ that I am a man of too 
great experience to be caught by such stories that are only made up 
to extort gold ? My house is in the plain, and my imagination 
dwells only on what my eyes have seen. Tour house is on a 
mountain, and perhaps from its summit you have caught a 
glimpse of the Persian host. Tell your employer that the 
governor of Bengal has been ordered to remit treasure after the 
rainy season, and the necessary sums will then be sent to him 
without delay,’’ 

The Afghans of Kabul, particularly those of the Sdfi tribe, 
defended the mountain passes, and for a long time checked the 
advance of the Kazalbdsh invaders. If at that time a well- 
appointed army, under an experienced leader, had been sent to 
the support of the mountaineers, it is more than probable that 
Hindustan would have been saved. As it was, the enemy, ever 
on the watch to take advantage of any negligence on the part of 
their opponents, stole a march on the Afghans during the night 
of the 13th of Sha’ban, entered the Khaibar Pass while the 
stars still shone above their heads, and, moving with the rapidity 
of the wind, fell suddenly on the force of Ndsir Khan, when a 
scene of slaughter and plunder ensued. * * 

Nadir Shah was now in possession of all the country as far as 
Attock, and Muhammad Shah and his advisers could no longer 
remain blind to the danger that threatened them. They under- 
stood at length that this was no ordinary foe against whom they 
had to contend, no mere plunderer who would be sated with the 
spoil of a province and then return to his own country, but a 
leader of unshakeable resolution, who shaped his course with the 
sword. If, even at this juncture, the Emperor had sought to 
conciliate Naw^b Sdhib A’azzu-d daula Bahadur, Nazim of 
Multan and Lahore, and had supplied this fierce chieftain with 
the sinews of war as such an emergency required, then indeed 
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miglit the world have witnessed a very different result. As it 
was, wlion tho Einperor learned from the nowa-writers the 
advance of tho Persian army to Attock, ho, on tho 1st of the 
blessed rnoiith of Rainai^an, appt)iutod Asaf Jah Bahadur 
Waklhhi^ IHiniddu-d daula Cluii Bahadur Wazmi-l 

Mamdlik^ and Amirii-lumard Bahddnr to bo IhkliHhi' uA Mamdlil\ 
for tho dtffonco of tlio monarchy, and with his own liands bound 
on tho lioads of tho chiefs a mdWmnd of Jiurlidnpur workman- 
ship. That same day those noblemen left tho city for their 
cain{), which was pitched near the Shdlanuir gardens. They ro- 
coivod one kror of rupees in casli, and cannon and munitions of 
war in abundam^o. Besides their own troops , 50,000 horsemen 
wore giv(^n to them. Now was tho time for those chiefs to have 
marched without diday, and, acting in concert with tho Nazim of 
IMultfi-n and Ldhoro, whose troops amountod to no less than 
20,000 hold horsemen, to havt^ advanced to tho banks of tho 
Jhelam or Uhimib, and have closed tho roads and passes against 
tlio invader by skilful dispositions and by force of arms. In- 
stead of this, tho army remained a whole month encamped near 
tho Shfilamfir gardens, di'taincd by sundry potty causes which I 
cannot detail. 

Nadir Shfih, after Nisir Khan’s defeat, had entered Peshawar, 
where ho occupied tho rosidimco of tho Khan. Having settled 
tho affairs of this district Iio marched, on tho 2r)th of Ilama- 
zdn, towards Attock, where the army encamped on the fifth 
day. The construction of a bridge hero caused iuovitablo delay, 
but Nka Muhammad was detached with a strong force to devas- 
tate the country, and leave no means of destruction untried. 
AV/'/.u-d daula might now have displayed the same indifference 
as his royal master; but, far from this, he drew together a number 
of troops at vast exponso to himstdf, and on tho 17th of llama- 
2 an formed his camp oii the banks of tho Rdvi. Not being at 
liberty to move forward until joined by tho Emporor's army, ho 
contented himBclf with placing his cannon in the best positions, 
and throwing up entrenchments round lus camp. 
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On the 4th of Shawwal the Persian army crossed the Attock 
river on a bridge of boats. On the 8th the Emperor reached 
the left bank of the Chinab river, and on the 9th encamped 
close to the bridge of Shdh-daula.^ 

But how to relate the ruin and desolation that overwhelmed 
this beautiful country ! Wazirabad, Tmanabad, and Gujarat, 
towns which, for population, might almost be called cities, were 
levelled with the earth. Nothing was respected, no sort of 
violence remained unpractised ; property of all kinds became the 
spoil of the plunderer, and women the prey of the ravisher. 

On the 10th of Shawwal the Shah and his army crossed the 
bridge of Shah-daula ; then, leaving far to the left the artillery 
of the iVasm, which was in position along the opposite bank of 
the Eavi, they forded the river and advanced to the Shalamar 
gardens, which are on the high road to Shah-Jahanabdd. All that 
day, from morn till night, the contest was maintained against the 
army of the Ndzim^ who repeatedly tried to force his way back to 
the town. The bravest warriors put forth their strength and 
many of the KazalbdsMs fell, Yahya Khan, the eldest son of 
the Ndzim^ cut his way through with a few followers, and 
proceeding towards Shah-Jahandbad by forced marches, reached 
the camp of Naw^ib Sdhib Waziru-l Mamdlik Bahadur in the 
vicinity of Panipat. The fighting was renewed on the 11th, 
and the plain was strewed with the slain. 

Both armies were now worn out with the struggle, and it was 
found advisable to make terms. On the 12th, the Ndzim 
was met by the illustrious Wazir Abdu-1 BakI, and conducted 
into the presence of the Shdh, the greatest honour and respect 
being shown him. He was courteously received and presented 
with a cliaphan of gold brocade, a jewelled dagger and a horse. 
The Ndzim again repaired to the presence of the Shah on the 
14th, and paid, by way of offering, a sum of twenty lacs of 
rupees, a portion of which had been taken from the state coffers, 
and the remainder contributed by the wealthiest inhabitants. 


^ A most wonderful march. ! 
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TIo then departed in all honour. By this payment L&hore 
was saved from horrors among which death and spoliation 
were the least. Tho Shdh, who was full of kindness for the 
Nazim (A’azzu-d daula), took into his service his second son, 
Ilayatu-llah Khan BaltAdur, and appointed him to the command 
of five hundred liorsc. 

On the 15th of tlie month tho Shdh continued his march 
towards Slhih-Jahdnal)fi,d. IIo advanced rapidly. Leaving his 
camp equipage at Shahabid, on the 15tli of Zi-1 ka’da he 
apj>oar(ul in tlio neighbourhood of Karnal, where Muhammad 
Shell’s army awaited his coming. But it is now time to return 
to Muhammad Shdh, lest tho thread of tho narrative should be 
broken. 

Ifaluonmail Shah hmve.,^ ihe CapltaL 

It lias already been shown how Asaf Jah Bahadur, Wazini-l 
mnmdiik Jlahddur and Amini-l Umnm Bahddurj the officers 
to whom had h('on entrusted tlu) responsibility of leading an 
arjny against tbo Persian invaders, remained for a whole month 
oncamp(‘d near tho Shdlain4r gardens. When tidings came 
that Nadir Shdh had reached tho banks of the Attock river, 
tlie couimaiulors urged upon the Ihripcror tho necessity of his 
joining them in person, and, with one accord, they moved forward 
in tho early days of yiiawwdl. The author himself, Anand Ham, 
accompanied by his belovinl sons H/u Kripa Ham and Salali 
Path K^ingh, left the capital on the 11th of the mouth, in the 
sorvico of Nau'db Sdhib Wazini-l Mamdiik Bahadur} When 
tho army reached lYinipat, ihe author obtained leave to revisit 
his home, wlnu’c some private alVairs required liis presence. 
Starting on tho 17th, he reached Shali-Jalidnabad on the evening 
of the 20th. 

On tho 18th of tho month Muhammad Shah, and the 
illustrious Priueo Ahmad issued from tho citadel (ark)^ tho 
royal residence, and encamped near Muhammad Ganj. The 

^ [See p. 70 .] 
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royal camp reached Panipat on the 27th, when the commanders 
paid their respects to His Majesty, and made offerings suited to 
their rank. 

Near Karnal flows through a broad plain a canal which issues 
from the Jumna river, near Mukhlisptir, and continues its course 
to Shah-Jahanabad. This place was found convenient for the 
encampment of the army. By degrees news was received of the 
progress of the enemy. It was therefore resolved to advance no 
further, but to take advantage of the abundant supply of water, 
so necessary to the soldier, and fight to the last. The Mir-dtish 
was instructed to construct an earthen wall around the camp ; 
behind this the artillery was placed in position ; and brave men 
were told oiff for the defence of the intrenchments. In fact, nothing 
was omitted that could conduce to the strength of the camp. 
This disposition, which could hardly be considered worthy of an 
Emperor, was adopted partly to await the arrival of Burhdnu-l 
Mxilh BaMduTy Kdzim of Oudh, who had been ordered to join 
the royal army. This nobleman, though suffering from sickness, 
advanced by forced marches at the head of 30,000 horsemen, and 
reached Karnal on the 14th of Zf-1 ka’da. This addition to the 
strength of the army created universal joy, and all now thought 
victory certain. 


Battle between the Persians and the Miighals. 

Burhdnu-1 Mulk, after his interview with His Majesty on the 
14th, the day of his arrival, had been dismissed to his own tents. 
News was at this time brought to him that a Persian force had 
fallen upon his baggage, which was coming up in the rear from 
Panipat, and had plundered it, and committed great slaughter. 
Burhanu-1 Mulk, with headlong impetuosity, misplaced in a com- 
mander, flew to the scene of action, accompanied only by the few 
horsemen who were with him, without taking time to collect his 
artillery, or to form his men in any kind of order. Soon he was 
engaged in the thick of the fight, nor did he desist from his 
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GfForts until li6 had scatterGd the Persians. The latter, exper 
rienced in every kind of stratagem, the acquiring of which indeed 
forms part of the soldier s training, fled in apparent confusion, 
followed by the Ndzhn^ who was thus led into an ambush where 
stood the Persian advanced guard with a powerful artillery. The 
armies engaged, and the shouts of the combatants and the clash- 
ing of sabres ascended to the heavens. 

Muhammad Shah, hearing of what was going on, ordered 
Amiru-l 'iimard to reinforce the Nazim, The Amir represented 
that the army had not expected a fight that day, and that the 
soldiers were consequently quite unprepared; reinforcements 
could but add to the severity of the defeat. It was far better to 
delay a battle until the morrow, when the army could be disposed 
according to the rules of war, with advanced and rear guards, and 
their artillery, on which everything depended in Indian warfare, 
could be placed in the front.^ The struggle would then be one of 
comparative ease, and a little skill would insure an easy victory. 
The monarch was displeased with these objections, and addressed 
the Amir as a “ conceited idler.**’ But AmiruA umard Bahadur 
was a chieftain who had the good of his master at heart ; never 
had ho been guilty of aught like disobedience, ^nd now, arming 
himself and mounting an elephant, he gathered round him 
Muzaffar Kh4n Bahddur and a few horsemen, all that could be 
collected in that hour of bewilderment, and hastened to the 
support of the Ndzhn. The struggle raged so fiercely that firearms 
and arrows were put aside, and swords and daggers were brought 
into play. Blood flowed from gaping wounds and crimsoned the 
combatants ; the red Kazalhdsli caps had the appearance of 
poppies ; a dense smoke hung over the field of battle. 

The heroic efforts of AiniruA imiard and his prodigies of 
valour could not prevail against the Persians, who far exceeded the 
Indians in number, and had, moreover, the advantage of having 
been placed in position by the Shah himself. The Mughals broke 

1 [“ It is probablo that if the army of Hindiistha had heea fully provided ivith 
artillery, the Persians would not have been able to oppose it.*’ — Baydn~i JFciki*,'] 
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at length and fled ; but Amiru-l umard maintained the combat 
until, mortally wounded in the face, he fell covered with glory. 
His brother, MuzaflFar Khan, his son Muhtaram Khan, AH 
Hamid Khan his koka, and some others stood by him to the 
last. Burhanu-l Mulk and ISTisar Muhammad Khan Bahadur 
became prisoners. The remainder of the followers of Amiru-l 
umard, headed by Eai Majlis Rai Mir-sdmdyi, closed round their 
master’s elephant, resolved to extricate him or to perish. They 
reached the A77iir^s tents by evening. This nobleman’s wounds 
'were mortal, and he lived but one day longer. God have mercy 
on him ! By his decease, A^saf Jah Bahadur became Mir-bakhshi, 
Officers were sent by the Emperor’s order to seize the property of 
the late nobleman, which it would have been more generous to 
leave to the heirs. 

Had the Emperor himself led his powerful army to the support 
of Burhanu-l Mulk, there would have been no cause to lament 
the loss of such a sarcldr as Amiru-l umard ; and who can say 
that victory might not have smiled on his arms ? 

The consequences of this disaster were lamentable; for the loss 
of baggage and the great scarcity of supplies that soon prevailed 
(four rupees could hardly purchase a sir of flour) totally de- 
prived the soldiery of the little spirit they ever possessed. The 
Persian Emperor sent a message offering te treat for peace ; for 
though so powerful, he was not one to overlook the advantages of 
negociation.’- Wazirti-l mamdlik Asaf Jah was opposed to the 
proposition ; but his arguments did not prevail on the Emperor. 
On the 16th of the month Asaf Jah Bahadur and ’Azimu-llah 
Khan Bahadur were deputed to the Shah, to conclude the negocia- 
tions ; they returned to camp that evening. 

The next day Muhammad Shah repaired in person to the 
Persian camp. The monarch took with him a small escort. 

^ [“ Tke Persians were alarmed at what they had seen of the fighting and hrayery 
displayed by the soldiers of Hinddsthn, who had resisted the halls from jazdiU by 
arrows from bows ; and they thought, that if, notwithstanding the want of artiUery, 
the Indians had shown so much courage, what would they do now that the Emperor 
with all his artillery was ready for action.” — JBaydn-i Wdki\'] 
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’Umdatu-l Mulk Amir Khdn Bahadur, Mu’tamadu-d daula 
Muhammad Is’hak Khdn Bahadur, Bihroz Khan, and Jawed 
Khan, were among the number. Nasru-llah Mirza, the Shah’s 
son, received His Majesty at the limits of the camp. When 
they drew near, the §hah himself came forth, and the etiquette 
usual between the Persian and Mughal courts was faithfully 
observed. The two monarchs, holding one another by the hand, 
entered the audience-tents, and seated themselves side by side on 
a masnad. It was as if two suns had risen in the East, or as if 
two bright moons shed their light at one time ! As Muhammad 
Shah was unaccompanied by any one of his chiefs, the subject of 
conversation between the two Emperors has remained unknown. 
After this had lasted some time, a repast w^as prepared, the 
remains of which were given to Amir Khdn Bahddur and the 
other noblemen. Nothing that courtesy and friendship require 
was omitted during the whole conference, which lasted a quarter 
of the day, and Muhammad Shah regained his camp about the 
third quarter of the day. These proceedings restored tranquillity 
to the minds of the soldiery; all looked forward with joy to 
renewed plenty, to a return to their beloved Shah-Jahanabad 
and the society of friends ; but fate smiled at these fond hopes, 
for more suffering, more bloodshed awaited them. 

The author has already related how he obtained leave to visit 
Shdh-Jahdndbdd, and left the army for this purpose when it had 
reached Panipat. The Emperor had taken his departure from 
the town the day before the writer reached it. Strange to relate, 
numbers of people of every degree followed the royal standards. 
Some thought thus to enjoy a pleasant excursion through the 
Panjdb, while others were of opinion that a battle would be fought 
and won in the neighbourhood of the town, and that their absence 
would only be of short duration. The writer sought in vain for a 
house within the walls in which to place his wife and family ; he 
could find no suitable one. Under these circumstances, he resolved 
to leave his family in. their usual residence outside the town. The 
security of the entrances to the lane was looked to, and armed 
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servants above the ordinary number were entertained. The 
author now prepared to return to the army, and sent on liis 
advanced tents. 

But just at this time a report spread through the city of the 
death of Amiru-l umara and the capture vi Burhanu-1 Mulk. 
Many were the false reports circulated, which there is no need to 
record here, and such was the state of the town that, but for 
the vigilance of Kotwal Haji Fulad Khan, it must have been 
plundered, and the Persian army would have found the work 
done. The hotwdl, no ordinary man, was at his post day aiid 
night ; his exertions were unceasing, and, wherever there was an 
appearance of sedition, he seized and punished the guilty parties. 
The roads were infested with malefactors, and there was safety 
for none. 

Having received certain tidings of the Persians having formed 
a circle around the royal army, and rendered ingress to the camp 
impossible, the author was compelled to relinquish his design of 
proceeding thither. He therefore turned his attention to his 
means of defence. Sentries were placed, and the ddrogha and 
the writer himself patrolled the hdzdrs at night to collect news. 
A supply of lead, powder, and rockets was'laid in, and distributed 
among the people of the quarter, who began to take heart. Tims 
the nights were spent in watching, and the days in the society 
of friends. This state of things continued until the arrival of 
Burhdnu-1 Mulk Bahddur and Tahm^sp Khan JaUir, the latter 
the representative of the Persian Shdh. 


Muhammad Shdh?s second msit to the Shdh. JSntry of the tiro 
monarchs into Shdh-Jahdndhdd, 

The result of Muhammad Sh&h’s visit to the Persian Em- 
peror has been seen. Some days later, on the 24th of the month, 
Asaf J S.h was deputed to finally settle sundry matters ; but, 
through some unknown cause, this personage failed in his 
mission, and was detained in the camp, Muhammad Slidli 
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himself, neglecting the remonstrances of a few well-wishers 
who advised a further appeal to arms, then paid a second visit 
to the Persian Emperor on the 26th. Muhammad Shah, as a 
result of this interview, found it advisable to continue in the 
Persian camp, and ordered a part of the royal camp equipage 
to be brought. This was accordingly done. By degrees all the 
chief nobles of the State joined His Majesty. To all appearance 
they acted according to their inclination, but in truth under com- 
pulsion. Nasakchis were oi'dered to be in attendance on them ; 
these in reality were but spies on their actions. How strange 
are the freaks of fortune ! Here was an army of 100,000 bold 
and well-equipped horsemen, held as it were in captivity, and all 
the resources of the Emperor and his grandees at the disposal of 
the Kazalbdsh ! The Mughal monarchy appeared to all to be at 
an end. 

A proclamation was issued to the army that all might depart 
who chose, as His Majesty himself was about to return to Shah- 
Jahanabad. The soldiers and camp followers now departed in 
ci'owds, and, with the exception of the chief dignitaries, and a 
few of lesser rank, who would have thought it a crime to abandon 
their master at such a time, the Emperor remained alone. Tah- 
indsp Khan Jal4ir Wakiln-s 8altanat, Burhdnu-1 Mulk Bahadur, 
and 'Azimu-llah Khdn Bahddur, were sent in advance by the 
Shah to have the fort prepared for his reception, and to settle 
various other matters. 

When the Shdh’s camp equipage arrived from Sh^habdd, the 
two Emperors set out. They made the journey seated together 
on an elevated car. Muhammad Shdh entered the citadel («rX') 
of Shah- Jahandbdd in great pomp on the 8th of Zi-1 hijja, seated 
in his car ; the conqueror followed on the 9th mounted on a horse. 
By a strange cast of the dice two monarchs who, but a short 
while before, found the limits of an empire too narrow to contain 
them both, were now dwellers within the same four walls I 

The next day Nadir Shdh returned the Indian ruler's visit, 
and accepted the presents ofiered by the latter. When the Shdh 
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departed, towards tlie close of the day, a false rumour was spread 
through the town that he had been severely wounded by a shot 
from a matchlock,^ and thus were sown the seeds from which 
murder and rapine were to spring. The bad characters within the 
town collected in great bodies, and, without distinction, com- 
menced the work of plunder and destruction. A discharge of 
firearms and other missiles was continued throughout the night. 
The darkness of the night and the difficulty of recognizing 
friend or foe were the cause of numbers of the Kazalhdshis 
being slain in the narrow lanes of the town. Scarce a spot but 
was stained with their blood. 

On the morning of the 11th an order went forth from the 
Persian Emperor for the slaughter of the inhabitants. The 
result may be imagined; one moment seemed to have sufficed 
for universal destruction. The Chdndni chauJzi^ih.e fruit market, 
the Barzbah bazar ^ and the buildings around the Manjid-i Jama! 
were set fire to and reduced to ashes. The inhabitants, one and 
all, were slaughtered. Here and there some opposition was 
offered, but in most places people were butchered unresistingly. 
The Persians laid violent hands on everything and everybody ; 
cloth, jewels, dishes of gold and silver, were acceptable spoil. 

The author beheld these horrors from his mansion, situated in 
the Wahilpura Muhalla outside the city, resolved to fight to the 
last if necessary, and with the help of God to fall at least with 
honour.^ But, the Lord be praised, the work of destruction did not 
extend beyond the above-named parts of the capital. Since the 
days of BEazrat Sdhib-kiran Amir Timur, who captured Dehli and 
ordered the inhabitants to be massacred, up to the present time, 
A.H. 1151, a period of 348 years, the capital had been free from 
such visitations. The ruin in which its beautiful streets and 
buildings were now involved was such that the labour of years 
could alone restore the town to its former state of grandeur. 

^ [‘‘Discharged by one of the female guards of the Imperial Jiarem'^ — JauJiar-i 
Sa7nsd7n,']^ 

2 What concerns the author alone has been a good deal abbreviated from the text. 
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But to return to the miserable inhabitants. The massacre 
lasted half tho day, when the Persian Emperor ordered Haji 
Fuldd Khan, tho kolwdk to proceed through the streets accom- . 
paniiid by a body of Persian nmakchk^ and proclaim an order 
for tho soldiers to desist from carnage.^ By degrees the violence 
of the flames subsided, but tho bloodshed, tho devastation, and the 
ruin of families were irreparable. For a long time tho streets 
remained strown with corpses, as tho walks of a garden with 
dead flowers and loaves. Tlic town was reduced to ashes, and 
had tho apjx'aranco of a plain consumed with fire. All the regal 
jewels and property and tho contents of tho treasury were seized 
by tho Persian coinpieror in tho citadel. Ho thus became possessed 
of treasure to the amount of sixty laos of rupees and several 
thousand ashrajls; plate of gold to tho value of one kror of 
rupees, and the jew(ds, many of which were unrivalled in beauty 
by any in tho world, were valued at about fifty krors. The 
Peacoidc throne^ alone, constructed at great pains in tho reign 
of Shdh Jahan, had cost ono kror of rupeewS. Elephants, horses, 
juid pn'cious stulls, whatever pleased the conqueror’s eye, more 
indeed than can bo onumorated, became his spoil. In short, tlie 
accumulated wealth of 348 years changed masters in a moment. 

Nuicdh Bdhih Waziric^ mamdUk^ contributed thirty lacs of 
rnpeos, besidi's elephants and his most valuable jewels. Nawab 
A'saf Jdb alsosufterod an ecpial loss. The property of Burhanu-l 
Mulk, who had died shortly after the arrival of the Persians, 
was likewise seized. It amounted to about a kror of rupees, and 
had been brought from Oudh. 

On tbo 26th of 7AA hijja was celebrated, with great pomp, the 
marriage of Ndsir Mirz4, son of the Persian Emperor, to a 

1 [“Upon tho Bolicitations of Ilis Majesty Muhammad ShWi, they ceased shedding 
tho hlood of tho innocent.” — /iaydn-i WahV.'] 

2 [“ His Majesty bestowed on NCulir Shfih, with his own munificent hand, as a 
parting prosont, tho Peacock throne, in which was set a ruby upwards of a girih 
(three fingers’ broad tii) in widtli, and nearly two in length, which was commonly 
called khiHj-i 'dlanty “ tribute of the world.” — Jaxihar-i toi5of;a.] 

3 [See suprd^ p. 79.] 
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daugliter of Murad Bakhsh, third son of his late Majesty Shah 
Jahdn. The ruler of Hindustan presented the bridegroom with a 
dress of honour^ a necklace of pearls, a jighah and a dagger set 
with pearls, and an elephant with trappings of gold. 

On the 1st of Muharram, a.h. 1152 (30th March, 1739), writers 
were appointed to levy ransom from the inhabitants under the orders 
of Tahmasp Ehdn WaMlu-s Saltanat, and lay it before the Shah ; 
but, in order that the inhabitants might not be completely ruined, 
nobles of both States were directed to superintend the settlement of 
the ransom in the hall of justice, where all might be spectators. 
The town now offered a strange spectacle. Emissaries of the kotwdl 
and Persian nasaJccMs wandered from house to house and from 
street to street, to take inventories of the property, and enforce tlie 
appearance of the citizens, so that the sum to be contributed by 
each individual might be fixed according to his means. It was 
the wish of the Shah that the townspeople should be preserved 
from violence and treated with lenity. * * Unoffending people, 
high and low, rich and poor*, were compelled day after day to 
appear in the hall of justice, where they were kept from morn 
till night, often later, and then departed, speculating in their 
wretchedness on what the morrow might bring forth, and 
wondering to find themselves still alive. Mir Waris and 
Ehwaja Eahmatu-llah openly, and two other persons in secret, 
had conspired to effect their destruction, and acted as delators. 
AVithout ever arriving at the truth, their calumnies were accepted 
as such. They forgot that they would reap what they sowed, 
feared neither God nor man, and maltreated the people. 

The inventory was now ready. It appeared from this that the 
contributions of the capital would amount to two krors. The 
Shah, therefore, appointed ^saf J ah, Waziru-l mamdiiky ’ Azimu- 
llali Khan, Sarbuland Khan, Mub4rizu-1 Mulk, and Murtaza 
Khdn to collect the money. Five divisions were made of all the 
city, and lists of the different muhallas^ with their inhabitants, 
and the contributions to be levied from each were prepared and 
given to the above-named amirs. 
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Now commenced the work of spoliation, watered by the tears 
of the people. By Nawdb iiisaf Jdh Bahadur and Nawab Sdliib 
VaziTU’-l fnamuhk^ but especially by the latter, who contributed 
a great part of the money himself, the collections were made in 
the most humane manner ; but where the other three noblemen 
presided, and more particularly in the division of Mubarizu-1 
Main^lik, the sufferings of the citizens knew no bounds. Not 
only was their money taken, but whole families were ruined. 
Many swallowed poison, and others ended their woes with the stab 
of a knife. The author, whose house was in the division allotted 
to Mubarizu-1 Mainalik, endured great persecution.’^ 


Co7n2Xict made by Michanwiad Shah xcith Nadir Shah. 

At a former epoch, the Monarch of the Universe and Emperor 
of Emperors, the Asylum of Islam, whose throne is that of 
Alexander, and whose court the heavens, the most noble and 
exalted sovereign, N6,dir Shah (may his kingdom endure for 
ever !), found it necessary to send ambassadors to transact certain 
affairs with the officials of this suppliant in the court of heaven.^ 
We, at that time, consented to all the demands made of us ; but 
when, at a subsequent period, Muhammad Khdn Turkoman was 
deputed from Kandahar to recall these matters to our memory, 
the officers charged with the administration of this realm failed 
to comply with the demands of the great Emperor, and thus 
sowed the seeds of contention. At length the Persian army 
crossed the frontiers of Hindustan, and the forces of the two 
monarchies met in battle on the plains of Earndl. A great 
victory signalized the prowess of the Persian warriors. But as the. 
illustrious Emperor, the head of the Turkoman tribes, and fount 
of manly virtues, treated us with kindness, we felt honoured by 
his friendship, which made our court the envy of Iram, and pro- 

^ I have here omitted 16 pages, which relate solely to tlie author’s sufferings. 
Five lacs were extorted from him. 

® Muhammad Sh£ih. 
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ceeded in liis company to Shrill- Jalidndbdd, wliere we offered for his 
acceptance all the treasures, jewels, and precious things of Hind. 
The great Emperor, complying with our request, placed a portion 
of our offerings within the circle of his acceptance, and, moved by 
the feelings of friendship, natural to the similarity of our origin 
and position, and by a just consideration of the favour duo by a 
Turkoman to a descendant of the GurgS-nis, gave into our charge 
the crown and seals of the realm of Hindustan. In return for this 
liberality, surpassing indeed the kindness of a fatlier to his son, 
or of brother to brother, all the countries about Sind, westward 
of the rivers Attock and Sind, and of the Sanjar stream, which 
flows from the latter, namely : Peshawar, Bangashat, the country 
of K^bul, Ghaznin and the Kohistan, Hazarat, the fortress of 
Bhakkar and Sakhar, Khud^bad and Layagaon, the Deraj dt 
with the Buluch and other populations, tlie province of Thattd, 
the fortress of Edhiina, the city of Badin, the parganas of Chun, 
Samwal, Kehrdn, and all other parganas dependent on the 
harbours, with all forts, villages and cultivated lands, parganas 
and ports from the source of the river Attock, the Bakarnachak 
pass, and the numerous branches of the river near Thatta, to 
where the river Sind and the Sind and Siiigarh rivulets flow 
into the ocean ; together with whatever of any kind is the pro- 
duce of lands watered by the river Attock and its branches, and 
that may lie westward of the river Sind and the Singarh rivulet ; 
all these have we detached from our dominions, and annexed to 
those of Persia. Henceforth the olB&cers of that powerful State 
shall collect the revenue and exercise all authority in the 
aforesaid countries, and the people, great and small, dwellers in 
towns and in plains, tillers of the soil, men of every degree, 
shall be subject to their laws, and the ministers of this eternal 
government shall no longer have sway among them. But the 
fortress of D^war, the cities of Tuhari and Bindrdwach, and 
all the countries eastward of the rivers Attock and Sind and 
the Singarh rivulet, these remain attached to the kingdom of 
Hind. 
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Muhammad Shah's third visit to the Sovereign of Tdersia^ and 
departure of the latter. 

On 29tli of Mnliarram the glory of the realms of Hind 
proceeded to partake of an entertainment given by the ruler of 
f r4n. A quarter of the day passed in rejoicings. A hundred 
and one pieces of cloth, within which were precious objects from 
foreign countries, and several trays of jewels, offered by the Shdh, 
were accepted by the royal visitor, who then took his departure. 
All the nobles in the regal suite, to the number of nearly one 
hundred, received presents suited to their rank. This festival 
was not without its object, for the Shah had resolved to return 
to his own dominions. This was as yet secret, but on the 6th 
of Safar the Mulld-hdsh^ standing at tlie door of his august 
master's residence, with a loud voice made the following pro- 
clamation : — 

“ Soldiers, the King of Kings and Lord of beneficence, our 
master, the protector of the world, conquered the country of 
Hindustan and restored it. To'-morrow our victorious banners 
move towards 'Irak. Be you prepared ! " 

On the morrow the Sh.dh rode forth from the citadel, and 
pitched his camp near the Shalamar gardens, five hos from the 
town, and once more the government of Hindustan devolved on 
Muhammad Shah. On the 8th of the month "Abdu-1 B4ki Khan, 
and Hay4tu-llah Khan, son of i]xBNaicdb Nazim A^azzu-ddaula, 
were sent to Lahore with an order directing the latter to collect 
and forward a contribution of one hror of rupees. The messen- 
gers, travelling with rapidity, reached Lahore on the 21st of the 
same month. They were met by the Nawdb Ndzim in the 
Shalamar gardens. Hence they continued their way in company 
to the city. The illustrious messenger here met with the kindest 
and most courteous reception, and the friendship already existing 
between the noble entertainer and his guest was much increased. 
Through the exertions of Kifdyat Khan the demand for a kror of 
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rupees was modified, and a sum of twenty lac% taken in addition 
to tlie former contribution.^ 

Tidings having been brought of the Shah'^s arrival at Ohakgard, 
a place thirty lio^ from Lahore, on the banks of the Eavi, across 
wdiich a bridge of boats had been formed, the ISfawab 8dhih 
Nd%im and *’Abdu-l Baki Khirx set out to meet His Persian 
Majesty on the 27th of Safar. On the 3rd of Eabi'u-1 awwal, 
the monarch crossed the river at the above-named spot, and 
formed his camp on the right bank. The Nawdh Nazim and his 
companion entered the camp that same day, and were admitted 
to the presence. The Nazim met with great courtesy, and was 
honoured with several presents ; besides these the Shd.h con- 
ferred on him the farmdn of the Nizdmai of Multdn (Saifu-d 
daula Bahadur, the late Ndzim^ was dead), to which His Majesty 
had caused to be affixed the seal of Muhammad Shah. Dresses 
of honour and Arabian horses were given to Khwdja ^Abdu-llah 
Khan, second son of the late Saifu-d daula, to Khwaja Hay^tu-llah 
Khan, and to the other chiefs in the Ndzim'^s suite. * * 

On the 9th of Eabfu-l awwal the Shdh’s camp was at Kaluwdl, 
a village on the banks of the Chinab, the largest river of the 
Panjab. A heavy fall of rain, such as is usual in the rainy 
season, had occurred the previous night, and the bridge 
had been broken, some of the boats being swamped, and others 
knocked to pieces. The river'^s width had so increased that it 
was impossible to reconstruct a bridge at this point, but a 
narrower part was found near the village of Akhdnur, where a 
bridge was formed by means of iron cables. On the 11th the 
Ndzim received fresh proofs of the Shah’s generosity. 

The Persian camp broke up from Kaluwal on the 14th, and 
commenced crossing the river at Akhanur. A portion of the 
army had effected its passage, when the force of the swollen and 
pent-up stream carried away the bridge with a deafening roar, 
and hurled two thousand Kazalhdshh into a watery grave. But 
as the Shah was anxious to cross the river, he proceeded him- 


^ TMs passage is doubtful. 
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self, mounted on Mali4,-sundar, the powerful elephant that had 
been bestowed on the ITawdh Ndzim^ in search of a ford, or some 
spot suited to the formation of a bridge. However, it is vain to 
struggle against destiny, and His Majesty failed in the object of 
his search ; and it was consequently decided that the army should 
be ferried over in boats at Kaluwal. The camp was therefore 
moved on the 25th, and the passage was commenced. By the 2nd 
Eabi'u-s sani, three quarters of the army and baggage had been 
landed on the opposite bank, and on the following day the 
Nazim was permitted to depart^ his own sword being returned to 
him, and his elephant to Hayatu-llah. The Nazim and his son 
reached Sialkot the same day. The Persian Emperor, who 
entertained a great affection for the Nawdh Ndzim^ directed an 
epistle to be prepared and forwarded to the ruler of Hind, desiring 
His Majesty to increase the allowances and the body of horse of 
this chieftain from seven to eight thousand. The districts of 
Gujardt, Sialkot, Pursarur, and Aurangdbdd, from which was 
derived the expenditure of Kdbul and Peshawar ; also Dangali 
and other places, producing about four hron of dd^m^ and consti- 
tuting i\\Qjdgir of Ndsir Ehdn, Nazim of Kabul ; some districts 
forming the zaminddrk of Khuda-yar Khan ’Abbdsi, and of Ghazi 
Khan Dudahi, zammddr of MultAn, all of which are east of the 
Attock river, and had beem for three years made over to Nadir 
Shdh, these were now placed under the charge of the Ndzim^- 
subject to a yearly payment of twenty lacs of rupees. The 
Ndzm was at first loath to enter into this arrangement, but 
several considerations induced him. The chief of these was that 
if this matter were not thus settled, the Shdh would leave an 
army in the country, which would be the cause of numerous evils. 
On the 7th of the month the Shah himself crossed the river, 
and encamped on the right bank, the move being made known to 
all by discharges of cannon. 

The Shdh felt the greatest anxiety to reach Khurasdn, where 
his presence was urgently required to put a stop to disturbances 
that had broken out in Bukhard and Khwarizm, for the rulers of 
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these countries, blinded with pride and ignorance, had withdrawn 
their necks from the yoke of subjection. Proceeding without a 
halt, the Shah crossed the river Attock on the 21st of Juniada-s 
sdni, and on the 25th of Sha^bdn cast his shadow over the 
country of Eabul. Hence he marched by way of Darah Isniahl 
Hut to correct Khud6,-yar Khan ^Abbasi, zaminddr of Khud- 
abdd. Having made Hut and Ghdzi Khan Diidahi obedient, 
he remained some time in the government of Bhakkar. 

Before leaving Kdbul, the Nawdb Sahib A’azzu-d daula and 
Haydtu-llah Khan Bahddur, who governed the province of 
Multan as his father’s deputy, had been directed to join the Shah 
whenever his army should enter the territories of Khuda-yar 
Khan, and to assist in settling the affairs of that district. 
Hayatu-llah Khan lost no time in joining the Shah and the 
Ndzim^ starting on the 26th of. Shawwal from the fortress of 
Jamun, which had fallen to his arms only a few days before, 
passed one night at Lahore. On the 23rd of Zi-l hijja he left 
Multan to proceed towards the Persian camp by water. 


Co2)y of the Shakes Letter above mentioned. 

To the exalted and most noble of Khdns, the illustrious 
Zakariya Khdn, Nazim of the provinces of Lahore and Multan, 
with assurances of our warmest friendship, be it known that, 
whereas His Majesty has resolved to make a tour this year 
through the country of Sind, in order to chastise certain 
rebellious chieftains in those parts, and whereas it is deemed 
probable that one or more of these chiefs may attempt to fly 
towards Multan, which would render it necessary for the conquer- 
ing army to cross the river Sind, to pursue and capture ’the 
fugitives; and whereas between this powerful government and 
that of Hindustan there exists perfect concord, it is necessary 
that the illustrious Nazim should be prepared to move from 
Lahore towards Multan on receiving an order to this effect, and 
with his troops guard the approaches to this city, that those who 
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may cross the river may be punished, and such energy displayed 
for this purpose as may render unnecessary the co-operation of 
the royal forces. In addition the Khan may rest assured of the 
kindly feelings of the Emperor of Emperors towards him, and 
may expect everything from his generosity. Written on the 
21st of Jum4da-s sam, a.h. 1152. 

Entry of Nadir Shah into the territories of EJiud&ydr Khan, 

Of all the frontier-chiefs none equalled Khuda-ydr Khdn in 
the extent of their possessions, the number of their soldiers, 
and the fertility of their resources. When first If^dir Shdh 
arrived under the walls of Kandahdr, this chieftain formed vain 
schemes of checking the advance of the victorious army and 
holding the passes, thus, as if impelled by fatality, making an 
enemy to himself of a monarch favoured by fortune, whose sword, 
like the orb of light, had flashed over the world from east to 
west. Now, that the tidings of the Shdh’s advance broke upon 
his dream of fancied security, he left his son in command of his 
troops, and himself, with his women and wealth, withdrew into 
the fortress of Amarkot, a strong place, surrounded on two sides 
by water and on the other two by sand-hills. 

When the Shdlf s army drew near, the son gave up all idea of 
fighting, and prepared to do homage to the Emperor on condition 
that his father should not be required to appear ; but these terms 
were not acceded to, and the foolish youth was kept prisoner. 
The Shdh again moved rapidly forward to lay siege to Amarkot, 
and the news of this advance shook, as if with the shock of 
an earthquake, the warlike resolve of Khudi-yar Khdn. He 
immediately sent away his women and his property to the sandy 
country, but stayed behind himself to make arrangements for the 
removal of twenty-two lacs of rupees, for which carriage had not 
been procurable, and determined to follow on the morrow. 

But the morrow brought forth unexpected events, for the 
Shdh, learning that the game might still be secured by a bold 
cast of the net, pushed forward from Lddgdon, distant from 
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Amarkot Wrivij farsakhs^ on the evening of the 28th of Zi-1 ka’da, 
and suddenly surrounded the fort about daybreak on the follow- 
ing morning. Immediately the soldiery commenced the work of 
destruction. Khuda-yar Khan, seeing no path open to escape, 
came forth with cries for mercy, and did homage ; and this 
course, which he should have before adopted, proved his salva- 
tion. The Sh^h, mindful of the maxim that there are more joys 
in forgiving than in punishing, received him with kindness, and 
forgave his faults. The twenty-two lacs found in the fort and 
some jewels were seized by the Emperor’s officers, and the Shdh 
returned to Ladgaon, where the camp equipage had been left, 
and where were discussed the affairs of Khuda-y&r Khdn, who 
had accompanied His Majesty since his surrender. 

About two hours before the close of day His Majesty received 
A’azzu-d daula in the royal audience tent. This nobleman was 
treated with even more than former courtesy, and the Emperor 
graciously observed that he must have been put to much incon- 
venience iiL so long a journey. On the 7th the Nawdb N4zim 
received tokens of the esteem in which he was held by the 
Shah. * * 

Khuda-ydr Khan ’Abb4si, since his submission, had remained 
in the royal camp. The monarch now, with kingly munificence, 
raised him from the dust and re-established him in possession 
of his zaminddri^ with the title of Shdh Kuli Kh4n, and the 
government of the province of Thatt&. The conditions of this 
arrangement were an annual payment of ten lacs of rupees and 
the furnishing to the Persian monarch of a contingent of two 
thousand horse under one of the Khan's sons. The Khan, 
wdio might have expected a very different treatment as the result 
of his conduct, was dismissed with the present of a horse to 
his home on the 15th of Muharram, a.h. 1152 (12th April, 
1739 A.D.). 

Nddir Shdh, having finally settled the affairs of Hindustan, 
resolved to set his face towards the country of Khurdsan, where 
frequent disturbances occurred, acting as a thorn in his side. 
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OP 

MIRZ^ MUHAMMAD MAHDr. 

This history is the production of Mirzd Muhammad Mahdi of 
Mdzandaraii, who attended Nddir Shdh as confidential secretary 
in all his military expeditions. The character of this detailed 
liistory is generally eulogistic ; but as the author survived his 
master, and has not omitted to recount the mad actions com- 
mitted by Niidir Slidh in the latter period of his life, faith may 
bo generally placed in his relation of the events of this period. 
The Nddir-ndma was translated into French by Sir W. Jones at 
tho desire of the King of Denmark, and is therefore well known 
to European students. Another name which this work bears is 
Tdrikh'-i JaJidn-kmhdi, but as that name is generally appro- 
priated to tho valuable history of the Mughals by ’Al^u-d din 
Malik Atd Malik Juwaini (No. IX., Vol. II. p. 384), it will 
save confusion not to give tho title to the Nddir-ndma, 

Tlic life of Nadir by Mr. Fraser, who availed himself of con- 
temporary records in India, and the works of Jonas Hanway, 
aftbi'd the English reader all the information he can desire on the 
subject of this tyrant. 

Sizii — 8 VO., 688 j>ages of 15 lines each. 
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OK 

MTSKfN. 

This is an autobiograpliioal pioco pjiving an intoresting account 
of several occurronees during the downfall of the Empire. It 
bears V(U-y much the Hamo (dniracter as tho Bai/(hi-i Wulct^ of 
’’Abdu-l Karim. TIio author in carelo.ss about dates, but they can 
easily ho supplie<l by Wu) light which other historians, European 
and Asiatic, slied upon tlie tranHactic>nH he records. Tlnu'c 
seems reason to suppose that tin* atithoris name was Tahmasp, to 
which lu^ added the literary name of Miskin. The text, how- 
ever, is not very plain on this Hubjoct. Tho title of tho work may 
{>erhaps be derived frotn the name assumed by Nddir Shdh on 
his entering tho service of Sh{ih Tahmfisp. 

Srm — Large 8va,, 314 pages of 17 lines each. 
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unique, but wortliloss, ‘‘ Sea af Histories,’’ comprises 
accounts of tbo Asiatic monarchies. The volume is an autograph, 
in tlio library of the Naw4b of Tonk, with many marginal notes, 
also apparently in the handwriting of the autlior, containing some 
additional information on the meagre histories in the text. 

As the preface to the first book is not contained within this 
volume, wo arc loft in ignorance of tlie authoris name, object and 
aiithoritios. Ho was most probably an Indian, as he deals at dis- 
proportionate Icngtii with the History of India, which, however, is 
carried down only to the reign of Jahilngir. It is evident that the 
volume is imperfect in this portion, and that all that follows in 
the book, as at present bound, originally belonged to the first 
voIam(^ which begins just as the second volume closes, with an im- 
porfoct sentence. From his history of the Emperors of Turkey, 
it appears tliat the autlior visited Mecca on a pilgrimage in the 
y(jar 1100 a.h. (1747 a.d.), which is all that wo learn of him 
in the course of tho work. As the second book contains a 
nhort preface, which was wanting in the first, the ignorant binder 
lias given it tho iirocodonco, and thus transposed the proper 
order. 

From this preface wo learn that tlie second hook was com- 
.ncnml iu the year 1009 A.il. (1687-8), a date which might be 
opi'n to doubt, were it not twice repeated in the preface, m which 
also several other corresponding dates are given confirmative of 
tliis. Tho work is, nevertheless, carried down beyond the 
time of Nddir Shah’s invasion of India, and the date of 1154 
A.ii, (1741 A.».) is twice distinctly quoted towards the end. 
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These passages, as well as the marginal notes, may have been 
added hy some other hand, but there is an appearance of uni- 
formity about the work which does not appear to warrant this 
inference, and we are therefore led to the conclusion, that the 
author lived to an old age, and was engaged upon the revision of 
this work for more than half a century. The passage, more- 
over, in which the writer states that he visited Mecca in 1160 
A.H., seems evidently written by the same person who wrote the 
beginning of the volume. This compilation is divided into 
detached chapters, one being devoted to each separate dynasty, 
and the disregard of order is of course chiefly attributable to the 
mistake in the binding. 


CONTENTS. 

Second Book. — Preface, pp. 1 to 3 — Turks, early Mughals and 
Kara-khitaians, pp. 3 to 15 — Ghorian Dynasties, pp. 16 to 26 
— Kings of Kirt, Khwarizm, Changiz Khdn and his descendants, 
pp. 26 to 90 — Timur and his descendants, pp. 90 to 122 — 
Sultans of Hindustan, pp. 123 to 165. 

First Book. — Hindi and Muhammadan Doctrines of the 
Creation, pp. 165 to 208 — Muhammad and the twelve Imams, 
pp. 208 to 290 — Kings of 'Ajam, Arabia, Abyssinia, Bum, 
Egypt, the Popes and Khalifas, etc., etc., pp. 291 to 490 — 
Samanis, Ghaznivides, Buwaihides, Saljuks, Atabaks, etc., pp. 
490 to 694 — Safavians, N^tdir Shdh, and Sultans of Rum, pp. 
695 to 745. 

Size — 8vo., 745 pages of 11 lines each. Including marginal 
notes, these mean an average of about 13 lines to a page. 

The Baliru-t Tawh'zkh ofiers nothing worthy of Extract. 
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MUHAMMAD-N^MA. 

This work was written according to the express orders of the 
Emperor Muhammad Sh4h, by some dependent of Nawab 
Mustafa Khdn, surnamed Mnstat^b J^n EabcL; 

Size — 8vo., 280 pages of 17 lines each. 


XOIX. 

TARTEH-I MUHAMMAD SHAHr 

OP 

TU'STJF MUHAMMAD KHAN. 

This work is mentioned in the Ma-dsiru-l umard as one of the 
sources whence the materials of that valuable work were derived. 
The Tdrihh-i Chaghatdi (p. 21 svprd) and the Tdrikh-i Nddini-z 
Zamdni (p. 70 supra) are sometimes called by this name. 

There is no copy of either of these works among Sir H. M. 
Elliot’s MSS. An Extract bearing the title of this last proves 
to be identical with the Siyaru-l Muta-akhkhirzn. 
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[The Editor has been unable to discover either the exact title of 
this work or the name of the author. There is no copy of the 
original MS. in Sir H. M. Elliot’s library, nor is the work to be 
found in the British Museum, in the Library of the India Office, 
or in that of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. The following Ex- 
tracts have been taken from a translation made by Mr. (now 
Sir) D. Eorsyth, and headed “ History of Ahmad Shah.” 
It is a work of some length, and terminates abruptly about six 
months before the deposition of Ahmad in 1754 a.h. It begins 
with the following exordium.] 

EXTRACTS. 

The occurrence of all great events, which may not even , have 
entered into the conception of the human mind, becomes clear 
and manifest at its own proper time, and in the list of extra- 
ordinary and unlooked-for events, may be mentioned the elevation 
of Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, to the throne. 

And the history of these events is detailed as follows : — 

Muhammad Shah had received from his ancestors, dominions of 
large extent, which they had by dint of prowess and successful 
exertion wrested from other illustrious Kings and annexed to the 
territories already under their rule. But instead of being impressed 
with the importance of attending to the affairs of his kingdom, 
and turning his earnest attention as became an Emperor towards 
the management of the country, Muhammad Shah, from the 
commencement of his reign, displayed the greatest carelessness 
in his government, spending all his time in sport and play. This 
neglect on the part of the Sovereign was speedily taken advantage 
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of by all tho amirs and nobles, who usurped possession of and 
parganas^ and appropriated to themselves the revenues of 
provinces, wliich in former days were paid into the Eoyal treasury, 
and amounted to several hrors of rupees. From these provinces 
not one farthing found its way into the Eoyal chest 5 but a small 
revenue wavS still derived from those few which as 
yet remained faithful to their allegiance. As the Eoyal treasury 
became gradually emptied, tho Emperor’s army was reduced to 
great straits, and at last entirely broken up; whilst tho nobles of 
the land, who in tho time of former sovereigns could never have 
got together stich an amount of wealth, or so largo a force, now 
amassed large sums of money from their own jdgirs^ and from 
those Oovernmont lauds of which they liad seized possession, and 
, Irom tho jdglrs of others, a twentieth portion of which they 
(lid not give to tho I'ightful owners. With this wealtli they were 
able to ko('p up an iininenso army, with which the Emperor was 
unable to copo. Thus the Emperor found himself more circum- 
: scribed than his nobles, upon whom he, in fact, became dependent, 

' and was unahlo to depose or displace any one of them. 

Tliis state of things lasted till tho period of Nadir Sh5-lfs 
arrival in Ilindustdn, from Tran, about tho year 1151 a.h. As 
Muhammad Shah had no means whatever of resistance, he was 
^ completely (hjpondeut upon his nobles, with whoso forces ho went 
' . out to moot Nadir Shdh. But owing to tho want of unity in all 
[ tho councils and actions of tho nobles, tlioy were unable to effect 
anything like a stand against hini, and soon were defeated by the 
I enemy. ^ * 

Tho condition of tho country after the departure of Nadir 
Shdh was worse than before. Tlic amirs took what they liked. 
Tho Emperor sj)ent what remained to him in sports and 
pastime. Ho locked up his son, Ahmad Shah, in one part of the 
citadel, not wishing him to appear in public. He kept him in the 
f^reatest indmenco, and would not allow him to indulge in the 
game of chdiKjdn, hunting, shooting, or any royal sports, such 
.as he practised himself. * * 
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First jDiirrdm Invasion. 

At the time (of Ahmad Afghan’s first invasion) Muhatximad 
Shah was suffering from, an attack of paralysis, and was not able 
to sit on horseback ; but he ordered his chief nobles to set ont 
and qnell this rebellion on the frontier. For this purpose 
Famru-d din Khan Nusrat Jang Wa%irii-l Mamdlik^ * * Safdar 
Jang Mir-dtish^ Sa’adat Kh4n Bahadur Zu-l fikdr Jang, 
third paymaster; Kasir Khan Bahadur, and Raja Isri Singh, 
Zdminddr of Amber and Jaipur, with other nobles and sarddrSy took 
their departure on the 18th of Muharram, in the thirtieth 
year of the reign. In the space of fifteen days or so, this 
army had proceeded fifteen miles from Dehli, when news 
came of Ahmad Afghdn having reached Lahore with his force. 
Also news came that Hayatu-llah Khan had guarded all the 
gates and streets, and had sent a force under Sadar Zilla Khdn 
Kasiir Pathan to oppose him. But Zilla Kh^n immediately 
went over to the enemy with his whole force, and Hayatu-llah 
Khan, seeing resistance no longer possible, fled, without striking 
a blow, and left all his property and treasure in Ldhore. 
I’timadu-d daula wrote to the Emperor, representing that all the 
sarddrs and nobles were declaring themselves independent, but 
that if the Emperor would send his son Prince Ahmad from 
Dehli, to take charge of the army and to remain at its head, 
the war could easily be put an end to. 

Muhammad Shah was most unwilling to part with any authority 
to his son ; but being in great straits, and completely helpless, 
he sent for his son on the 19th of Safar, kissed him in open 
JDarhar, gave him a copy of the Kurdn and then dismissed 
him. He would not give him any title or rank to assume, but 
provided a suitable sawdri of elephants, horses, etc., and Sa^’^dat 
Khan, his maternal uncle, was appointed his counsellor, that he 
might give him the best advice on all occasions. The manage- 
ment of all war affairs was given over to I’timddu-d daula. 

When the Royal army reached Mdchiwdra, the spies gave 
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information that Ahmad Afghan had reached Philor, which is 
about thirty miles from Machiwdra. The generals entered into 
deliberation, whether they should cross the Sutlej or not ; but 
they came to the resolution not to do so, lest the enemy, avoiding 
an attack, should oross over at some other plaee. They therefore 
determined to remain where they were. They soon heard that 
the enemy had crossed at the ford near Ludhiyana, which is 
about twenty miles distant from M^chiw^ra, and having laid 
waste the country round about the high road, was proceeding 
towards Sirhind. As Ahmad Afghan carried on his person no signs 
of superior rank, Prince Ahmad was unable to learn whether he 
was with his army or behind, and fearing lest he should be in the 
rear, and suddenly fall on his army, he marched two or three 
miles a day along the river towards Ludhiydna in search of the 
enemy. He then heard that Ahmad Afghan had passed straight 
on to Sirhind with his force, and had set that city on fire, and got 
possession of the wazir^s treasure. When this intelligence reached 
Dehli, the greatest consternation and dismay prevailed, and the 
inhabitants prepared to fly with their families. * * 

News was brought that Prince Ahmad, with TtimS-du-d 
daula, had fallen back from the banks of the Sutlej and met 
with Ahmad Afghan’s force about six miles from Sirhind, and 
had immediately erected batteries on four sides of his force. The 
enemy also erected batteries on his side in the gardens of Sirhind. 
A fire on both sides was opened on the 13th Habfu-l awwal, 1161 
A.H. (3rd March, 1748 a.d.), and many men were killed in 
both armies. The firing continued for eight days, when Ahrnad 
Afglidn, seeing that this kind of warfare would never end, threw 
up a battery on a mound near the Prince’s force, from which the 
guns threw their fire right into the Boyal camp, passing over the 
batteries of his owm army. Many members of the Royal army 
were killed. The whole responsibility of the war rested upon 
Itirnddu-d daula, and to him all the soldiers cried out to be led 
into a general action. But to this Ptimddu-d daula would not 
consent, saying that the enemy would soon be ruined of himself. 
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The soldiers therefore began to make themselves as secure as 
they could in the camp, when of a sudden, one day, Ahmad 
Afghan sent a camel, with melons, apples, etc., and a letter to the 
Prince, desiring peace, and stipulating that if the Emperor would 
leave him K^bul and Thattd, which Nadir Shdh had given him, 
and all the gold which Nadir Shdh had brought from Dehli, he 
would evacuate the country. 

The Prince sent this letter with the camel to Zu-1 fikdr Jan<r 
(Sa’ddat Khdn), who forwarded it again to I'timadu-d daula. 
He sent an answer to Ahmad Afghdn that he was to come and 
throw himself as a suppliant before the - Prince, and do homage 
to him, and he would then endeavour to procure his pardon. 
Seeing from this advice that there was no hope of his stipu- 
lations being acceded to, Ahmad Afghdn prepared for a general 
action, and on Friday, the 21st Pabi’u-l awwal, when three or 
four gliaris of the day had passed — about eight o'’clock a.m. 

he opened fire from his guns. A ball from a cannon reached 
the tents of I timddu-d daula Bahadur Nusrat Jang, and passing 
through them struck the loazir on his side, and, strange to say, 
all his attendants and followers, who were standing close around 
him, escaped unhurt. His son, MuTnu-1 Mulk, was at the 
batteries at the time, and hearing of his father’s accident^ came 
to him at once in great distress, and found him just expiring. 
A minute or two after he died. * * In the mean time news 
arrived that Ahmad Afghan had got inside the intrenchment 
with his force, and was fighting there. Mulnu-l Mulk set out 
immediately to oppose the enemy’s further progress, and this 
intelligence reached the Prince, Abd-l Mansur Khaii Bahadur 
(Safdar Jaug), Rdja Isii Singh, and the other sarddrs, who 
mounted their horses with the greatest expedition. ^ They 
fought so well with the enemy, that with the greatest exertion, 
and a display of fiery zeal, they destroyed some thousands, de- 
feated the Afghdn army, and followed up the fight for one or 
two miles, slaughtering and wounding. * » The enemy, who had 
at that time lost half his force, was unable to withstand the 
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attack of Safdar Jang, and seeing a favourable opening, bore 
down on the right wing of the Eoyal army, which had been 
deserted by Isri Singh. Safdar Jang, on hearing * of the 
attack in this quarter, left Mu’inu-1 Mulk and came to the 
assistance of the Prince's portion of the army, and his force 
committed the greatest havoc. Ahmad Afghan then fled, with 
the remnant of his men, and taking shelter in a small fort, 
began to open a fire , 'of cannon, and killed a number of 
men. To attack this fort, several large guns were brought up, 
and planted ready ; but night came on before any attack was 
made. During the night Ahmad, seeing that it was useless to 
hold out any longer against the superior force of the Prince, who 
had gained a decided advantage, he silenced his guns, and under 
favour of the darkness fled, no one knew in what direction. The 
Prince with his army remained under arras the whole night ^ and 
when morning came, they were surprised to find no trace of the • 
enemy. 

The army remained in the same position till the 25th Rabfu-l 
awwal, when messengers arrived from Ahmad Afghdn bearing 
again the same proposals for peace, viz. the cession of Kdbul 
and Thattd, and the restoration of the money which Nadir 
Shah had taken. The Prince, however, would not listen to 
these terms. 

As the enemy was completely defeated, and all his forces 
totally routed, all messages for peace were merely sent as excuses 
to gain time so as to enable his treasure and baggage to be 
brought out from Sirhind. * * When Ahmad Afghdn saw that 
his object could not be gained by peaceable means, and that he 
could not get out his property from Sirhind, he came out on the 
26th to offer battle again. The Prince, too, came out to battle 
with all his forces. The battle was carried on for some time with 
artillery only. The enemy retreated before the superior force 
of the Prince, and Ahmad Afghan himself kept at a distance, 
viewing the two armies. As the fire approached him, he avoided 
it and fled. The artillery played the whole day, but ceased their 
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fire at*eventide. All that night the Prince'’s men stood to their 
arms. The next morning the battle was renewed on all sides, 
but the Afghans could not gain the superiority. When two 
watches of the day bad passed, Ahmad Afghan took the road to 
Ludhiyana in flight, and sent a message through Safdar Jang to 
the Prince, that Muhammad Taki Kh4n was coming to make a 
treaty. Safdar Jang, believing this to be true, withdrew liis men 
from the pursuit, thus allowing the enemy time to withdraw all 
his property and treasure towards Ludhiydna. * ^ Orders were 
speedily issued for pursuit, and they were responded to witli the 
greatest alacrity by the army, who followed up and slew all the 
stragglers, and those who were worn out with flight, of Ahmad's 
army, and took all the swords, horses, and camels they could 
find. Whoever got the plunder was allowed to keep it for him- 
self. Many were made prisoners, and the number of horses, 
mules, etc., which were captured, was immense. On tlio next 
day the army halted, and on the 29th Kabi’u-1 awwal the Prince 
marched into Ludhiyana, a distance of twenty miles. * ^ 

At that time Safdar Jang had the full command of the army, 
and no one could do anything without his orders. To him 
the Prince gave his commands that they should march towards 
Lahore, to prevent the possibility of the enemy attempting to 
take that city after he had recruited his strength a little. 
Safdar Jang did not agree to this plan, and endoavourod 
to delay by every kind of stratagem, and two or three days 
afterwards, having marched five or six Jm from Ludhiydna, 
he encamped, hoping . that news might reach tho Emperor of 
what was going on. At last the Emperor consented that tho 
Prince, Sa'adat Khdn Bahddur, and Safdar Jang should como 
back to Court, and that Mu'inu-1 Mulk and ISTdsir Kh&n 
should march to LS-hore and Edbul. Tho Prince sent -off Ins 
tents for Dehli the next day, and on the evening of tlio 23rd 
he invested Mu'inu-l Mulk with the command of the army, and 
sent him oflF towards Lahore. On the 24th, having despatched 
Edsir Khan towards Kabul, he set out himself in tho morning 
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for Dehli, and having reached his first stage, sent a letter to the 
Emperor, which reached his presence on the 26th Eabfu-s sdni. 
Mu’inu-1 Mulk marched with his force stage by stage to Lahore, 


Death of Muhammad Shah and accession of Ahmad 8hdh» 

The Emperor was naturally of a weak constitution. * * He 
was frequently subject to bad fevers, and at this time he was thus 
afl9[icted, when he one day was carried in a litter to the Masjid 
Sangi Grate, which was inside the fort, and there sat in state 
with all his nobles and attendants. All of a sudden he fainted 
away. * * He recovered a little from his fainting fit, * * but his 
speech had entirely left him. Every moment the Emperor's 
illness changed its symptoms, and he was insensible during the 
whole night. The next morning, on the 27th Eabfu-s sdnl, in 
the thirty-first year of his reign, a.h. 1161 (15 April, 1748 a.d.), 
the Emperor breathed his last. Those who were present at the 
time of his decease were of opinion that the wisest course to pursue 
would be to conceal fi'om the public the news of the Emperor's 
death till the arrival of the Prince, and they accordingly enjoined 
strict silence on all those who were aware of the melancholy event 
which had happened. They then put the corpse into the wooden 
case of a European clock, which was very long, and stood in the 
Hayat Bakhsh Garden, and for a shroud they procured a cloth 
from the ddrogha of the kitchen, pretending it was required for the 
dinner table. They buried him in the garden. Letters w'ere then 
despatched to the Prince, informing him of the dangerous illness 
of the Emperor, and urging him to come to Dehli with all 
possible speed, but they made no mention of the Emperor's 
death. 

The Prince, on hearing the sad news, pushed on with all haste. 

* Beyond Pdnipat he was met by a procession bearing the 
Golden Umbrella and the other emblems of Royalty, which had 
been sent by Safdar Jang. Though the Prince, on seeing these 
emblems, was given to understand that his father had died, he 
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did not wish to assume hastily the regal title, but proposed to 
go on to Dehli as usual, and there, having mourned for his father 
three or four days, and Raving performed all the funeral cere- 
monies, then to assume the title of Emperor, But Safdar Jang, 
seeing the evil that was likely to result from this, would not 
permit such delay. The Prince was forced to submit, and 
assumed the Eoyal Umbrella and all the insignia of royalty, 
and the usual rejoicings took place. * * The length of Mu- 
hammad Shell’s reign was thirty years and twenty-seven days, 
dating his ascent to the throne from the murder of Farrukh 
Siyar.^ 

When the Prince succeeded his father on the throne of Dehli, 
he took the title of Mujahidu-d din Ahmad Shdh Ghdzi, and in 
the prayers and on the coins these titles were adopted, and to his 
deceased parent he gave the title of Hazrat Firdaus AiAmgdh. 
Ahmad Shah was not a man of great intellect ; all the period 
of liis youth till manhood had been spent in the harem^ and 
he had had absolutely no experience whatever of the affairs 
of a kingdom, or of the cares of government. Besides this, he 
was surrounded by .all kinds, of youthful pleasures, which every 
person, seeing the turn of his mind, was anxious to dispjay 
before him to entice his fancy. As a natural consequence, he 
gave himself up entirely to pastime and sports, and bestowed no 
thought on the weighty affairs of the kingdom. To manage 
a country and wield a sceptre is a matter full of difficulty, and 
until an Emperor understands thoroughly himself the good and 
bad tendency of every measure, he cannot be fit for a ruler. 
For this reason Ahmad Shdh was unable to govern the empire 
entrusted to him. 

In the month Jumdda-s sani, or one month after his ascent to 

^ [The Tdrikh-i Muzaffari says, “ The length of the reign of this sovereign, from 
his accession on the 11th Zi-1 ka’da, was thirty years four months and twelve days ; 
or reckoning according to the official account from 9th Eahi’u-s shni, the day on 
which Farrukh Siyar was placed in confinement, thirty years eleven months and 
eighteen days. His age was forty-nine years. He left one son, Prince Mirza Ahmad, 
and one daughter, Hazrat Begam.”] 
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the throne, news was brought from the Dakhin that Nizamu-1 
Mulk i^saf Jdh, the Ndzim of the Dakhin suhasy who also filled 
the office of head paymaster in the Eoyal Court, and whose son 
Gh^ziu-d dm Khan acted for him, had died. In his place, his 
younger son Ahmad Khdn Nasir Jang was appointed, he having 
before acted with satisfaction to his master for his father, when 
Nizamu-1 Mulk came to Dehli in Muhammad Shakes time, and 
this appointment was made at once to prevent the chance of any 
rebellion or insurrection breaking out, among rival candidates. On 
hearing this news, the Emperor bestowed on Abu-1 Mansur 
Khan Safdar Jang the empty post of wazir, vacated by I'tim4du-d 
daula’s death ; and the pay mastership, vacated by the death of 
Nizamu-1 Mulk, he bestowed on Zti-l fikdr Jang. 

. The same day, Jawed Khan, the head eunuch, who in the time 
of Muhammad Shah had the entire management of the harem^ 
and had the entree to the women’s apartments, and although 50 
years old, could neither read nor write, but being constantly in 
the presence of the Emperor, had represented himself as being 
well up to business and an intelligent man, prevailed on the simple- 
minded youth of an Emperor to appoint him ddrogha of the 
Diwdn-i khdss, with a mansab of 6000, thus exalting him far 
above his equals. * * The Emperor gave over the entire manage- 
ment of the country to him. The Nawab, who had in the days 
of the former sovereign .carried on a secret intimacy with Ahmad 
Shdh’s mother, who was originally a dancing girl, now openly 
governed the realm in concert with her, and, contrary to the 
custom of all harems, where no male domestics are allowed at 
night, he always remained in the women’s apartments all night, 
and in the day used to converse with low characters, such as 
khdnsdmdns, and did not look on the nobles. 


Character, qualities, and lineage of the mother of the Emperor. 

Udham B4i, the mother of Ahmad Shdh, was first introduced 
into Muhammad Shah’s hareyn in the beginning of his reign, and 
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she received the title of Udham Bai, and for some time remained 
the favoured one in the sight of the Emperor. But her good 
fortune deserted her, and she fell to a state of abjectness. She 
became the contempt of the harem^ lost all her character and 
station, and was not even at last allowed to see her own son. 
When, however, her son, Ahmad Khan, ascended the throne, her 
star of prosperity daily increased, till at last she surpa,ssed all 
the Begams. She was first called Bai Jiu Sahiba, afterwards 
‘‘the Parent of the Pure, the Lady of the Age, Sahib Ji Sdhiba, 
on whom be peace ! ’’’ Then she was called Hazrat, afterwards 
Kibla-i ’iilam, in addition to the former titles held in the deceased 
Emperor's time, and although she had already a mamab of 60,000, 
yet, owing to the intimacy she kept up with the Nawdb, she 
managed to have the rule of the whole Empire. ISrotwithr 
standing the lowness of her origin, and the very humble position 
which she had till lately held, the fruits of her generosity and 
magnanimity soon became known and lauded. First of all she 
gave to all the young children of the deceased Emperor, who in 
his time got no monthly pension, £50 a month. To many of 
the Begams she gave larger pensions out of the Government 
purse, to many more out of her own private funds ; and on 
any person who had managed anyhow to make his case known to 
her she bestowed charity. Having called together the families 
of her children and grandchildren, she distributed to them large 
presents of money, and fixed monthly salaries for their main- 
tenance. In short, the Queen and the Nawdb took the whole 
government into their own hands, and the Emperor had nothing 
left but the empty title. * * 

Second Diirrdni Invasion. 

After several months, Ahmad Khdn Afghan again made 
his appearance with an army, and crossing the Indus, made 
direct for Lahore. MuTnu-1 Mulk marched out from Lahore, 
and crossing the Eavi with a large force, went to meet him, 
and encamped two miles from Lahore, where he threw up three 
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intrenchments. Ahmad KhS.ii, after crossing the Ohinab 
and Jhelam, reached within six miles of his camp, and some 
smart skirmishing took place ; bat Mu'’inn-1 Mulk, seeing that 
the enemy's force was so superior to his own, would not engage 
in a general battle. Ahmad Khan’s forces, separating in all 
directions, laid waste the villages and fields on every side, till 
they arrived in the neighbourhood of Lahore, destroying all the 
country in its proximity. Mu’inu-1 Mulk took no notice of this 
destruction to the country, though it was apparent to his eyes. 
The news of Ahmad Klidn's attack speedily reached the ears of 
the Emperor and the wazir^ but no one thought of sending troops 
to assist Mu'mU'l Mulk ; on the contrary, the wazir was not a 
little pleased to hear of his embarrassment. 

At last news arrived that Mu’mu-1 Mulk had, according to the 
advice and instructions of the Emperor, ceded to Ahmad Afghan 
the four malidU of Ldhore, viz. Sidlkot, Imanabad, Parsartir and 
Aurangdbad, which had formerly belonged to the ruler of Kdbul. 
Kasir Khan was appointed to manage these four maJidU and send 
the yearly revenue to Kabul. Ahmad Khan, being perfectly 
satisfied with this arrangement, quitted the Panjdb for Kabul, 
and Mu'inu-1 Mulk returned to Lahore. * * 


One day a number of oppressed subjects assembled themselves 
together in the empty courtyard opposite the Nawab's palace, 
and waited there till he came out to go to the Emperor, when 
they mobbed him and detailed all their grievances. The 
Kawdb, as usual, tried to put them off by fair words and deceitful 
promises, and wished to escape from them inside the palace, but 
was forcibly detained, his clothes being held by the people, who 
would not let him go till he settled for the payment of their 
arrears. His clothes were torn to pieces, and the fragments 
remained in the hands of the soldiers. * * The complaints of 
the sepoys grew daily louder. The Emperor went to the Queen- 
mother, and said that he was completely overpowered by his 
troops, and his reputation was entirely gone; and therefore 
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begged for assistance from the Queen, so as to escape from their 
importunity. This gave rise to much discussion. At last, 
having taken all the ornaments from the throe Beganis, lie 
pledged them for money, to the value of several lac^ of rupees, 
but ho paid no one their salaries. The soldiers, on account of’ 
their want of pay, and the nobles through the want of some 
controlling power instead of their own authority, became help- 
less, and reduced to extremities. 

At this time Kdini Khdn Afghan, who was the chief of 
Kanauj and Farrukhab^id, and a noble in the Royal Court, who 
held a mansab of 7000, and had the titles of Kaim Jang and 
Kaimu-d daula, whose fatlior likewise had held these lands 
in the time of the former Emperor, made arrangements for 
war upon Sa'du-llah Khdn, son of the Zaminddr of Alola and 
Bangash, in the district of Sambhal, on the other side of the 
Ganges, and got together a largo force and artillery. Sa’du-llah 
Kli{in heard of his approach, and prepared to resist his attack, 
but first tried the effect of negociation. * ^ But as K4im had 
the superiority in force, ho would not listen to any negocia- 
tion. A general battle ensued. In the midst of the battle a 
ball struck Kaim and killed him. SaMu-llah Khdn returned with 
immense spoil to his own territory. Tho Emperor entertained 
no feelings of displeasure or distress on hearing of this business, 
but the imzir seized upon the favourable opportunity for taking 
possession of the lands of Kaim Khan, dotonnining that as bo groat 
a mrddr as Kdirn had been removed, it should be a long time before 
such another took his place. At last tho Emperor had nothing 
whatever to say to anything that went on, and tho Nawdb 
became in reality tlie reigning sovereign as far as concerned the 
managing the revenues and general affairs of the country. 
The Emperor considered it to bo the most agreeable to him to 
spend all his time in ease and pleasure, and ho made las zenana 
so lai’ge that it extended for a mile. b"or a week together he 
would remain without seeing the face of any male being, and he 
would live in his gardens for one and two months at a time. 
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Second Rohilla Insurrection, Malhdr Solkar, 

After the departure of Safdar Jang, Ahmad Khdn^s followers 
put to death the hotwdl of Farrukhabid, who had been appointed 
by the wazir, Ou hearing this a fire was kindled in the wazir'^s 
mind, and he determined to take possession for himself of all 
their lands and houses. The E-ohillas had greatly the superiority 
in numbers, and the wazir'^s force, unable to withstand them, 
gave way. The wazir remained watching his force giving way, 
and as the battle drew near to him, his elephant was wounded in 
several places, and he himself received a ball in the chin which 
just grazed the skin, singeing his beard, and narrowly missing his 
head. The mahout^, seeing this, turned the elephant^’s head, 
carried him out of the battle-field, and in one day brought him 
to the neighbourhood of Koel, a distance of forty miles, where his 
wound was healed. The sarddrs of his army fled from the field 
on all sides ; none remained with the wazir. The whole of the 
tents and baof^aofe fell into the hands of the Eohillas. 

Eaja Isri Singh, master of 7000 horse, died. As he had no 
son, his younger brother, Mddhu Singh, who was grandson of the 
Eand, and had lived with the Eand since his birth, was installed 
in his place. In the confusion consequent on change of rulers, 
Malhdr Holkar Mahratta Dakhini, who was Nazim of the 
M41w4 country, came with a large force and sat down before 
Jaipur. Madhti Singh, being unable to cope with Holkar’s force, 
tried the effect of peaceful negociation 5 but Holkar would listen 
to no terms, except those of M4dhu Singh giving up all his 
treasure and guns, in which case he promised to evacuate the 
country; if not, he would take possession of the territory; and as 
an earnest of his intentions, he laid waste the country of Jaipur 
for about ten or twelve miles, and the inhabitants of the town 
were unable to get supplies of grain and grass. Madhti Singh, 
being thus reduced, came to Holkar, whose men at once seized 
all his jewels and money and plundered as they chose. Holkar 
then dismissed the Edja, and returned to his own territory. 
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The wazir sent Raja Ram Husain, his diwdn^ and Raja 
Jagat Kishor, who had the suha of Bengal, to Malhar Holkar, 
■with a message that he ought to assist him in punishing the 
impudence of the rebel Afghans. These two used their utmost 
powers of persuasion to influence Holkar to come over the Jumna 
and when the wazir heard of this arrangement having 
been definitely made, he himself started, but this time took none of 
the Jats, etc., with him. He gave the whole charge of the force 
into Holkar’s hands. At that time there was no great sarddr of 
note in Hindustan who had obtained a superiority over the rest. 
The toazir used to go sometimes to Holkar's tents, and Holkar 
came to his. Holkar left his tents two or three miles ahead of 
the wazir, and in this way proceeded till they reached the 
country of the Afghans. They had this time collected together 
a force one hundredfold as great as the former one. Holkar'^s 
army, as it proceeded, laid waste the country, cutting off all 
supplies from the Afghan force. On the other side of the 
Ganges the road was in the hands of the Afghans, who guarded 
it on both sides. A battle took place between the two forces, but 
Ahmad Khdn Afghan was unable to withstand the enemy, and 
retreated along the banks of the river, till he found a ford 
where he crossed, and thence fled. 

The towns of Farrukh4bdd, Ataipur, and others, fell into the 
possession of the Dakhinis. They destroyed the houses, and took 
away as plunder all the guns, etc., and a large amount of treasure 
which the Rohilla force had been unable to carry away with them. 
The Afghans, because that the Dakhini force was unable to pursue 
them, encamped on the Rdraganga, near Bareilly. The wazir, 
crossing over the Ganges with his army, went to attack the 
Afghans.. The Dakhini army remained on this side, and the 
Afghdn force on the other side of the river. The wazir and 
Malhar Rao separately went in pursuit of the army, which was 
encamped on the banks of the Ramganga. A running fight was 
kept np between the contending forces for several days. At last 
the Afghans, departing from thence with all their families and 
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baggage, went to Alola, the residence of Sa’dn-llah Khan. The 
%vazir and Malhar followed them thither, and blockaded Alola. 
Ahmad Khan and Sa’du-llah Khdn first went in the direction of 
the Jumna, which is towards the northern hills, and has a ford 
at Burya, that they might cross the river there, and having 
plundered Sirhind, might go on to Lahore. But they were 
afraid to undertake this enterprise, from fear of the enemy. They 
sent ojfF their families into the hills, and hid themselves in the 
thickest jungles of a forest, which is one hundred miles in length, 
and thirty or forty miles in breadth, and there remained con- 
cealed. The victorious army entrenched • themselves near these 
jungles, and held themselves in readiness for a fight. During 
this time the forces of the Mahratta Dakhinis, splitting up into 
small bodies, began plundering Muridab^d, and all the cities 
parganaB of that part of the country. These places, having 
never before been visited by any plundering army, had been in- 
habited long time by merchants and bankers, who had amassed 
great wealth, which they kept in these cities. The Dakhini force 
attacked and ransacked the whole country, not allowing a single 
man to escap.e, and every article of money or property they 
carried oflF as booty. Many of the old families were completely 
ruined. Most of the better class of men, to save themselves 
from disgrace, committed suicide. 

The Afghan force, which remained concealed in the jungles, 
now and then sallied forth against the wazir^s troops, and, having 
made successful attacks, returned to their place of shelter. The 
wazir's men were quite on the alert to attack in their turn ; but 
they could not by any means get the enemy out of the woods 
into the open. They then tried to blockade the forest, and cut off 
all supplies of grain ; but as they received their supplies from 
the Raja of Kumaun in the rear, the Afghan army was not in 
the least inconvenienced. Many a time the loazir sent word to 
the Eija, to seize on all their supplies; but his message had 
no efiect. Although the wazir had intrenched himself, was 
watching patiently his opportunity, and had spent large sums of 
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money in this undertaking, yet the Emperor of Dehli gave 
himself not the slightest concern about what was going on. He 
was employed constantly in pleasure and sport ; and the JSfaw&b^ 
who was entrusted with the whole management of the Empire, 
was busy peculating in the public money. * * 

When the Amiru-l umard (Sa’ddat Kh&n) returned from 
Ajmir, and paid his respects at the Court at Dehli, he found 
the Emperor s condition changed entirely. The Naiodl (Jdwed), 
in the absence of Ahmad Afghdn, and of Mir Bahhshi 
(Sa’adat Khdn), who had gone towards Ajmir to settle the 
affairs of the Rdjputs, had acquired such an accession of power 
that it was almost impossible for him to have more — to such 
a degree, in fact, that when the Bakhshi wished that he might 
receive some Jdgir and money pension in return for his services 
and the fortune which he had expended in the war, he was unable 
to obtain the gratification of his wish, but, on the contrary, 
his rank and power became somewhat diminished. Although 
he petitioned the Emperor, his petitions were made over to 
the Naivdh, The Bakhshi^ who was a man of good birth, and 
had never been accustomed to make his requests through the 
medium of any third party, became greatly distressed and 
annoyed at this, and relaxed in his visits to the royal presence. 
His servants pressed him for their pay ; but the Aynir explained 
to them his abject condition, and showed it to the world, till at 
last he fortified his house with rockets and other firearms, and then* 
shut himself up. And it was commonly reported that he said 
(whether true or false) to his friends, ‘‘There is no Emperor 
here. Why should we go to the darhdr of a eunuch, to be insulted, 
and have our dignity lessened? To whom shall I state my case 
that I may be heard? It is better to give up such service.’’ He 
then concerted a plot with rtimadu-d daula, and they both 
wished to bring the other nobles, who were anything but satisfied 
with the Nawdh^ and found their dignity much lessened by him, 
to join with them and create an insurrection. 

The Nawdb heard of this plot, and frightened the Emperor by 
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the intelligence, and advised him at once to depose Zu-1 fikar 
Jang (Sa’adat Khan) from his rank and title. * * 6haziu-d din 
was given the title of Nizamiu-l Mulk and Amiru-l umard^ and 
received the office of Mir JBahhsM and the Subaddri of Xgra. 
I timadu«d daula obtained the Subaddri of Ajmir and Faujddri 
of Narnaul in the room of Sa’4dat Khan deposed, with the titles 
of Imamu- 1 Mulk Khdn-khdndn^ besides all his former titles and 
rank. The of Sa’adat Khdn, which he had received in the 
present reign, and which partly had been bestowed in the time of 
the old Emperor, were resumed. Sa*‘adat Khdn waited a few 
days more, to see if he should be restored to his former di^nitv ; 
but when he found that it would not be so, he sold all his jewels 
and silver, paid up and discharged all his soldiers, and requesting 
of the Emperor permission to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca, he 
prepared everything for his journey thither. The Nawdb per- 
suaded the Emperor to place guns near Sa^adat Khan’s house, 
to prevent his coming out, and no one was allowed to go from 
without to visit him. * * 

On hearing the news (of the approach of Ahmad Abdali), the 
Emperor wrote a letter to the wazir^ telling him of the impend- 
ing war, and requesting him quickly to finish the war with the 
Kohillas and Ahmad, and then return to him. The wazir (Safdar 
Jang), before this letter had arrived, and as soon as he had heard 
what was going on in the Panj4b, opened negociations with the 
enemy, and on the arrival of the Emperor’s letter, he received 
some presents from Sa’du-llah Khdn Eohilla, and took from him 
written promises to pay more in the future, on which condi- 
tions he allowed him to retain his lands. Ahmad Khan, too, was 
permitted to keep his ancestral property, and leave was granted 
him to give over all the other lands which had been seized to 
any one he chose. Having made peace in this manner, he 
retired. Mahmud Kh4n, son of Ahmad Khan, and the brother 
of Sa’du-llah Kh^n Eohilla, came into the wazir'^s camp, paid 
their respects, and then departed again. The wazir marched from 
thence towards Lucknow, and settled that province. * * 
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The news of Ahmad Abddlf s rebellion daily increased, and 
the newsmongers from Lahore brought word that MuTnu-1 Mulk 
had sent his mother and family to Jammu, where they would be 
safe out of reach of all pursuit. All the inhabitants of the city, 
seeing their ruler take flight in this manner, sent off their families 
to Dehli and other parts to the south-east. When much negocia- 
tion had been carried on, and Mu’inu-1 Mulk heard that Ahmad 
had reached the banks of the Indus, and was intending to cross, 
he sent him nine lac^ of rupees. 

As the pay of the chief officers and others in the Emperor's 
service was very great, and it had been allowed to run on for 
twenty-two months, on the 14th Eabi’u-s s^ini, the Ithwdjas and 
]peons of the harem^ having left their posts, assembled at the large 
gate, which is called the N'dzir^s gate, and, sitting down there, 
stopped the way for passengers and the supplies of water, grain, 
etc., which were being brought in and out. A disturbance 
threatened, and the Ndzir^ Eoz-afzun Kh4n, had that day sent 
in his resignation to the Emperor, because there were no receipts, 
and the expenditure from the treasury was enormous. * * 

Ahmad Abdali, leaving his encampment on the other side of 
the Rdvi, crossed over with his troops, and pitched his tents near 
Ldhore. Mu'mu-l Mulk also crossed over, and encamped in the 
rear of the city, and preparations were made for battle. On the 1st 
of JumMa-1 awwal, Ahmad made a movement in advance with 
all his army, and a general battle took place. Edja Kora Mai was 
killed. M^inu-l Mulk, on hearing this sad news, gave up the 
battle, and began to reflect that Kora Mai, who had been the 
great opponent of peace, was gone, and as the Abdalis were fond of 
money, it would be far best to give them anything they wished, and 
make peace. He therefore sent a message to this effect. Ahmad, 
seeing that Mu'inu-1 Mulk's force was all scattered, considered 
this a favourable opportunity. He sent a message to Mu'inu-1 
Mulk : “ My business was with Kora Mai : now that he is 
dead, go you into the fort, and remain there. I have nothing 
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to do with you or the city. The money which I have demanded 
from you, do you give me, either collected from the peasants, or 
from your own resources ; then I will depart.” Mu’inu-1 Mulk, 
being defeated, could not but consent to everything Ahmad 
proposed, and Ahmad’s men took possession of the city, which 
they plundered. * * After a time, Ahmad, having made presents 
to Mu’inu-1 Mulk, retired to Kabul, 
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BAYAl^f-I WAKL 

OF 

KHWi^JA ’ABDU-L EAErM KHA'N. 

This is the title of the memoirs of Khwdja ’Abdu-l Earim Ehan 
of Eashmir, which contain a very full account of the proceedings 
of !N*5,dir Sh4h in India, and of the reigns of Muhammad Shdh 
and Ahmad Shdh. Part of this work has been translated by Mr. 
Gladwin, and an abstract of the author’s pilgrimage to Mecca 
has been given by M. Langl^s in his Collection Portative des 
Voyages (Paris, 1797-1835, 8vo.). 

The following list of contents will show that the Baydn-i 
WdkV contains valuable materials for the history of the period 
of which it treats. 

It is divided into five Chapters, each containing several 
Sections : 

Chap, I. History of N4dir Shdh and his march to Hindustdn 
— Sec. i. Family of Eddir Euli Beg; Sec. ii. Downfall of the 
Safavi Dynasty, and rise of the Afghdns ; Sec. hi. Contest with 
Malik Mahmud Shabistdni ; Nddir Kuli Beg obtains the 
title of Ehan; Sec. iv. Battle of Shah Tahmdsp with the 
Afghdns who had taken possession of Trak' and other places ; the 
power of the Kazalbdshis^ and death of Ashraf Shah ; Sec. 
V. Engagements of Tahmdsp Euli Khdn with the armies of 
Bum and of the Turkomans; deposition of King Tahmdsp, 
success of King ’Abbas, and other events of the same nature ; 
Sec. vi. Contests of Tahmdsp Euli Ehdn with the armies of 
Bum, Bultich and Turkistan, and his overcoming the three 
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armies, after having been defeated by Naupdl Pasha, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of Burn; Sec. vii. Accession of 
Nadir KuK Beg Tahmdsp Kuli Khdn to the throne of Persia ; 
Sec. viii. March of Nadir Shah towards Hindustan, and devas- 
tation of the country 3 Sec. ix. Hostilities between the Emperor 
of India and the King of Persia : treaty of peace with which 
they concluded ; Sec. x. Arrival of both kings at Dehli, the 
metropolis of India, and the cause of the general massacre 5 Sec. 
xi. Events which happened after the general massacre. 

Chap. II. Nadir’s return to Persia, and his visit to Turdn 
and Khwdrizm — Sec. i. Departure of Nadir Sh^h from Dehli to 
Kabul and Sind, and the deliverance of the people of India ; 
Sec. ii. Events which occurred during his stay in Dehli; Sec. iii. 
Nadir Shah’s march towards Sind, ruin of the country, and im- 
prisonment of its ruler; Sec. iv. Nadir Shdh’s pursuit of Khudd- 
yar Khdn, festival of Nauroz, with the display of the plunder 
of India, and list of the presents distributed on the occasion ; 
Sec. V. March of the King from Hirdt to Turdn, and its con- 
quest ; Sec. vi. March from Balkh towards Bukhard ; Sec. vii. 
Interview of the King of Ttiran with Nddir Shdh; Sec. viii. 
Events which occurred during Nddir^s stay at Bukhdrd ; Sec. ix. 
March of the King from Bukhdrd towards Chdiju, and his war 
with the Ttirkomdns, whom he conquered, with some other events 
which happened during that period ; Sec. x. March of Nddir 
Shah towards Khwdrizm ; Sec. xi.* Eeturn to Khurdsdn and 
Marv ; Sec. xii. Journey to Mdzandardn, and the events which 
occurred there; Sec. xiii. Translations of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

Chap. III. Description of what the author witnessed in his 
journey from the capital of Kazwin to the port of Hughli — • 
Sec. i. J ourney from Kazwin to Baghddd ; Sec. ii. Tombs of holy 
men ; Sec. iii. Author’s journey to Mecca, vid Syria and Aleppo, 
with a kdfila; Sec. iv. Visit to Medina across the desert; Sec. v. 
Other events which happened on his way from Mecca to the port 
of Hughli. 
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Chap. IV. Events from the author’s arrival at the port of 
Hughli to the death of Muhammad Shdh — Sec. i. A short 
account of Bengal, etc. ; Sec. ii. Arrival of an ambassador from 
Nadir Shah to the Emperor ; Sec. iii. March of Muhammad Shah 
against Muhammad ’All Khan Eohilla ; Sec. iv. Account of 
Nddir Shah’s death ; Sec. v. Death of the Nawab Zakariya 
Khan ; Sec. vi. Expedition of Ahmad Shdh, surnaraed Durrani ; 
Sec. vii. March of Ahmad, son of Muhammad Shdh, to oppose 
Ahmad Shah Durrdni ; Sec. viii. Battle between Sultan Ahmad, 
son of Muhammad Shdh, and Ahmad Shah Abdali ; Sec. ix. 
Death of Muhammad Shah, and a short account of his ancestors. 

Chap. V. Events which happened during the reign of Ahmad 
Shdh — Sec. i. Accession of Ahmad Shdh to the throne ; Sec. ii. 
Death of Muhammad ’AH Khdn Eohilla, the contests between 
his sons, and the quarrel of ’Alawi Khdn and Nawdb Kaim 
Khdn, son of Nawab Muhammad Khan Bangash; Sec. iii. Short 
account of Nawab ’Alawi Khdn ; Sec. iv. Assassination of Jdwed 
^ Khan Nawab Bahadur, and the battles fought by Safdar Jang^ 

The conclusion contains miscellaneous matter relating to 
certain marvels, the saws and sayings of wise men, etc. 

[The entire work was translated for Sir H. M. Elliot by “ Lt. 
Prichard,” and from that translation the following Extracts have 
been taken.] 

Size — 146 pages of 19 lines each. ^ 

EXTRACTS. 

Nadir Shah had sent Muhammad Khan Afshar on an embassy 
to Muhammad Shah, Emperor of Hindust5,n. But on account 
of the difference of opinion that existed among the nobles around 
that monarch, a long time elapsed, no answer to the letter 
was forthcoming, and the ambassador himself did not return. 
When Nadir considered the matter, he came to the conclusion 
that hostility towards him was intended by the nobles around 
the throne of Hindustan, and he made up his mind to march 
against Kabul. 
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TFTiai lefell me after my arrival at Suyhli until the death of 
Muhammad 8hdk, 

At this time, in consequence of the weakness of His Majesty 
Muhammad Shah, and the want of unanimity among his nobles, 
the armies of the Mahrattas of the south had spread themselves 
over Bengal ; and Hiighli fell into their hands. I had occasion 
to stop at the city of Firashdanga (Ohandernagore), which is in- 
habited by a tribe of Frenchmen. The city of Calcutta, which is 
on the other side of the water, and inhabited by a tribe of English 
who have settled there, is 'much more extensive and thickly popu- 
lated than. Firashdanga. All the different tribes of Europeans 
have got different names, such as the Fransis (French), Angrez 
(English), Walandiz (Hollanders), and Partagis (Portuguese). 
The delightful gardens which the Europeans make, with a number 
of trees great and small, all cut with large shears and kept in 
order, as in their own country, are exceedingly pleasing and 
refreshing. The reason why they have so many gardens is, that 
a separate family, or one set of inhabitants, lives in a separate 
house. There is no difference whatever to be observed in any 
of their manners and customs; indeed, they all live just as they 
do in their own country. They have churches, too, where they 
perform Divine service in congregations, and everything else is 
managed in a similar way according to custom. Many trades- 
men and professors of different arts have come from Europe and 
taken up their abode here, and get occupation in making things, 
carrying on their trade as they do in their own land. A great 
many of the Bengalis have become skilful and expert from being 
with them as apprentices. 

As they excel in other arts and sciences, so also in a military 
point of view are the Europeans distinguished. This the 
Mahrattas know well ; for although there is so much property 
and merchandize belonging to commercial and wealthy men of 
these parts in Firashdanga and Calcutta, and it would only be a 
journey of two kos from Hiighli to Firashdanga, and although 
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the Europeans have no fort, and are so few in number while the 
Mahrattas are as numerous as ants or locusts, yet, in spite of all 
this, the Mahrattas see the unanimity and concord that exists 
among the Europeans, and do not attempt to approach them, 
much less to attack them. The Europeans fight with guns and 
muskets ^ but when the time for using the sword comes, they 
are at a disadvantage. 

One great reason of the armies from the south invading 
Bengal is the fighting of Nawab ’Aliwardi Khan with Kaw^b 
Sarfaraz Khdn, son of Nawdb Shuja’u-d daula. Sarfaraz 
Khan, after the death of his father, was induced by the temp- 
tation held out by his companions to lay violent hands upon and 
injure Haji Ahmad, brother of this ’Aliwardi Khdn, who had 
been a confidential friend of Nawdb Shuja^u-d daula. ’Aliwardi 
Khan, too, had been on terms of friendship with Shuja’u-d daula, 
and was appointed by him to manage the affairs of ’Azimdbdd, 
in the office of deputy governor, and was so employed when he 
marched towards Murshidabad, for the purpose of reasoning with 
the son of his patron on the impropriety of being induced to 
oppress and tyrannize over his dependents by the silly speeches 
of designing men, and with the hope of being able to deliver 
Hdji Ahmad from his difficulties. Sarfardz Khan was completely 
possessed with the idea that he was coming with deceitful and dis- 
honest i|it^eptions, and marched out of Murshid4b4d to meet him. 
An action took place between the two armies, in which Sarfar5.z 
Kh^n was accidentally killed by a musket-ball fired by one of his 
own men. His army was scattered. Of his friends and officers, 
some were killed, others were taken prisoners, and part fled. 

Now the followers and friends of Sarfardz Khan say, that 'Ali- 
wardl Khan made use of the false imputation as a means of ad- 
vancing his own views, and that, though apparently he came for 
the purpose merely of having an interview and giving advice, in 
reality his intention was to seize upon the property and take the 
life of Sarfaraz Khdn. At any rate ’Aliwardi Khdn became 
master of the country and treasure, with all the wealth of JaTar 
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Kh4n, who had formerly been Subacldr of Bengal, and was 
the grandfather of Sarfaraz Khan by his mother s side. The 
accumulated treasure of Nawab Shujd’u-d daula, and all the 
valuables and property of Sarfardz Khdn and his servants, fell 
into the hands of ’Aliwardi Khdn, and God alone knows how 
much it was. By distributing money and behaving with kindness, 
by keeping on good terms with all, and behaving discreetly, he 
completely gained over to his cause the hearts of all men far 
and near. 

After these events, some of the relatives and dependents of 
Sarfardz Khan, who had fled and concealed themselves from fear 
of being punished and injured, went and took refuge with Nawab 
Asaf Jah Bahadur Nizamu-1 Mulk, ruler of the provinces in the 
south ; and having led the plundering troops of the Mahrattas by 
the road of Orissa, they caused great injury and miseiy to be 
inflicted on the inhabitants, and distressed the rulers of the time. 
The fire of slaughter was kindled between the two parties, and 
the lives of many of “Aliwardi Khdn’s army and a few of the 
soldiers of the Dakhin were sacrificed ; but, considering the 
strength and firmness of the Governor of Bengal, neither party 
can be said to have got the victory. 

As the rainy season was approaching, the Dakhini troops were 
in anxiety about returning 5 and so, having abandoned the contest, 
they turned their faces southward, laden with spoil, the amount 
of which is beyond my power of description. ^Aliwardi Khan, 
from fear of war, pacifying the nobles and the Emperor by 
means of presents of cash and valuables, requested that the 
siibaddrsMp should be given to him ; and he exerted himself 
with great activity in reducing the provinces to obedience. Never- 
theless, the Mahratta troops, who were fond of good living, and 
well experienced in everything good or bad, established them- 
selves on the frontier, and came yearly committing their ravages. 
At last, after fighting and quarrelling, and after much deceit had 
been practised, they came to an agreement on this point, viz. 
that the province of Orissa should be made over to the Mah- 
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rattas in exchange for the fourth share of the revenues of Bengal, 
which in the language of their country is called cJiauth, ’Aliwardi 
was to keep the rest, 

Bengal is an extensive country and fertile, and produces a large 
revenue. The climate, however, is very damp, on account of the 
quantity of rain that falls and its proximity to the salt sea* 
The inhabitants of that district, like those of Kashmir and 
Mdzandaran, live chiefly on rice. On the 1st of the month 
Muharram, in the year 1156 a.h., I left Murshiddbdd, after a 
sojourn there of seven months, and as I was afraid of the Mah- 
ratta troops, which were scattered over that part of the country, 

I crossed the river, and set out in the direction of ’Azimdbdd 
(Patna), by way of Piiraniya and Tirhut. Although the in- 
habitants of Piiraniya suffer under chronic disease from the 
unhealthiness of their climate, yet, as the Nawab Saif Khan, 
brother of Mir Khan, keeps his district in complete order and 
discipline, they are free and untouched by other calamities. 

The city of ’Azimdbdd (Patna) is* a well-populated and clean 
place, and the waters of the Ganges and Jumna, and all the canals 
of the district round, collected together, flow by the city, and then 
take their course through Bengal to the great ocean. The 
Europeans here have built good houses, and are engaged in 
commerce. The leaves of the betel-tree are very good here, and 
they carry them hand by hand to distant places. The rice, too, of 
‘’Azimdbad is more tasty than that of Bengal, and the rich men 
buy it and eat it. 

For some time the health of the Emperor had taken a turn 
for the worse, and pressing letters were frequently written to the 
physician, Nawdb Hakim ^Alawi Khan, to come with all haste. 
We set out from ’Azimdbdd together, and passing by Benares, 
Allahdbdd and Farrukhabad, we arrived at the royal city of 
Shdh-Jahinabad on the 10th of the month Jumdda-s sani, in 
the year 1156 a.h., and rested from the troubles of wandering in 
the jungles and measuring the desert. The governors of provinces 
and the officers of police in Hindustan were not in any way 
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wanting in the hospitality and politeness, kindness and attention, 
that they showed to the Naw4b Hakim ’Alawi Khdn, on account 
of his great natural talents^ learning, and great fanae, in which 
they followed the example of the magistrates and rulers of the 
Kings of fr^n, Kum, Arabia, and Yaman, and they exerted them- 
selves to the utmost to please him. 

At this time the siibaddr or governor of Allahdbdd was the 
Naw^b Amir Khan ’IJmdatu-1 Mulk, pillar of the State, and 
this appointment of governor was not pleasing to him, nor was it 
according to the Emperor’s commands ; but to please JsTawdb 
Kamru-d din Khan W'azir-i^azam or prime minister, and JSTawab 
Asaf Jah Bahddur, he had on this pretence sent him a long 
way from the Court. For Amir Khan was a wise and intelligent 
man, and was every day setting the Emperor against the Nawab 
Kainru-d din Khan and the Mughal and Turdn nobles. By the 
force of his observations, and excellent judgment of character, 
he was gaining his object ; so they banished him from Court on 
pretence of giving him the siii^ddrship of Alldhabdd, which had 
been settled upon him for some time. * 

After the lapse of a certain time, this Khan adopted a wonderful 
expedient. He sent to Court Nawab Abu-1 Mansur Khan (Safdar 
Janj), who was commander-in-chief (^Sahih Jang) of the Irani 
troops, and able to oppose the Turanis, from his province of Oudh. 
He himself repaired thither (to Court) also, and having given the 
appointment of commander of artillery from which 

Naw^ib Saiyidu-d din Khdn had been ejected, to Safdar Jang 
Bahadur, he managed, according to his former custom, to succeed 
in all his objects by means of his eloquence and subtlety of 
address. But one day, Thursday, the 23rd of Zi-l hijja, in the 
year 1159 A.H., one of his own servants, with whom he had a 
dispute of long standing, as they were in the public hall of 
audience near the Jali Grate, wounded him in the side, and sent 
him to eternity. 
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Emlassy from Nadir Shah to the Emperor, 

Mahmiid ’All Beg and Mahmud Karim Beg, who had been 
sent by Nddir Shah, arrived , at Court, and had the honour 
of kissing the threshold of royalty. They brought with them 
one hundred elephants, and swords with golden handlos, according 
to the custom of Hindustan, and gilt spears and other golden 
weapons which were foreign to Persia and not generally used 
there, as well as a letter full of expressions of friendship, and 
presented them before the enlightening eye of majesty. Tliey 
were honoured by the gift of several precious robes of honour. 
After a few days, they said that Nddir Shih had sent a 
verbal message to the effect, that in consequence of his wars in 
Tiiran and Ddghist^n and Rum, and tho largo army ho kept up, 
and his having remitted three years' revenue to all tho population 
of Tran, his treasury was empty, and if ho (Muhammad Sh5,h) 
would send fifty or sixty fees as a help to him, it would bo an act 
of great friendship and brotherhood, and ho had sent tho 
elephants and the golden articles for tho purpose of getting tho 
money. As there was no mention whatever made in tlio letter 
about the money, Muhammad Shdh cleared tho account by his 
answer, which was this : “ When my brother tho King of 
Kings was departing, he said to mo, ‘ Everything that comes 
written in a letter is right and proper, but verbal messages aro 
never to be depended on.’ However, on account of tho weakness 
of my kingdom, and the bad behaviour and evil doings of my 
rulers and rebellious zmnhiddr^^ I got no revenues at all from my 
provinces, and my expenditure exceeds my incomo. Tliis subject 
is not mentioned in your letter, and therefore a verbal answer is 
suited to a verbal message.” The China vessels, sandal-wood, 
aloe-wood, etc., which wore written for in tho letter, ho sent 
with great care. Although he weighed out tho rnonoy of his 
answer with words of circumspection, nevertheless, till tho nows 
of Nadir’s death arrived, nobles, wazirs^ tho Emperor himself, 
and even beggars, were in an anxious state of mind. 
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Murder of Nawdi Bahadur. Battle between Nawdh Safdar Jang 

and the nobles of Ahmad Slidh. Destruction and plunder of 

the old city of Dehli. 

Jdwed Kh^n Nawdb Bahadur, the eunuch, was desirous of 
getting into his own hands, and without a partner, the whole 
direction of the G-overnment of the country, with the assistance 
of Nawab Kudsiya, mother of the Emperor. The Naw4b Safdar 
Jang Wazir-i ^azam also was desirous af doing the same thing for 
himself. So both these men became enemies to one another, 
and each waited for an opportunity of preventing the other from 
being a sharer in the Government. Nawab Safdar Jang was 
the first to begin, and called into the city Stiraj Mai Jat, openly 
on the pretence of consulting him about taking and setting in 
order the capital of the Empire, but secretly and really with the 
object, that if the Emperor’s men and followers should begin to 
raise a disturbance, they both together might be able to extinguish 
the flame of opposition. 

They sent a message to the Nawdb Bahadur to this effect, that 
without him they could not deliberate on the aSairs of the 
Empire. So, on the 27th day of the month Shawwal, in the 
year 1165 a.h. (28th August, 1752 a.d.), he repaired to the 
house of the TTaziruJ Mulk, where they killed him in a private 
closet, and threw his body into the river. The followers of the 
ivazir said that his death in this way was the reason why the 
slaughter and plunder was not so bad as it would otherwise 
have been ; because, in the event of a battle and contest taking 
place, the royal fort, which was his dwelling-house, and the 
dwelling-houses of the citizens, would have been sacked, and 
very many men on both sides would have been killed. 

After this event, Nawdb Kudsiya, who had been patron of 
Nawab Bahddur, exhibited her displeasure. But the WazirJ 
^azam ^QTXt to say that in this matter he was not to blame, because 
the physician, Hakim Shaki Khan, had brought a verbal message 
from the Emperor to the effect that the best thing that could be 
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done was to kill and get rid of J^wed Klidn. He bad reprimanded 
the physician, and made Hakim AkmalKhan his physician in his 
room. During the month JumMa-s sdni, in the year 1166, 
there was a disagreement between the wazir and the Emperor, 
and the enemies of the wazir apprised the Emperor in many 
ways that it was Safdar Jang’s intention to seat on the throne 
Buland-akhtar, younger brother of Muhammad Shdh, who was 
of the same sect with himself, viz. a ShVa. The Emperor 
accordingly commanded that the wazir should be deposed from 
his office of commandant of artillery. This measure he did not 
approve of, and asked for leave to go towards Oudh, to put the 
country in order. The Emperor and the enemies of the wazir 
looked upon this as an unexpected piece of good fortune and a 
secret victory, so they forthwith sent him a IzhiVat and leave to de- 
part. After delaying and lingering, he determined that it was not 
advisable to go to the province, and halted in the city, but the 
Emperor had laid this injunction on him, that he should go to his 
own province, viz. Oudh. When the quarrel between the parties 
became known, the Nawdb Wazir, from fear lest the Tur4ni 
chiefs, along with the Emperor and common people, should attack 
him, left the city with all his property and baggage, and halted 
for some days in or near the garden of IsmaTl Kh^m and the 
Tdl-katora and Khizr^ibdd. This delay and waiting was planned 
in order that Suraj Mai J4t might arrive. When he came, he 
urged the Emperor to send Tm4du-l Mulk (Ghdziu-d din) and 
Intiz4mu-d daula to him, and to tell Naw5-b Kudsiya to come 
out of the fort and take up her abode in the house of JaTar 
Khdn \ because it was well known to Nawdb Safdar Jang that 
Intizdmu-d daula had been the cause of the firing of muskets on 
the day of the ’/'J, and Nawdb Kudsiya, in consequence of the 
murder of Nawdb Bahddur, had become the enemy of his family. 
The cause of Safdar Jang’s displeasure with Hmddu-l Mulk Mir 
Bakhshi was this, that at the death of his father, Nawdb 
Ghdzm-d dm Khan deceased, Safdar Jang had influenced the 
Emperor, and had freed from confiscation the house and laud of 
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’Imadu-d Mulk, and had procured for him the office of Mir 
Bakhshi^ notwithstanding his youth. Besides, he had adopted 
him as his son, and was his friend in all matters ; but for all 
that he would not assist his patron. The short of the matter is 
that the Emperor sent this answer, “ You obtained leave to go 
from this province and went ; and now, for the sake of obtaining 
assistance from Suraj Mai Jat, you vex me in this way."’ 

At this crisis, the Jdt men began to injure and plunder the 
old city. Ahmad Shdh sent for Nawab Zu-1 fikdr, who for a 
long time had been out of office, and living in idleness at home. 
He had him conducted to his presence with all honour, with the 
intention, that if the wazir should rebel, he would appoint him 
to the office. The next day Nawab Safdar Jang endeavoured to 
work upon the cupidity of the above-mentioned man, by holding 
out this hope to him, that if he would come over to him, he 
would confer upon him the office of Mir BakhsM^ from which 
’Imadu-1 Mulk had been deposed. 

When all, small and great, were of opinion that Safdar Jang 
would be victorious, Zu-1 fikar Jang asked the Emperor for leave 
of absence. On pretence of going to pay a visit to the tomb of the 
saint Shdh Marddn, he went and joined the wazir's army, and 
engaged in robbing and plundering the old city. Accordingly 
Ahmad Shdh Bahadur, acting upon the opinion of his mother and 
the nobles, bestowed the office of commandant of artillery upon 
Nawdb Samsdmu-d daula, son of the late Khan-daurdn ; and the 
khirat of the wazirsMp upon the Nawdb Intizdmu-d daula, son of 
Kamru-d din Khan the late wazir. Nawab Safdar Jang, on hearing 
this, was struclc with consternation, and took a young eunuch, 
who had beautiful features and a good figure, and was about 
thirteen years of age, who had been lately purchased by Nawab. 
Shuja’u-d daula, and calling him Akbar Shcih, placed him on 
the throne, and constituted himself Wazir. Zti-l fikar Jang 
he made Mir BakhsM^ and the other nobles, he appointed to the 
different offices, both great and small. 

Erom the 6th of the month Kajab, in the year 1166 a.h. 
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fighting and contests commenced in earnest. But how can one 
call it fighting, when on the side of Safdar Jang there were 
50,000 horsemen, and the Emperor had only a small body of 
men, and they too, by reason of the strength of their enemies 
and the weakness of their own party, were terror-stricken ? But 
I must relate the victory of the weakest, among my records of 
extraordinary incidents ; and the reason why these already half- 
conquered and almost unarmed men obtained the victory, and 
the others who considered themselves already conquerors were 
worsted, was apparently this, that Nawab Safdar J ang perceived, 
when he considered the state of the people of the old city, and 
the smallness of the army, and want of money, that they 
would of their own accord return to their allegiance; and 
so, whilst he was in fear and anxiety himself, he instilled fear 
into the minds of his chiefs, and did not consider it advisable to 
make an attack till late in the day, when Mahmtid Khan of 
Kashmir, steward of Kawdb ’Imddu-l Mulk, H4fiz Bakhtdwar 
Khan, and the relations of the Nawdb Kudsiya and others, 
having raised a large army, and called together the landholders 
from the district around, supported by their artillery, they took 
up their position so as to block up the entrance into the city. 

Accordingly the inhabitants of the city, with a view to obtain- 
ing protection for their families and property, and on account of 
their being of the same sect and kindred tribe with the Mughals, 
deserted from the army of the wazir in troops ; and with the hope 
of obtaining presents, dresses of honour, and increase of pay, 
entered the service of Nawab ’Imadu-1 Mulk. The troop of 
horse called the ddgh-i which Nawab Sa^adat Khan and 
Safdar Jang had left behind, he ('Imadu-1 Mulk) kept in perfect 
order, and appointed Mahmud Khan to their command. NTot- 
withstanding this state of things, negociations for peace went on. 

But the Jat and Kazalbdsh soldiers reduced to ashes the old 
city and Wakilpiir and other places; and the Nawdb Wazir spread 

^ [Branded with the letter sin (s), the initial of Sa’hdat Khhn.] 
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the report that they had gone fco the Kashmir G-ate. So the 
citizens were in a dilemma on both sides. Outside the city the Jat 
and Kazalbdsh soldiers were carrying on the attack ; inside, the 
Emperor issued an order that the houses of those men who joined 
the Wdzir should be seized. On this pretext wicked and ill-dis- 
posed men followed their own devices. The first thing that 
happened immediately on the Emperor'^s order being issued was 
that the houses of the sons of Mahmud Is’hak Khan deceased 
were plundered, because that from their houses balls and rockets 
fell by night upon the ramparts, and in this way a world of people 
were injured and wounded. As every one knew that he was 
the brother-in-law of Kawdb Shujau-d daula, son of the loazir^ 
who was with the Emperor, they all had left their families and 
property there, and were plundered. Some perished by the 
flames, and some were drowned in the river. The same thing 
happened to the house of the Khwaja Mahmud Basit, who was 
the spiritual guide of the wazir. His house was outside the 
city walls, and as he had received a message from the wa%i)' to 
keep his mind at ease, he had not moved out of his place. 
The Jdt plunderers, who went by the name of Edmdal among 
the people of that part, attacked his house, and carried away the 
property of a number of men who had left their goods there ; 
this became the source of very great afiliction to the people. 

Considering the quantity of property that was collected near 
the Kashmir Gate, which was looked upon as a safe place, 
the inhabitants of that part may be said to have been the worst 
off. All, small and great, became involved in confusion, and 
began to utter complaints and lamentations ; and the state 
of the people was like a wreck, for save in the presence of Him 
who hears the prayers of all in deep distress, they had no place 
of refuge.. At this crisis Najib Khan Eohilla came with 10,000 
horse and foot in answer to the Emperpr^s call, and on ' the 1st 
of the month above mentioned, viz. Sha’bdn, he arrived in camp. 
Tsma’il Khdn of Kdbul, who was Mir-shamshir to the Wazir^ 
and had a battery in the house of Salabat Kh4n, made a mine 
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under the tower of the city wall, which was adjoining the house of 
Kararu-d dm Khan, where there was a battery of the Emperor^s 
troops, and on the 3rd of Sha’ban they fired it. Notwith- 
standing that it did not produce such universal destruction as 
might be expected, yet many of the Emperor’s followers, and the 
servants of ’Imadu-1 Mulk who were assisting them, and who 
were at work trying to frustrate the enemy*’s- design, were de- 
stroyed ; and a crowd of men were wounded and in part de- 
stroyed by the stones of the tower that were blown up in the 
direction of the burning battery. The iva%ir^s troops made an 
attack, and the fruits of victory were nearly visible on their side, 
when Nawdb Tmadu-1 Mulk Mir BakhsM^ Hdfiz Bakhtawar 
Khan, Najib Khan and others, opposed them and behaved with 
great bravery, and a large number from both sides became food 
for the all-devouring swords. Najib Khdn E-ohilla was wounded 
by a ball, but both sides remained as they were, neither party 
gaining the victory. At night Isma’il Kh4n left his battery, and 
went out to the camp of Safdar Jang. This was a source of relief 
to the citizens, because, when the field of battle was close, the 
balls and rockets fell on every one like the blows of sudden 
misfortune. 

After his retreat, the Mir BakhsM, H^fiz Bakhtdwar Khan, 
and others advanced their batteries and got possession of the 
little fort of Firoz-shdh, and another called the Old fort. After 
a few days spent in fighting, Nawab Safdar Jang abandoned his 
intention of keeping to the road by the river, on account of the 
strength of the enemy’s intrenchments, and marched by way of 
the Tal-katora. In that direction he added fresh splendours to 
the city of the angel of death. The Mir BaMishi and the others 
then hastily strengthened their intrenchments in that quarter. 
Some well-contested engagements took place, and Gos4in, who 
was an ofldcer of great bravery in Safdar Jang’s army, was killed. 

When Safdar Jaug found that an entrance to the city on that 
side was impracticable, he returned by Khizr^ibdd and the river, 
The same course of events ensued. Daily the bark of life of 
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crowds of warriors of both sides floated down the river of death. 
After many battles and a great deal of fighting, the wazir came 
to the conclusion, that on account of their being so close to 
the city and fort, the enemy were enjoying rest. So he de- 
termined to retreat by a circuitous route, and thus draw the 
enemy into the plain, and engage him there. Accordingly he 
retreated gradually to a distance of twelve kos ; and as he re- 
treated, ’Imadu-1 Mulk advanced his trenches. But he was 
prevented by the prayers and tears and complaints and persua- 
sions and panic of the citizens from attacking his adversary in 
the plain and turning his flank. 

While matters stood thus, Saiyid Jam41u-d din Khan, who had 
been sent by Mu’inu-1 Mulk, governor of the Panjdb (who was 
the uncle and father-in-law of ’Im4du-1 Mulk), arrived with 6000 
horse, which added greatly to his strength. They were anxious 
to engage in battle, as men who are confronted by enemies, but 
Najib Khdn Bahadur showed signs of disapproval*. 
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[This history of ’Alamgir the Second, Aurangzeb being Alaragir 
the First, is anonymous. The author gives neither his name nor 
the date of his composition. It begins with the accession of the 
Emperor, and terminates at his death, recounting all the events of 
the reign very fully, and in plain language. A few passages 
have been translated by the Editor. The work begins with the 
Extract which follows. 

Size — 9 inches by 5, containing about 300 pages of 13 lines 
each.] 

Extracts. 

[Time in its changeful tortuous course is always bringing 
forth some fresh event, and new flowers are every day blooming 
in the garden of the world. In these days events have come to 
pass such as have never entered into the mind of man, and of 
these it is the writer^s intention to give a brief relation, 

Ahmad ShS,h, son of Muhammad Shdh, succeeded to the 
throne of Hindustan, and reigned for six years three months and 
nine days. He gave himself up to useless pursuits, to pleasure 
and enjoyment, and his reign was brought to an end by the 
enmity which he showed to Hiz4mu-1 Mulk Asaf Jdh (Grhdziu-d 
din Khan), at the instigation of his wa%ir the Kh^tn-khandn and 
his mother ITdham B&L He was succeeded by Muhammad 
’Azizu-d din, son of Mu’izzu-d din Jahdnddr Sh^h, son of Shdh 
'Alam Bahadur Shah, son of Muhammad Aurangzeb ’ Alamgir. 

Gh4ziu-d din Khan, being embittered against Ahmad Shah, 
desired to remove him, and to raise to the throne some other of 
the royal race who would rule under his guidance. After the 
defeat at SIkandra, Ahmad Shdh fled into the citadel of 
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Shdh- Jah^ndbad. Nawdb Malika-i Zamani (Queen dowager), 
Ndzir Eoz-afziin Khan, and other people of the palace, were at 
Sikandra, and the Queen dowager and the Nazir conspired 
together to raise Muhammad ‘’Azizu-d din to the throne, and 
they informed this Prince of their intention. On the 9th 
Sha^ban, ’Akibat Mahmud Khan went to Ahmad Shah on the 
part of Ghdziu-d dm, and called upon him to dismiss Khan- 
khandn from the office of wazir^ and not to allow him to enter the 
fortress, to remove IJdham Bdi from the fortress, and to give the 
robe of wazir to him ((jrhaziu-d dm). Ahmad Shah, being 
unable to help himself, sent the robe and portfolio of icazir by the 
hands of "Akibat Mahmud Khan. Next day, 11th Sha’ban 
1167 A.H. (5 June, 1754 a.b.), Ghazm-d din crossed the river with 
a body of Mahrattas, put on the official robe, and took his seat in 
the office with the usual formalities. He then directed ’Akibat 
Mahmud Khan to go to the dwelling of the princes {deorhi saldtin) 
and bring Azizu^d daula. Accordingly ’Akibat Mahmtid, taking 
with him Thdkur D4s peshkdr and Ndzir Eoz-afztin Khan, went 
thither, and bringing forth ’Azizu-d daula, placed him on horse- 
back, and, accompanying him on foot, conducted him towards the 
royal palace. Gh4ziu-d din met him on the way, and paid his 
homage. Other attendants of royalty joined the procession. On 
reaching the public hall of audience, the Prince was placed upon 
the throne, the drums beat out, and he received the title of 
’Abti-l ’Adi ’Azizu-d din Muhammad ’Alamgir II. Badshah-i 
Ghazi. He was born on the 17th Zi-1 hijja, in the year 43 of 
Aurangzeb, 1110 Hijra (1699 a.d.). 

Up to this time Ahmad Shdh knew nothing of what was 
passing until the kettle-drums roused him from his heedlessness. 
Soon afterwards Ghazm-d din’s men, with some harem attendants, 
arrived, brought out Ahmad and his mother Udham Bai, and were 
about to make an end of them, when he implored them to send 
him to the abode of the princes, and there confine him. So they 
placed him and his mother in one litter, threw a sheet over their 
heads and took them to the dwelling of the princes. * * 
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The new Emperor was fifty-six years of age, and had five sons, 
the eldest of them twenty-eight years old. * * Hemsed to come 
out of his private apartments into the stone mosque or into the 
public hall to say the prayers at the five appointed times in the 
congregation ; he applied himself to reading books of history, and 
took no pleasure in seeing dancing or hearing singing ; but he 
never failed on the Sabbath to attend either the JdmX -mmjid or 
the wooden mosque within the palace. * * 

When (previous to this) Baghunath Edo, Malhar Kao, and the 
other Mahratta chiefs came to the aid of Gh4ziu-d din, he pledged 
himself to pay them a large sum of money. Suraj Mai Jat also 
made peace with the Mahrattas ; they raised the siege of his 
fortress, and he recovered his lands. Ghaziu-d din and ’^kibat 
Khan then sent the Mahratta army against Ahmad Shdh, who 
was at Sikandra. They plundered the royal army and made 
Nawdb Malika Zamdni Sahiba-mahal, Kdzir Roz-afzun Khdn, 
and many others prisoners. They plundered the ladies of their 
money and jewels, and calling together all the ofidcers of the 
palace and great men who were there, they demanded payment of 
the promised money, declaring that they would not let the ladies 
go until it was paid. Ghaziu-d din and ’Akibat Mahmud Kh&n 
made themselves sureties for the payment of forty lacs, and the 
ladies were then sent to Dehli in a bullock carriage with an old 
tattered covering, such as they had never ridden in before. The 
Mahrattas crossed the river, encamped four kos out of the city, 
and there waited payment of the money. * * 

Ghaziu-d din was annoyed at the ascendency obtained by 
■’Akibat Mahmud Khan, * * and sent for him to make inquiries 
about a sum of money which he had obtained. ’Akibat Mahmud 
Khdn answered bitterly, and Ghaziu-d din, who had before 
thrown out hints about killing him to Shddil Khdn and Bahadur 
Khdn, got up and went out. No sooner had he done so than 
these men despatched him with their swords and daggers, and 
cast his body on to the sand beside the river. Intelligence of the 
murder was brought to the Emperor when Saifu-d din Muhammad 
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Kh4n, brother of ’Xkibat Mahmud Khdn, was present. Ghazm-d 
din came on horseback soon afterwards, and embraced and con- 
soled Saifu-d din. On that same day Ahmad Shdh and his 
other were brought out from their dwelling, and conducted to 
another, where in the evening they were both deprived of their 
sight, only a short time after ’Akibat Mahmud Khan was killed. 

Death qf^Alamgir. 

’Alamo^ir entered into the cell to have an interview with the 
darwesh^ and there Baldbash Khan killed him with his dagger. 
* ^ Afterwards the conspirators took the corpse, and threw it 
down upon the sand at the foot of the kotila of Firoz Shdh. They 
then gave out that he had gone to the kotila to visit a dancesh^ 
and that his foot having slipped, he fell from the top of the 
parapet. He had reigned five years seven months and eight 
days.] 
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IJCRtKS-l MANA'ZILU-L FUTU'H 

OP 

MUHAMMAD JATAR SHAMLU". 

[The following is the account which the author himself gives of 
his work in the Preface : “ This work was composed at the 
instance of His Majesty, Ahu-1 Path Sultan Muhammad Sh4h 
Bahadur,^ by his faithful servant, Muhammad Ja’far Shamlii, 
who passed his early youth in the service of the illustrious 
monarch, Shah Eukh Shdh Safavi, and towards the close of his 
career repaired to Hindustan, and waited on Muhammad Beg 
Khdn Hamadani. During the prime of life, however, for the 
space of five-and-twenty years, he was constantly with Ahmad 
Sultdn Abdali, more commonly styled Durrani, and having 
accompanied him several times to Hindustan, became well ac- 
quainted with the whole series of royal marches from the city of 
Kandahdr to the metropolis of Shdh-Jahdndbad. At the battle, 
which was fought at Panipat with Wiswds Edi and his deputy 
Bhdo, the author was himself present on the field, and witnessed 
the circumstances with his own eyes. Other particulars too he 
learnt from persons of credit and sagacity, and having written 
them all down without any alteration, he designated the work by 
the title of Mandzilu-l Futiih^ or Victorious Marches.” 

The work is a short one, and the whole of it was translated 
for Sir H. M. Elliot by the late Major Fuller. The greater part 
of this translation is here printed.] 

1 [TMs is an error, for Mnliaminad died in 1161 a.h., thirteen years 

before the battle wbicb is the subject of this work. In a later page tbe book is said 
to baye been written in tbe time of Sbab ’Alam.] 
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EXTRACTS. 

From Kandahar, which Sultdn Nddir first desolated and then 
founded Nddirabdd in its stead, and Sultdn Ahmad afterwards 
destroying the latter city and replacing it by that of Ahmad 
Shdhi, the route to Kabul was as follows. \I)etaUed and descrip- 
tive account of the route from Kandahar loy Kabul, Peshawar, 
Attack and Lahore, to I>ehlid\ 

Having concluded a description of the marches along the whole 
length of the route, the dark- writing pen enters into a narrative 
of the battle fought by Ahmad Sultan Abdali Durr^tni, and the 
Hindustani chiefs who had coalesced with him, against Wiswas 
Rai and his deputy Bh4o, who were of the Mahratta race ; 
when, having engaged the infidel throng at the town of Panipat, 
he by the aid of Divine power inflicted a severe defeat, and 
expelled them from the face of Hindustdn, insomuch that they 
never ventured to re-enter it for a period of twenty years. Now- 
a-da^’-s, since His Majesty, potent as Alexander, and famous as 
Solomon, the Emperor Abu-1 Muzaffar Shah ’A^lam the Second 
Badshah Ghazi Gurgani, has gone from Allahabad to the metro- 
polis of Shah-Jah4nabad, out of the power of the sword of Zu-1 
fik4ru-d daula Najaf Khdn Tr^ni, and has brought a body of 
Mahrattas in his ever- victorious train, for the sake of chastising 
the Afghan Eohillas, this race has gained a fresh footing in 
Shah-Jahanabad and Agra. * * 

In short, the author will explicitly relate a useful summary of 
the wondrous events that took place at the battle of Panipat, and 
the annihilation of the vile infidel Mahrattas ; detailing both 
whatever he has seen with his own eyes, and whatever authentic 
information he has acquired from other historians in every 
quarter. Wherever any one else has written a different version 
to that of the author's, it is entirely erroneous, and unworthy of 
credence, and that man has, solely with a view to his own glorifi- 
cation, uttered falsehoods without any foundation. 

Now the author was at that time Comptroller of Affairs to 
Sardar Shah Pasand Kh4n, who was chief over 12,000 horse, 
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consisting of Kazalbashis, Abdalis, Chahdrds, Aimaks of Hirat, 
Marvis, Jazinis, Wardaks, TIzbaks, Oharkbis, Hiitakis, and 
Ghiljais; as well as ddrogha of Ahmad Sultan’s stable, and 
of the paiks and harkdras (couriers and messengers). He 
formed the vanguard and advanced division of the army, and 
during the heat of the conflict we were opposed to Jhanku and 
Malhar Rao, two leaders of the aforesaid Mahrattas, and from 
all sides couriers kept constantly bringing us intelligence. 
Nothing, therefore, more accurate than this that I have written, 
has ever met any one’s sight ; and accordingly the movements 
and dispositions of the forces, and other particulars of the action, 
and of the period they were halted confronting each other, will 
here be fully detailed. 

Ahmad Sultdn, after fighting an action with Jhanku and 
Datta Patel on the banks of the river Attock, in which they were 
worsted, pursued them as far as Burya ^d Sarangpur. Just as 
his army was crossing the river at Buryd, however, whilst a 
portion of it had effected its passage, another was midway 
across the stream, and another was still waiting to cross, the 
Mahrattas made a vigorous attack, and a tremendous conflict 
ensued. The action lasted for three or four ghark or even 
as long as a paliar^ but ended in the ultimate discomfiture of 
the Mahrattas, 4000 of whom met their death, the survivors 
betaking themselves to Shah-Jahanabdd, where they remained. 

On this side too, Ahmad Sultan having arrived opposite Shah- 
Jahdnabdd with his army and Najib Khan and Hafiz Rahmat, 
resolutely devoted his energies to the task of crossing the river 
Jumna from alongside Takia Majnun. The Mahrattas came 
out to prevent himfsiipt notwithstanding all their exertions, they 
were forced to take to flight without effecting their object, and 
retreated precipitately. The troops in pursuing them entered 
Shali-Jahanabad, and having plundered all quarters of the city, 
returned to their own camp. 

Next day Ahmad Sultdn marched into Shah-Jahandbad, and 
at the earnest intercession of Maliku-z Zamani, the consort of 
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Muhammad Shah, and daughter of Farrukh Sij^ar Babari, he pro- 
hibited his army from pillaging the city. This measure, however, 
was not attended with complete success, for every now and then 
the soldiery kept laying violent hands on the inhabitants, till, after 
an interval of twenty days, he marched away from thence, and 
proceeded to the city of Mathura. After attacking and plunder- 
ing certain Jdts^ he crossed the river Jumna, and took up his 
quarters at Sdbit-kasra for the hot weather. On the near 
approach of the rainy season, he marched off to Anupshahr, and 
laid the foundation of a cantonment, issuing orders to his army 
that every man should construct a thatched hut for himself, so 
that the camp equipage and baggage might not be damaged 
during the rains. The expert thatchers accordingly used their 
utmost diligence in preparing these abodes. 

In the interim news arrived that Wiswas Eai, and his deputy 
Bhao, had entered Shah-Jah4n5.bdd at the head of an army 
numbering about three lacs and a half (350,000) of cavalry 
and infantry. On the same day, too, Nawab Shuja’u-d daula 
Bahadur, son of Safdar Jang Tram, joined Ahmad Sultan’s army 
with 30,000 horse and foot, and fifty pieces of cannon. After an 
interview, Ahmad Sultan directed the Nawab, along with Shah 
Pasand Khan, to strike his tents, and repairing as quickly as 
possible to Shahdara, wdiich lies on this side the river Jumna, to 
pitch his advanced camp there, in order that the garrison, which 
was shut up in the fort of Shdh-Jah^nabad, might take courage 
to hold its own. The above individuals traversed the distance 
as directed in the course of three or four days, wading with 
extreme difficulty through the floods caused by the rain ; for all 
the country and the roads were covered with water up to a 
horse’s chest, and the Hindan and K^li streams were scarcely 
passable, as no ford could be discovered. Having thus reached 
Shahdara and erected their tents, several Abdalis and Kazal- 
basliis, who were besieged in the fort, embarked on board of boats, 
and repaired to the advanced camp. The third day Ahmad 
Sultan likewise came and entered it. 
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As it was the rainy season, the Mahrattas did not deem it 
expedient to attempt the passage of the river Jumna, on account 
of the impetuosity of the current, and the encampment of the 
army on the opposite bank. Some of the Afghdn chieftains too, 
such as ’Abdu-s Samad Khdn, Kutb Jang, and others, were at 
Kunjpura, coming to join the army with ten or fifteen thousand 
followers ; but owing to the headlong force of the stream, had 
halted, and were making arrangements for crossing. As soon as 
this intelligence reached the ears of Bhao and Wiswas Eai, they 
set their hearts on coercing the chiefs in question, and moved 
towards Kunjpura. On arriving there, they entered into a 
sanguinary conflict with the said chiefs ; and ultimately the 
Mahratta force, from its vast superiority in numbers, having over- 
come them, put the whole body ruthlessly to the sword. ’Abdu-s 
Samad Khan and Kutb Jang suffered death, and Ifydbat 
Khan was taken prisoner. At that time the Mahratta power 
had reached to such a pitch, that they had brought all, the 
country as far as the river Attock under their subjection. 

When the news of the defeat and death of the above-mentioned 
chieftains reached Ahmad Sultan, he expressed the deepest 
regret ; but no benefit accrued therefrom to those who had 
fallen. As the rainy season, however, had drawn to a close, he 
marched from Sh4hdara with a view to seek revenge, and turned 
in the direction of Kunjpura. Directly intelligence of Ahmad 
Sultan’s movement reached the Mahratta leaders, they quitted 
Kunjpura, and arriving at the town of Panipat, encamped there. 
On this 'side, Ahmad Sultdn, at the head of his army, consisting 
of 60,000 cavalry and 20,000 infantry jazailchk, 2000 camel 
swivels, and 200 pieces of cannon, repaired to the bank of the 
river Jumna, right opposite to Panipat, accompanied by the 
chieftains of Hindustan; such as Kawab Waziru-l mamalik 
Shuja u-d daula Bahadur, son of Safdar Jang Bahddur Trdni, 
with 30,000 horse and foot, and 50 pieces of artillery ; Ahmad 
Khan Bangash, with 15,000 horse and foot, and 60 guns; 
JSTajib Khan, with 30,000 horse and foot, and 30 guns ; Hafiz 
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Eahmat Khan Afghan Eohilla, with 25,000 horse, and 25 guns ; 
Davindi Khdn Afghdn Eohilla, with 12,000 horse and foot, and 
10 guns; and Asadu-llah Khdn Afghdn Eohilla, with a similar 
force. Having crossed the stream in the course of three days, he 
pitched his camp and pavilion in front of tjie Mahratta army.^ 

The Mahratta chiefs then sent Kaka Pandit,^ a renowned 
leader, who had 12,000 horsemen under his command, towards 
Ghaziu-d din Nagar, for the purpose of pillaging the banjdras 
who were in the habit of bringing grain to the camp of Ahmad 
Sultan and the chiefs of Hindustan, so as to prevent their 
receiving supplies. Accordingly, in the course of three days, the 
price of grain rose to a rupee a sir in the Sultan's camp. As 
soon as the soldiery became downcast and dispirited on account of 
the dearth of provisions, Ahmad Sultan mounted on horseback, 
under pretence of enjoying field-sports; but in the very midst of 
his sport, he directed Haji Naw&b Alkuzai^ ('Atdi Khan) to go 
after some game in a certain direction at the head of 2000 
dauntless horsemen. The latter had been privately instructed, 
however, to go and chastise Kdka Pandit, and drive him off the 
road. H4ji Naw^b Khdn, therefore, having crossed the river 
Jumna, reached Ghaziu-d din Nagar by forced marches in a day, 
and at once attacked them. The contest was carried on 
vigorously for two hours on both sides, but the Mahratta 
party were eventually defeated, and a large number of them fell 
a prey to the keen swords of the Abd^li warriors. Kdka^ 

^ [“ Ahmad Sh&.h reached ]3§,ghpat, which is eighteen Jcos from Behli, and pitched 
his tents on the hanks of the Jumna. He ordered search to he made for a ford, and 
many horsemen who entered the river were drowned with their horses. The 
practised abstinence, and wrote magic squares, which he threw into the water. On 
the third day the river became fordable. The army began to cross on the 15th 
.Eabi’u-1 awwal, 1174 a.h. (25th Oct. 1760 a.d.), and the passage was effected in two 
days. In the haste and crush some thousands were drowned.” — Akhbdni-l MuJiahbat.'] 

2 [His real name was Gobind Pandit, see' infrd^ TdrikhA Ibrahim Khdn^ and 
Grant Duff, voL ii. p. 145.] 

2 [The Tdrilch-i Ibrahim Khdn and the Nigdr-ndma-i Sind call him ’Ath Hh^n, 
and that is right according to Grant Duff.] 

^ [“ Gobind Pandit was totally unable to rise, from extreme obesity and old age ; 
hut he was forced to mount a horse and ffy precipitately.” — T. Ibrdhim Khdn. “He 
fell off his horse, and a Durrani killed him.” — Kigdr-ndma^i Sind.'] 
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Pandit himself met with his death, and the surviving remnant of 
the force fled away, and betook themselves to a place of security. 
Hdji Nawab then rejoined the army, victorious and successful, 
bringing the hanjaras along with him ; whereupon grain became 
plentiful and cheap in the camp markets, and the fears of 
the soldiery being removed, they engaged in their military duties 
with zeal and cheerfulness. 

The two vast armies, having fixed their standing camps at a 
distance from each other of twice the range of a cannon-ball, 
maintained their respective positions ; and the skirmishers on 
either side used dailv to engage one another. On one occasion 
during this interval a thousand horsemen, each one carrying 
2000 rupees with him on his horse, were proceeding from 
Shah-Jahanabad to their own camp, and as they stood in fear of 
the Abdali army, they used to march during the night. One of 
the liorsemen belonging to the party, having become oppressed 
with drowsiness towards morning,. missed his road, and moved 
towards the Abd.ali camp. Having thus come face to face with 
the hostile picquets, he got caught in the grasp of calamity, and 
prepared for the road of ruin. From his own mouth it was 
discovered that they were conveying treasure to the Mahratta 
army ; so a number of the boldest spirits out of every band set 
out for the Mahratta camp without any order from Ahmad 
Sultan, and during that short period of dawn until the rising of 
the great luminary pillaged three or four hundred of the horse- 
men. Among the number of those out in quest of booty was 
'Aki Sandal Habshi, chief eunuch to Shdh KuH Khdn the 
Wazir, who put one Mahratta horseman to death himself, and 
carried off his 2000 rupees. The remnant of the Mahratta party 
gained their own camp by a precipitate flight, and so escaped 
from the grasp of death till their predestined day. 

In like manner, as often as one or two thousand of the 
Mahratta Imrse went out for grass and forage, the Abdali and 
Hindustani heroes used to pillage them on their way ; till at 
length affairs reached such a pass that none would stir out 
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fruitlessly from their position, which they had surrounded with a 
strong intrenchment, except wretched naked labourers who, going 
by stealth into the open country, used to dig up grass from the 
ground with their kJiarpaBy and offer it for sale. As soon as 
Ahmad Sultdn became cognizant of these matters, he directed 
Khdnjan Khan, the head of the Fufalzai chiefs, who is generally 
known as Jahan Khan, along with three or four thousand 
Kazalbashis who were under his command ; as well as Haji 
Kawab Khdn Alkuzai; to mount every day and patrol round the 
Mahratta camp at a distance of two has from their intrenchments, 
one from the northern side, and the other from the southern ; 
and whenever any forager with grass should approach the enemy’s 
camp, to put him to death. The chiefs in question accordingly 
continued for a period of two months to patrol round the 
intrenched camp, slaying and pillaging every forager they came 
across, who attempted to convey grain, fodder, or grass to the 
enemy ; afterwards they used to separate from each other on the 
east and west. 

The Mahratta army being reduced to great extremities for 
want of grass, fodder, and grain, marched out with intent to give 
battle ; ^ and at the time of their moving off from their position, 
such clouds of dust ascended up to heaven from beneath their 
horses’ hoofs, that the bright day appeared to all eyes darker and 
gloomier than the murky shades of a pitch-black night ; in so 
much that two persons seated side by side could not distinguish 
each other. Ahmad Sultan then commissioned Shah Pasand 
Khdn, — who was both a great chieftain and chaT'kM'~hdsh% as 
well as commander of the vanguard, and ddrogha of the stable, 
— the harlcdrm and the paiks^ to go and prooure information 
as to the state and strength of the Mahratta army. The chief 
in question, taking the author of this work, and ten other daunt- 

1 [Ibr&,Min Kh§iii states that the Bhho offered “ to accept any conditions of 'peace 
that it might please the Sh^ to accept,” hut the offer was rejected. The Bhho was 
afterwards driven to give battle by the taunts and reproaches of his chiefe. He gives 
the date 6th JumS-da-s s^i, 1174 a.h. (1 2th January, 1761 a.d.).] 
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less cavaliers from amongst his relatives and dependents along 
with him, pursued the road to their camp in the intense obscurity 
with perfect certainty, as there had been daily skirmishes with 
them on the plains, and a thorough knowledge of all the paths 
had been acquired. In the course of four hours we had advanced 
half a Izos^ when at that moment the noise of artillery wheels 
struck on the sensitive ears of the author and his comrades, 
while the tramp of our horses’ hoofs also reached the ears of the 
enemy’s gunners. They immediately suspected that a force from 
the Abdali army was advancing under cover of the dense clouds 
of dust to make an assault, and fired several rounds, the shot of 
which passed close by our horsemen. The horsemen in question 
having thus happily escaped the destructive effects of those 
cannon-balls, we turned back, and reported the news to Ahmad 
Sultdn, that their army was steadily advancing with the resolute 
determination of giving battle. The Sultan then set about dis- 
posing his troops in order, and marshalling their ranks. * * 
Ahmad Sultdn took his stand in the centre of the army^ and 
planted 2000 camel swivels well in advance of his position. In 
rear of the camel swivels came 20,000 jazailcMs^ backed 

by the domestics of the royal darhdr. Behind these again 
was the band of music, and in rear of that Ahmad Sultdn took 
up his position, supported behind by the Kazalbash cavalry, 
counting over 10,000 sabres, and lastly by the force composed 
of Durranis, Ghiljdis, etc. In rear of the line on the right-hand 
side was stationed Haji Jamal Khan Bdrakzai, who stood alert 
and ready for action at the distance of half a hos ; so that when- 
ever the enemy should make a desperate assault upon any one of 
the • divisions that were drawn up in front, he might render it 
assistance. On the left Shuja’u-d daula and others stood ready 
to furnish succour, and to do his utmost to repel the enemy, 
whenever any reverse should happen to one of those divisions 
in the front line. 

Both sides having arrayed their troops in line, stood confront- 
ing each other till noon, when * * the ranks of the two armies 
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appeared clearly to each other’s sight.^ Then the gallant youths, 
entering upon the martial strife, commenced the battle and dealt 
out lusty blows, whilst the expert gunners of European birtli 
kindled the flames of war by discharging their thunder-voiced 
ordnance, and the rocketmen of magical skill consumed the 
thread of life of the heroes of the battle-field by darting their 
falcon-winged missiles. As for a musket bullet, the heroes cared 
not what it mio-ht do, and in that scene of carnage and slaughter 
the only dread entertained by the renowned and gallant com- 
batants was for a cannon-ball, or the flight of a rocket. 

From noon until only three gharis of the day remained, 
the battle continued to rage, the brave warriors being earnestly 
engaged in wielding sword and spear, and the wounded in yield- 
ing up life with groans and agonizing cries. Bhao and Wiswas 
Edi, in the early part of the engagement, made such incessant 
assaults, that Ahmad Sultdn was under an apprehension that he 
would not be able to withstand them, and despatched a person to 
mount the ladies of his household on fleet steeds swift as the 
wind, and keep them waiting inside his private. pavilion; so that, 
whenever the infidels should gain the superiority, they might be 
ready to pursue the path of flight, and betake themselves to the 
verge of safety and the nook of security. That day, however, 
Mahmud Khan G-urd Bulbds, who was chief eunuch, Kiilalar- 
dkds]i% and commander of eight qr nine thousand dauntless and 
bloodthirsty Kazalbdsh horse, was posted in rear of Ahmad 
Sultan, He having planted his foot firmly on the plain of con- 
tention, caused great slaughter with his keen-edged sword. * * 
Through the reiterated charges of the Khdn and his adherents, 
the pagan Mahrattas were unable to push on a step in advance of 
the position they had first assumed ; and at this juncture an 
order was given to the zanibiirakcMs and jazailcliiSy not to 
be slack in keeping up their fire, but to consume the har- 
vest qf the enemy’s lives with the flame of their bullets. * * 

^ [“Tke battle was fought on 6th Jum&.da-s s&ni, 1174 a.h., or Sth. Piis-badi, 1817 
Samvat” (12tli January, 1761 a.d.). — Ak7ib&ru~l Muhabhat.’\ 
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At length, by Ahmad Sultana's good fortune, one zamiurah ball 
struck Wiswas Edi on the forehead, and another hit Bhao on 
the side. Prom these bullet wounds both of them quickly 
pursued the road to the realms of perdition, and betook them- , 
selves to the lowermost pits of hell ; while the rest subsided into 
the sleep of annihilation through the sword cuts inflicted by the 
Kazalbash youth. 

In a word, as soon as the Mahratta army perceived its chieftains 
travelling the desert of perdition, turning its face from the field 
of battle, it pursued the path of flight ; and in an instant the 
scene of strife and bloodshed became cleared and purified, like 
the surface of a mirror, from the foulness of the vile infidels’ pre- 
sence. Couriers then conveyed the information to Shah Pasand 
Khan that the worthless pagan Mahrattas had fled, and not 
one of them was left remaining on the field. Jhanku and 
Malhar, who were two mighty chiefs, having planted firmly the 
foot of stability, kept fighting at the head of a lao of horsemen 
in front of Shah Pasand Khan; so the latter, being re-animated 
with the news of the infidels’ retreat, charged the chiefs opposed 
to him, and was occupied for two gharts in dealing forth blows 
and taunts on them. Eventually they came to the determination 
of fleeing, and taking the route to the Dakhin, they departed 
from the field of battle. The Trani and Durrani warriors, who 
were with Shah Pasand Khan, pursued them ; excepting the 
author of this work, who remained standing close by him. At 
last Shah Pasand Khan remarked that he was going to offer his 
congratulations to Ahmad Sultan, and told me to go and carry 
off some booty for myself. 

When the author had thus received permission, he put his 
horse to the gallop in company with a cousin of his own, and one 
attendant ; and on reaching their camp, found about 30,000 
infantry matchlockmen, or even more, going along with match- 
locks at their backs, and naked swords in their hands. We three 
individuals passed through the midst of them, however, and after 
seizing two strings {kaidr) of laden camels, hy which is meant 
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fourteen of these beasts of burden, we returned again through 
the midst of that multitude numbering upwards of 30,000 souls, 
and so greatly were they inspired with terror and consterna- 
tion, that they had not the power to use their weapons. Stranger 
stili, whilst returning to our own camp, a Mahratta chief, 
who had been stationed in the hindmost ranks of their army, 
and was fleeing towards the Dakhin with six or seven thousand 
horse, happened to meet us three individuals. With a view to 
save ourselves from harm, we fired off our three matchlocks ; 
whereupon that force turned away from us, and proceeded in a 
different direction. The author, together with his two compan- 
ions, took from them a couple more camels, one of which carried 
a kettle-drum, and the other forage ; and we re-entered our camp 
in safety and security just as five gharis of the night were past, 
at which time the glad sounds of the kettle-drums were rever- 
berating through the ethereal sky from the army of Ahmad 
Sultan and the chieftains of Hindustan. 

In this battle, out of the Mahratta leaders, Shamsher Bahadur, 
who was the Peshwd’s son, and Ibrdhlm Khdn Grdrdi,^ who had 
30,000 Tilanga Gardis under his command, together with the 
Governor of the province of Gujardt Ahmaddbad, met their 
deaths. Out of that vast array too, consisting of three lacs and 
fifty thousand cavalry and infantry, only 50,000 souls succeeded 
in returning to the Dakhin, after undergoing a thousand hardships 
and difficulties ; while the remainder pursued the path of per- 
dition, either in the field or on the road, through the swords of 
the holy warriors. 

^ Ibr&.liiiii K]i§.n G§.rdi '‘in times of yore ran witli a stick in liia hand before the 
palankln of M. de Bussy,” at Pondicherry. He rose to a command in the French 
service. Subsequently he entered the service of the Nizdmy and was afterwards 
entertained hy the Bhao. His men were trained in the European fashion, and like 
aU men so drilled, were called Tilangas, or GSrdis. They obtained the former name 
from having first been raised at Pondicherry. The term “Ghrdi” is said by the 
French translator of the Siyaru-l Muta-ahhJchirhi to he derived from the Arabic 
Gharbi ' "Western’ ; but the word "guard,” in its French, English or Portuguese 
form, seems to be a more likely source . — Seir Mutaqlierin, vol. iii. p. 152. Grant 
Duff, vol. ii. pp. 112, 121. 
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All tbat tlie author witnessed with liis own eyes, as well as 
what he learnt from the couriers under his authority and other 
comrades, every one of whom was on the spot, he has inserted in 
these pages ; and it is his opinion, that there is none who can 
possibly be better acquainted with this engagement than his 
humble self; because the harkdras (couriers) were under his 
master’s orders, and he was his master’s factotum, everything 
that occurred being reported to the chief through him. When- 
ever any one else, therefore, out of self-conceit, tells a different 
tale to this, it is a tissue of lies and falsehoods, and his statement 
is unworthy of credit. 

The ever-victorious Kazalbash and Durrani warriors pursued 
the fugitives as far as the villages of Balamgarh and Faridabdd, 
which are twelve kos from the metropolis of Sh^h-Jahan^bad, in 
the direction of Akbarabad, and from Panipat to that spot must 
be sixty kos. Wherever they found the vile Hindu Mahrattas, 
they carried off their horses and equipments, and put the indi- 
viduals themselves to death. 

Some of the soldiers, who were rather merciful and com- 
passionate, wounded a party of Mahrattas and then let them go, 
as in the following instance. The author of this work, together 
with Muhammad Beg Khan Hamadani rrS.nf, who held the title 
of Iftikharu-d daula Firoz Jang from the Emperor of^Hindustan, 
had about 20,000 horse and foot under his command, and was 
greatly honoured and esteemed by the late Nawab Najaf Khan, 
was for some time in the camp of Mahdji Patel Sindhia, the 
Mahratta ; and Sindhia was so excessively lame, that two persons 
used to hold him under both arms to raise him from his seat. 
Some one inquired of Sindhia the reason of his being lame, 
whereupon the latter, heaving a deep sigh, replied: ‘‘When fate 
is unpropitious, the wisest plans are unsuccessful. I had pur- 
chased a Bhunrathali^ mare for the sum of 12,000 rupees, which 
outstripped the cold winter’s blast in speed, and I was mounted on 
her back. At the time when Bhao and Wiswds Bai met with 
^ [From the valley of the Ehtinra or Bhlma.] 
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their deaths, I got separated to a distance from Jhanku, the chief 
of my adherents, and was fleeing away alone ; when a young 
Mughal riding a Turki charger set out in pursuit of me. How- 
ever much I pressed my steed, whenever I looked behind, there I 
saw his horse shaking his ears, and coming straight on ; till at 
last, the mare being incapable of further exertion, he overtook 
me. He then took away my steed and accoutrements, and gave 
me a wound in the leg, saying : ‘ This shall give you a mark to 
remember for years to come.’ From that day to the present I 
have continued suffering from this painful wound, insomuch that 
I remember it well,” 

Another extraordinary incident was this. During the flight of 
the Mahratta forces, a party of them had stopped at the 
caravanserai of Sonpat, for the purpose of eating bread and 
drinking water ; when the Kazalbash and Abd41i warriors came 
up in pursuit, and through fear of them, the guardians of the 
serai closed its gates. As soon as the Mahrattas got intelli- 
gence of their arrival, every one mounted his horse, wishing to 
escape, but found the gate shut. One of them spurred on his 
mare, which he conceived to be a good galloper, that he might 
clear the wall of the serai at a leap. The gallant animal, flying 
off the ground like a falcon, stuck amongst the battlements of 
the wall, and there expired. Thirty years ago the author of this 
work, happening to alight at that serai, beheld the horse’s 
skeleton fixed in the battlements. This noble feat is famous 
throughout the world. 

These singular events took place in the year 1174 a.h. (1760-1 
A.D.). One of the poets of Hindustan, with a view to ingratiate 
himself with the Nawab Waziru-1 mamalik Shuja’u-d daula 
Bahadur, composed the following chronogram of the victory: 

"Wisdom grew delighted and exclaimed, Come ! 

May the triumph of our ITawab be propitious.” 

This humble individual, too, has written down all these par- 
ticulars exactly as they happened, in order that they may be 
made apparent to His Highness’s understanding. 
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OP 

MUZAFFAR HUSAIN. 

The writer of the Jdm-i Jahdn-numd was Muzaffar Husain, 
surnamed Malidrat Khan, son of Hakim Ghul&in Muhanunad 
Khan, son of Hakim Muhammad K4sim, son of Hakim Mu- 
hammad S^ilih, son of Maxil^n^ ’’Abdu-s Salitn, sou of Maul4u4 
’Abdu-l Mumin, son of Maulan4 Shaikli Muhammad, son of 
Mauhina Shaikh ’Ali, son of Maulaua Muhammad Aslam. 

The reputation which some of these ancostors acquired for 
science and learning is dwelt upon hy the author at the close of 
his account of the Poets. He traces his descent to Khwfija 
Kohl, who left Baghdad to reside at Hirdt. 

Khwdja Kohl Astajlu is represented as a groat saint, who 
flourished in the time of Sult&n Husain Gurgruii. Mirz& IIai<lar 
says in the TdrUch-i JRashidi, in the chapter in which ho gives an 
account of the saints and doctors, tliat one day as his father 
went to the Jdma^-masjid in Hirdt, he saw thero Khwija Kolii, 
who, having read his prayers, was sitting with his face towards 
the kibla engaged in his meditations. He asked the people who 
this man was, and on being told of liis name, ho stood aside ; and 
when the Khwaja arose, with the intention of departing, ho ad- 
vanced and met him with every mark of respect. The Kliwdja 
compiled a work on Moral Philosophy and the science of Mental 
Purification, which is entitled Siyarit4 Anodh. 

Maulana Muhammad Aslam, grandson of Khw4ja Kohi, was 
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born in Hirdt. When ’Abdu-llah Khan Uzbek, the ruler of 
Mawarau-n Nahr, laid siege to Hirdt, and invested it for nine 
months, his father and relations, amongst many others, died, either 
from some pestilential disease which had broken out in the city, or 
from famine. Muhammad Aslam, who survived, was then only 
fourteen years old, and, after the conquest of Hirat, was taken 
away by certain nobles of BukhArd, Mir Sadru-d din Muhammad 
and Mulla TAlib Hirvi, to whom he was related. He was 
brought up under their care, and passed his hours in the 
acquisition of knowledge. Afterwards, in the beginning of the 
reign of the Emperor JahAngir, he came to LAhore, and became 
a pupil of Shaikh Bahlol. He also went to i^gra, and had an 
interview with the Emperor. As he was the nephew of MaulAnA 
Mir Kalan Muhaddis, he was very kindly received by the 
Emperor, and obtained the rank of fifteen hundred. He resigned 
the royal service in a.h. 1060, and returned to LAhore, where he 
died the year afterwards. 

MaulAnA Mir KalAn Muhaddis, son of KhwAja Eohi, came 
from HirAt to HindustAn with his grandfather in the reign of the 
Emperor Akbar. JahAngir was a pupil of his. Mir KalAn died 
at Agra. 

MaulAnA Shaikh ^Ali, MaulAnA Shaikh Muhammad and 
MaulAnA ’Abdu-l Mumin, were also held in good repute. 

MaulAnA ’Abdu-s Salim was a very learned man. He had 
been educated by Shaikh Is'hAk, Shaikh Sa’du-llah, KAzi Sadru-d 
din, and Shaikh Eathu-llah ShirAzi. He wrote a commentary 
on BaizAwi. He died in the first year of ShAh JaliAn’s reign. 
Mirak Shaikh Hirvi of KhurasAn, who was the tutor of Prince 
DArA Shukoh, and held the ofldce of Sadr^ read several standard 
works with MaulAnA ‘’Abdu-s Salim. 

MaulAnA Muhammad SAlih acquired great proficiency in 
medicine, and was a scholar of Hakimu-1 Mulk Takri KhAn. 
Hakim Taki of LAhore, who is said to have possessed great 
skill in the profession, and was a most successful practitioner, was 
one of his pupils. 
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MuBamrnad Kasim, alicis Hakim Kasim, diligently applied 
himself to the study of Theology, the several branches of 
Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, Divinity and Physics. He 
also spent his time in getting the Kurdn by heart. For some 
time he was a servant of Amir Khan, the Governor of Kabul, 
after whose death he led a solitary life, and died at Lahore in 
the beginning of Farrukh Siyar‘’s reign. 

Hakim Ghulam Muhammad Khan, after having acquired a 
proficiency in the different branches of learning, took up his 
residence in early youth, towards the end of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb’s reign, in the city of Aurangabad. He had acquired 
perfection in Caligraphy, and specimens of his writing were 
long admired. He entered the service of the Emperor Farrukh 
Siyar at the commencement of his reign, through the recom- 
mendation of rtimad Khan, whom he had taught to write Nashh, 
He obtained the rank of five hundred personal allowance, with 
jdgirs in the malidl of Sakrawa, in the district of Kanauj, 
and the parganas of A’zam and Al in the Panjab. When the 
revolution caused by the Saiyids embarrassed the affairs of the 
Empire, and the jdgh's were confiscated or exchanged, he retired 
from public life, and passed the remainder of his days in devotion. 
He died in a.h. 1178 (1764 a.d.). 

Muzaffar Husain, surnamed Yusufi, alias Mahdrat Khdn, the 
author of the work now under consideration, was born in the city 
of Aurangabad, in a.h. 1118 (1706 a.d.). He was only seven years 
old when he finished the Kuran, which he read with his father. 
He then commenced his Persian studies under the tuition of Shdh 
’Abdti-l Hakim, who was one of his father'^s intimate friends. 
He learnt to write the Khat-i Naskh, and studied some of the 
works which were compiled by his grandfather. He went through 
all the standard works on Arabic Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric, 
with Maulana Mirz^i Nazar ’AH, brother of Hakim Zainu-d din. 
At the age of fifteen, at his father’s suggestion, he commenced 
the study of Physic, under the instruction of Hakim Muhammad 
Husain, surnamed Bukrdt Khdn, son of Hakim Ma’sum Khan. 
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For sis years he practised Medicine under his tutor, and when 
the Emperor, Muhammad Shah, left the city of Dehli to go on 
a hunting excursion to the village of Sioli, his tutor, who was 
the Emperor’s physician, accompanied His Majesty ; upon which 
occasion the author, who was then only twenty-one years of age, 
was left to take care of hie patients. He informs us that as he 
had taken great pains to make himself master of his profession, 
he was able to cure many of them, and they expressed their 
thanks to him in the presence of his tutor. During the time he 
was learning Physic, he also studied books on Natural Philosophy, 
Divinity, Mathematics, Astronomy, Music, Astrology, as well as 
other sciences, under the instruction of Maulana Ghairutu-llah. 
He was not, however, contented with these studies; he extended 
them also to the translated works of the ancients, such .as Galen 
and Hippocrates. He also turned his attention to composition, 
and wrote the Usiilu-t Tihl, Sirdju-l Sajj, MinMju4 Hajjy and 
other treatises. During the time he was thus occupied, he also 
collected, for the sake of amusement, some very interesting 
stories relative to the great men of past ages, and also the most 
select passages of ancient and modern poets. He was urged by 
his friends to put all the matter he had thus amassed into a 
regular form, and connect it in such a manner as to make it fit 
for publication. Although, in consequence of being one of the 
physicians of His Majesty, he had very little leisure from his 
ordinary duties, yet, for the sake of his friends, he consented to 
devote the best part of his time to preparing the work, and com- 
pleted it in A.H. 1180 (a.d. 1766-7). 

The Jdm-i Jahcm-numd is of an exceedingly miscellaneous 
character, and deals but little in History. The authorities are 
not mentioned, but a great part appears to be derived from the 
Madinatu-l ^ JJlum and the Nafdim-l Fimun, The information 
it contains is useful, and the anecdotes interspersed are enter- 
taining and instructive. 

The work is divided into five Books, 
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CONTENTS. 

Preface, pp. 1 to 3 — Book I. On the art of conversation, 
manners, repartees, witticisms, etc., pp. 4 to 60— Book II. On 
the History of the ’Ummayides, ’Ahbasides, Tahirians, Saffaris, 
Saraanis, Ghazni vides, Ghorians, Saljuks, Atabaks, Isma’ilians, 
Turks, Mughals, etc., pp. 60 to 230 — Book III.« Geography of 
the seven climates, and the wonders and famous men of each 
country, and the Poets of India, from Akbar’s time down to 
1180 A.H., with extracts from their works, pp. 231 to 826 — 
Book IV. On the Angels of Heaven and Earth, the Elements, 
the Mundane Spheres, the Sources of Rivers and Fountains, 
Birds, Quadrupeds, etc., pp. 826 to 1230 — Book V. On Writing, 
Language, Grammar, Rhetoric, Philosophy, Government, etc., 
pp. 1231 .to 1322. 

The only copy which I know of this work is in the possession 
of the Raja of Benares, very well transcribed in the year 1243 
A.H. (1827 A.D.), for Dip Nardin Singh, the younger brother of 
Raja TJdit Narain Singh. 

Size — 8vo., 1332 pages, containing 15 lines in each page. 
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OP 

MUHAMMAD ASLAM. 

A GENERAL. Historj of India, composed by Muhammad Aslam, 
son of Muhammad Hafizu-1 Ansdrl, and concluded in the year 
1184 A.H. (1770-1 A.D.). 

This History is somewhat ambitious in style, but of no great 
value for its contents. The author informs us in his Preface 
that, “in the bloom of his youth, when he was yet a student, in 
the city of Lucknow (may Grod preserve it!), the heavenly 
inspirer whispered several times in the ear of this meanest person 
of mankind as follows : — ^ 0 thou who art the painter of the 
various scenes of the gallery of the world, and the describer of 
the works of Nature ! Since to thank and praise those who are 
the worshippers of God is in fact to thank and praise the 
Almighty Creator Himself, it is proper that thou shouldst 
compile a work, comprising the history of the Prophets, the 
Im^ms, the Muhammadan Emperors, and the religious and 
learned men, by whose holy exertions the management of the 
country of Hindustan has been invisibly supported.'' ” 

Independent of this divine afflatus, he mentions other reasons 
which induced him to devote his attention to history — such as 
the universal desire to read historical works, combined with the 
exceeding difficulty of procuring them ; the eagerness to acquire 
a knowledge of the manners and customs of the ancients, of 
the accounts of travellers, of biographies of famous persons, and 
of the wonders of the world. In order to satisfy this general 
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curiosity, he early accustomed himself to make extracts fiom 
books of travels and historical works, in order to compile a 
history which might contain the most irnportant and interest- 
ing matters, and which, from its lucid and methodical con- 
struction and exceeding conciseness, might meet the approbation 
of the most enlightened minds. But as ^ all works must be 
performed at the time destined for them,^ the task was delayed 
till he had completed his studies.” 

After he had been fully educated, he visited the city of 
Faizabad in a.h. 1182, where he met the “most puissant and 
exalted Nazim Jang Mudabbiru-1 Mulk Bafi’u-d daula Monsieur 
Gentil, and petitioned through his intercession for his livelihood in 
the most high court of the world-benefiting and noble wazir of 
Hindustan, whose praise is beyond all expression. That light of 
the edifice of greatness and the sun of dignity showed him great 
kindness, and said that he himself was fond of knowledge, and 
always devoted himself to the study of histories. It was there- 
fore desirable that the author should take pains to write a most 
interesting account of the wazzr^s noble family, of the Emperors 
of Hindustan, the Prophets and the eminently religious and 
learned men ; to make the horse of his pen gallop over the field of 
eloquence, and like a diver bring out from .the ocean of his mind 
such shining pearls as might adorn Hindustan with their light, 
and be ornaments to the ear of curiosity. Prepare, said he, such 
a rose-bower as may echo with the song of the nightingales of 
the garden of knowledge.” 

Under these happy auspices, he commenced to labour in 
collecting the histories of Hindustdn, and obtained from different 
places a great number of authentic works — such as the Tdrihh-i 
Nizdyyiii-d din Ahmad BaklisMy Mirdt-i ^ Alam^ and Firishta. 
He also informs us that he carefully perused other books, 
such as the Tdrikh-i BaJimani, Tdjii-l Ma-dsir^ Tarjuma Yamini, 
Tdrikh-i Firoz-shdM^ TdHkh-i Alfiy SaMbu-s Siyar, Rauzatii-s 
Safa, Timur-ndma, WdMdUi Bdlari, Wdki’dt-i Hiomdyuni, 
Akbar-ndyna, Jalmigir-ndma, Shah Jahdn-ndma, ^ A lanigir-ndma^ 
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TdriMi-i Bahadur Shaky etc. “ He made abstracts of tliese trea- 
sures, which like scattered pearls were separate from each other, 
and strung them upon one thread after a peculiar plan, to be re- 
membered by posterity, in this charming garden, which is entitled 
Farhatu-n Ndziririy the ‘ Delight of Observers.^ ” 

The author states that he wrote his Preface in the year 1184 
A.H. (1770 A.D.), and dedicated the work to the '^most prudent 
waziTy the gem of the mine of liberality, of most noble extraction, 
the select of the whole creation, the leader of the army of victory, 
Sliuja"u-d daula Bahadur, in the hope that he would approve of 
it, and that it might go forth like the wind to the different 
quarters of the earth, and like unadulterated coin might obtain 
circulation throughout all countries. The readers of this mirror 
of the world are requested to consider the little leisure he had 
from his other avocations, and to remove with the sleeve of 
kindness the dust of inaccuracy which might soil its splendour, 
and to spare their reproaches.’’ 

The author divides his work into an Introduction, three Books, 
and a Conclusion ; but the latter, which is said to contain an 
account of the Prime Minister and the learned and religious of 
that (his) time,’' is not contained in the volume I have examined, 
which ends with a promise to write more concerning the Prime 
Minister, whose praises he is sounding. The Paris copy is also 
deficient in this Conclusion, but both contain an account of the 
famous men of Aurangzeb’s time at the close of his reign ; but 
no other reign, either before or after it, has any biographical 
notice of contemporaries. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, pp. 1 to 17 — Introduction, The Creation, pp. 17 to 
20 — Book I, Prophets, Patriarchs, Muhammad and Imdms, pp. 
20 to 122 — Book IT. The Eajas and Sultdns of India, from the 
time of Hdm, pp. 123 to 170 — Book III. Timur and the 
Timiirian Dynasty, to the twelfth year of Shdh ’iilam’s reign, 
pp. 171 to 520. 
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The Farliatu-n Nd%inn is very rare in India. I know of only 
one copy, and that is in the possession of Nawdb Taki Khdn of 
Eohilkhand. From the numerous erasures and interlineations I 
should judge it to be an autograph. There is also a copy in 
England which was available to Dr. Lee, for he quotes it at p. 130 
of his translation of the Traveh of Ihn Batiita, but he does not 
notice it in his Preface, where he describes the other works which 
he quotes, nor does he mention the Library in which it is to be 
found. There is a copy in the British Museum, No. 6942, and 
one also in the Royal Library at Paris (Fonds Gentil 47, small 
folio of 1022 pages, of 17 lines each). 

Size — Large 8vo., 520 pages of 19 lines in each, closely 
written. 


EXTKACTS. 

In the third year of Ahmad Shah’s reign, corresponding with 
A.H. 1160, Ahmad Shdh Durrani, with the renewed intention of 
conquering Hindustan, arrived in the neighbourhood of Sodr4, 
and Mir Mu’inu-1 Mulk, alia^ Mir Mannu, left Lahore with an 
army for the purpose of expelling him ; but, being unable to take 
the field against him, he intrenched himself. The nobles and 
mirzds of Dehli hoped that Mir Mannu might be destroyed, and 
after this desirable event they would take measures against the 
Abdali. They would thus extirpate the thorn which the race of 
the Turanis had planted in their side. The Mir requested 
assistance from the Emperor of Dehli and his minister for four 
months, but all in vain. He was consequently obliged to sue for 
peace, and he persuaded the Durrani to return to Kandahar by 
assigning to him four mahdls^ viz. Sialkot, Parsarur, Gujarat, 
and Aurangabdd, which had belonged to Kabul from the time of 
Alamgir.^ The Durrani, having reached Kandahdr, collected 
a large force, and returned with the intention of conquering 
Hindustan. 

In 1164 A.H. (1750-1 a.d.) Ahmad came by forced marches to 
1 Compare Cunningliam’s Eistory of the StMsy p. 102. 
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Ldhore, and began to devastate the country. In the month of 
Eabi'u-1 awwal he crossed the Ohindb, and encamped between 
Sodra and Wazirabad. Mu’inu-1 Mulk also, at the head of a 
formidable army, crossed the Eavi, which flows under the city of 
Lahore, and pitched his tents in front of the invader. For some 
time there was continued firinof with rans and matchlocks, and the 
whole country between the Eavi and Chinab was desolated by 
the ravages -and massacres committed by the Durranis. In those 
days the writer of these leaves was engaged in learning the 
Kuran by heart. In the end, neither party gained any per- 
ceptible advantage. The Durrdnis suddenly broke up their 
quarters, with the intention of crossing the Eavi, and plundering 
the district and city of Lahore. Mir Mannu marched back in 
alarm to the city, barricaded all the streets, and strengthened 
the interior defences. Every day there were skirmishes, till 
at last the supply of provisions was closed on all sides. There 
was such a dearth of corn and grass that with the utmost 
difficulty two sks of wheat flour could be had for a rupee, to 
say nothing of rice. To procure for horses other forage than 
rushes or house-thatch was next to an impossibility. This 
obliged Mir Mannu and his army to take the field. He sallied 
out with his right and left wings, and fanned the embers of war 
into a flame. The chief agent of Mir Manmi was a man named 
Kora Mai, who had been a corn-chandler, and could scarcely earn 
his bread, but had now become master of immense riches, and had 
obtained kettle-drums and flags, with the governorship of Multan. 
With him, Adina Beg Khdn Bahram Jang^ had for certain reasons 


1 [This Adina or Dina Beg Xli^Ln, wliose name 'will frequently recur in these 
pages, was ty caste an ArMn, and son of a man named Channii, an inhabitant of the 
'nllage of Sarakpdr, near Lahore. He was brought up in a Mughal family, and in 
early life spent a good deal of his time at All§.h§,bkd, Cawnpore, and Bajwhra. He 
became a soldier, but seems to have thrown aside that profession for revenue work. 
He was an able man and a good accountant, and he began as collector of the village 
of Kanak near Liidhiy&na, from which humble position he advanced till he was made 
Governor of SnltSnpdr, an office which he held at the time of I^hdir Shah’s invasion. 
He died 'without heirs at Hh^npur near Hoshiyhrpur, where a fine tomb was erected 
over his remains. These particulars are extracted from a little work called Ahwdl 
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taken some cause of offence, and retired to his own government 
in the (Jalandhar) Doab. Adina Beg now reluctantly joined 
Mu’inu-1 Mulk against the Durranis, and, availing himself of 
his opportunity in the midst of battle, instructed one of the 
Afghans of Kustir to put an end to the existence of that 
unwortliy wretch Kora Mai by a musket -ball.^ In consequence 
of his death, the army of Mir Mannu suffered a complete defeat, 
and he was obliged to send for his horse, and, advancing with 
some of his personal attendants, proceeded to kiss the threshold of 
the Durrani, who honoured him with the grant of a valuable 
khlVat and the title of Farzand Khan, 

Reign of '‘Alamgir IL 

In the third year of the reign of ’i^lamglr II., the minister 
Ghazlu-d din Khan, having released Wala G-auhar, the eldest 
son of ’Alamgir, from prison, took him towards Ldhore. He 
went as far as Ludhiyana, and then returned, and having sent for 
the daughter of Mu’lnu-l Mulk from Ldhore, he married her. He 
deprived the Emperor of all power whatever, and conducted all 
the affairs of the State. A misunderstanding arose during this 
year between him and Kajlbu-d daula, which at this very day is 
the cause of all the disorganization which is ruining the country. 

Kajlbu-d daula, having found means of secretly communicating 
with the Abdall, invited him to come to Hindustan. Accord- 
ingly, in the beginning of the fourth year of the reign, he came 
to Dehll, and, having ravaged it, proceeded to Mattra, where he 
massacred the inhabitants, broke the temples, and having plun- 
dered the town of immense wealth in property and cash, he cut the 

Adina Beg Khan, ■wMcli is of course eulogistic, but tbe stories it tells of bim show 
that be was sbrewd, artful, unscrupulous and sometimes cruel, as when he condemned 
a confectioner, wbo bad declined to supply Mm with preserves, to "be boiled alive, 
“ as be boiled bis own jam.” Tbe poor wretcb was saved by tbe intercession of 
Adina’s guests, but “felt a burning pain in bis body ever afterwards.” Eoiling or 
balf boiling, seems to have been a torture in t^e at tbis period.] 

^ TMs is opposed to tbe common account, wMcb represents Kora Mai as killed 
bononrably in action. See Prinsep’s Banjeet Singh, p. 12, and Cunningham’s Kist. of 
the Sikha, p. 103. 
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very nose of Hindustan, and returned to Lahore, where he gave 
his youngest son the title of Timur Shah ; and left Jahan Khan 
there with the designation of minister. Vazirihl mamahk 

o 

Ghaziu-d din Khan marched his army into the provinces of 
Allahdbdd and Oudh, but returned to Dehli without meeting 
with any success. Najib Khdn and Kutb Shah, having collected 
a force, plundered the house of Ghaziu-d din Khdn, carried off 
all the cash, furniture and jewels which were found in it, and 
also dishonoured his zenana. Ghdziu-d din, assembling a body 
of men, sat watching the opportunity of vengeance, but in vain. 

Adina Beg Khdn, being sorely pressed by the army of the 
Abdalis, invited Malhdr, Raghu and other Mahratta chiefs from 
the Dakhin, gave them fifty laes of rupees, and proceeded to 
attack the officers of the Abdali. He first overcame the Faiijddr 
of Sirhind,^ whose name was ^Abdu-s Samad Khan, and who was 
stationed in that city with a body of 20,000 Bohillas, horse and 
foot. After subjugating the whole of that district, Adina Beg 
proceeded to Lahore. When he reached that city, Jahfin Khan, 
with Prince Timur, pitched his tents at Kachchi-sarai, and having 
intrenched himself, prepared for action. Adina Beg Khdn joined 
his forces with those of the Mahrattas, and Jahah KhS;n, having 
sustained a . defeat, fled towards Peshdwar with two hundred 
horse, leaving all his treasure and property to be plundered by 
the enemy's army. 

Adina Beg Khan, on the achievement of this unexpected 
victory, ordered the happy occasion to be celebrated by beat of 
drums. He dismissed the Mahratta army to Dehli, and himself 
proceeded to Batdla, where he fixed his head- quarters. He 
then turned his attention to the appointment of governors 
for the provinces of Multan, Thatta, and Lfihore. Soon after 
this he died a natural death, on the 11th of Muharram, in the 
fifth year of 'Alamgir’s reign, and the province of Lahore again 
came into the possession of the Sikhs. 

Ghaziu-d din Khan sent Jhankti Mahratta against Najibu-d 


1 The author writes it Shaharind. 
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daula, who, being unable to oppose him, departed to Sakartdl on 
the banks of the Ganges, where he fixed his batteries, and pre- 
pared for resistance. He sent his envoy to Ahmad Shdh Abdali 
to solicit assistance. The army of Jhankti invested him closely, 
and after four months' fighting, it crossed the Ganges near 
Hardwar, where the river was found fordable, and overran the 
country. Hawdb Shuja’u-d daula, son of Waziru-1 mam^lik 
Mansuru-1 Mulk Safdar Jang, who was coming to aid Najibu-d 
daula, arrived soon after, and expelled the Mahrattas from the 
territory of the Afghdns. Ghaziu-d din Khdn, on receiving the 
news of Shuja u-d daula's arrival, marched from Dehli and joined 
the camp of Jhankii. He then directed some of his sarddrs to <^0 
to the fort of Shah-J ahandbdd, and put ’Azizu-d din (’jAlamgir) 
to death. 

In the mean time Ahmad Shdh Abddli reached the environs of 


Sirhind, and defeated the Mahratta army which was quartered in 
that district. On receiving the intelligence, Jhanku advanced 
to oppose the Abdali. Najib Khdn, finding an opportunity, 
joined the Abddli’s camp at Saharanpiir, by forced marches. 
Jhanku, having sustained a repulse at that place, came to Dehli, 
where he fought a very severe battle, but was at last obliged to fly. 

The period of ’Alamgir the Second’s reign is said to be six 
years, and that of his life about sixty. The events above re- 
lated took place in a.h. 1174 (1760-1 a.d.). 

I will minutely relate the Abddli’s victory over the Dakhin 
army, when we enter upon his history in detail. I content 
myself here with giving a concise narrative of it as follows. 
When Jhanku sustained a defeat from the army of the Abd5,li, 
Md fled away with Ghdziu-d din XUn, the Abddli sacked 
Dehh and encamped at Amipnagar. Shuja’u-d daula also came 
there and kissed his threshold. After the rainy season, Bh4o 
Wisw^ Eai, with the son of the Edja his master, marched 

tZ 20,000 foot, and 

300 guns. He entered the city of Dehli, and having taken the 

fort from the officers of the Abdili, proceeded to Kuujpdra and 
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Sirliind. ’Abdu-s Samad Khan and seven other officers who were 
stationed at the former place, with a' body of 20,000 horse and 
foot, ojffered resistance, and after a battle of about one hour, were 
all slain. Bhao plundered Kunjpura, sent those who were taken 
alive to prison, and pitched his tents on the banks of the Jumna. 

Ahmad Shah, on hearing this sad news, writhed like a ser- 
pent, and kindling the fire of anger, moved towards the enemy. 
Although the river flowed with great impetuosity, yet he forded 
it at Bdghpat, and engaged with the enemy, who, not being 
able to withstand him in the field, retreated to Pdnipat, and 
fixed their batteries there. The Abdali besieged their camp, 
and when the siege had lasted five months, the enemy one 
morning left their intrenchments, and drew out their army in 
battle array. The fire of battle raged from early morn and 
was not extinguished till evening. At last the gale of victory 
blew over the royal flags, and all the Dakhin host was cut down 
by the swords of the Muhammadan warriors. Of their chiefs 
none except Malhdr saved his life. The dead lay strewn shoulder 
to shoulder from the plain of P^nipat to Dehli. About ninety 
thousand persons, male and female, were taken prisoners, and 
obtained eternal happiness by embracing the Muhammadan faith. 
Indeed, never was such a splendid victory achieved from the time 
of Amir Mahmud Subuktigin to the present day by any of the 
Sultdns but by this Emperor of Emperors. After this conquest, 
he appointed Waziru-l maraalik Shuj4’u-d danla to the office 
of Wazir, Najib Khdn to that of and having granted 

tracts of land to the other Afghans, and dismissed them to their 
respective abodes, returned himself to Kandahir. 

The history of this sovereign will be given in full detail in its 
proper place. 

When Nawab Shuja’u-d danla arrived in his province, he went 
to kiss the threshold of His Majesty Wald Gauhar Shdh ^Alam, 
and obtained the high rank of . Prime Minister. I am now going 
to relate a full account of this great Emperor and his wise 
Minister. 
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Shah ^Alarriy son of ^Alamgir the Second, 

That prince of noble extraction, the jewel of the crown of 
sovereignty, fought a battle with Ghaziu-d din Khan in the fifth 
year of his venerable father^s reign, and having left Dehli, 
proceeded to the eastward. None of the Afghan chiefs received 
him hospitably, through fear of Ghaziu-d din Khan. He was 
obliged to resort to that hero of the world (Shuja"u-d daula) in 
the fort of Jalalabad, where he was respectfully and hospitably 
received. After some days’ halt, he proceeded to invade Bengal. 
Muhammad Kuli Khan, Governor of the province of Allahdbad, 
and Zainn-l ’Abidin Khan, joined him. He allowed them to 
remain with the camp, and ordered them to raise an army. 

In a few days a force of about one hundred thousand horsemen 
was collected, and he went to take Patna ’Azimdbdd. After the 
city was besieged, and much blood was shed, Miran, son of Ja’far 
’All Khdn, Governor of the province of Bengal, assembled a 
large force, and having invited the Firing! armies to assist him, 
waged war with the Emperor. Though the garrison was on the 
point of being overpowered and Miran of taking to flight, yet, 
through the disaffection of the nobles in whom the Emperor 
confided, and the want of treasure, which can never be amassed 
without possessing dominion (dominion and treasure being twins), 
great disaffection arose in the Emperor’s army. Many, from 
fear of scarcity of provisions, went to their homes, and others who 
had no shame joined with Earn Narain and Miran. The army of 
the Emperor met with a terrible defeat. Just afterwards Miran 
was killed by a stroke of lightning, and peace was concluded by 
the agency of the Christians. 

Muhammad Kuli Khdn came to Allahdbad, and the news of 
^Azizu-d din ’AlamgiFs death reached Shah ’‘Alam in Patna, on 
which he was much afflicted in his mind ; but ascribing the event 
to the wise dispensations of Providence, he sat upon the throne of 
sovereignty on the 5th of Jum&da-l awwal. Nawab Shujd’u-d 
daula, after a few days, came to the border of his territories, and 
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having invited the Emperor from’Azimdbad, obtained the honour 
of an interview, and was exalted to the hereditary ofiB.ce of 
Wa^ir^ and afterwards accompanied him to Allahdbad. It is 
through the means of that great man that the name of Sahib 
Kiran Grtirgan (Timur) still remains ; otherwise, the Abdall 
would not have allowed one of his descendants to survive. 

The Emperor now fixed^ his residence at Alldhdbad, kept the 
eldest son of Shuja’u-d daula in his Court as deputy of his 
father, whom he permitted to return to the province of Oudh, 
which is hisjdgir and altamghd. As it is at this time the 1180th 
year of the Hijra, ^ it is therefore the twelfth year of His Majesty’s 
reign, which commenced from the month of Jumada-1 awwal. 
May God render His Majesty kind towards all wise and learned 
men, towards the poor, and towards all his subjects : and may he 
give him grace to walk in the paths of the Holy Law ! 

To relate in detail the events of Shah ^Alam’s reign would 
require a separate history. The writer contents himself therefore 
with giving the above succinct account of him. 

Nawdhs of Oudh. 

Burhanu-1 Mulk, in consideration of the valuable services he had 
rendered to the Emperor, was elevated to the rank of five thousand 
personal and the command of five thousand horse. He also ob- 
tained the title of Bahadur J mg and the governorship of Agra ) an d 
greatly exerted himself in subverting and destroying the rebels. 
When Maharaja Jai Singh Sawdi was sent against Churaman 
Jat, the governorship of the province of Oudh was conferred on 
Burhanu-1 Mulk, and with it that title. He took such measures 
that no trace of revolters remained within the limits of his pro- 
vince. This is well known and requires no comment. 

At the time of the invasion of Hddir Shdh, he came to Court 
with all haste, and although dissuaded by the Emperor and 
the nobles, yet he fought very boldly against the Shah. After 
the action he visited the Shah, and was received with great 

^ There is an error here — 1184 a.h. (1770 a.d.) is meant. 
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honour. Distressed beyond measure at the misfortunes wliicli 
afflicted the times, he poisoned himself; ^ leaving Safdar J ang 
Ahti-l Mansur Khan, his sister’s son, as his successor, in whoso 
forehead the light of greatness shone, and in whose appearance 
the marks of dignity and grandeur were conspicuous. At the 
time of the invasion of Ahmad Sh4h AbdMi, who killed Nadir 
Shih, and had come down with a numerous army to conquer 
Hindustdn, Safdar Jang, with great intrepidity, stood firm to his 
ground, and, with a view to preserve his honour and fame, fought 
very severe battles with that hardy and stubborn enemy. Although 
Kamru-d dm Khan, the minister, had fallen, and the son of 


Eaja Jai Singh Sawdi had fled from the field; although at the 
same time the news of the death of the Emperor was re- 
ceived, and the royal army was routed and dispersed, yet ho 
repulsed and defeated him. After the flight of the Abddli, he 
placed Ahmad Shah upon the throne, and assuming the office of 
wazir, brought him to Delhi, and turned his attention to the 
administration of the Government. As at all times the creators 


of disturbance were at their work, a misunderstanding arose 
between him and the Emperor. For some time he was e°igaged 
in punishing and subduing the insurgents, and tried to correct 
the conduct of the Emperor, who, being addicted to luxury and 
pleasure, took no care of his duties.* But seeing that it was all 
m vain, he left the Emperor, and went to the province which had 
been assigned to him. After some days he expired, and was 
succeeded by his son, the most upright, accomplished, and brave 

’A'l L ™ Shuja’u-d daula, who in the time of Slidli 

am obtained the office of wazir, and excelled all competitors in 
wealth and rank. The son was even superior to the father, and 
an account of him shall be given hereafter. 


P- ^25) giveea 

Si^aru-l Muta^aMkhirli says lie lerof 

i. p. 429). [See pagefet 8^ m the foot (Briggs, 

Miatio MiscelTn^^^dlTp. addressed to Mm by Nizamu-l Mult, 
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TXRrKH-I FAIZ BAKHSH 

OP 

SHEO TARSRKD. 

This is a history of the Afghans of Rohilkhand, and details the 
transactions between them and the Nawabs of Oudh with such 
copiousness as to render it worth translation. It was compiled 
at the desire of General Kirkpatrick in a.h, 1190 (A.n. 1776), by 
Sheo Parshad, who gives the following account of the reasons 
which induced him to undertake the task. He says that one 
day in camp, between Bilgrdm and Malldwan, he was introduced 
in Colonel Collins’s tent by Captain Keelpatrick (?) to his 
brother (General ?) Kirkpatrick, who had lately arrived from 
Chundr, and the author was so much pleased with his affability 
and condescension, that he offered his services to that officer, 
who desired him to give an account of the Afghans of Katehr, 
from the time of Nawdb ’AH Muhammad Khdn, when they first 
acquired power, to the affair of Laldong, in order that he might 
translate it into English, and forward it to the King of England 
(Parang). When he returned to the tent, he had a sleepless 
night ; and he declares that if he were to tell all the thoughts 
which occupied and distracted his mind during that night, a 
volume would not suffice. Finding on the morrow that General 
Kirkpatrick was not able fully to comprehend his verbal history, 
he determined upon writing it, in order that that gentleman 
might at his leisure translate it with the aid of his munshL He 
accordingly set to work to compose his narrative, and finished it 
in March, a.d. 1776. 
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The history hy Faiz Bakhsh, of Faizabad, is also known by 
the name of Tdrilih-i Faiz Balchsh; and as both of them treat of 
the same period, there is great probability of confounding the 
two works. The work, though written by a Hindu, not only 
opens with the usual laud of the Deity, but proceeds to cclebratii 
Muhammad, and the Chahdr Ydr besides. 

Size — Svo., 388 pages of 13 lines each. 
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md de.t , ot Nuw.l R4i-Def«at of S.fd« Jong-Nowdl, 
Khi!!’! f “'1 Aboiod Khdn Bang.oh_Al.,.,o<l 

li - of Kl.ta-Setllo.„o„t of 

matters with Safdar Jauo:— Nawab Mbrln m a j 

f-n. Zondahdo .0 K.An - S.n.“wo» 

allownoos „,d. to theJ-Alu “« ««!>«« in Kotohr, »d 
-tot and N»dh Sn-a«.,l.h 
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— Death of Allah Tar Khan — Power gained by Safdar Jang — 
Jawed Khan killed by Safdar Jang — Ahmad Shah is disgusted 
with Safdar J ang — Naw§,b Sa’adat Khdn revolts at the instiga- 
tion of Safdar Jang — Rebellion of Safdar Jang, and the battle 
which ensued — Disagreement between Zti-l fikar Jang and Nawab 
Safdar Jang — Stiraj Mai Jat taken prisoner by ^Imadu-1 Mulk— 
Capture of Ahmad Shah — Ascension of "Aziz-d din ’Alamgir 
Badshah to the throne— Daughter of Kawab Mu’inu-1 Mulk 
brought from Lahore — Celebration of her marriage — Exchange 
of turbans between Nawab Shuja’u-d daula and Sa’du-llah 
Khan — Nawab 'Imadu-1 Mulk comes to expel Shuja’u-d daula 
from the estate of the sons of Nawdb Faizu-llah Khan — Nawdb 
Ja’far ^Ali Khan and Kaim ‘^Ali Khan’s friendship with 
Sa'du-llah Kh4n — Janku and other Dakhin chiefs come against 
Najibu-d daula — Shuja’u-d daula with the nobility of Katehr 
proceeds to assist him — Ahmad Shah comes from Kandahdr to aid 
Najibu-d daula — The chiefs of Katehr join the camp of Ahmad 
Shill Durrani — Bhao and other chiefs of the Dakhin come to 
fight with the Durrani King — The Dakhin chiefs are deserted 
by Stiraj Mai Jit; they proceed to Panipat ; Kutb Shah and 
Mumin Khan are slain — Ahmad Shah marches from Antip- 
shahr to punish the Dakhin chiefs — Nawab Paizu-llah Khin 
reaches the camp of the King, and joins with him in the 
crusade — Bhao and other Dakhin chiefs slain — The Emperor re- 
turns to Dehli — He takes Stiraj Mai Jat into his favour, and 
confirms him in his possessions — The Doab districts granted to 
the chiefs of Katehr — ’Imidu-1 Mulk and Malhar Eao invest 
Dehli, and Najibu-d daula is expelled — The Emperor proceeds to 
the eastern part of the country — Account of Kasim ’Ali Khdn, 
Governor of Bengal — Nawdb Shuja'’u-d daula comes with the 
view of expelling Ahmad Khan Bangash— Death of Nawab 
Sa’du-llah Khdn — Dundi Khan goes to Nawdb Shuja’u-d daula 
to settle the dispute which was raised by Ahmad Khan Bangash 
— ^’Alamgir Badshdh slain by the hands of Bdlabdsh Khan — 
Siiraj Mai Jat killed — Jawahir Singh J4t besieges Najibu-d daula 

12 
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in Dehli — Government of Eatan Singh Jat, Kehri Singh and 
others — Flight of Nawab Shuja^n-d daula — ^His arrival at Katehr 
— ^Battle of Kora — The Nawab’s interview with the English — 
Death of Nawab ’Abdu-llah Khan — Arrival of Earn Chandar 
Ganesh, Madhuji Sindiya and others — Death of Ahmad Khdn 
Bangash — Death of Dundi Khan — ^Death of Kajibu-d danla, and 
authority acquired by Muhammad Zabita Khan — March from 
AllahabM to Dehll, and defeat of Muhammad Zabita Khan — 
Account of Sankar Gangapur — Death of Sardar Khan Bakhshi, 
and the exploits of his sons — Ahmad Khan and his son take 
possession of his dominions and wealth — Engagement between 
’’Inayat Khan and Hafizu-1 Mulk — ^Eelease of the dependents of 
Zabita Khan — The Dakhin chiefs come to Earn Ghat — Dispute 
between Hdfiz Eahmat Kh4n‘and Ahmad Khan, son of the de- 
ceased Bakhshi — Death of Fath Khdn Khansaman — Quarrels 
between his sons — Governor- General Lord (Warren) Hastings’ 
arrival at Benares, and his interview with Kawdb Shuja’’u-d 
daula — ^Kawdb Shuja’u-d daula suggests the invasion of Katehr, 
and Hafizu-1 Mulk is slain — Account of Muhammad Yar Khan 
after his death — Muhibu-llah Khan and Fathu-llah - Khan — 
Account of the Begam of Nawab Sa’du-llah Khan — Interview 
between Fathu-llah Khan and Kawab Shuja’u-d daula — Kawab 
Shujau-d daula comes to Anwala — Interview between him and 
Naw4b Muhaiumad Yar Khan — Interview of Muhibu-llah Khan 
with Najaf Khan and flich Khan — Kawab Shuja’ reaches 
Bisaiili and encamps there — Muhammad Bashir comes to confis- 
cate Anwala — Account of Yusuf Khan of Kandahar — Anwala 
confiscated and its inhabitants ruined — Nawdb Shuja’u-d daula 
falls sick at Bisauli after the conquest — Discussion between 
Nawdb Shuja’u-d daula and the General of the British army re- 
garding their march from Laldo-ng — Proposal of the former — The 
Generals reply — Proposals and replies of Shujd’u-d daula — 
Shuja’u-d daula’s letter to the Council of India — General Cham- 
pion’s letter to the same — Answer of the Council — Forty lacB 
of rupees sent to the members of the Council at Calcutta — 
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Measures taken by the Nawab to protect the newly-conquered 
territory — Nawab Muhammad Yar Khdn leaves Shuja’u-d daula 
— Expenses of the author’s master — Death of Shuja’u-d daula — 
Government of Nawdb *’Asafu-d daula, and resignation of Mu- 
hammad Ilich Khan — Euin of Muhammad Bashir Khan — 
Advancement of Mulla Ahmad Khan, Himmat Bahadur and 
others — Death of Muhammad Mustakim Khan — Confiscation of 
the property of Nawdb Sa’du-llah Khan’s Begam at Faizabad — 
Liberty of prisoners obtained at the cost of three lacs of rupees 
— Ahmad Khdn crosses the Ganges — Shahamat Khan, son of 
Bakhshi — Sa’adat Khdn, son of ditto — ^Kallu Khan, son of ditto 
— Abu-1 Kasim slain — Mukhtaru-d daula and Basant Khan killed 
— Mirza Sa’adat ‘’Ali proceeds to Agra — Arrival of Muhammad 
Ilich Khan from Agra. 
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OVII. 

HADfEATU-L AKALtM 


OF 

MUETAZA" HUSAIN. 

This is an admirable compilation, the celebrity of which is by 
no means in proportion to its merits. It is written on the model 
of the but is far superior to the work of Ahmad 

Eazi and all others I have seen, both in accuracy and researcli. 
Besides the geographical details of the work, there are various 
minor histories of the events succeeding the decline of the 
Mughal monarchy, and of the Mahrattas, Eohillas, and the 
Nawabs of Oudh, etc., which convey much information, derived 
not only from extensive reading, but close personal observation. 

The author, Murtazd Husain, known as Shaikh Illdh Yar 
’Usmani of Bilgram, says of himself, that from 1142 to 1187 
A.H. (1729 to 1773), Le, from the times of Muhammad Shah to 
the middle of the reign of Shah "Alam II., he had the honour of 
being employed under the following nobles of India: 1. Saiyid 
Sarbuland Khdn Tuni; 2. Saiyid Sa^adat Khdn Naishapuri ; 3. 
Muhammad Kasim Khan ; 4. ’AH KuH Khdn ’Abbdsi shash- 
angttsMi or six-fingered ; 5. Ahmad Khdn 5 6. Muhammad 
Khan Bangash of Farrukhabad, besides several others. On this 
account the opportunity was afibrded him of being an actor in 
the scenes in which they were engaged. He was subsequently 
introduced, in a.h. 1190 (1776 a.d.), when he was in his forty- 
seventh year, by his friend Rajab "AH, to Captain Jonathan Scott, 
Persian Secretary to Warren Hastings, who immediately ap- 
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pointed him one of his mimsMs^ than which, in the opinion of 
English gentlemen, there is no higher oflB.ce ; and receiving en- 
couragement fro-m his employer’s intelligence and love of learning, 
he was induced to undertake this work.” 

The Sadikatu-l Ahalim contains a description of the Terrestrial 
Globe, its inhabited quarter, and the seven grand divisions of 
the latter. A short account of the \yonders and curiosities of 
every country, a brief account of the Prophets, great kings, 
philosophers, and celebrated and great men of many countries. 

Quotations,” says the author, ‘‘ from every existing work have 
been sometimes copied verbatim into this work, and sometimes, 
when the style of the original was too figurative, alterations have 
been made in the extracts, my object, being that my readers 
might acquire some knowledge both of the ancient and modern 
style of the Persian language, and by observing its changes 
should be led to reflect that every sublunary thing is subject to 
change.” The reason is somewhat curious, especially as that 
moral might he much more easily learnt from the political 
vicissitudes he undertakes to record. 

The author moreover confesses that he has an eye to his own 
interest in this compilation. ‘‘ If the work shall ever be perused 
by the intelligent and learned English, it is expected that, taking 
into their consideration the troubles and old age of the author, 
they will always do him the favour of maintaining their kind 
regards towards him and his descendants, especially as this was 
the first Persian work compiled under their auspices, which gave 
a history of the establishment of the British Empire.” This 
supplication has been granted, and his son has been raised to high 
oflace under the British Government. He concludes by saying 
that this work was composed when he was in his sixtieth year, 
and was submitted for the inspection of Captain Scott and Colonel 
Polier before being engrossed. 

It is probable that this work is amongst those used by Capt. 
Scott in his account of AurangzeVs successors ; but as in the two 
copies of his history which I have examined, the promised list of 
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MS. authorities is not given, there is no knowing what were the 
materials which he used as the chief sources of his information. 

Size — Large Svo., 888 pages of 25 lines each. 

EXTRACT. 

The British^ after the rainy season, in the year 1178 a.h. 
(1764 A.D.), marched upon Baksar, and in a pitched battle defeated 
Shujahi-d daula, who retreated to Lucknow. The conquerors ad- 
vanced upon Allahabad, and laid siege to its strong fort, which 
surrendered after a short resistance ; whereupon the Nawdb was 
obliged to abandon all his dominions. The British had now 
under their entire control the conquered provinces ; but they did 
not kill or plunder their subjects ; nor did the rent-free holders 
and pensioners find any cause to complain. Shuja u-d daula, 
courted the alliance and support of Ahmad Khan Bangash, ruler 
of Karru'khabad, Hafiz Eahmat Khdn, and Diindi Kh6,n, chiefs of 
Eohilk, Bareilly, and Anwala, which they all declined. Then he 
repaired to Kalpi, but he was driven thence by the British. 

At this time the Emperor of Dehli made an alliance with the 
British, and the district of Alldhabdd was assigned to him for 
his residence. He agreed to grant to the Company posses- 
sion of the Bengal province, in return for which he was to 
receive annually twenty-five lacs of rupees. Moreover, seventy- 
five lacs were given to him as a pi'esent. After some years 
Muniru-d daula, revising the treaty, increased the payment to 
twenty-seven lacs of rupees ; but when the Emperor returned to 
Dehli, the stipulated payments were withheld. Shuja u-d daula, 
making peace with the English, was restored to his dominions of, 
Oudh, where he soon gathered great strength. In a few years 
Ahmad Khdn Bangash, Dundi Khdn, and other famous Kohilla 
chiefs, departed this life, and of all the Bohilla chiefs there re- 
mained not one to raise the standard of sovereignty and Islam, 
except Hdfiz Eahmat Khan, from Shah-Jdhdnpur, Bareilly, and 
Pilibhit, to Sambhal. Shuja u-d daula, with the aid of the 
English, invaded the territories of Hdfiz Eahmat, who was 
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killed in battle ; but the victory was entirely owing to British 
valour. The Rohilla country then came into the power of 
Shuja u-d daula, and great distress fell upon it, for it was given 
up to his .unrestrained desires. At length the Nawab’s ex- 
cessive indul^rence brous^ht on him a severe disease. By the 
British directions he made a treaty with Faizu-llah Khan, son of 
’All Muhammad Khan Rohilla, who obtained under it his 
hereditary estates of Ramptir. Shuj4’u-d daula, still labouring 
under his tormenting disease, removed from Laldong to Oudh, 
and there died. His son, Mirza Mani, succeeded him, with the 
title of Asafu-d' daula. 
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OVIII. 

JAHitN-NUMX 

OP 

KUDRATU-LLAH. 

The “World-reelecting Mirror’’’ was written by Shaikh 
Kudratu-llah Sadlki, an inhabitant of Mavi, near the town of 
Kabar in Rohilkhand. He quotes several authorities of the 
ordinary stamp, as well as all those mentioned in the Klmldsaiii-t 
TmcdrtkJi, which he would evidently wish the incautious reader 
to believe were consulted by him also in original. 

There is nothing novel in the work, but the Biographies at the 
end are useful. It was commenced in the year 1191 a.h. (1777 
A.D.), and bears the same date at the end; but this is evidently 
a mistake, for, at the close of the Dehli history, events are 
brought down to the year 1193 a.h. (1779 a.d.), “ when twenty 
years had elapsed of the reign of Shdh ’’Alam, and in every 
corner of the kingdom people aspired to exercise independence. 
Allahabad, Oudh, Etawah, Shukohdbad, and the whole country 
of the Afghans (Rohillas) are in the possession of the Naw^b 
Wazlr Asafu-d daula, and the whole country of Bengal has 
been subjected by the strong arm of the Firingis. The country 
of the Jats is under Najaf Khdn, and the Dakhin is partly 
under Nizdm ’AH K'hdn, partly under the Mahrattas, and partly 
under Haidar Naik and Muhammad ’AH Khdn Sirdju-d daula 
of Gopamau. The Sikhs hold the whole suba of the Panjdb, 
and Lahore, and Multan; and Jainagar and other places are 
held by Zabita Ehdn. In this manner other zammddrs have 
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established themselves here and there. All the world is wait- 
ing in anxious expectation of the appearance of Imam Mahdi, 
who is to come in the latter days. Shdh ’Alam sits in the 
palace of Dehli, and has no thought beyond the gratification of 
his own pleasure, while his people are deeply sorrowful and 
grievously oppressed even unto death.’^ It is to be regretted 
that these desponding anticipations are not occasionally reverted 
to by the present fortunate generation. 

The author gives us some information respecting himself at the 
close of his work. He tells us that his progenitors arrived in 
India as early as the time of Pirthi Rdj, and that he had a large 
body of foreign cavalry, under his command at Sonpat. Some of 
his ancestors are buried in Sonpat and Ajmir, where they died 
waging holy wars. In course of time they moved into Ro- 
hilkhand, and Eaja Tdj Khdn, of the Katehrzai clan, bestowed 
Mavi and twelve other villages in Kdbar upon the family. 
There they have continued to reside, and amongst them have ap- 
peared several prodigies of excellence and learning. In the course 
of their genealogy, he states many anachronisms and other im- 
probabilities, which throw doubt upon the correctness of the 
family tree. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 — Introduction, Creation and Pre-Adamite Eras, 
P- 8 — Chapter I. Adam and the Prophets, p. 27 — 11. Philosophers, 
p. 144 — ^III. Kings of Persia, in four Sections {makdlas), p. 150 
— IV. Kings of Arabia before IsUm, p. 197 — ^V. The Prophet 
Muhammad, in five Sections, p. 206 — ^VI. The ’Ummayide 
Khalifs, p. 362— VII. The ’Abbdside Khalifs, p. 402— VIII. to 
XX. The Samanis, Ghaznivides, Ghorians, and other Dynasties, 
p. 421— XXL Khiindkdrs of Riim, p. 491— XXII. Kaidsaras 
of Rum, p. 494 — XXIII, The Khdns of the Turks, in three 
Sections, p. 511 — XXIV. Changiz Khdn and his sons, in four 
Sections, p. 514 — ^XXV. Branches of the Mughals, p. 540 — 
XXVI. Timdr and his sons, p. 546— XXVII. The Uzbaks, p. 
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563 — ^XXVIII. The Safavis, p. 665 — XXIX. The seven Climates 
and the Subas of Hindustdo^ in two Sections, p. 570 — XXX. 
The Eajas of Hindustan, in fifteen Sections, p. 592 — XXXI . 
The Sultans of Hindustdn from Muhammad Sam to the present 
time, in five Sections, p. 630 — XXXIL to XXXIX. Sultans of 
the Dakhin, Gujarat, Thatta, Bengal, Jaunpur, Malwd, Kashmir, 
and Multan, p. 864 — Conclusion, Biographies of learned Doctors, 
Devotees and Saints, and a brief account of the Author, p. 925. 

The only copy which I know of this work is a very clean and 
correct one, in the library of Sa‘’idu-d din Ahmad Khdn, a gentle- 
man of Murddabad. 

Size — 4to., 1378 pages of 21 lines each. 
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CIX. 

MA-A'SmU-L UMAEA 

OP 

SHAH NAWAZ KHAN SAMSAMU-D DAULA. 

[This work may be called the Peerage of the Mughal Empire.] 
It consists of a Biographical Dictionary of the illustrious men 
who have flourished in Hindustan and the Dakhiu under the 
house of Timtir from Akbar to 1155 a.h. 

[“Amir Kamalu-d din, the fifth ancestor of Shah Nawaz 
Kh§.n, came from Khwif to Hindustan in the reign of Akbar, 
whose service he entered ; and his descendants held in succession 
some of the highest offices of State under the succeeding 
Emperors. Shah Nawaz Khan, whose original name was 
^Abdu-r Eazzak al Husaini, was born at Lahore in 1111 a.h. 
(1699 A.D.). Early in life he went to Aurangabad, where most of 
his relatives resided, and he was not long afterwards appointed 
JDzwdn of Birar. Having incurred the displeasure of Nizamu-1 
Mulk Asaf Jah, by favouring the revolt of his son Nasir Jang, 
he was disgraced, and went into retirement. It was during this 
period that he composed the Ma-dsiru-i Umard, After he had 
passed five years in seclusion, Asaf Jah, in 1160 a.h. (1747 
A.D.), shortly before his death, took him again into favour, and 
reinstated him in the Diwdni of Birar. Shah Nawdz Khan 
enjoyed the highest honours under Nasir Jang, the son and suc- 
cessor of Asaf Jah, and subsequently became the chief minister 
of Saldbat Jang, the Suhaddr of the Dakhin, and played a 
conspicuous part in the affairs of that portion of India, and the 
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struggles for supremacy between the English and French. He was 
assassinated in 1171 a.h. (1757 a.d,). Grhulam ’Ali implicates 
Bussy in his murder, but the charge appears to be without 
foundation, the native historian being no doubt misled by his 
prejudices.”] 

The work was commenced by Shdh Nawaz Khan Samsamu-d 
daula, but he left it unfinished, and in the turbulent scenes which 
succeeded his death, his house was plundered, and his manuscript 
scattered in various directions. It was considered as lost, till 
Mir Ghulam ’Ali, surnamed Azad, the author of two biographical 
works, the Baw-i A %dd and Khazdna-i Amir a} and a friend of 
Shah Nawaz Khan, collected the greater portion of the missing 
leaves, and restored the work to its entire form with a few addi- 
tions, amongst which was the life of the author,^ and a preface, 
which gives an account of the work. 

[“ Ghulam ’AH was a poet and a biographer of poets. He was 
born in 1116 a.h. (1704 a.d.), but the date of his death is not 
known. He was at one time attached to Samsdmu-d daula in 
the capacity of amanuensis. He travelled into various parts of 
India, and visited Mecca and Medina, and, according to the 
Khiildsatu~l Afkdr^ ‘after his journeys and pilgrimage he was 
much honoured, during his residence at Aurangabad, by the 
BubacIdrSy and associated in friendly intimacy with the sons of 
Niz4mu-1 Mulk Asaf Jdh; yet with these temptations he never 
engaged in the affairs of the world.^ 

“ The biographies comprised in the first edition of the work 
extend to Ghulam ’All’s own time, and are 261 in number, in- 
cluding the life of the author by the editor.”] 

At a subsequent period the son of Sams4mu-d daula, named 
’Abdu-1 Hai Khdn, completed the work in its present form, giving 
insertion to his father’s original Introduction, and to the Intro- 

^ Tliougli professedly a BiograpTiy of Persian Poets, tlie Khasdna-i Amira contains 
a very full account of tlie transactions of a great portion of the last century, the author 
taking every opportunity of interweaving historical matter in his narrative. The 
passages relative to the Hawhhs of Oudh occupy about one-fifth of the entire work. 

2 Translated by H. H. Wilson, in the Oriental Quarterly Magazine^ vol. iv. 
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duction of Mir Grhulam ’AH. So tlio work as it at present 
stands contains [“ The Preface by the Editor. — The Original 
Preface of ShS,h Nawaz Khan. — The Preface by Ghulam ’Ali. — 
The Life of Shah Nawaz Khan by Ghnld.m ^All. — An Index to 
the Biographies. — The Biographies arranged in alphabetical order. 
— Conclusion, containino: a short life of the Editor, ’Abdu-1 Hai 
Khan.’’] 

[“ The biographies in the second edition are 731 in number, 
giving an increase of 569 lives not contained in the former 
edition. They are very ably written, and are fuU of important 
historical detail ; and as they include the lives of aU the most 
eminent men who flourished in the time of the Mughal Emperors 
of the House of Timur down to 1194 a.h, (1780 a.d.), the 
Ma-dmihl umard must always hold its- place as one of the 
most valuable books of reference for the student of Indian 
History. ’Abdu-l Hai enumerates no less than thirty histories 
and biographical treatises from which he has drawn the materials 
for his portion of the work.”] 

Colonel Stewart has curiously confused the names of the 
authors of the Ma-ddrii-l umard. He has completely reversed 
the relations of father and son, observing, “ This book was 
compiled by ’Abdu-1 Hai bin ^Abdu-r Kazzak Shah Nawaz 
Khan, and finished by his son Samsamu-d daula a.d. 1779.”^ He 
has repeated the error in the list of authorities prefixed to his 
History of Bengal. He appears to have been misled by the 
latter nobleman’s different appellations ; his name being ^Abdu-r 
Eazzak, and his titles successively Shah Nawaz Khan and 
SamsamU“d daula. 

[“’Abdu-1 Hai Khan was born in 1142 a.h. (1729 a.d.), and 
in 1162 A.H. (1748 a.d.) was elevated to the rank of Khan by 
Nizam Nasir Jang, who also bestowed upon him the Dkvdni of 
Birar. In the time of Salabat Jang he became commandant of 
Daulatabdd. On his father’s murder in 1171 a.h. (1757 a.d.), he 
was imprisoned in the fortress of Golkonda, but he was subse- 

1 Cat. of Tippoo’s Library, p. 19. 
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quently released in 1173 a.h. (1759 a.d.) by Nizdmu-d daula 
i^Lsaf Jail IL, who treated him with great distinction, and re- 
instated him in his paternal title as Samsdmn-l Mulk. He died 
in 1196 A.H. (1781 a.d.). ’Abdu-1 Hai’s title varies in a rather 
perplexing way. It was at first Shamsu-d daula Dilawar Jang. 
When he was released from prison, he received his father'^s title, 
and became Samsamu-d daula Samsam Jang. In his Appendix 
to the Ma-dsiru~l umard he calls himself Samsdmu-1 Mulk, and 
gives his poetical name as Sdrim. Mr. Bland refers to a work 
in which he is called Samsamu-1 Mulk Dilawar Jang.” 

Size — Fol. 17 in. by 11|, 421 pages, 25 lines in a page. 

EXTRACTS. 

llahdbat Khan Khdn-khdndn Sipdh’-sdldr, 

Zamana Beg was son of Ghuytir Beg Kabuli, and belonged tO' 
the Saiyids of the pure Bazwiya stock. Khdn-zaman, son of 
Mahabat Khan, in a history which he wrote, traces the descent 
of his ancestors from the Prophet Moses. They were all men of 
position and wealth. Ghuyur Beg came from Shirdz to Kabul, 
and settled among one of the tribes of that neighbourhood. He 
was enrolled among the military followers of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, and on the death of the Mirza he obtained employment in 
the service of the Emperor Akbar, when he distinguished himself 
greatly in the campaign against Chitor. Zamana Beg in his youth 
was entered among the ahadis of Prince Salim (Jahdngir), and, 
having rendered some acceptable services, he, in a short time, 
received a suitable mansab, and was made Balchslii of the shdgird- 
peshas. When Eaja Uchaina made a treaty and agreement with 
Mu^azzam Khan Fathpuri at Alldh^bdd, and came to wait upon 
the Prince, the city and its environs swarmed with his numerous 
followers. Whenever he went out, all men, high and low, gazed 
with wmndering eyes at his followers. This annoyed the Prince, 
who said one night in private, Why should I be troubled with 
this man ? ” Zamdna Beg said that if permission were given, he 

^ A large portion of tliis article has been taljen from Morley's Catalogue. 
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would that very night settle his business. Having received direc- 
tions, he went alone with a servant at midniffht to the dwelling 
of the E§,ja, who was drunk and fast asleep. He left his servant 
at the door, and telling the Eaja’s servants to wait outside, because 
he had a royal message to deliver, he went into the tent, cut off 
the Eaja^s head, wrapped it in a shawl, and came out. Telling 
the servants that no one must go in, because he had an answer 
to bring, he took the head and threw it down before the Prince. 
Orders were immediately given for plundering the Raja’s followers. 
When these discovered what had happened, they dispersed, and 
all the Raja’s treasure and animals were confiscated to the State. 
Zamana Beg received the title of Mahabat Khan, and at the 
beirinnins: of the reio-n of Jah4no;ir he was raised to a mamah of 
3000,, and sent in command of an army against the Rana. i * * 

MiiHamad Khan. 

Mu’tamad Khan Muhammad Shanif was a native of Persia, 
of obscure station. On his coming to India his good fortune 
caused his introduction to Jannat Makam (Jahangir). In the 
third year of the reign he was honoured with the title of 
Mu’tamad Khan. He was Bakhshi of the A.hadis for a long 
time. In the ninth year died Sulaiman Beg Fidai Khan, who 
was BakJishi of the army of Prince Shah Jahan in the campaign 
against the R5,na. Mu’taraad Khan was then appointed to the 
office. In the eleventh year, when the Prince was deputed to 
make arrangements in the Dakhin, the office of Bcikhshi was 
again entrusted to him. * * Although he had a reputation for 
his knowledge of history, yet it appears from his work Tkhal- 
ndma Jalidngiri, which is written in an easy flowing style, that 
he had very little skill in historical writing, as, notwithstanding 
his holding the office of AJiad-navi^i^ he has not only left out 
many trifling matters, but has even narrated imperfectly im- 
portant facts. 

1 [The subsequent career of this nobleman occupies a leading place in the history 
of the reigns.of Jahangir and Sh'ah Jahhn, supra VoL VI.] 
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CX. 

TAZKIEATU-L UMAEA 

OP 

KEWAL EAM. 

This is a Biographical account of the nobles of HindustS^n, from 
the time of Akbar to Bahadur Shah, by Kewal E4m, son of 
Eaghunath Das Agarwala, inhabitant of Kasna in Bulandshahr, 
written in the year 1194 a.h. (1780 A.n.). It gives an account 
of all dignitaries above the mcmsab of two hundred, and of the 
Hindu Eajas who distinguished themselves during that period. 
It contains very little more than the patents of nobility, privi- 
leges and insignia bestowed upon each person, and the occasion 
of his promotion. It is altogether a very meagre compilation 
compared with the Ma-dsiru-l Umard. 

Size — 8vo., 701 pages of 15 lines each. 
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SAWXNIH-I AKBAEr 

OP 

AMfR HAIDAE HUSAINf. 

[This is a modern history of the Emperor Akbar, written by 
Amir Haidar Husaini Wdsiti of Bilgrdm, whose ancestors came 
from Wasit in Arabia. The work was compiled at the instance 
of Mufakhkharu-d daula Bahadur Shaukat-i Jang* William 
^Kirkpatrick,'’^ and so must have been written towards the close 
of the last century. It bears no date, and unfortunately extends 
only to the end of the twenty-fourth year of the reign. The 
author states that he derived his materials from the Akiar-ndma 
of Abii-l Fazl, the Muntahhah of Badddni, the Tabakat of 
Nizdmu-d din Ahmad, Firishta, the Akbar-ndma of Illahdad 
, Faizi Sihrindi, the Ma-dmu-l imard and other works. He adds 
that he used the four parts of the Imlid-e Ahu~l Fazl^ and es- 
pecially mentions the fourth part, expressing his surprise that it 
has been so little referred to by historians. The Inslid is a well- 
known work, and has often been printed, but in three parts only; 
so, Mr. Blochmann says, “ it looks as if Amir Haidar'’s copy of 
the fourth part was unique,” But a reference made by Sir H. 
Elliot in p. 413, VoL V. of this work, shows that he had access 
to this rare portion of the work. The Akhar-ndma of Abu-1 Fazl 
is the authority mainly relied upon, and the author says he ‘‘has 
omitted those superfluities of language which Abu-1 Fazl em- 
ployed for rhetorical purposes.’' 

‘'This work,” adds Mr. Blochmann, “is perhaps the only 
critical historical work written by a native,” and he particularly 
recommends it to the notice of European historians.^ 

Size — Large 8vo., 843 pages of 15 lines each,] 

1 [Ain-i Ahhari, yol. i. pp. xxxi. and 316.] 
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CXII. 

SITARTJ-L MUTA-AKHKHIErX 

OP 

GHUL^M HUSAIN KHAN. 

[The first part of this work gives a general description of 
Hindustan, of its provinces, cities, products and people. It also 
gives a summary of the ancient history as derived from the 
Sanskrit works translated by Faizi and others. It then notices 
the rise of the Muhammadan power, and adds a succinct history 
of the reigns of the various sovereigns down to the death of 
Aurangzeb. This constitutes the first volume of the work, and 
its contents are generally identical with those of the Khuldmtu-t 
Tawdrikh. The author has been severely condemned by Col- 
Lees ^ for glaring plagiarism in having stated that he derived his 
matter from the work of an old munslii, without ever mentioning 
the name of the author of the Kliuldsatu-t Tawdrilzli, It has 
been shown by Sir H. M. Elliot, in No. LXXXIV., that the 
Khiildsatii-t Tawdrikh itself is a gross piracy of an anonymous 
work called Muklitasiru-t Tawdrikh, and it may have been this 
very work that Ghulam Husain used and referred to as the pro- 
duction of “some old 

[It is the second volume of the work that has become famous, 
and to which the title Siyaru-l Muta-akhkhirkn^ “Eeview of 
Modern Times,’’ is particularly applicable.] This consists of a 

1 [Journal of Eoyal Asiatic Society, n.s. vol. iii.] 

2 [Writers disagree as to the exact reading and meaning of the title. It may be 
Sairu-l Muta~ahhkhirin, “ Review of Modern Times,” which seems to he favoured by 
the French translator and the Calcutta editor, — or Biyaru-l Muta-ahhJchirin, 
‘‘Manners of the Modems,” as rendered by Briggs, and followed by Sir H. M. 
EUiot] 
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general history of India from 1700 to 1786 A.n. It contains the 
reign-s of the last seven Emperors of Hindustan, an account of 
the progress of the English in Bengal up to 1781 A.n.y and a 
critical examination of their government and policy in Bengal, 
The author treats these important subjects with a freedom and 
spirit, and with a force, clearness and simplicity of style very 
unusual in an Asiatic writer, and which justly entitles him to 
pre-eminence among Muhammadan historians. It is written,’’’ 
says Greneral Briggs, in the style of private memoirs, the most 
useful and engaging shape which history can assume nor, 
excepting in the peculiarities which belong to- the Muhammadan 
character and creed, do we perceive throughout its pages any 
inferioritv to the historical memoirs of Europe. The Due de 
Sully, Lord Clarendon or Bishop Burnet need not have been 
ashamed to be the authors of such a production.’ ] 

The testimony which Ghulam Husain bears to tho‘ merits of 
the English is on the whole creditable to them. Dr. Tennant 
observes that of injustice and corruption, as judges, the author 
entirely acej^uits our countrymen ; and of cruelty and oppression, 
as rulers, he brings not the slightest imputation. From his 
intimate acquaintance with this subject, and his bias, if he felt 
any, being wholly against us, we may applaud our early ad- 
venturers fi 3 r having obtained this honourable testimony to their 
character. From want of knowledge in the language, he does 
accuse them of sometimes having suffered themselves to be 
imposed on by their and saThdrs ; nor does he conceal 

that injustice was sometimes committed through their inter- 
ference. Persian writings and books are not committed to the 
press and disseminated by publication as in Europe. This 
author’s MSS,, for many years,, were handed about privately 
among the natives. He could, therefore, have no fear of giving 
offence to the English by what he brought forward. This is 
indeed apparent from many strictures he has written abundantly 
severe ; nor does there seem any intention to please by flattery 
in a work that was never submitted to the perusal of the English, 
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The praises of General Goddard, and of many other individuals, 
to be found in the Siyaru-l Muta^cikhhhirin^ are no exception to 
this remark, since they are evidently the effusions of sincerity and 
gratitude, and some of them, as that of Mr. Fullarton, were 
written long after the parties concerned had left the country. 
Without having any knowledge of civil liberty in the abstract, 
this author possessed the fullest enjoyment of it, and from this 
circumstance his testimony has become of great importance.” ^ 

The Siyaru-l Miita-akhkhirin, or Manners of the Moderns,^' 
was completed in the year 1783 by Saiyid Ghulam ’AH Khin 
Tabataba, a relation of Nawab ’Alivardi Khan. His father, 
Hidayat ’AH Khan, held the Government of Bihdr in the 
^uladdnMp of Mahabat Jang, as the ndih, or deputy, of his 
nephew and son-in-law Haibat Jang. He was afterw'ards 
Faujcldr^ or military governor, of Sonpat and Panipat, in the 
reign of Muhammad Shah. On the flight of Sh^h ’Alam from 
Dehli to avoid the persecution of Ghaziu-d din Khan, he ac- 
companied him as his Mir-hakJishi or chief paymaster ; having 
obtained for his eldest son Ghulam Husain, the post of Mir-> 
mumhi or principal secretary; and for his second son Fakhru-d 
daula, that of Dkcdn-i tan or overseer of the household. The 
necessities of the Prince at length compelled Hidayat ’AH to 
relinquish his station, and he retired to his jdgir in Bihdr, where 
he died soon after the deposition of Kasim ’AH Kh^n. 

His son, Ghuldm Haidar, afterwards acted as representative of 
Kasim ’AH Khan in Calcutta, till his suspected attachment to 
the English occasioned his removal. He was then engaged in 
various services under our own Government, and received many 
marks of favour from General Goddard, whom he attended on 
several enterprises. In a short Preface he says, No one 
apparently having stood forth to write an account of the nobles 
of Hind since the death of Aurangzeb, I will briefly record what 
I know on the subject, or have heard from trustworthy and 
esteemed narrators, to the end that if hereafter any intelligent 
^ Tennani’s Indian Recreations, yol. i. p.' 286 . 
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historian should be inclined to write the events of former times, 
the thread of successive occurrences might not be entirely broken. 
Belying, therefore, on the Divine aid, I proceed to the execution 
of my task, and will put down in clear language, free from 
abstruseness, whatsoever I have heard related by persons con- 
sidered worthy of credit. If any mistakes occur, my apology is 
evident; those who have furnished the information must be 
answerable.*” 

Some further particulars of the author may be found in- volumes 
i. and iii. of the Asiatic Anmial Register^ in which Extracts 
are given from his autobiography, which is said to have been 
prefixed to his History, but it does not appear there in the 
printed edition by ""Abdu-l Majid. 

This work was translated into- English by Mustafa, a Frencli 
renegade, and published at Calcutta in 1789 in' three quarto 
volumes. The history of the translator is not very well known, 
but it appears from hiS Preface that he was in English employ, 
that he was a Muhammadan, and that he was plundered during 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. He was a French, Italian, Turkish, 
and apparently a classical scholar, also a perfect master of Persian 
and Hindustani. But although he prided himself upon his 
knowledge of English, he was not thoroughly versed in our 
tongue, and it is to be regretted that his translation was made 
into a language of which he was not a master, for his version is 
full of Gallicisms, although he says that he “ could not write in 
any other language so fluently.’^ A large portion of the im- 
pression of his work was lost on its way to England, [and it has 
long been a rare book, only to be found here and there in public 
libraries.] 

General Briggs undertook to bring out a new translation, [but 
he published only one volume, containing about one-sixth of the 
whole work, and this was more an amended version of the original 
translator's English than a revision of his translation,] A 
portion of the work relating to the transactions in Bengal has been 
translated in the second volume of Scott'*s History of the Deccan 
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The Biyaru-l Muta-ahhkhirin has been printed more than 
once at Calcutta. An excellent edition of the first volume was 
brought out there in 1836 by Hakim ’Abdu-1 Majid, in a quarto 
volume of 534 pages. 

The work is well known to EngJish readers from the many 
quotations and abstracts which Mill has made from it in his 
Sidory of India \ [and Grliulam Husain is “the Musulmdn his- 
torian of those times’’ whom Macaulay has quoted and spoken 
of with approval.^ In fact, the native side of the history of 
Ghulam Husain’s days, as it appears in the works of English 
writers, rests almost entirely upon his authority. The limits of 
the present volume will not allow of such lengthy extracts as 
the merits of the work require, and it seems preferable to bring 
forward the views and statements of other writers, most of whom 
are entirely unknown to the European reader. Eor these reasons 
no Extracts from the work are here given ; but it is greatly to bo 
desired that a complete translation of this history should be 
accessible to the students of Indian history.] 

^ Essay on Clive. 
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CXIII. 

MULAKHKHASU-T TAWARtEH 

OP 

FAEZAND ^ALr HTTSAIN. 

This is an abridgment of the Siyaru-l Muta-akJikhirin by 
Farzand ^Ali of Monghir, who says respecting himself: 

“ Being highly desirous to learn the history of the great kings 
of former times, I employed myself in the study of the Biyam-l 
Muia-aklikhin% the unrivalled composition of Grhuld.m ’AH 
Khan. As this book has many beauties and advantages, which 
are rarely found in any other work on history, it has ever been 
dear to my heart ; but its extreme prolixity not only demands 
a long time for its perusal, but exhausts the patience of readers ; 
so at the request of some of my friends, I made an abstract of 
the work, and denominated it Mulakhkhasu-t TawdrikhJ^ 

This work is divided into three parts. Part I. Brief account 
of the Kings of India, from the reign of Timur to the twenty- 
second year of Muhammad Shah, 1738 a.d. Part II. A full 
account of the transactions in Bengal, ’Azimabad, and Orissa, to 
the commencement of the English rule in 1781 a.d. Part III. 
Transactions from the twenty-second year of Muhammad Shdh 
up to the twenty-third year of Shdh ’Alam’s reign, 1781 A.D. 

It has been printed in a quarto volume, containing 611 pages 
of 19 lines each. 

There is another abridgment of the Siyam-l Muta-ahJikhirin 
by Maulavi ’Abdu-1 Karim, Head Master of the Persian Office. 
It was printed in Calcutta in one volume quarto in 1827, under 
the name of Zubdatu-t Tawdnkh, 
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CXIV. 

TA'RI'KH-I MAMXLIK-I HIND 

OF 

GHULA^M BASIT. 

This is a compilatiou by Ghulam Basit, undertaken at the sug- 
gestion of an English officer. The title is the one borne by the 
copy at Bombay which I have had the opportunity of consulting. 
[But there is a work bearing the title of Tdrikh-i which is 
probably the same as this.] 

The author tells us of himself, that he had no excellence of 
person or mind, and was long living on the income of a few acres 
of land which had descended to him from his ancestors, when, 
to his- misfortune, his tenure, alonfj with the other rent-free 
tenures in the province of Oudh, was resumed, and he was 
consequently reduced to the greatest distress and embarrassment. 
The author, in this emergency wished that, like his ancestors, 
who for about three hundred years had been in the service of the 
Emperors of Hindustan, he also might enter the service of tlie 
same family. But although, he observes, there were thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of people as insignificant as himself, 
who, notwithstanding the decline of the empire, subsisted upon 
the bounty of that house, he through his bad luck w^s disap- 
pointed in that expectation, and was obliged to seek employment 
under the English, who were noted for their generosity and 
courage. He assumed the name of a munsM in order to secure 
his daily bread, and through the grace of God and the kindness of 
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his masters, he at last obtained a sujB&cient provision for himself 
and children, and prayed God for the welfare of the English who 
had supported him. 

In the year 1196 a.h. (1782 a.d.) he went to Calcutta, in com- 
pany with Ttikadu-d daula Nasiru-1 Mulk General Charles Burt, 
who one day requested him to write a brief account of the Eulers 
of Hindustan, whether Musulmdn or Hindu, on the authority 
both of books and of oral testimony. As he considered grati- 
tude paramount to all other obligations, he abstracted preceding 
authors, and noted down all that he had heard from his father 
Shaikh Saifu-llah of Bijnor, who had been during his whole life in 
the royal service, and had attained the great age of one hundred 
and five years. Although he abridged the accounts derived from 
other historians, he did so without the omission of any material 
points ; and on the conclusion of his work, delivered one copy to 
his patron, and retained one for himself. 

He does not state from what works he compiled his history ; 
but in the course of it he mentions incidentally, amongst others, 
the Mahdhhdrat, Matlahi-l Amcd)\ Tdnkh-i Bahadur-shdhzy 
TdnMi-i Yaminz^ the histories of Haji Muhammad Kandahari 
and Nizamu-d din Ahmad. As these are all mentioned by 
Eirishta, it is probable that he only quotes them at second-hand. 

He appears to have taken a very short time about the com- 
pilation, for he brings it down to the 10th of Eamazan of the 
same year in which he commenced it, namely, 1196 Aji. (1782 
A.D.), the twenty-fourth year of Shah ^Alam‘’s reign, upon whose 
head he invokes a blessing:. 

The work is not divided into regular Books and Chapters. He 
begins with the Creation, proceeds from the Patriarchs, Hindu 
Demigods and Eajas to the Ghaznivides and Sultans of Dehli 
down to the reigning monarch. Before treating of the Timiirian 
Sovereigns, he introduces an account of the Eulers of Sind, 
Multan, Kashmir, Bengal, Jaunpur, the Bahmanis, the Kings 
of Bijaptir, Ahmadnagar, Birar, Gujarat, Malwd, Khandesh and 
Malabar. 
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I know of only two copies of this history. One belonged to 
the late Mulla Firoz of Bombay, and another I saw at Kanauj 
with the title ZuMatu-t Tawdri'kh, 

[The Extract was translated by a munshi^ and revised by Sir 
t Elliot.] 

Size— 8vo., 612 pages of 17 lines each. 

EXTRACT. 

In 1020 A.H. (1611 A.D.), the Emperor Nuru-d din Jahangir 
made over the fort of Surat, in the province of Gujarat, to the 
English, against whom the Eiringis of Portugal bear a most 
deadly enmity, and both are thirsty of each other s blood. This 
was the place where the English made their first settlement 
in India. Their religious belief is contrary to that of the Portu- 
guese. For instance, they consider Jesus Christ (may the peace 
of God rest on him !) a servant of God and His prophet, but do 
not admit that he was the Son of God. They are in no wise 
obedient to the King of Portugal, but have their own king. 
At present, a.h. 1196 (1782 a.d.), these people have sway over 
most parts of Hindustan. 

The people of Malibar are for the most part infidels, and their 
chief is called Ghaiar (Gharaydr ?) . Their marriage ceremony 
consists in tying some writing round the neck of the bride, but 
this is not of much effect, for women are not restricted to one 
marriage. One woman may have several husbands, and she 
cohabits every night with one of them by turns. The carpenters, 
blacksmiths, dyers, in short, all except Brahmins, foroi connexions 
with each other in this fashion. 

Originally the infidel Khokhars of the Panjab, before embrac- 
ing Islam, observed a very curious custom. Among them also 
polyandry prevailed. When one husband went into the house 
of the woman, he left something at the door as a signal, so that, 
if another husband happened to come at the same time, he might 
upon seeing it return. Besides this, if a daughter was born, she 
was taken out of the house immediately, and it was proclaimed, 
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“Will any person purchase this girl, or not?^’ If there ap- 
peared any purchaser, she was given to him ; otherwise she was 
put to death. 

It is also a custom among the Malibaris, that in case of 
there being several brothers, none except the eldest is allowed to 
marry, because in that case there would be many heirs, and dis- 
putes might arise. If any of the other brothers desires a woman, 
he must go to some common strumpet of the ldm7\ but he can- 
not marry. If the eldest brother die, the survivors are to keep 
mourning for him during a whole year ; and so on in propor- 
tion for the other brothers. Amongst them women make their 
advances to the men. 

The Malibdris are divided into three classes. If a person of 
the highest class cohabit with one of the lowest, he is not 
allowed to eat until he has bathed, and if he should so eat, he is 
sold by the governor to the people of the lowest class, and is 
made a slave 5 unless he manages to escape to some place where 
he is not recognized. In the same manner, a person of the 
lowest class cannot cook for one of the highest ; and if the latter 
eats food from the hands of the former, he is degraded from his 
class. 
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CXV. 

CHAHXR GTJLZAR SHUJX’r 

OP 

HAEr CHAEAN DAS. 

The author of this work is Hari Charan Das, son of Udai Eai, 
son of Mukund Eai, son of Sagar Mai, late chcmdharz and 
haniingo of par g ana of Mirat, in the province of Dehli. He 
tells us that he was in the employment of Nawab Easim '’All 
Khan ; and in the first year of the reign of ^Alamgir 11. , he 
accompanied the Nawab and his daughter, Najbu-n Nisa Ehdnani, 
alias Bibi Ehanam, wife of the late Nawab, Najmu-d daula 
Is’hak Khan, when they proceeded to Oudh, to have an inter- 
view with Nawab Mirza ’All Khan Iftikharu-d daula and Salar 
Jang Khan-khanan, the brothers of the deceased Naw^b, and 
sons of Nawab Mu'’tamadu-d daula Is’hak Khan. 

Kasim ’AH Khan, immediately after his arrival at Kaizabad, 
departed this world, and the death of that nobleman was a heavy 
blow to all his relations and friends. The compiler, after this 
lamentable event, was, however, kindly retained in the service of 
the daughter of the deceased Nawab and his sons Shafik AH 
Khdn and Akd AH Khan. Shafik AH Khan, the elder brother, 
was much affected by the death of his father, and survived him 
only a few years. He was succeeded by his son, Husain AH 
Khan, who, having the same favourable regard which his father 
had towards the compiler, permitted him, through the recom- 
mendation of Najbu-n Nisa Begam, to continue to receive his 
allowance. 

Although the family of the deceased Nawdb was so kindly 
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disposed towards him, yet, on account of some events 
promises to detail, a considerable change took place in his circum- 
stances, and he was not so comfortably situated as before. 
Having no employment which could occupy his attention, and 
not wishing to waste his time in idleness, he devoted himself to 
the study of histories and biographical accounts of the ancient 
Kings. In this agreeable pursuit he was liberally assisted by 
Ibrahim 'AU Khan, al;iaB Mirza Khairati, son of Hikmat-ma’ab 
Khan, physician to the Emperor Ahmad Shah. This learned man 
was a near relation of the deceased Nawab Kasim ’AH Khdn, and 
had come with him to Faizabdd. He was one of the greatest 
scholars of the time, and had a tolerable knowledge of mathe- 
matics and other sciences. He had collected a large number of 
historical and other works, and spent a great part of his time in 
. their study. Being acquainted with the circumstances and tastes 
of the compiler, he kindly lent him several works on history, 
such as Firishta, Salihu-s Siyar^ Mir-dUi ^Alam^ Klmldmtu-l 
Alhidrdt, and others. But not satiated with the perusal of these 
books, the compiler also carefully went through the Shdh-iidmay 
Fdjdvali, Rdmdyana^ MahdhJidrai^ Bhdgavat^ Faizi’s translation 
of the Jog Bashist from the Sanskrit into Persian, which he 
had in his own possession, besides other works which he borrowed 
from his friends. 

Having by these means obtained an acquaintance with the 
history of ancient times, he wished to compile a work which 
might embrace an account of the Bajas, Kings, and Ifobles of 
past ages, according to the information derived from the books 
above enumerated. He also designed to continue his work up to 
the 1199th year of the Hijra era (1785 A.n.), to produce a his- 
toiy of contemporary Kings and Amirs, and of those noblemen 
in whose employment he had been, noticing at the same time all 
the facts of historical importance which occurred under his own 
observation during his long life of eighty years. To this he also 
intended to add a sketch of his own and of his ancestors’ lives, 
that he might leave a memorial to posterity. 
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From the time that the writer came to Oiidh, some allowance 
for his maintenance was made by Nawdb Shuj&-u-d daula, through 
the recommendation of Bibi Khanam and Shafik 'AH Kh^n, 
and he continued to receive it for seventeen years, that is, up to 
1184 A.H. (1770 A.D.), when it was stopped by Beni BahSdur, on 
account of some misunderstandino* which arose between him and 

O 

Bibi Khdnam. This involved the writer in great pecuniary distress, 
but after a few years, when Beni Bahadur became blind, and 
was deprived of his authority, an order was passed for restoring 
the payments which had been withheld. Although this was 
effected through the favour of Bibi Khdnam, in whose immediate 
employment he was, yet he considered it his duty to make 
some return for the obligation's which he was under to Nawab 
Shujau-d daula; and ‘‘as that nobleman took great delight in 
gardens and orchards, and as- every chapter of this work gives no 
less pleasure to the mind than a walk through the parterres of a 
garden, the compiler thought it proper to dedicate it to him, and 
gave it therefore the title of Chulidr Guhdr “ The Four 

Eose Grardens of Shuja’.’’ 

The work is nevertheless divided into five Books, fancifully 
styled Ohamans^ or “parterres,*” an apparent inconsistency de- 
rived from the fact that four is a favourite number, especially 
with respect to gardens, which, being generally square after the 
Oriental fashion, are divided into four even portions, by two 
transverse roads. 

[The preceding account of the work was taken by Sir H. M. 
Elliot from the authoris Preface. The writer is very communi- 
cative in other parts of his work as to his family and pecuniary 
matters, and he frequently enters into long details about them 
and his employments. He lived to the age of eighty, and had 
seen many of the events which he describes, so that his work is 
of value, though it is somewhat discursive. The Extracts all 
relate to modern times. They were translated for Sir H. M. 
Elliot by and have been corrected in his handwriting.] 
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CONTENTS. 

Book L History of Brahma, Mahes, etc. — 11. Account of the 
Sati Yuga — III. The Treta Yuga and the Avatars — lY. The 
Dw4,para — Y. The Kali Yuga: this book is divided into two 
parts. 

Part I. — The E^jas of Dehli, now called Shah-Jahanabad, 
from the beginning of the Kali Yuga, or the reign of E 4 ja 
Judhishtar, in whose time the great war took place, up to the first 
irruption of the Muhammadans, as taken from the Rdjdvali and 
Faizi’s translation of the MahdhJidrata from Hindi into Persian. 

Part II. — History of the Muhammadans according to the 
most authentic works, and the author's own observation during a 
long life, from the establishment of their power in India to this 
the eightieth year of his age, and the 1198th of the Muham- 
madan era, corresponding with the twenty-fifth of Shih ^Alam’s 
reign. 

Part I. — Sec. i. Commences from Edja Judhishtar. Thirty 
Eajas of this line ruled during a period of 1739 years 3 months 
and 16 days. The following are their names * *. — ii. Kdja 
Bisarwa and * * his successors, fourteen in number, reigned 500 
years 2 months and 23 days. — hi. Eaja Bir Bahu and * * his 
successors, sixteen in number, reigned 430 years 5 months. — iv. 
Eaja Dihandar and * ^ his successors, nine in number, reigned 
359 years 11 months and 27 days. — v. Eaja Sakot. — vi. Eaja 
Bikramajit. — vii. Samundarpal; Jundpal, son of Samundarpal; 
Neipal, son of Jundpdl ; Despal, son of Neipal ; Nar Singh P41, 
son of Despal ; Sabhpal, son of Nar Singh Pal ; Lakhpal, son of 
Sabhpal ; Gobindpal, son of Lakhpal : Safbpal, son of Gobindpal ; 
Balipal, son of Sarbpal ; Mehrpal, son of Balipal ; Harpal, son of 
Mehrpal ; Bhimpal, son of Harp^il 3 Madanpal, son of Bhimpdl ; 
Karmpal, son of Madanpal ; Bikrampal, son of Karmpal. The 
reigns of these sixteen princes make up a period of 685 years 5 
months and 20 days. — viii. Eaja Tilok Chand ; Bikram Chand, 
son of Tilok Chand ; Kartik Chand, son of Bikram Chand ; Earn 
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Chand, son of Kartik Chand; Adhar.Chand, son of Edm Chand; 
Kalyan Chand, son of Adhar Chand 5 Bhim Chand, son of Kalyan 
Chand ; Girah Chand, son of Bhim Chand ^ Gobind Chand, 
son of Girah Chand ; ES,ni Premvati, wife of Gobind Chand. 
These ten princes ruled during a period of 119 years 11 months 
and 9 days. — ix. Har Prem. Four Eajas of this family reigned 
during 49 years 11 months and 20 days. — Gobind Chand, son of 
Har Prem; Gopal Prem^ son of Gobind Chand; Maha Pdtr, 
son of Gopal Prem. — x. Dahi Sen ; Balawal Sen, son of Dahi 
Sen ; Keshii Sen, son of Balawal Sen ; Madhu Sen, son of 
Keshii Sen ; Sur Sen, son of Madhu Sen; Bhfm Sen, son of Siir 
Sen ; Kanak Sen, son of Bhim Sen ; Hari Sen, son of Kanak 
Sen; Ghan Sen, son of Hari Sen; Narain Sen, son of Ghan 
Sen ; Lakhman Sen, son of Narain Sen ; Madr Sen, son of 
Lakhman Sen. — xi. Eaja Dip Singh. Six Eajas of this family 
ruled during 107 years and 7 months : Edn Singh, son of Dip 
Singh ; Eaj Singh, son of Ean Singh ; Chatar Singh, son of 
Eaj Singh; Nar Singh, son of Chatar Singh ; Jiwan Singh, son 
of Nar Singh. — xii. Eaja Pithaurd. Of this line five princes 
filled the throne during 80 years 6 months and 10 days : Eai 
Abhai Mai, son of Eai Pithaura ; Durjan Mai, son of Abhai 
Mai; Udai Mai, son of Durjan Mai; Eai Vijai Mai, son of 
XJdai Mai. 

Part II. — History of the Muhammadan Emperors, from the 
reign of Shahabu-d din Ghori, who first ruled in Hindustan, to 
the thirteenth year of Shdh ’Alam’s reign, a.h. 1187 (1773 a.d.), 
a period of 635 years. This part is divided into nine Sections. 
[The author continues his list of contents in great detail.] 

EXTKAC!TS. 

KJidncli Edo, son of Malhdr Edo, Mahratta, Ulhd hy Sliraj Mai 
Jdt ; and A'ppdji Mahratta hy the RdtJior Edjputs. 

In 1160 A.H. (1747 a.d.) Appdji, Malhdr Edo, and other Mah- 
rattas, having collected a large force from Mdlwd and Gujardt, 
poured like a torreflt upon Dig and Kumbher, then held by Suraj 
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Mai Jat. They laid siege to those forts, and devastated the 
country. The war continued for several months, and ended in 
the death of Khandi Eao, who was killed in an action with 
Siiraj Mai. 

After the death of this chief, the Mahrattas, finding them- 
selves unable to stand against the Jats, turned their arms towards 
the country of E4ja Bakht Singh and other Kdthor chiefs, and 
demanded a contribution from the E4ja, who, immediately on 
receiving the message, assembled a council of war, and thus 
resolutely addressed all his chiefs : “ Alas ! how deplorable is the 
condition of Eajputs, that a mean and contemptible tribe from 
the Dakhin demands tribute from them ! Where are those Eajputs 
gone who were so brave, that only ten of them could oppose a 
thousand of the enemy, and who once with the edge of their 
sword not only punished the rebels wlio occupied the most 
secure and impenetrable valleys of Kabul, but drove them out 
and became masters of their strongholds? While the Eajputs 
occupied the road between Kabul and India, no power could force 
its w^ay into this country from that direction, nor did any people 
there dare to disturb the peace of the subjects or rise in re- 
bellion against the throne. Surely, the blood of true Eajputs 
is altogether extinct.” He uttered many such inflammatory 
sentences before the assembly, and a Eajput, roused by his speech, 
broke silence and said, ‘‘ The Eajputs of this time possess more 
courage than those of former ages; but the Eajas of the present 
time are not so brave or so judicious in command as they were of 
old.” “Of course,” replied the Eaja, “if the soldiers of an army 
be cowards, blame is thrown upon the weakness and inability of 
its leader.” 

In short, after a long discussion, the Eajput rose up with six 
other persons, two of whom were his sons, two his nephews, and 
two his friends. They all mounted their horses, and spurring 
them on, proceeded direct to Appaji’s camp, which was at the 
distance of thirty kos from that of Edja Bakht Singh. They 
alighted from their horses, and at once entered the tent of Appdji,* 
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turning a deaf ear to the guards who stood at the door and ' 
to prevent them from going in. The chief of these brave Raj] 
dauntlessly approaching the Mahratta chief, sat close to 
cushion, and freely entered into a conversation with him. 
asked him, in the name of his Edja, what he meant by coi 
into this territory, and demanding contribution from the Rj 
chief. “ I came here,” replied iLppaji, “by the force of my a 
and I demand the tribute by right of might. If God pie 
I will penetrate in a few days to the very palaces of your E 
“No, no,” said the Rajput^ “you must not be too sure of 
bravery and power. God has made other men stronger 
you.” 

On hearing these words, ii^ppdjfs indignation knew no boi 
and at once breaking out into passion, he began to abuse him an 
Edja. The Rajput could not restrain himself, and, inflamed 
anger, drew out his dagger, and stabbing the Mahratta chief 
an end to his existence with one blow. Having severed his 
from his body, he made off with it, and took it to Rdja E 
Singh, while his other companions engaged with the Mahn 
who, with loud shouts, ran towards them, to avenge the ( 
of their chief. Three of these Rajputs were slain, and t 
though much wounded, escaped from the hands of the en 
After the death of Appdji, the Mahrattas were obliged to dec 
and return to their country. 

Death of ’Aliwardi Khan, Nazim of Bengal. 

’Aliwardi KKan, the Governor of Bengal, Maksudabdd 
Patna, having no son, and seeing that his end was fast appn 
ing, appointed his daughter’s son as his successor, and enj' 
on him the observance of two precepts. First, that he si 
never enter into hostilities with the English. Secondly, 
he should never exalt Ja’far ’AH Khdn to any great ran 
entrust him with such power as to invplve himself in diffic 
in case of his revolt. 

Siraju-d daula, however, soon forgot these precepts, and ^ 
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after the death of ’Aliwardi Khdn, he succeeded to power, he 
took Ja’far ’AH Khdn into his favour, and conferred on him a 
to. which he also attached a troop of horse and foot, and 
placed his whole army under his command. The English at 
Calcutta punctually paid their annual tribute, according to the 
fixed rate. But Siraju-d daula, through his covetousness and 
pride of power, demanded an increase of tribute from them, and 
became openly hostile towards them. Actuated by his vanity 
and presumption, he suddenly attacked them in Calcutta, and 
having plundered their property and cash, put several of their 
officers to death, and returned to Murshidabdd. 

As the English had taken no heed of his movements, they 
could not oppose him at the time with success ; but afterwards 
they collected a large army, and marched boldly towards 
Murshidabad. They also brought over Ja’far ’AH Khan to their 
interest, upon the promise of making over the province of Bengal 
to him. When their army reached within one or two marches 
firom Murshidabad, Sirdju-d daula advanced to oppose them. 
Ja’far ’AH Khan, who had the command of all his forces, wished, 
to capture and surrender him to the English without any battle 
being fought; but Siraju-d daula soon became acquainted with his 
intentions, and seeing himself in a helpless situation, secretly 
embarked alone in a boat and fled. 

After his flight the English assigned the province of Bengal to 
Ja’far ’AH Kh4n, who established his rule there, and appointed 
bis deputies in all its districts. All the property of Siraju-d 
daula was taken and divided between him and the English. 
When Siraju-d daula had gone thirty kos from Murshidabad, he 
stopped for a while, and ordered his servant to land in the jungle, 
and try to get some fire for his hukka. Accordingly the servant 
disembarked, and seeing the cottage of a darwesh^ he approached 
it, and asked the occupant for some fire. 

It is said that the darwesh had been a servant of Sir4ju-d 
daula, and, being ignominiously turned out by him for some fault, 
he had become a fakir ^ and taken up his abode in this jungle. When 
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he saw the servant of Sirajn-d daula, with a cTiillam in his hand 
studded with gems, he instantly recognized him, and asked him 
how he happened to be there. The servant, who was a simpleton, 
discovered the whole matter to him ; and the darwesh^ quietly 
leaving him there, went with all speed to the governor of the 
neighbouring town, and informed him of Siraju-d daula's 
arrival. As orders for capturing the Nawdb had been issued by 
Ja'far ’Ali Khan and the English, and the governor had received 
them on the same day, he immediately embarked on a boat, and, 
having seized the Nawab, sent him under the custody of some 
trusty servants to JaYar ’AH Khan, who put him to death in 
A.H. 1160 (1747 A.D.). 

Having so far gratified his ambition, Ja’far ’’AH Khan with a 
settled mind devoted his attention to the management of Bensfal, 
and took possession of all the wealth and royal equipage of 
Siraju-d daula, who had involved himself in this danger by not 
observing the wise advice of his grandfather, 

8afdar Jang and 8uraj Mai Jdt 

^\ hen Safdar Jang was appointed chief minister by Ahmad 
. Shah, the districts which, according to the established custom, 
comprised the Jdgir of a minister, were also granted to him. 
Farid^bad, which is twelve Jcos distance from Shdh-Jahanabad, 
had been formerly a part of this jdgir ; but since the time of 
the late minister, I’timadu-d daula, Balrdm, a near relation of 
Suraj Mai Jat, having put the officers of the minister to death, 
had made himself master of this district, and gave him only 
what he liked out of its revenues. The magnanimous spirit of 
Safdar J ang could not brook this usage, and he demanded in strong 
terms the surrender of the district by Siiraj Mai Jat and Balrdm ; 
but they still retained it, and answered him evasively. 

At last, in a.h. 1160 (1747 a.d.), he marched to Dehli to 
punish them for their delay, and soon recovered Fariddbad from 
Balram. Having pitched his tents there, he also demanded that 
Suraj Mai should resign all the places which belonged to the 
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Emperor; but the Jat chief, on receiving this demand, began to 
fortify his posts of Dig, Kumbher and other places with strong 
garrisons, guns, and all the munitions of war, and having pre- 
pared himself for an engagement, addressed the minister some- 
times with promises of surrender and sometimes with threats of 
vengeance. 

Fight between Fldim JSlhdn and So! dii-llah Khan. 

In 1162 A.H. (1749 a.d.), when Safdar Jang was endeavouring 
to recover possession of the districts which belonged to the 
Emperor, a misunderstanding arose between Kaim Khan, etc., 
the sons of Muhammad Bangash Afyhan, and SaMu-llah Khan 
and other sons of "’AH Muhammad Khan Rohilla ; and the two 
parties, the Afghans and the Rohillas, went so far in their 
animosity towards each other that they both had recourse to 
arms. Many battles took place between them, and at last the 
contest ended in the destruction of Kdim Khan, the eldest son of 
Muhammad Khan Bangash. The Afghans, after the death of 
their chief, took to flight : and the Roliillas returned victorious to 
their homes. 

When the news of Kdim Khdn’s death became known, Safdar 
Jang left the matter with Suraj Mai J it unsettled, and immediately 
came to Dehli. With the permission of the Emperor, he soon 
inarched to Farrukhdbad, the residence of K4iin Khan, and con- 
fiscated all the property of the Afghans, leaving only a few 
villa 2 :es sufficient for the maintenance of Ahmad Khan and the 
other sons and relatives of Muhammad Khan. He placed the 
estates of the Afghans under the management of Eaja Kuwul 
Rai, who acted as the Kawdb’s deputy in the governorship of the 
province of Oudh and Allahabad, and himself returned to Dehli. 

Ja'far ’All Khan and Kasim ’All Khan. * 

JaTar ’AH Khan, who had joined with the English, put 
Siraju-d daula, his sister’s son, who governed Murshiddbdd, to 
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death, and himself became governor of the province. Kasim 
’All Khan, who was one of his near relations, acquired great 
strength, and collected a large force on the strength of his con- 
nexion with the governor. Miran, son of JaTar ’AH Khdn, 
became deputy of his father, and, having assembled a large army, 
engaged in managing the affairs of the provinces. He resolved 
on punishing Khadim Husain Khan, governor of Ptiraniya, who 
refused submission to Ja’far ’AH Khdn. Having marched from 
Maksuddbad, he reached the banks of the river which flows on- 
the other side of Puraniya, and pitched his tents there. After a 
bridge of boats was made, Miran determined to cross the river 
next morning, and make a sudden attack upon Khddim Husain 
Khan. As he had collected a very large army, and was himself 
exceedingly bold and enterprising, Khadim Husain Khdn was 
greatly alarmed, and prepared to escape during the night, leaving 
the city of Puraniya to the invader. But, accidentally, about the 
middle of the night, Miran, who was sleeping in his tent, was 
struck dead by lightning. When his army was left without a 
leader, many fled away for fear of Khadim Husain Khan, and 
the rest, with the camp, returned to Ja’far ’Ali Khdn at Mur- 
shidabdd. It is said that Miran was very generous. One day 
[having had no occasion to bestow alms] he said, ‘‘ Some evil is 
about to befall me,’’’’ and the same night he was struck by lightning 
and died. 

Ja’far ’Ali Khan, after Miran’s death, became weak and em- 
barrassed, Kasim ’Ali Khdn, his son-in-law, who through his 
kindness had been enabled to obtain power, and collect an army, 
joined with the English, and having invited them from Calcutta, 
took Ja’far ’Ali Khdn prisoner. The English made Kdsim ’Ali 
Khan governor of Bengal and ’Azimdbad Patna, instead of 
Ja’far ’Ali Khan in 1170 a.h. 

Shah ^Alam proceeds against Kdlinjar, 

His Majesty, the asylum of the world, Shdh ’i^lam Badshah, 
having subdued the Deputy Subaddroi the province of ’Azimabad, 
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and taken a contribution from him, returned to the province of 
Ondh, which belonged to JSTawdb Shuja^u-d daula. The Nawab 
advanced to receive him with honour. The Emperor, accompanied 
by him, went towards Jhansi and the fort of Kalinjar, which 
were very strong places, and in the possession of the Bundela 
Rdjas and Mahrattas. Shuja‘‘u-d daula with his army went as 
far as Mahobd, which is near the fort of Kd,linjar, and overran 
the country. The Eaja of Kalinjar was obliged to pay him a 
contribution and also to promise an annual tribute. 

The districts of Jhdnsi, Kalpi, etc., which belonged to the 
Bundelas and others, were after many battles and struggles taken 
from them, and annexed to the dominions of the Emperor and 
Nawdb Shuja’u-d daula. * * Afterwards they crossed the Ganges, 
and proceeded to Mahdi-ghat, where they encamped in 1177 a.h. 
(1763 A.B.). 

Kasim ^AJi Khan invites Shah ^Alam and Kawdb Shujdhi~d 
daula to Azimdhdd^ and a battle is fought with the English. 

When Kdsim ‘’All Khdn, Governor of the province of Bengal, 
Maksudabad and ’Azimdbad Patna, having fled from the English, 
reached the vicinity of Benares, which belonged to Sliuja u-d 
daula, Shah ’Alam and the Nawab were encamped on the banks 
of the Jumna, at the ghat of Bibipiir, within the boundary of 
Karra, to settle terms about the fort of K41 injar, and corre- 
spondence was going on about the matter with Eaja Hindupat. 
At that place a petition was received by the Emperor and a letter 
by the Nawab from Kasim ’Ali Khdn, soliciting an interview, and 
requesting assistance, with promises of remuneration. Satis- 
factory replies were sent on the part of the Emperor and the 
Nawab. Kasim ’’Ali Khan therefore left Benares, and when he 
arrived at the ghat of Bibipur, pitched his tents near the- royal 
camp. 

After an interview with the Emperor and INaw^b Shujd'^u-d 
daula, he presented them with a large donation in cash, valuables 
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and curiosities, and derived encouragement and consolation from 
them. But as in those days a question was under dispute with 
Haja Hindiipat, the Emperor and the Ifawdb could not attend to 
any other matter till that was settled. Kasim ’AH Khan, seeing 
that the Eaja would not come to amicable terms, and that the 
Emperor and the Nawab could not go to ^Azimabad and Bengal 
until the dispute was adjusted, offered his mediation, and after an 
interview with the Eaja, settled the question. A part of tlie 
contribution money, which the E4ja had become liable to pay, 
was realized, and for the remainder Kasim ’AH Khan became 
surety. After this, he entreated the Emperor and the Nawab for 
assistance, and represented his desperate circumstances to them. 
He also promised to pay monthly all the expenses of their armies, 
till such time as he might obtain victory over the English, and 
reinstate himself in the provinces of Bengal and ’Azimabad. 

Though some say that the Emperor did not wish to engage 
in hostilities, nevertheless it was at last determined that the 
provinces of Bengal and ’Azimabad should be taken from the 
English and given to Kasim ’AH Khan, and also that the 
English should be punished. Accordingly, on the 1st of Zi-1 
ka’da, 1178 a.h. (20th April, 1765 a.d.),^ the Emperor, Shuja’u-d 
daula Waziru-1 Mamalik and Kasim ’AH Khdn marched towards 
’Azimabad, as far as Benares. The English who were at ’Azim- 
dbad Patna trembled like an aspen at the fear of His Majesty 
Shah ’Alam Badshah and Nawab Shuja^u-d daula, and they sent 
petitions to them, soliciting forgiveness for their conduct. They 
deputed Shitab Eai on their part, promising to give up ’Azim- 
abad, pay whatever might be demanded as a contribution, and 
obey any orders that might be given, praying also that the Em- 
peror and the Nawab would return from Benares without attack- 
ing them. 

The request of the English was not acceded to, Shitab Eai was 
turned out of the camp, and the royal army marched on from 
Benares. The English, being informed of this, left the city of 

1 [This is a year too late. The real date is 3rd May, 1764.] 
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Patna, and having assembled at Bach Pahari, six /cos from that 
city, on the road to Benares, fixed their batteries there. Bely- 
ing upon destiny, they resolved to offer opposition, and prepared 
to fight. 

The Emperor and the Nawab, having marched from Benares, 
proceeded by rapid marches, like an arrow shot from a bow, and 
encamped at five /cos from Bach Pahari. The action commenced 
with the shooting of arrows and firing of muskets, and it continued 
for two days. The third day the brave and bold warriors of 
Shuja’u-d daula’s army, making a vigorous attack, advanced their 
batteries close to Pahari, and engaged with the English, who also 
spared no effort in resistance, and exerted themselves to fight. 

The whole day the warriors of both sides stood firm fighting 
in the field. At the close of the day, when the sun approached 
the horizon, the brave soldiers of both parties ceased to combat, 
and the batteries remained fixed in their first positions. But 
Shuja’’u-d daula, by the advice of some ignorant and inex- 
perienced men who were with him, recalled the warriors of his 
army from Pahari to his own tents. Although Shujd'' Kuli 
Khan and others who were at the batteries remonstrated with 
him, and remarked that to remove them from their position would 
be highly inexpedient, because they had been fixed there with 
great difficulty and pains, and in case of retreat it would be very 
difficult to regain the position, yet the Nawab would not listen to 
them, and having recalled the soldiers from Pahari, ordered the 
batteries to be fixed near his camp. 

The English, considering this a favour of God, occupied the 
position where the batteries of the enemy had been. The next 
day the Nawab could not drive the English from it. In these 
same days, the wet season commenced, and rain began to fall. 
The place where the tents of the Emperor and Shujih-d daula 
were pitched being low, and water having collected there, it was 
considered unfit for the camp, and His Majesty and the Nawab 
retreated to Baksar, which is thirty /:ps east of Benares. When 
the rains were over, in consequence of the war having been pro- 
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longed for several montlis, and the collection of the revenues 
from the provinces which belonged to Shuja’n-d daula having been 
delayed on account of the expedition, and as the army which was 
newly enlisted by the Emperor and the Nawab for this war with 
the English, as well as the veteran troops, began to demand their 
pay, the Emperor and the Nawab asked Kasim ’’All Khan for 
the money which he had promised for the expenses of the 
army. But he evaded payment by frivolous excuses. As the 
demand for arrears created a mutinous spirit in the army, and as 
Kdsim ’All Khan, notwithstanding that he was importuned and 
entreated to pay the money, would not come to a right under- 
standing, but resorted to unfair and dishonest expedients, the 
Emperor and the Nawab took harsh measures against him, and 
having called him from his tent, put him under the custody of a 
guard. Whatever property of his they could lay their hands on, 
such as elephants and horses, they sold, and paid the army from 
the proceeds. 

When the rainy season was over, the English, having marched 
from ’Azimabdd, pitched their tents near Baksar, opposite the 
Emperor’s and the Naw4b’s camp, at a distance of five or six kos. 
Lines of intrenchment were prepared on either side, and the 
action commenced with guns and muskets. As Nawab Shuja’u-d 
daula had heavy artillery with him, the English army could 
not stand against it, and they at last prepared to engage in 
close combat. When recourse was had to this kind of warfare, 
both parties stood their ground firmly, and the warriors of both 
sides, expertly using their swords, bows and arrows, destroyed 
their opponents, and increased the business in the market of the 
angel of death. The brave and intrepid warriors of Nawab 
Shuja u-d daula’s army, having overcome the enemy, fell upon 
his camp, and stretched out their hands to plunder. They put 
a great number of them to the sword, and beat the drums of 
tiiumph and conquest. The Nawdb ordered his soldiers not to let 
any one escape alive. The army of Shuja’u-d daula surrounded 
the enemy on all sides, and the English, having no way left for 
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flight, collected at one spot, and having resolved to die, made a 
very desperate attack upon their opponents. Shnja’ Kuli Khan, 
alias ’fsa, who was a slave of the Kawab, and had 4000 horse 
under his command, observed the furious attack of the English, 
and cried out to his soldiers, ‘‘Eriends ! it was for such a day as 
this that you put on those arms. Form a compact body, and at 
once charge the enemy, and put them to the sword.” His 
followers seemed ready to obey the command. They read the 
fdtiha^ and lifted up their hands in prayer, ’fsa, thinking that 
they would follow him, galloped his horse towards the English 
front, but only five horsemen out of four thousand followed him. 
Of those cowards who remained behind, some took to flight, and 
others stood idle on their ground. with his drawn sword 

furiously attacked the enemy like a Eustam. He killed many, 
and after astonishing feats of valour, drank the cup of martyr- 
dom. Having shown his loyalty, he met with the mercy 
of God. 

When Shuja’ Kuli Khan, alias * Tsa, was slain, all his cavalry 
at once took to flight, and caused great confusion in the army of 
Kawdb Shuja’u-d daula. The English, being informed of this, 
with great impetuosity attacked the division of Eaja Beni 
Bahadur, the deputy of the Nawab. The Edja, who had never 
been in action, could not stand his ground, and fled without at- 
tempting to fight. As he commanded several thousands, both 
of horse and foot, his flight caused the defeat of the armies 
of the Emperor and the Nawdb. The English took possession of 
the intrenchments of the fugitives. Although the Nawab tried, 
much to rally them, and cried out (in the words of Sa’di), Ye 
brave men, exert yourselves to fight, and do not put on the 
clothes of women,” yet none returned, all sought safety in flight. 

When the Nawdb and the Emperor’s forces fled, the English 
fell upon their camps, and began to plunder them. The Nawab 
hastened in confusion towards Benares, and halted when he arrived 
there. The English took possession of his tents, guns and other 
property. The Emperor also fled to Benares. The Nawdb, after 
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some days, hastened to Allahabad^ and stayed there three months 
collecting a large army. 

The English, in the mean time, laid siege to Chunar. Sidi 
Muhammad Bashir Khan, the Governor, offered opposition, and, 
opening his artillery from the ramparts, fought very bravely. But 
when several days had passed, and nobody came to reinforce him 
(for the fort was near Benares, and the Nawab was at Allah- 
abad), he was obliged to capitulate, and leave the fort in their 
possession. He was allowed to go to Nawdb Shuja^u-d daula at 
Allahabad. The English made an alliance with Shah ’Alam, 
who was at Benares, and marched with him from that place to 
Jaunpiir. The Is aw4b moved towards the same place at the head 
of a large army, with the intention of hazarding a battle. 

Both parties encamped near Jaunpur, at the distance of two 
or three kos from each other, and skirmishes took place between 
them. Two or three English oiScers fell into the hands of the 
Mughals of the KawaVs army, and this obliged the English to 
propose terms of peace through the Mughal chiefs, who at their 
request advised the Nawab to accept the terms. Beni Bahadur, 
and some other short-sighted and ignorant people dissuaded him 
from liberating the English officers, and he would not agree to 
peace. This created enmity and disaffection in the minds of the 
Alughal chiefs against the Nawab, and they accordingly entered 
into an understanding with the English, that if they delivered 
the Nawab into the hands of the English on the day of battle, 
they should be rewarded with appointments in the provinces. 
The Nawab, being apprised of this, was greatly alarmed, because 
the Mughals were the most powerful body in his army. When 
the armies ^prepared to engage, the Mughals stood aloof, and as 
the Nawab s affairs were reduced to a desperate condition, and a 
battle could not be hazarded, he broke up his camp near Jaunpur, 
and retreated towards Lucknow. 

M hen he reached that place, Simru^ Gdrdi, who was at the 


" [The adventurer ‘^Sumroo’* or “ Somhre.’^] 
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head of ten or twelve thousand Gardi Telinga^ soldiers ; Gusain 
Aniip Gir, who commanded several thousand horse 3 and ’All 
Beg Khan, Shitab Jang, and iigha Bakir, who, though 
Mughals, had not joined with the insurgents, hastened to meet 
the Nawab. Najaf Khan, Muhammad ’Ali Khan, Agha Rahim 
and other Mughal chiefs, went over to the English, and the rest 
of the army fled. 

On the 9th of Sha’ban, a.h. 1178 (1 Feb. 1765), the Nawab 
with his whole family, and all the property which he could collect, 
marched from Lucknow towards Bareilly, which belonged to Hafiz 
Rahmat Rohilla, On leaving Lucknow, the Nawab encamped at 
hdoU (well), near Rustam-nagar. 

Nawab Shuj4’u-d daula, having reached Bareilly, which formed 
the tdlulid of Hafiz Rahmat Rohilla, left his family there with 
Simru Gardi, who was at the head of several thousand horse and 
foot soldiers. He himself proceeded to Garh Muktesar, which is 
situated on the banks of the. Ganges, thirty Izos from Shah- 
Jahanabad. He met there the chiefs of the Mahratta army, and 
made an alliance with them. Having returned thence, he came to 
Farrukhabad. Gusdin Aniip Gir, who was a great general and 
one of the oldest servants of the Nawab, quarrelled with him 
while encamped on the banks of the Ganges near Garh M uktesar, 
on account of the pay of his regiments, and having deserted him, 
went over to Jawdhir Singh, son of Siiraj Mai Jat. 

When Nawdb Shuja^u-d daula arrived at Farrukhabad, he 
requested Ahmad Khan and Muhammad Khan Bangash, Hafiz 
Rahmat, Diindi Khan, Najib Khan, and other Rohilla and 
Afghan chiefs, to lend him their aid ; but through fear of the 
English they all refused to accompany him. Ghdziu-d din Khan 
’Imddu-l Mulk, who was in those days with Ahmad Khan at 
Farrukhabad, accompanied Shuja’u-d daula from Farrukh4bdd to 
the Mahrattas at Kora. The Mahrattas went with them to 
the ferry of Jajmau, on the banks of the Ganges. The English 
left Allahabdd, and came to the same place, when Nawab Shuja'u-d 
^ [See note, p. 155, sujprdJ] 
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daula, G-haziu-d din Khdu and the Mahrattas resolved to oppose 
them. 

After an obstinate battle, the army of the Mahrattas took to 
flight, and having plundered on their way the city of Kora, 
arrived at Kalpi. 61iaziu-d din, with a few men, fled to Farrukh- 
abad. Slmja’u-d daula, disappointed in obtaining help and 
assistance in every quarter, determined to venture alone to the 
English, and make peace with them, rather than wander from 
place to place in a state of embarrassment. He accordingly came 
unattended to Jajmau, where the English had encamped. When 
he approached the camp, and the English were informed of his 
coming, their chiefs, who were very polite and affable, immediately 
came out of their tents, and proceeded on foot to meet him. They 
showed him great hospitality and respect, and, accompanying him 
to their tents with due honour, promised to restore to him the 
provinces which had been in his possession, and told him that he 
was at liberty to place his family wherever he liked. The Nawab, 
having taken his leave from the English, pitched his tents at the 
distance of four hos from theirs. He summoned his family from 
Bareilly, and sent them to Lucknow. 

Sirarii, commander of the Gardi regiment, who was now in 
the service and in charge of the family of the l^awdb, had been 
formerly in the employ of the English ; and, taking some offence 
at them, had entered the service of Kasim 'AH Khdn, Governor 
of Bengal, and when the KhAn was ruined, had entered at Baksar 
into the service of Kawab Shuja’u-d daula. As peace was now 
made, the English demanded his surrender by the NawAb ; but 
the NawAb, respecting his bravery and courage, did not consider 
it proper to comply, but dismissed Simru from his service. 
Simru, who was coming with the family of the KawAb from 
Bareilly to Lucknow, learnt the news of his dismissal on the way. 
On this he petitioned for the arrears of his pay, and resolved to 
take severe measures in the event of refusal. TheKawAb Begain, 
mother of Kawab ShujA’u-d daula, and Beni BahAdur, paid him 
what was due to him near ShAhAbAd, and then dismissed him. 
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Having received his pay, he went to Jawahir Singh Jat at Dig 
and Kumbher. The family of the Hawdb, with the Khanam 
Saliiba and others, arrived at the Imli (well), near Lucknow, on 
the 9th Muharram, a.h. 1179 (28 June, 1765 and pitched 
their tents there. 

As by this time the ISTawab, in company with the English, had 
reached Phuphamau, near Alldhabad; his family followed him to 
the same place. ^ * But the English intimated to him that he 
should leave the ladies of his family at Faizabad, and himself 
accompany them to Maksudabad, where their chief resided. The 
Nawab acted according to their request, and, having embarked in 
a boat, accompanied them to that city by water, with only a few 
attendants. When an interview took place between the English 
and the Nawab on the way between ’Aziraabad and- Maksud- 
abdd, they showed him great hospitality and kindness, and wrote 
him a letter, in which they restored to him both the provinces 
which had been in his possession. They took from him the 
district of Allahabad, with several other mahdls^ the annual 
revenue of which amounted altogether to twelve lacs of rupees, 
and also the district of Kora, and they gave these places to Shdh 
’Alam Badshah. They also promised to pay the Emperor 
annually a sum of fifty lacs of rupees on account of the provinces 
of Bengal and "’Azimabdd, and having placed their officers in. the 
fort of Allahabad, they erected a factory there. F rom the 13th of 
Babi’u-l awwal, a.h. 1179, the Nawab’s rule was again established 
in the provinces of Oudh and Allahabad.^ The Emperor took 
up his residence in Sultan Khusru’s garden at Allahabad. The 
English garrisoned the fort of Allahabad, and erected a factory 
in Benares. Mr. Hooper was appointed Eesident at the Court 
of the Nawab. 


The English. 

How can I sufficiently extol the courage, generosity, and justice 
of the English ? In bravery Eustam cannot be compared to 
^ [AUak^b-id was not restored, but, as stated aboye, was given to tbe Emperor.] 
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theai, because, with only 10,000 foot soldiers, they marched from 
Maksudabad to ’Azimabad, fighting against the army of K^sim 
’All Khan, consisting of 100,000 horse and foot, and never 
showed their backs in battle. In the same manner they engaged 
four times with the armies of Shuja’u-d daula and the Emperor, 
which amounted to more than 100,000 infantry and horse, and 
yet never retreated from the field. Moreover, they have fought 
against the Mahrattas and Ghdziu-d din Khan, and always with 
a similar result. Hatim Tai, wdio is said to have been the very 
model of generosity, had not perhaps such a liberal mind and 
magnanimous spirit as they have, because, after obtaining victory 
over Siraju-d daula, they gave the provinces of Bengal and 
’Aziraabad to JaTar ’AH Khan, and afterwards to Kasim ’AH 
Khan, and after conquering the provinces of Oudh and Allahabad, 
they restored them both to Kawab Shuj4’u-d daula.^ Naushir- 
wan is mentioned as most just and equitable, but in justice and 
equity the English are not inferior to him. When they entered 
the city of Lucknow, and other cities and towns in the provinces 
of Oudh and Allahabad, as conquerors, they did not hurt there 
even an ant, and in no way injured or troubled any person. 
Notwithstanding that many turbulent and seditious characters 
instigated them, and pointed out to them the riches of the people, 
told them that certain bankers possessed great wealth, and urged 
that it should be exacted from them, yet these righteous people 
allowed no mischief to be done, but on the contrary, punished 
these low informers, and cautioned them against spelling such 
words again. They strictly ordered their soldiers to commit 
no act of oppression or extortion upon any individual. Mr. 
Hooper was long a Besident at the Court of Nawdb Shuja’u-d 
daula, and yet, during the period of seven or eight years he 
was so accredited, neither he himself nor any of his servants 
committed a single act of violence against any person. Monsieur 
Laintin (?). a Firingi, who was one of the greatest of Naw4b 
Shuja’u-d daula’s followers, conducted himself in the same 


^ See note in preceding page. 
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exemplary manner ; and altbougli he sent Syam Lai, his dman^ 
to prison at the instigation of the cUivmi^s enemies, still he gave 
him no unnecessary pain. In short, the goodness of these people 
is beyond all bounds, and it is on account of their own and their 
servants' honesty that they are so fortunate and wealthy. 

Jaivdhir Singh and Ratan Singh^ sons of Suraj Mai Jdty 
and their successors. 

In the month of Jum&da-s sani, 1181 a.h. (Oct. 1767), Jawahir 
Singh, son of Suraj Mai Jat, marched from Dig and Kumbher, 
which were his residences, to bathe in the tank of Pokhar, a 
great sacred place of the Hindus. It is situated near Ajrair, 
within the territory of Raja Madhu Singh, son of Raja Jai 
Singh Kachhwaha; and Jawahir Singh, on reaching the boundary 
of the Raja^^s possessions, began to ravage the country and 
plunder the people. He overran most places in the territory. 
When he reached within two stages from Pokhar, he learnt that 
Raja Bijai Singh, son of Raja Bakht Singh Rdthor, had also 
come to bathe. Fearing: on account of the outrag-es he had com- 
mi tied on his way, he wrote to Bijai Singh that he was suspicious 
of Madhu Singh, and that, if he would permit him, he would 
come to bathe. The Raja wrote in reply that he should come 
only with 2000 horse; but Jawahir Singh, contrary to this desire, 
proceeded with all his forces, which consisted of about 60,000 
horse, one lac of foot, and one thousand large and small guns. 
On the 13th of Jumada-s sani he bathed in the tank, and having 
halted a few days there, returned. 

The news of his outrages and plundering having reached 
M^hu Singh and other Rajput chiefs, they considered it a 
great insult, and contrary to custom. All the Rajputs having 
assembled together, went to Mddhu Singh, * * proposing to 
take revenge. Madhu Singh replied that he did not think it 
worthy of himself to oppose Jawahir Singh, whose forefathers 
had been of the lowest dependents and creatures of his ances- 
tors, but that whosoever liked might go against him. Accord- 
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ingly Dal el Singh and other Rajputs, to the number of about 
20,000 horse, and an equal body of foot soldiers, went to 
oppose Jawdhir Singh, who, finding it difficult to force his way, 
resolved to fight* A battle ensued. The Rajputs showed such 
bravery and courage, that they destroyed about 20,000 horse 
and foot of the army of Jawdhir Singh. Many also drank the 
cup of death on their part. Jawahir Singh, not being able to 
stand before the cruel sword of the Rajputs, took to flight alone, 
and with great difficulty and pain reached Dig and Kumbher. 
His guns, elephants, horses, treasure, and all the furniture of 
pomp, fell into the hands of the Rajputs, who, after staying a few 
days on the field, returned to their respective residences. 

Jawahir Singh felt great shame of this defeat, and much of the 
vanity and pride which he had entertained was reduced. It is said 
that Jawahir Singh had made a soldier his associate and had great 
fiiendship for him, * * This soldier, having been guilty of some 
iniproper act, was disgraced. * * One day, when the Jat chief 
had gone hunting with only a few attendants, that soldier, taking 
his sword and shield, went to the place where Jawahir Singh was 
standing carelessly with a few men, and struck him a blow with 
his sword, saying, ‘‘ This is the punishment of the disgrace I 
have received.’’ In one blow there was an end of Jawahir Singh’s 
existence, who departed to the world of eternity in the month of 
Safar, 1182 a.h. (June, 1768 a.d.). He was succeeded by his 
brother Ratan Singh. * * 

When Ratan Singh was killed by a fakir, the ministers of the 
State elevated his infant son, Ranjit Singh, to his place, and 
seated him upon the masnad of the chiefship. Nuwnl Singh 
Sin^h, sons of Suraj Mai, but by another -wife, 
rose in opposition, and collected an army of Mahrattas and 
others, to the number of about 30,000 horse, and an equal 
number of foot soldiers. The ministers of Ranjit called the Sikh 
forces from Lahore. These forces then entered the ten-itories 
of the Jat, and stretched out their hands to plunder. Although 
the Jats opposed them, yet they did not withhold their bands. 
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At last, the armies of Eanjit Singh, being collected, fought with 
the Sikhs, and drove them out of his possessions, l^uwul Singh 
and Bhawaiii Singh went with the Mahratta army towards 
Malwa and Ujjain. The son of Balld Jat, who had raised a 
rebellion in the territory, and wished to alienate a part from it, 
and make himself its master, was also bafi9.ed in his schemes, 
and could not succeed in his object. 

In the month of Safar, 1183 a.h. (June, 1769 a.d.), the town 
of Dig Kumbher twice caught fire, and about twelve or thirteen 
thousand men were burnt. No account was taken of the animals 
and houses which were consumed. 

In the same year Tukkajl Holkar, son-in-law’- of Malhar Eao, 
Earn Chand Ganesh and other Mahrattas proceeded with a for- 
midable army of one lao of horse and foot from the Dakhin, and 
reached the territory of Eanjit Singh. A great conflict** took 
place between the Jat and Mahratta forces, and numerous men 
on both sides fell in the field. But the gale of victory blew in 
favour of the Mahratta army, and the Jats took refuge in the 
most fortified of their strongholds. The Mahratta army overran 
and spread devastation in the country which belonged to Eanjit 
Singh Jat, from Agra to Kol and Jalesar. The Jats, having 
assembled their forces, prepared to oppose them, and at last 
peace was made between the parties. The Jats gave a contribu- 
tion of about forty-five lacs of rupees to the Mahrattas, and 
saved the country from their depredations. Being restored to 
their possessions, they banished the fear of the Mahrattas from 
their minds. Civil feuds had broken out among Nuwul Singh, 
Eanjit Singh, and other sons and grandsons of Suraj Mai Jat, and 
great disturbances took place, in consequence. 

Najaf Khan, in the commencement of the year 1187 a.tt. 
(1773 A.i).), made an irruption into the territories of the 
Jats; theBiluehls, Mewattls, and other tribes also joined with 
him. He brought many places which belonged to them into his 

^ [He was ‘‘no way related to Malliar E&,o.” — Malcolm’s Central India, -sol. 
i. p. 163 ; Grant Duff, vol. ii. p. 196.] 
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possession, and has continued to spread disturbances in their terri- 
tories up to this day, the 9th of Jumada-s sani, 1189 a.h. (Aug. 
1775 A.D.). He subdued the Jats, and reduced the Eajas to 
subjection, as we have particularized in the chapter which gives 
his history. Najaf Khan took the fortress of Dig by storm from 
the J ats, who, according to some, also lost possession of Kumbher. 
This place, as well as iigra, Mathura, Bindraban, Eol, Jalesar 
and Kdra4, beside many other maJidh^ fell into the possession of 
Najaf Khan, who at the present day, the 1st of the month of 
Jumada-1 awwal, 1192 a.h. (1 June, 1778 a.d.), has been 
engaged for some time in besieging the fort of Machehri. 


Account of Bmgal, MalcsuddMd^ and Patna ^Azmdhdd, md of 
the cities of Calcutta and Dacca, 

When the English had driven out Kdsim ’Ali Khan from 
Bengal, Maisudabad and ’Azrmabad Patna, they confirmed the 
son of Ja’far ’AH Khdn in the deputy-governorship of Bengal, 
and Shitab Rai in that of ’Azim^bad Patna. The armies which 
were stationed in those provinces under the command of the 
former governors were all dismissed, and the necessary number of 
Telinga harlcanddzes were enlisted, to be kept at the disposal of 
the deputy-governors of the provinces. It is said that a very 
■strange practice was introduced into the country, namely, that 
the English began to sell some articles themselves, and that they 
prohibited other traders from dealing in them according to former 
practice. 

In the month of Shawwal, 1183 a.h. (Feb. 1770 a.d.), in the city 
of Calcutta, where the English resided, such a storm raged that 
many men were killed, and houses destroyed by the force of the 
hurricane. .. In the same year such a dreadful famine occurred in 
Calcutta, Bengal, and ’Azimabad, that in places where four 
maimds of grain had been sold for a rupee, even four sirs were 
not then to be obtained for the same money. Consequently 
many persons died of hunger. It is said that in Bengal and 
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^Azimdbad about three million seven hundred thousand men 
were starved to death ; and many sold their sons and daughters 
for grain, or for four or eight a7ias a piece. On account of this 
dearth, the English sent several hundred boats from Calcutta to 
Eaizabad for the purpose of procuring grain. Thus the price of 
corn was also raised in Faizdbdd and Lucknow. 

It is said that in the month of Muharram, 1183 a.h. (May, 
1769 A.D.), such showers of hailstones fell, that the whole city 
of Calcutta, where the English resided, was reduced to ruins. 
Several men were killed, houses levelled to the ground, and only 
a few men survived. In the same month and the same year 
hailstones fell also in the city of Maksudabdd. 

It is said that the English are so just and honest, that they do 
not interfere with the wealth of any rich men, bankers, merchants 
and other people who reside in their cities, but, on the contrary, 
they are very kind to those who are wealthy. But from those 
who are powerful they manage to obtain money by their wisdom 
and adroitness, and even by force if necessary ; but they are not 
oppressive, and never trouble poor people. They are a wonderful 
nation, endowed with equity and justice. May they be always 
happy, and continue to administer justice ! 

Arrival of Governor General Sastings at Liichioio. 

When, in 1198 a.h. (1784 a.d.), the news spread in Faizabdd, 
Lucknow, and other places under the jurisdiction of the Nawab 
Waziru-1 Maraalik Asafu-d daula, ruler of the provinces of Oudh 
and Allahdbdd, that the Governor General, Mr. Hastings, was 
coming from Calcutta towards Lucknow, Naw^b Asafu-d daula, 
with a view to welcome him, marched from that city on the 9 th of 
Eabi’u-s sdni, and encamped at Jhusi, near Allahabad. When 
the intelliofence of the Governor General’s arrival at Benares was 
received, the Jfawdb despatched the minister, Haidar Beg Khdn, 
accompanied by Almds ’AH Khan, Governor of Kora and 
Etdwa, an oflS.cer of great ability and influence. They met the 
Governor General at Benares, and having presented their 7ia%ars^ 
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remained in attendance on Lim. When the Governor General 
reached Allahdbdd, Nawah Asafu-d daula crossed the river, and 
after an interview had taken place between these magnates, they 
came together to Lucknow. Great rejoicings were made by the 
people on account of the arrival of the Governor General, for the 
English are very just, equitable and humane. 

Destmction of Pilgrims at Sardwdr, 

Every year, in the month of Baisakh (April), the people of 
India, particularly Hindus, resort to Hardwdr, a place of great 
sanctity, for the purpose of bathing, and a fair lasts for several 
days. It is said that in Jum4da-1 awwal, 1198 a.h. (April, 
1781 a.d.), in the (Hindi) month of Baisakh, when the people 
had collected as usual, such a deadly blast arose that fifteen hun- 
dred persons, men and women, died from it in less than two 
hours. In the same month and year thousands of persons lost 
their lives from starvation in Dehli in a space of five or six days, 
on account of the dearth of corn. The famine raged from 
Multan down to Bengal and Maksudabad, with such violence 
that people were reduced to a very deplorable state. They 
laboured under double difficulties, one the scarcity of grain, and 
the other the want of employment, which equally affected both 
the soldier and the tradesman. 

Mr, Sasti'ugs, Governor General^ imprisoned and sent home by 
orders of the King of England} 

Mr. Hastings, who some years previously had been appointed 
by the King of England as Governor of Bengal, Maksudabad, 
and Azimabad Patna, revolted from his obedience, and paid no 
attention to the King’s orders, declaring that he was a servant of 
the Kings of India.^ The King of England sent another governor 
to Calcutta in his place; and when he ’ arrived in Calcutta, and 

1 [Tin's short Extract has been retained, not for its accuracy, hut for its native 
view of the subject.] 

2 [The Directors of the East India Company.] 
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went to visit Mr. Hastings, that gentleman killed him by the 
power of his sorceries. 

After this, the King of England despatched another officer to 
fill the place of Mr. Hastings at Calcutta ; but that gentleman 
declined to resign charge of the government. At last they de- 
termined on fighting a duel, with the understanding that the victor 
should assume the office of Governor. A day was fixed, and 
on that day they fought a duel. Mr. Hastings escaped, but 
wounded his antagonist in the arm with a pistol-ball, who was 
consequently obliged to return to England. 

The King of England then contrived a plot, and sent to 
Calcutta about four hundred European soldiers, in a vessel under 
the command of Mr. Macpherson, with a letter to Mr. Hastings, 
to the effect that, as in these days he had many battles to fight, 
Mr. Macpherson had been despatched with these soldiers to 
reinforce him, and to render service to him whenever exigency 
might require it. Secret instructions were given to Mr. Macpherson 
and the soldiers to seize Mr. Hastings and forward him to His 
Majesty’s presence. When the ship reached near Calcutta, Mr. 
Macpherson sent the Eoyal letter to Mr. Hastings, and saluted 
him with the fire of guns of the ship. Mr. Hastings, having 
read the letter, embarked in a boat, and, in company of 
the other English officers who were with liim in Calcutta, pro- 
ceeded to welcome Mr. Macpherson. On his approaching the 
vessel, Mr. Macpherson paid a salute, and with a double guard of 
the European soldiers, went from the ship into Mr. Hastings’s 
boat. Immediately on boarding the boat, he ordered the soldiers 
to surround Mr. Hastings, and having thus made him a prisoner, 
showed him the orders for his own appointment as Governor, and 
the warrant which His Majesty had given for the apprehension 
of Mr. Hastings, who saw no remedy but to surrender himself a 
prisoner. Mr. Macpherson sent him to England in a ship under 
the custody of the European guard wffiich had come out for that 
purpose. 
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OP 

MmZK MUHAMMAD BAKHSH. 

[The full title of this work is Tdrilili-i Shahdclat-i Farnikli 
Siyar loa Julu8-i Muhammad Shah. The author, Mirza Mu- 
hammad Bakhsh, was a poet, and wrote under the name Ashob. 
Nothing has been found about him beyond what he himself tells 
us in his Preface. He was a soldier, and served with Nawab 
Mu'inu-l Mulk, “from the beginning to the end of the war with 
Ahmad Shah Abdah.'” He records how in this w-ar he personally 
overthrew and granted quarter to three Abdali horsemen, for 
which exploit he obtained great applause and reward. After- 
wards he served under Khan-khanan (Intizdmu-d daula), and 
obtained a mansah of 2000, with his ancestral title of Kaswar 
Kh^n; but he adds that this title was beyond his deserts, and he 
remained contented with his simple name of Muhammad Bakhsh. 
Subsequently he acted in company with Hmddu-1 Mulk Ghaziu-d 
din Khan. He seems to have been a bold dashing officer, and 
he had several brothers and friends serving with him: His name 
frequently appears in the course of the work when he records 
what he himself did or saw, as in the Extract' which follows. 

The work bears no special relation to the death of Farrukh 
Siyar. The author’s intention w'as to write the history of “the 
hundred years from the death of Aurangzeb to the present 
time, 1196 a.h.’’ (1782 a.d.) ; but Sir H. M. Elliot’s MS. and 
another in the Library of the India Office close with the return 
of Nadir Shah, and the death of Zakariya Khan, governor of the 
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Panjab. The history is very summary up to the beginning of 
the reign of Muhammad Shah, after which it is written in full 
detail. The author acknowledo;es his obligations to the TdrihJi-i 
Muhammad SJidh^ but has also recorded “what he heard from 
trustworthy persons, and what he saw when serving Sultans and 
In his Preface he mentions the works that he used for 
his Introduction. They are the usual authorities : the Ahhar- 
ndma^ Tabakdt-i Akharz^ Ikhdl-ndma-i Jahdngh% “the Journal 
which Jahangir himself wrote in a very pleasant style,” and 
many other works. There are some references also to his own 
poetical productions — a poem of 700 couplets called Falah-dsJioh, 
written at Bhartpur, “ one of the strong fortresses of Suraj Mai 
Jat,” and another called Kdr-ndma, “Book of Deeds, in 3000 
couplets, written by command to celebrate the wars of Nawab 
Mu’iiiu-1 Mulk. 

In the course of the Preface he speaks of the English in highly 
eulogistic terms. He specially mentions Captain Jonathan Scott, 
whose learning and acquirements he extols in verse, and for whose 
encouragement he is grateful. He also acknowledges the counte- 
nance and kindness which he received from Colonel Polier at 
Lucknow. 

Size — 9 inches by 8, 670 pages of 15 lines each.] 

EXTRACT. 

[When Nizdmu-l Mulk went forth fo treat with Nadir Shah, 
the author of this work, with several horsemen consisting of his 
brethren and near relations, by the strength of their horses, but 
with great difidculty and much management, got in front of the 
elephants of iLsaf Jdh Nizamu-l Mulk, and arrived first at the 
battle-field. * * As we were before all, we had the first sight. 
The Persians and others of Nddir^s army, having dismounted 
and picketed their horses, were plundering and ransacking with- 
out check. They had broken open the chests with blows of 
axes and swords, torn in pieces the bags of gold and silver, and 
having scattered the contents on the ground, were engaged in 
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picking them up. Furniture, especially the culinary utensils of 
silver and copper, fell into the hands of the plunderers. 

When we reached the place of meeting, it was dark, and every 
one, great and small, remained on the spot he first reached. His 
Majesty approached with a large escort of men and guns with 
great splendour. Next came the train of the chief ’Azimu-llah 
Kh4.n Zaliiru-d daula Bahadur. His elephant was in armour, 
and he himself rode in an iron howda^ and was clothed in armour 
from head to foot, so that his eyes were the only parts of his 
body that were visible. He was attended by a suitable escort of 
men arid arms, and made his obeisance to his monarch, and his 
saldm to Asaf Jah. Next came the Waztm-l mamdlik Bahadur. 
* * All the chiefs were mounted on elephants clad in armour, in 
war lioivdas of iron variously ornamented, and all the elephant 
riders from the greatest to the least were covered with arms and 
armour from head to foot.] 


CXVII. 

WAKI^AT-I AZFARr. 

[This is one of the works mentioned by Sir H. M. Elliot as 
containing matter for the history of Shah ’Alarn. He did not 
obtain a copy of the work, and all that is known about it is de- 
rived from a letter written to Sir Henry by Sir Walter Elliot. 
It says, “The Wdki’dt-i Azfari is a mere antobiography of an 
individual of no note. This Azfari had some intercourse with 
Ghul'am Kadir in his youth, and gives a few particulars of events 
which passed under his own observation."” From the extracts 
inclosed in this letter it is apparent that the work was written 
after the death of Ghul4m Kddir, which occurred in 1788 a.d.] 
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OXVIIL 

BAHRF-L MAWWAJ 

OF 

MUHAMMAD ’ALf KHAN ANSARf. 

The author of this work is Muhammad ’All Khan Ansari, Ibn 
Izzatu-d daula Hidayatu-llah Khdn, son of Shamsu-d daula 
Lutfu-llah Khan Sadik Tahawwur Jan^. 

o 

Being devoted from his early youth, as most of these authors 
say of themselves, to history and studies subsidiary to it, and 
passing most of his time in the company of those who spoke and 
wrote of these subjects, he detex’mined upon writing a general 
history ; and as he had already written an account of the 
Prophets, he thought he could n’ot do better than devote his time 
to a more secular History, embracing the lives of the Kings who 
in past times have ruled upon the earth ; so that, through both his 
labours combined, he might derive the double reward of hope of 
heaven and advantage upon earth. Relying, therefore, upon 
the help of God, he allowed “ the parrot of his tongue to expatiate 
in the garden of language,” and after spending a very long time 
upon his compilation, he completed it in the year 1209 a.h., 
corresponding with A.p. 1794-5. 

It is a comprehensive 'and useful work, as will be seen from the 
list of contents given below, but it presents nothing particularly 
worthy of extract. 

The work is divided into nine Chapters, and forty-nine Sections, 
fancifully called seas (hahr) and waves (rumj) respectively, and 
hence the title of Bahru-l Mawwdj\ The Tempestuous Sea.” 
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CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1. — Book I. In six Chapters: 1. Peshdadians ; 2. 
Kaidnians ; 3. Tawaifu-1 Muliik ; 4. Sassdnians ; 5. Akasira ; 6. 
Tubbas of Yemen, p. 8. — IL In two Chapters : 1. Ummayides ; 
2. 'Abbdsides, p. 64. — III. In eleven Chapters : 1. Tahirians ; 

2. Saffdrians ; 3. Samanians ; 4. Chaznivides ; 5. Ghorians ; 
6. Buwaihides ; 7. Saljukians ; 8. Khwarizmshahis ; 9. Atabaks ; 
10. Isma’ilians ; 11. Chiefs of Kara Khitdi and Kirmdn, p. 
112. — IV. In eight Chapters: 1. The Caesars ; 2. The Saljtiks 
of Eiim; 3. Danishmandias ; 4. Salifias ; 5. Manguchakias ; 
6. Eulers of Kardman ; 7. Zdlkadarias ; 8. Othmanlis, p. 175. 
— V. On the Sharifs of Mecca and Medina, p. 208. — VI. In 
four Chapters : 1. Turk, the son of Tafath ; 2. Tatdr, and liis 
descendants ; 3. The Mughals ; 4. Pdranjar Kaan, p. 211. — 
VII. In seven Chapters, on Changiz Khdn and his descendants, 
p. 219. — VIII. In five Chapters: 1. Chanbanians; 2. Tlkdnians; 

3. Muzaffarians; 4. Eulers of Kirit ; 5. Saribarans,, p. 274. — 
IX. In Six Chapters : 1. Timur and his descendants ‘2. His 
descendants who ruled in trin and Khurdsdn ; 3. Kara-kuinld 
Turks; 4. Ak-kdinld ; 5. Saffarians ; 6. Nddir Shah, Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, etc., p, 319. 

Size — Large 8vo., containing 437 pages, with 17 lines to 
a page. 

This work is known to me only from a copy in the Library of 
the Eaja of Benares, and I have never heard of any other. A 
ponderous commentary on the Kurdn bears the same title. 
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CXIX. 

’IBRAT-Ni^MA 

OP 

FAKrR KHAIETJ^D Dr^ MUHAMMAD. 

[The author of this work was Fakir Khairu-d din Alldhabadi, 
who also wrote the History of Jaunpur translated by Major 
Pogson and the Bakvant-ndma^ to be hereafter noticed. During 
the latter part of his life he resided at Jaunpur, in the enjoyment 
of a pension from the British Grovernment, which he had earned 
principally by the assistance which he rendered to Mr, Anderson 
in his negociations with the Mahrattas. He left the service of 
Mr. Anderson through sickness, and was afterwards in the service 
of one of the Imperial princes. Subsequently he retired to 
Lucknow, and obtained some favour from the Nawab Sa’adat ’All, 
whom he greatly extols, and whose high sounding titles he 
recites in full as “ Ftimadu-d daulat wau-d dm I’tizadu-1 Isldm 
wau-1 Muslimm Waziru-1 niamalik ’Umdatu-1 Mulk Yaminu-d 
daulat Ifazimu-l Mulk Hawdb Sa’adat ’All Khan Bahadur 
Mub4riz Jang.” The author died about the year 1827. 

The work may be considered as a History of the reigns of 
’Alamgir II. and Shdh ^Alam, for although it begins with Timiir, 
the lives of the Emperors before ’Alamgir are dismissed in a 
very summary way, and occupy altogether only 25 pages. The 
main portion of the work, the reign of Shah 'Alam especially, is 
very full and minute, and the author shows himself particularly 
well acquainted with the affairs of Sindhia, The work is of con- 
siderable length, and is divided into years and many chapters. It 
closes soon after recounting the horrible cruelties practised on the 
Emperor Shah "Alam and his family by the infamous Ghulam 
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K^dir, ^vliose atrocities he describes at length, and whose conduct 
he denounces in the strongest language : The greatest of all the 
calamities that have fallen upon Hindustan were the acts of the 
traitor Ghulam Kadir, which deprived the Imperial house of all 
its honour and dignity, and consigned himself, his relations, 
and his tribe, to everlasting infamy.^’ 

A subsequent chapter describes the death of Ghul4m Kddir, 
whose career induced the author to give his work the title of 
"IbraUiama, '' Book of Warning.*” It extends to 1204 a.h. 
(1790 A.D.), and was written before the end of the reign of Shah 
’Alam. The history is well written, in simple intelligible language, 
and deserves more notice than the limits of this work will allow. 
Some Extracts follow, translated chiefly by the Editor, but a few 
passages are by 

Sir H. Elliot’s copy was bought at Lucknow, and is a folio 14 
inches by 9, containing 500 pages of 25 lines to the page.] 

EXTRACTS. 

Mutiny against ^Imdclu-l MuXIz Ghdziu-d clzn. 

• [Tmadu-1 Mulk, after arranging the revenue and other matters 
(upon the accession of ’Alamgir IL), set about a reformation of 
the cavalry and sin ddgli^ system, which had fallen into a very 
corrupt state. He removed the Emperor from Shdh-Jahandbad 
to Panipat, and then, taking away from the officials of the cavalry 
the lands which they held round the capital, he appointed his 
own officers to manage them. The chiefs of the cavalry, being 
hurt by the deprivation of their sources of income, and being 
encouraged by the Emperor and some of his councillors, were 
clamorous against the wazir^ and sent their wakils to him to 
demand their pay. The ivazir directed Najib Khan to inquire 
into the matter, and he set his son, Zabita Khan, to the work. * * 
The soldiers, dissatisfied with their loakils^ and ready for a 
disturbance, sent thirty or forty of their most violent leaders 

^ [The word Bin seems to have a wider meaning than that suggested in page 136 
Buprd, There were various ddghs. In the Chahdr Gulzdr^ the shamsher (sword) 
ddgh is mentioned.] 
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to get redress for their grievances. These men, complaining 
and railing against their ofidcers, went to the pavilion of the 
wazv% and, collecting there in a mob, raised a great tumult. 
The wamr heard this, and, proud of liis rank and power, came 
fearlessly out to quell the disturbance. The rioters seized 
him, and began to abuse him in terms unmentionable. TTum- 
bers gathered together from every side, and the mob increased. 
They tore off his clothes, and in the struggle his turban even 
fell from his head. Then they dragged him through the streets 
of 'Panipat to their camp. The icazir^s forces, hearing of the 
disturbance, gathered and prepared to fight ; but when they 
saw their master in the hands of the mutineers, they were help- 
less. The chiefs of the dagh went to the wazir with apologies, 
and brought him a turban and such garments as they could 
get. The toazb\ seeing how frightened they were, flew into a 
rage, and reviled them. Meanwhile a message was brought from 
the Emperor to the officers, offering to make himself responsible 
for their pay if they would deliver over the xvazir to him a 
prisoner, and telling them that if he escaped from their hands, 
they would have hard work to get their pay from him. 

The passions of the mob being somewhat quieted, their chiefs 
thought that the best way of saving themselves was to communi- 
cate the Emperor’s message to the loazir. They came humbly 
before him, with importunities, and brought an elephant, on which 
they seated him. Hasan Khan, one of the chiefs, took his seat 
in the lioiodct with him, and attended him as his servant to the door 
of his tent. As soon as the loazfir had alighted, Hasan Khan 
also dismounted from the elephant, and mounting a horse went 
off to the camp. The loazir entered his tent, and sat down. He 
then inquired what had become of Hasan Kh§,n, and on being 
told, he went out and mounted an elephant. His own officers 
and soldiers were collected there, prepared to act, and waited only 
for directions. He gave them orders to kill every man of that 
riotous party, whoever he .might be, and wherever they might 
find him 3 not one was to be allowed to escape with life. The 
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Eohillas of Najib Khan and other adherents fell upon the doomed 
band, and in a short space of time no trace of them was left. 
Many were killed, and a few with (only) a nose and two ears 
escaped by flight. ’Imadu-1 Mulk was much hurt and troubled 
by the part the Emperor had taken. In a few days they re- 
turned to Dehli, and he, leaving the Emperor under the watch 
of his confidants, proceeded to Lahore.] 

^Imddii4 Mulk Ghdzm-d din seizes the tddoiv of Midimhl Mulk. 

[’Imadu-1 Mulk formed the design of recovering Lahore, and 
marched for that purpose from Dehli with a large army, taking 
with him Prince ’j^li Gauhar. They went forward as if on a 
hunting excursion. Under the advice of Adina Beg Khan, he 
sent forward from Ludhiyana a force under the command of 
Saiyid Jainilu-d din Khan, which accomplished the march of 
forty or fifty kos in one day and night, and reached Lahore early 
on the following morning. The widow of Mu’inu-1 Mulk was 
asleep in her dwelling, and awoke to find herself a prisoner. She 
was carried to the camp of ’Imddu-1 Mulk, who, upon her arrival, 
waited upon her, and begged to be excused for what he had done. 
Having consoled her, he kept her near himself, and gave the 
province of Lahore to Adina Beg Khan for a tribute of thirty 
lacs of rupees. Prince ’Ali Gauhar was annoyed by the com- 
plaints and reproaches of the widow of Mu^inu-l Mulk, and tried 
to induce ’Imadu-1 Mulk to reinstate her; but the minister paid 
no heed to his remonstrances, and annoyed him in every way. 
The widow, hurt by the treatment she had received, let loose her 
tongue, and in a loud voice reviled and abused the loazir. She 
added, “This conduct of yours will bring distress upon the 
realm, destruction to Shah-Jahanabad, and dis£:race to the nobles 
and the State. Ahmad Shah Durrani will soon aven^^e this dis- 

o 

graceful act and punish you.” 

Ahmad Shah (Abddli), on hearing of this daring act of 
’Imadu-1 Mulk, came hastily to Lahore. Adina Beg Khan, 
being unable to resist, fled towards Hansi and Hissdr. Trnadu-l 
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Mulk was frin’htened, and by the good oj0B.ces of Prince 
Gauhar, he succeeded in effecting a reconciliation with the widow 
of Mu’inu-1 Mulk. When Ahmad Shah drew near to DeliH, 
’Imadu -1 Mulk had no resource but submission, so he sought 
pardon of his offence through the mediation of the widow. With 
all the marks of contrition he went forth to meet the Shah, and 
the widow intercedino* for him, he was confirmed in his rank and 
ofiB.ce, upon condition of paying a heavy tribute. On the 7th of 
Jumada-1 awwal, 1170 a.h. (28 Jan. 1757 a.d.), he entered the 
fortress of Sh4h-Jahanabad, and had an interview with the 
Emperor ’Alamgir. He remained in the city nearly a month, 
plundering the inhabitants, and very few people escaped being 
pillaged. * * 

When Ahmad Shah demanded the tribute from 'Imddu-1 
Mulk, the latter asked how it could be thought possible for him 
to have such a sum of money 5 but he added that if a force of 
Durranfs and a Prince of the house of Timur were sent with 
him, he might raise a large sum from the country of Sirhind. 
The Abdali named Prince ’Ali Gauhar, but that Prince had been 
greatly pained and disgusted by the wilfulness and want of respect 
shown by ’Iinddu-1 Mulk on their march to Lahore, so he declined. 
* * Tmadu-1 Mulk, having assembled a large force, went into 
Oudh, and Nawab Sliujan-d daula marched boldly out of Luck- 
now^to oppose hini, and took post at Sandi. Conflicts between 
their advanced forces went on for several days, but an agreement 
was arrived at through the medium of Sa'du-llah Khan, by 
which Shuja’u-d daula agreed to pay five lacs of rupees in cash 
to furnish supplies.] 

Transactions of the year 1173 a.h. (1759-60 a.d.). Martrydom 
of ^Alamgir II} 

‘’Imadu-1 Mulk (Ghdziu-d din Khan), who was very apprehen- 
sive of Kajibu-d daula, excited Dattd Sindhia and Jhanku Mah- 

^ [Sir H. M. Elliot selected tMs passage from tlie Ahhbdru-l Muhahhat ; but as it 
was copied verbatim from this work, it has been restored to the rightful owner.] 
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ratta to hostilities against him, and promised them several lacs 
of rupees, on condition of their expelling him from the country 
which he occupied. The Mahratta chiefs accordingly, at the 
head of their southern armies, attacked Najibu-d daula with 
impetuosity, and he, as long as he was able, maintained his 
ground against that force, which was as numerous as ants or 
locusts, till at last, being able to hold out no longer, he took 
refuge in the fort of SakartaL The southrons laid siege to the 
fort, and having stopped the supplies of grain, put him to great 
distress. Sindhia, seeing Najibu-d daula reduced to extremities, 
sent for Tmadud Mulk from Shah-Jahandbad, in order to com- 
plete the measures for chastising him. 

Tmadu-1 Mulk, suspicious of the Emperor, and knowing 
that Tntizamu-d daula Khan-khdn4n was his chief adviser, 
murdered that noble in the very act of saying his prayers. 
He then treacherously sent Mahdi ^Ali Khan, of Kashmir, 
to the Emperor, to report that a most saintly danvesh from 
Kandahar had arrived in the city, who was lodged in the Jcotihi 
of Eiroz Shah, and that he was well worth seeing. The 
Emperor, who was very fond of visiting fcddrs^ and particularly 
such a one as had come from the country of Ahmad Shah, 
became extremely desirous of seeing him, and went to him 
almost unattended. When he reached the appointed place, he 
stopped at the door of the chamber where his assassins were 
concealed, and Mahdi Ali Khdn relieved him of the sword which 
he had in his hand, and put it by. As he entered tho house, 
the curtains were down and fastened to the ground- Mirza 
Babar, son of I zzu-d dm, son-in-law of the Emperor, beginning 
to suspect foul play, drew his sword, and wounded several of the 
conspirators. Upon this the myrmidons of ’Imddu-1 Mulk 
surrouuded and took him prisoner ; and having taken the sword 
from him, placed him in a ‘palm'kin, and sent him back to the 
royal prison. Some evil-minded Mughals were expecting the 
Emperor in the chamber, and when they found him there un- 
attended and alone, they jumped up, and inflicting on him 
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repeated wounds with their daggers, brought him to the ground, 
and then threw his body out of the window, stripped off all the 
clothes, and left the corpse stark naked. After lying on the 
ground for eighteen hours, his body was taken up by order of 
Mahdi ’AU Khan, and buried in the sepulchre of the Emperor 
Humaytin.^ This tragedy occurred on Thursday, the 20th of 
Eabi'u-s sani, 1173 a.h. (30th Nov. 1759 a.d.). On the same 
day a youth named Muhiu-1 Millat, son of Muhiu-s Sunnat, son 
of Kain Bakhsh, was raised to the throne with the title of Shah 
Jahan II. 

Tmadu-1 Mulk hastened to Sakart&l, and came to an under- 
standing with Najibu-d daula. In the mean time, the report of 
Ahmad Shah Durranfs invasion spread among the people. 
Tmadud Mulk, in fear of his life, saw no other means of safety 
than in seeking the protection O’f Siiraj .Mai, and accordingly 
departed without delay for that chiefs territory. Please God, an 
account of the arrival of Shdh Durrani shall be related hereafter. 

Inmlt to Shah ^ A lam. 

It is a custom among the Hindus that at the hoH festival they 
throw dust upon each other, and indulge in practical jokes. On 
the 14th of Juraada-1 awwai, in the. twenty- eighth year of the 
reign of His Majesty Shdh •’Alam, when this festival occurred, 
Anand Rao Narsi dressed up a person in fine garments to 
represent the Emperor, and applied long false mustaches and 
a beard to his lips and chin. The person was placed on an old 
bedstead, with a lad in his arms, in the dress of a woman, to 
represent the Emperof s daughter, whom he very tenderly loved, 
and always kept in his presence when he went out in a litter or 
on an elephant. The bedstead was carried on the shoulders of 

The circumstances of this Emperor’s death, are not mentioned by the ordinary 
authorities. Dow is the most circumstantial. Compare Mill’s British India., vol. ii. 
p. 473; G-rant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas, vol. ii. p. 137; Seir Mutaqherin , 
vol. ii. p. 166 ; Life of Hafiz Bahmat Khan^ p. 57 ; Elphinstone’s India, vol. ii. p. 
635 ; Scott’s History of the Deccan, vol. ii. p. 236; Dow’s History of India, vol. ii. 
p. 473 ; Franklin’s Shah Aulum, p. 13. 
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four men, and before it went several persons of low caste in the 
habit of the Emperor*’s attendants, with clubs, umbrellas, and 
other insignia of royalty in their hands. In this manner they 
proceeded in regular procession, beating drums, and surrounded 
by a multitude of spectators. They passed by the Jah4n-nunm 
palace, where the Emperor was sitting. This great insolence, 
however, excited no indignation in His Majesty’s noble mind ; 
but, on the contrary, he ordered a reward of five hundred rupees 
to be given to those persons. Shah Nizamu-d din, who was an 
enemy of i^nand Eao, availed himself of the opportunity, and 
having succeeded in kindling the Emperor’s anger, represented 
the matter on His Majesty’s part to Maharaja Sindhia, in whose 
camp ^nand Eao resided. * * The Mahardja was highly in- 
censed on being informed of this disrespectful and impudent 
proceeding, and immediately ordered that the tents of j^^nand 
Eao should be plundered, and that he should be sent to Eaj 
Muhammad, ddrogha of artillery. No sooner was the order 
passed than his tents and all his property were given up to 
plunder, and he himself was seized and placed in front of a gun. 
The Emperor, on being informed of the orders which the 
Maharaja had given, sent one of bis eunuchs to tell the Mahar4ja 
that His Majesty was pleased to pardon the oflender ; but that 
lie hoped, as a warning to others, the Maharaja would turn him 
out of his camp. Orders were, accordingly given by the 
Maharaja, he was called back from the gun, and his life was 
spared ; but he was disgraced and banished from the presence. 
Anaiid Edo remained concealed in the camp for a few days, and 
after having collected his property which was left from tlxe spoil, 
he went away to XJjjain. 

Thiutieth Tear of the Reign, 1202 a.h. ( 1787-8 a.d.). 

Atrocities of Glmldm Kddir. 

[When Ghulam EadirKhan and Isma’il Beg Khdn had made 
their way into Delill by the contrivance of Ndzir Mansur 'All 
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Khan and the connivance of the Mughal chiefs, Ghulam Kadir 
assumed the chief authority. He began to oppress the citizens, 
and demanded money from the Emperor. These proceedings 
made the Emperor very angry. Ghulain Kadir went to the 
Emperor to ask him for the pay of the soldiers, and for some 
supplies to maintain his own dignity. The Emperor replied that if 
he possessed any money, he would not withhold it. Ghulam 
Kadir replied that one of the Princes must be placed in his 
charge, so that he might go and fight with the Mahrattas. The 
Emperor told him to go out of the city to hunt, and that 
Sulaim4n Shukoh should then be sent to him. He accordingly 
departed, and fixed his head-quarters near the hotila of Firoz 
Shah. Afterwards the Prince was mounted on an elephant 
and was brought with his retinue to the camp. The officers 
presented their nazars^ and five hundred horse, a regiment of foot 
and four guns were placed at the door of the Prince’s tent as a 
guard. ^ * 

Ghulam Kadir proceeded to the palace, * * and urged the 
Emperor to procure money from somewhere and to give it to 
him for the pay of the troops. At this juncture a message 
was brought to Ghulam K4dir from the Malika Zamdniya (the 
queen dowager), offering to give him ten lacs of rupees, on con- 
dition of Shah ’Alam being deposed, of Prince Bedar Bakht, 
son of the late Emperor Ahmad Sh4h, being raised to the throne, 
and the fort and city being placed in his possession. Ghulam 
Kadir agreed to this, and confirmed the plan by his word and 
covenant, expressing his devotion to the house of Babar. On the 
26th Shawwal, 1202 a.h. (31st July, 1788 a.d.), he went to the 
palace, attended by five hundred men, to demand money for the 
soldiers, and to express his fears of the Emperor. On the Emperor 
inquiring what he meant, he replied that his enemies and detractors 
had raised suspicions against him in the Emperor’s mind, and to 
guard against this he required that the charge of the palace 
should be placed in the hands of his own people, so that he might 
come and state freely what he had to represent. , The Emperor 
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replied that he seemed destined to be the ruin of the royal 
house, and that his name would stand infamous on the page of 
history. Nazir Mansur ’AH Ehdn observed that IsmaHl Khan 
was present with a statement and agreement, and that (for con- 
firming it by oath) he had also brought the Holy Kuran. He 
was called forward, the compact was confirmed upon the Holy 
Kuran, under the signatures of himself and Grliulam Kadir. The 
Emperor said, “ I place myself under the protection of the Kuran, 
and submit to your wishes.” 

Having obtained the Emperor’s consent, the Nazir placed the 
gates of the palace in charge of Ghulam Kddir’s men. * * Four 
thousand horse were posted in and about the palace, * * and all 
the environs were in the possession of the men of Grhuldm Kadir 
and the Mirzd (Bedar Bakht). They took possession of the doors 
of the female apartments, beat the eunuchs with stones and sticks, 
seized upon the goods and furniture, and took the wardrobe and the 
store-rooms out of the hands of the royal servants. A few personal 
attendants and eunuchs were alb that remained with the Emperor. 
Is 0 one was left who could go out to ascertain what was passing, 
and the Emperor was in great trouble and anxiety. At that 
moment Prince Akbar said, One choice is yet left : if you will 
allow ns, we brothers will all fall upon those traitors, and will 
bravely encounter martyrdom.” He replied, ‘‘ No one can 
escape the decrees of the Almighty, there is no contending 
against doom ; the power is now in the hands of others.” Prince 
Akbar raised a great cry, drew his sword, and placed it to his 
throat to kill himself. The Emperor snatched the sword from 
Ins hand, and put it to his own throat. A cry arose from all who 
were present, and the noise spread through the palace.. Grlmlani 
Kadir came in alarmed. The Emperor, with great politeness, 
called him near, and placing his head upon his own breast, said in 
his ear, ‘‘Twenty lacs of rupees have been provided, but let them 
be expended in the business of the Mahrattas, and not in a way 
that will bring censure and lasting disgrace upon me.” * * 

On the 27th Shaw.wal Ghulam Kddir, having come to an 
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'Understanding with Isma’il Beg Khan, went into the presence of 
the Emperor, who was seated in his private apartments, and began 
to speak fawningly. The Emperor said, “ I relied upon your 
promise and your oath on the Kurkin, and kept myself in private, 
tell me what you require, for I have no remedy.” Grhulam Kadir 
frowned and replied, have no reliance on you. He who speaks 
of sitting in private should give up the claim to sovereignty.” 
At that moment Gul Muhammad Khdn brought forward Prince 
Bedar Bakht. Ghulam Kadir insolently stepped forward, and 
took the Emj)eror’s dagger from his girdle, while his companions 
wrested the swords from the hands of the Princes. The 
Emperor'’s personal attendants and the eighteen Princes were 
removed to the saldtin} Ghuldni Kadir then took the hand of 
Prince Bedar Bakht, and placed him on the royal seat. The 
chiefs who were present made their offerings, and the drums 
were beaten to proclaim the name of Bedar Bakht. He thus 
ascended the throne on the 27th Shawwal, 1204 a.h. (22nd 
June, 1790). 

On the 8th Zi-1 ka'da Ghulam Kadir sent his stern officers 
to Bedar Bakht for ten lacs of rupees. He excused himself, 
saying that the Imperial family had been swept clean, but he 
would send what he could scrape together. He sent some vessels 
of silver and other articles, and said that if more was required, 
application should be made to Sindhia and the Eajas who were 
well affected • towards the Imperial throne. Rohilla '*AU said, 

Your Majesty must go into the private apartments, for the 
money will not be obtained without some trouble.” He said, ‘‘If 
there is any more money, you are welcome to it. I came out of 
the saldtin with a shirt and an old pair of trowsers, which I still 
have ; but you know all about it.” Ghuldm Kadir took the gold 
and silver-mounted articles from the apartments of Shah 'Alani 
and the princes and princesses, then piled them in a heap and 
burnt them, and sent the metal to the mint to be coined. He 

^ [This word recurs, and, as here used, it probably is an abbreyiatiou of the words 
' dcorhi saldtin, apartments of the Princes. (See suprd, p. 141 .)] 
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took several cart-loads of swords, daggers, and muskets, beloTiging 
to the Emperor and Princes ; some he gave to his companions, 
and some he sent to the store-house. 

Sh^h ’i^lam and the Princes were kept as prisoners in the 
Moti Mahall. Ghulam Kadir ordered that Prince Akbar and 
Prince Sulaiman Shukoh should be bound and whipped by the 
carpet-spreaders. Shah 'Alam exclaimed, Whatever is to be 
done, do to me ! These are young and innocent."’ Bedar Baklit 
now came in. Ghulam Eadir abused them, and put every one of 
them in the hot sunshine. Bedar Bakht, having sat there a 
little while, informed him how to find money, and said, “My 
servants are at your command, threaten them, and ask for it.*'"’ 
The female attendants of the palace were then bound, and hot 
oil being poured on the palms of their hands and their feet, they 
gave information of two ice vaults from which a box of gold, 
silver and mounted vessels was taken. * * Shah ’Alam was 
sitting in the sun and complaining, when Ghulam Kddir said to 
some truculent Afghans, “ Throw this babbler down and blind 
him."’ Those men threw him down, and passed the needle into 
his eyes. They kept him down safe on the ground for a time 
with blows of sticks, and Ghulam Kadir asked him derisively if 
he saw anything, and he replied, “Nothing but the Holy Kuran 
between me and you.’’ All night long he and his children and 
the women of his palace kept up loud cries. Ghuldm Eddir re- 
mained that night in the Moti Mahall, and hearing these cries, ho 
writhed like a snake, and directed his servants to beat and kill 
those who made them. But some of these men dreaded the 
questioning of the day of judgment, and held their hands. 


On the 9th Zi-1 ka’da, * * Ghuldm Eadir said to Bedar Bakht, 
“ Come out, and I will show you a sight.” Perforce, he went out 
of the door, and sat down, Ghulam Eddir went to Shah ’Alam, 



in your power, cut off my head, for it is better to die than to live 
like this.” Ghulam Eadir sprang up, and threw himself upon the 
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Emperor’s bosom^ Kandahan Khan and Purdil Khan seized his 
hands, two of their companions held his feet ; Kandahari Khan 
tore out one of his eyes, and that bloodthirsty reckless ruffian 
tore out the other with his own hands, amid the wailings of the 
Emperor. Ghul4m Kadir then gave orders that the needle 
should be passed into the eyes of Prince Akbar, Sulaiman Shukoh, 
and Ahsan Bakht. The ladies came from behind their curtains, 
and threw themselves at the feet of Ghulam Kadir, to pray for 
mercy; but he kicked them on their breasts, and sent them away. 
The heart of Miyar^ Si^^gh was in flames, and, overpowered with 
rage, he cried, Ghulani Kadir ! cease your fury, and withdraw 
your hands from these helpless (princes) ; for if you do not, you 
will hardly escape from me.’^ Seeing his passion, Ghulam Kadir 
arose, and said, Pinion all three of them, and I will consider 
what to do with them another time.’’ He then ordered some' of 
his followers who were present to beat them with sticks till they 
were senseless, and to put them in prison. Then he called for 
a painter, and said, Paint my likeness at once, sitting, knife in 
hand, upon the breast of Shah ’Alam, digging out his eyes.” He 
then forbad his attendants to bring any food or water either to 
Shah ’Alam or his sons. 

The poor Emperor kept groaning and crying, but no one 
heeded him. Next day Bedar Bakht sent two surgeons to 
dress his wounds, and ordered him to be supplied with water. 
His servants reported to him that the poor Emperor’s eyes 
were running with blood, and that the (only) water he had 
to drink was what flowed from his eyes. * * Ghulam Kadir 
went to Shdh ’Alam, and seizing him by the beard, said, “ I have 
inflicted all this severity upon you for your faults, but I spare 
your life for God’s sake, otherwise I should have no scruple in 
tearing you limb from limb.” On the 12th Zi-1 ka’da he went 
into the jewel-house, and took out a chest and a box of jewels ; he 
also took several copies of the Kicrdn^ and eight large baskets of 
books out of the library. On the 13th his spies informed him 

^ [A very doubtful name. It is variously mitten “ Matir,” ** BiyAr/’ etc.] 
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that two sisters of Sulaimdn Shukoh, one aged five years and 
the other four, had died from thirst. When he heard it, he 
laughed and said, Let them be buried where they lie.” One of 
his men went to Beddr Bakht, and said, “ Ghulam Kddir wants 
the jewels you have.” The Prince immediately brought them 
out of his private apartments, and handed them over. 

day Ghulam Kddir, taking Bedar Bakht with him, went 
to Malika Zamaniya and Sahiba Mahall,^ and said, “ Where is 
the money that was promised ? ” They said, ‘‘ What you demand 
from us is a mere fancy and dream of yours.” When he heard 
this, he sent a person into the private apartments, with directions 
to bring them both out, with only the garments they stood upright 
in, and to seize upon all the money and valuables which could 
be found. Accordingly they took Malika Zamaniya and Sahiba 
Mahall in the dresses they were wearing (bd Iibds4 badan)^ and 
placing them in a rath^ conducted them with three hundred 
attendants to the Moti Mahall. Workmen were then sent in 
to break down the roof and walls. Neither Nadir Shah, Ahmad 
Shah Durrani, nor Taraji Bhao, had ever dreamed of plunder- 
ing the ladies of the harem; but now all the valuables, the 
accumulations of fifty or sixty years, were brought out. * * 

On the 25th Zi-1 ka’da Ghulam Kadir called Prince Akbar, 
Sulaimdn Shukoh, and. the other Princes, nineteen in number, 
before him, and with harsh words called upon them to sing and 
dance before him. They declined ; but he would not listen to 
them, saying that he had long heard praises of their singing and 
dancing. He then commanded his attendants to cut of the 
Princes’ noses if they did not sing. The Princes and boys, seeing 
there was no escaping from his commands, did as they were 
directed, and sang and danced. He was very pleased, and asked 
them what recompense they desired. They said, Our father and 
children are in great want of water and food, we ask for some.” 
He gave his consent. He then turned all his attendants out of 

^ [Both these ladies were widows of Muhammad Shah. The former was a daughter 
of the Emperor Farrukh Siyar.] 
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the room, and, placing his head upon the knees of Prince Akbar, 
went to sleep, leaving his sword and knife in their presence. He 
closed his eyes for an hour (so! at) ^ and then getting up, he slapped 
each of them on the neck, and said, Can such (craven) spirits 
entertain the idea of reigning ? I wanted to try your courage. If 
you had any spirit, you would have made an end of me with my 
sword and dagger.” Then abusing them in foul disgusting words, 
he sent them out of his presence. 

Afterwards he called for Bedar Bakht and his brothers, and 
placed wine before them. With his own hands he several times 
filled the cups, and they continued drinking till evening, when they 
got up and danced and sang, and acted disgracefully. A eunuch 
came in, and told him that a daughter of Shah ’Alam, a child of 
ten years old, had died of hunger and thirst crouching on the 
earth. He cried, ^‘Bury her just as she is, in the place where she 
lies.*” When Eaja Miyar Singh heard of these things, he sent 
bread and provisions for Shah Alam and his children. Ghuldni 
Kadir was angry — ^he sent for the E4ja, and frowning at him, 
asked, What concern have you with those men ? Remove your 
people from the watch, for I will place Eohillas to keep guard.” 
The Rdja told him that the day of retribution for these deeds 
was approaching, and that it was not well to offend the chiefs. 
He replied that he would do whatever came into his heart. * * 

On the 17tli Zi-1 ka’da (sic) Wai Khaili (his myrmidon) 
reported to him that he had probed the walls of the apartments of 
Malika Zamaniya and Sdhiba Mahall till he had made them like 
sieves, that he had stripped everybody, and that no hole had been 
left unsearched by his fingers. He had found a few pearls. One 
of Bedar Bakht’s ladies had died of fright at what was passing, 
and now the Afghans, having stripped the ladies, were thinking 
about taking them with (without ?) gowns or bodices.^ He 
added, ‘‘ The power is in your hands, but it is not well to 
cast such shame upon the honour of princes.” It all depended 
on his pleasure, but Ghuldm Kadir replied that when the Em- 
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peror’s servants plundered his father’s private apartments, they 
had done worse than that to his women.^ “Now/' said he, 
“it shall be a sight for the time, for my men shall take the hands 
of kings' daughters, conduct them home, and . take possession of 
their persons without marriage.’’ He then ordered W ai Khaili 
to go and take possession of the house of Khairu-n iiisa Begam, 
sister of Shah ’Alara, to strip her daughters and women naked, 
and to search for jewels. After taking * * all they could find, he 
asked the Princes for gold, and they replied, “You have taken 
all we have, and we are now ready to die.” At his command the 
stony-hearted carpet-spreaders beat them so that the blood gushed 
from their mouths and noses. Then they placed the Princes in 
the mldtm. 

Ghulam Kadir heard from Wai Khaili of the beauty of 
the daughters of Mirza Haika and Mirza Jaika (?), and when 
he was sitting in the Moti Mahall in the evening, he ordered 
these unhappy ladies to be placed before him without veils or 
curtains. He was pleased with their beauty, showed them to his 
boon companions, and acted indecently to every one of them. 
When Bedar Bakht was informed of this, he beat himself upon the 
head and bosom, and sent an attendant to the ruffian, to dissuade 
him from such actions. He replied (sarcastically), “ What power 
has this slave to do anything against His Majesty?” He (Bedar 
Bakht) then wrote to Eaja Miyar Singh, who shuddered when 
he read the letter, and went to Ghulam Kddir, The Raja called 
Ghulam Kadir out'of that private room, and said to him, “ It is 
not right to deal thus with the daughters of enemies. No one 
seizes sons and daughters for the faults of their fathers. Shah 
'Alam did not cast any evil looks upon the daughters or sisters 
of your father ; refrain from such proceedings." Ghuldm Kddir 
answered (in coarse teryns to the effect) that he intended to take 
them into his harem and make them his concubines, and as for 

^ [“ On this occasion the Emperor is said by tradition to have transmuted Ghul^im 
Eadir Ehan into a haram page.” — Keene's Fall of the Mughal Empire^ pp. 101, 
200. There is no mention of this in the 'IhraUndma^ and the narrative is rather 
against the tradition.] 
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the other Princesses, he would give them to his Afghans, so that 
they might have a chance of bringing forth men of courage. 
Eaja Miyar Singh, against the will of Ghulam Kadir, went into 
the room, cast a sheet over (the Princesses’ heads), and sent 
them home.] 


Death of Glmldm Kadir, 

[It is said that on the 18th Eabfu-l awwal, Ghulam Kadir 
{after heing defeated by the forces of Bindhici)^ started oif for 
Ghaus-kada, his home, with only a few trusted followers mounted 
on swift horses. In the darkness of the night his companions lost 
him ; he went one way, and they went another. He endeavoured 
to find them, but did not succeed. The road was full of water and 
mud, and the horse putting his foot into a hole, rolled Ghuldm 
Kadir to the ground. The night was dark, and the way bristled 
with thorny acacias, so that he knew not which way to turn. When 
the morning came, he looked around, and seeing some inhabited 
place, he proceeded thither. On reaching the habitation, he put 
his head into the house of a brahman. The master of the house, 
seeing a stranger in such a state, asked him what was the matter. 
Ghulam K4dir answered that * * / But his own action betrayed 
him. He took off a diamond ring from his finger, and gave it to 
the housekeeper as an inducement to guard him all day, and to 
guide him at night towards Ghaus-kada. The brahman knew of 
his infamous character and evil deeds. The brahman himself, 
in days gone by, had suffered at the hands of the ruffian, and his 
village had been ravaged. His oppressor was now in his power, 
and he made the door fast. * * 

The brahman, went in search of some chief who would appreciate 
the information he had to give, and was led by fortune to the 
tents of ’Ali Bahadur, to whom he communicated his intelligence. 
’AU Bahadur showed him great attention, and sent a large party 
of horse forward with him, while he himself followed. * * The 
horsemen entered the brahman^ s house, seized their prisoner, and 

^ [The words of the answer are not complete.] 
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bound him. With various indignities they brought him to ’All 
Bahidur, * * who sent him to the fort of the Mahrattas, * * 
under charge of Eana Khan, who put a chain upon his legs, a 
collar on his neck, and conveyed him in a bullock-carriage to 
Sindhia, guarded by two regiments of sepoys and a thousand 
horse. * * On the 4th Jumada-s sani, under the orders of Sindhia, 
the ears of Ghulam Kadir were cut off and hung round his neck, 
his face was blackened, and he was carried round the camp and 
city. Kext day his nose and upper lip were cut off, and he was 
again paraded. On the third day he was thrown upon the 
ground, his eyes were torn out, and he was once more carried 
round. After that his hands were cut off, then his feet, and last 
of all his head. The corpse was then hung neck downwards from 
• a tree. A trustworthy person relates that a black dog, white round 
the eyes, came and sat under the tree and licked up the blood as 
it dripped. The spectators threw stones and clods at it, but still 
it kept there. On the third day, the corpse disappeared and the 
dog also vanished. Maharaja Sindhia sent the ears and eye- 
balls to the Emperor Shah "Alam.] 
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OP 

-RKM ohatae man. 

This work, which is also called AHibdru-l Nawddir, “ Accounts 
of Bare Things,” was composed by Rai Chatar M4n Kayath in the 
year 1173 a.h. (1759 a.d.)» the last sheets being finished only, a 
week before his death. As it was left in an unconnected shape, 
it was arranged and edited, after his death, by his grandson, Rdi 
Bhan Eaizada, in 1204 a.h. (1789-90 a.d.), as is shown by a 
chronogram in the Preface ; but as the work ends with the 
accession of the nominal Emperor Shah Jahan the Second in 
A.H. 1173, it is evident that the Editor has added nothing to his 
grandfather's labours.' 

The Editor states that when Chatar Man had travelled the road 
of eternity, he, as a dutiful grandson, was anxious to display this 
nosegay of wisdom to some effect, in order that those who wander 
in the garden of eloquence might, by a close inspection of its 
beauties, which are endowed with perpetual verdure, feel the bud 
of their heart expand with delight. 

Tlh^ 'OhaJidr Gulshdn or Four Gardens,” is, as the name im- 
plies, divided into four Books, and is said by the Editor to contain 
so much information in a small compass that it resembles the 
ocean placed in a cup. The historical part is a mere abstract, 
and of no value, nor are any authorities quoted for its state- 
ments ; but the work has other points of interest, especially 
in the matter of the Biographies of the Muhammadan saints, 
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which are written in a true spirit of belief, though the writer 
is a Hindu. The accounts of the Hindu fakirs^ the Itine- 
raries, and the . Statistical Tables of the twenty-two suhas of 
Hindustan, are also useful, though it is to be regretted that 
the latter are not given in sufficient detail to enable us to institute 
safe comparisons between its results and those given in the 
A in-i AkharL 

CONTENTS. 

Book I. The Kings of Hindustan from Judhishthira to the 
fall of the Mughal empire, with a statistical account of the several 
siihas of Hindustan proper, and of their Rulers and Saints, 
p. 4. — IL An account of the southern subas of India, and of 
their Rulers and Saints, p. 147. — III. Itineraries from Dehli to 
the different quarters of India, p. 219. — IV. An account of the 
Hindu fakirs^ p. 232. 

The Cliahdr Gulslmi is common in India, and I have seen 
several copies, none conspicuously good, except that in the 
possession of ISTawab ’Ah Muhammad Khan of Jhajjar. 

. Size — Quarto, 560 pages of 13 lines each. 
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CXXL 

TXRrKH-I IBRii:HrM KHi^N. 

[According to the author’s statement in his Preface, These 
^vonderfnl events, forming a volume of warning for men of saga- 
city, are chronicled by the hasty pen of the humblest of slaves, 
’All Ibrahim Khan, during the administration of the illustrious 
noble of celestial grandeur, the centre of the circle of prosperity, 
the ally of foe-crushing victory, the sun of the firmament of 
wisdom, the unfurler of the standards of pomp and dignity, the 
excellent prince bearing the highest titles, the privy councillor of 
His Majesty the King of England, the chief of mighty and 
magnificent rulers, — the Grovernor Greneral, Charles, Earl of 
Cornwallis, may his good fortune last for ever ! ” 

At the end of the volume we are informed that “ this book, 
composed by the illustrious Nawab Ibrahim Khan Bahadur, was 
completely written from beginning to end by the pen of Mulla 
Bakhsh at the town of Benares, and was finished in 1201 a.h. 
(1786 A.D.). 

This work is very valuable for the clear and succinct account 
it gives of the Mahrattas. The whole of it was translated 
for Sir H. M. Elliot by the late Major Fuller, and is here 
printed with the exception of some unimportant passages, and 
the account of the battle of Panipat, which has been previously 
drawn from another work written by one who took part in the 
battle. 

Size — 6 inches by 4 : 219 pages of 9 lines each.] 

EXTRACTS. 

As the comprehension of the design of this work is dependent 
on a previous acquaintance with the origin and genealogy of 

17 


YOL. Yin. 
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Bdlaji Rao, the elocjueDt pen will first proceed to the discussion 
of that subject. 

Origin and Genealogy of the Mahrattas. 

Be it not hidden, that in the language of the people of the 
Dakhin, these territories and their dependencies are called 
Dihast,” ^ and the inhabitants of the region are styled 
^‘Mahrattas.’’ The Mahratti dialect is adopted exclusively by 
these classes, and the chieftainship of the Mahrattas is centred in 
the Bhonsla tribe. The lineage of the Bhonslas is derived from 
the X/dipur Eajas, who bear the title of E^na ; and the first of 
these, according to popular tradition, was one of the descendants 
of Nauslhrwan. At the time when the holy warriors of the 
army of Islam subverted the realms of Tran, Naushirwan^s 
descendants were scattered in every direction ^ and one of them, 
having repaired to Hindustan, was promoted to the dignity of a 
Eaja. In a word, one of the Eand’s progeny afterwards quitted 
the territory of U^dipiir, in consequence of the menacing and dis- 
ordered aspect of his affairs, and having proceeded to the country 
of the Dakhin, fixed his abode in the Carnatic. The chiefs of 
the Dakhin, regarding the majesty of his family with respect and 
reverence, entered into the most amicable relations with him. 
His descendants separated into two families 5 one the Aholias, 
the other the Bhonslas. 

Memoir of 8dhuji, of the tribe of Bhonslas. 

Sdhuji was first inrolled among the number of Nizam Shah^s 
retainers, but afterwards entered into the service of Ibrahim 
’Adil Shah, who was the ruler of the Kokan. In return for the 
faithful discharge of his duties, he received in jdgir ilnQ pa^g anas 
of Puna, etc., where he made a permanent settlement after the 
manner of the zaminddrs. Towards the close of his life, having 
attained the high honour of serving the Emperor Jahdngir, he 
was constantly in attendance on him, while his son Sivaji stayed. 

^ [Properly deshasth,'' See Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 11.] 
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at i\i%jagh\ As Ibrahim ’Adil Shah for the space of two years 
was threatened with impending death, great disorder and con- 
fusion prevailed in his territories from the long duration of his 
illness ; and the troops and retainers, whom he had stationed here 
and there, for the purpose of garrisoning the forts, and protecting 
the frontier of the Kokan, abandoned themselves to neglect in 
consequence of their master’s indisposition. 

Memoir of Sim, the son of Sdliii, 

* ^ Ultimately, the Emperor Aurangzeb, the bulwark of re- 
ligion, resolved upon proceeding to the Dakhin, and in the year 
1093 A.H. bestowed fresh lustre on the city of Aurangabad by 
the favour of his august presence. For a period of twenty-five 
years he strove to subvert the Mahratta rule; but as several 
valiant chieftains displayed the utmost zeal and activity in uphold- 
ing their dynasty, their extermination could not be satisfactorily 
accomplished. Towards the close of His Majesty’s lifetime, a 
truce was concluded with the Mahrattas, on these terms, viz. 
that three per cent, out of the revenues drawn from the Imperial 
dominions, in the Dakhin should be allotted to them by way of 
mr deshmiikhi; and accordingly Ahsan Khan, commonly called 
Mir Malik, set out from the threshold of royalty with the docu- 
ments confirming this grant to the Mahrattas, in order that, after 
the treaty had been duly ratified, he might bring the chiefs of 
that tribe to the court of the monarch of the world. However, 
before he had had time to deliver these documents into their 
custody, a royal mandate was issued, directing him to return and 
bring back the papers in question with him. About tliis time, 
His Majesty Aurangzeb ’Alamgir hastened to the eternal gardens 
of Paradise, at which period his successor Shah ’Alarn (Bahddur 
Shah) was gracing the Dakhin with his presence. The latter 
settled ten per cent, out of the produce belonging to the peasantry 
as sar deshmiikhi on the Mahrattas, and furnished them with the 
necessary documents confirming the grant.^ 

1 See supra, Yol. YII. p. 408. 
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When Shah ’j4^1am (Bahddur Shdh) returned from the Dakhin 
to the metropolis, Laud Xhan remained behind to officiate for 
Amiru-l iimard Zii-l fikar Khan in the government of the pro- 
vinces. He cultivated a good understanding with the Mahrattas, 
and concluded an amicable treaty on the following footing, viz. 
that in addition to the above-mentioned grant of a tithe as 
sar desJwmJiM^ a fourth of whatever amount was collected in the 
country should be their property, while the other three-fourths 
should be paid into the royal exchequer. This system of division 
was accordingly put in practice; but no regular deed granting 
the fourth share, which in the dialect of the Dakhin is called 
cJiaiith, was delivered to the Mahrattas. When Muhammad 
Farrukh Siyar sat as Emperor on the throne of Dehli, he enter- 
tained the worst suspicions against iimard Saiyid Husain 

’AH Khan, the chief of the Barha Saiyids. He dismissed him to 
a distance from his presence by appointing him to the control of 
the province of the Dakhin. On reaching his destination, the 
latter applied himself rigorously to the task of organizing the 
affairs of that kingdom ; but royal letters were incessantly de- 
spatched to the address of the chief of the Mahrattas, and more 
especially to Rdja Sahu, urging him to persist in hostilities with 
Amzru-l umard, * * 

In the year 1129 a.h. (1717 a.d.), by the intervention of Mu- 
hammad Anwar Khdn Burhdnpuri and Sankardji Malhar, he 
concluded a peace with the Mahrattas,^ on condition that they 
would refrain from committing depredations and robberies, and 
would always maintain 18,000 horsemen out of their tribe wholly 
at the service of the Nd%im of the Dakhin. At the time that 
this treaty was ratified, he sealed and delivered the docu- 
ments confirming the grant of the fourth of the revenues, and 
the sar deslmukhi of the province of the Dakhin, as well as the 
proceeds of the Kokan and othet territories, which were designated 
as their ancient dominions. At the same period Rdja Sahu 
appointed Balaji, son of Basu Nath (Biswa Ndth), who belonged 
1 See supra, YoL YU, p. 466. 
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to the class of Kokani Brahmins, to fill the post of his mkil at 
the Court of the Emperor ; and in all the districts of the six 
provinces of the Dakhin he appointed two revenue commissioners 
of his own, one to collect the sar desImiukJii, and the other to 
receive the fourth share or chaiUh. * * 

Amiru-l umard Husain ’AH, having increased the mansabs 
held by Balaji, the son of Basu Ndth, and Sankaraji Malhar, 
deputed them to superintend the affairs of the Dakhin, and sent 
them to join ’Alim ’AH Khan. * * After the death of Bdlaji, 
the son of Basu Nath, his son, named Bdji Eao, became fiis 
successor, and Holkar, who was a servant of Balaji E4o, having 
urged the steed of daring, at his master’s instigation, at full speed 
from the Dakhin towards Malwa, put the (suhaddr) Giridhar 
Bahadur to death, on the field of battle. After this occurrence, 
the government of that province was conferred on Muhammad 
Khan Bangash ; but owing to the turbulence of the Mahrattas, he 
was unable to restore it to proper order. On his removal from 
office, the administration of that region was entrusted to Eaja 
Jai Singh Sawdi. Dnity of faith and religion strengthened 
the bonds of amity between Baji E&o and Baja Jai Singh ; and 
this circumstance was a source of additional power and influence 
to the former, insomuch that during the year 1146 (1733 a.d.) he 
had the audacity to advance and make an inroad into the confines 
of Hindustan. The grand iva^ir ’Itimadu-d daula Kamru-d 
din Khan was first selected by the Emperor Muhammad Shah 
to oppose him, and on the second occasion Muzaffar Khan, the 
brother of Samsamu-d daula Khan-dauran. These two, having 
entered the province of Mdlwd, pushed on as far as Sironj, but 
Bdji Eao returned to the Dakhin without hazarding an engage- 
ment. * * 

"In the second year after the above-mentioned date, Bdji 
Eao attempted another invasion of Hindustan, when the 
ivazir ’Itimadu-d daula Kamru-d din Khdn Bahadur and the 
Nawab Khdn-daurdn Khan went forth from Dehli to give him 
battle. * * On this occasion several engagements took place, but 
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victory fell to the lot of the wasir ; and peace having been ulti- 
nmtely concluded, they both returned to Dehli. 

In the third year from the aforesaid dato, through the mediation 
0 ? Amir u4umard Khan-daurdn Khan Bahadur, the government 
of M^lwa was bestowed on Baji Rao, whereby his power and in- 
fluence was increased twofold. The Eao in question, having 
entered Malwa with a numerous force, soon reduced the province 
to a satisfactory state of order. About the same time he attacked 
the Eaja of Bhadawar, and after putting him to flight, devastated 
his territory. From thence he despatched Pilaji with the view of 
subduing the kingdom of Antarbed (Do^b), which is situated be- 
tween the Ganges and Jumna. Atthat very time Nawdb Burhdnu-1 
Mulk had moved out of his own province, and advanced through 
Antarbed to the vicinity of Agra. Pllaji therefore crossed the 
Jumna, and engaged in active hostilities against the above-named 
Nawab ] but having been vanquished in battle, he was forced to 
take to flight, and rejoin Baji Eao. An immense number of his 
army were drowned while crossing the Jumna ; but as for those 
who were captured or taken prisoners, the IsTawdb presented each 
one with two rupees and a cloth, and gave him permission to 
depart. Baji Eao, becoming downcast and dispirited after meeting 
with this ignominious defeat, turned his face from that quarter, 
and proceeded towards Dehli. * * 

Samsamu-d daula Amiru-1 umara Bahddur, after considerable 
deliberation, sallied forth from Shah-Jahan^b§,d with intent to 
check the enemy ; hut Baji Eao, not deeming it expedient at the 
time to kindle the flame of war, retired towards Agra, and 
Amiru-1 umard, considering himself fortunate enough in having- 
effected so much, re-entered the metropolis. This was the first 
occasion on which the Mahrattas extended their aggressions so far 
as to threaten the environs of the metropolis. Though most of 
the men in the Mahratta army are unendowed with the excellence 
of noble and illustrious birth, and husbandmen, carpenters, and 
shopkeepers abound among their soldiery, yet, as they undergo all 
sorts of toil and fatigue in prosecuting a guerilla w'arfare, they 
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prove superior to the easy and effeminate troops of Hind, who 
for the most part are of more Itononrahle birth and calling. If 
this class were to apply their energies with equal zeal to the pro- 
fession, and free themselves from the trammels of indolence, their 
prowess would excel that of their rivals, for the aristocracy ever 
possess more spirit than the vulgar herd. The free-hooters who 
form tlie vanguard of the Mahratta forces, and marching in 
advance of their main body, ravage the enemy's country, are 
called piiikdrahs {puikdrahs?) the troops who are stationed here 
and there by way of picquets at a distance from the army, for the 
purpose of keeping a vigilant watch, are styled mdti^ and chlidppah 
is synonymous in their dialect with a night-attack. Their food 
consists chiefly of cakes made of jawdr, or hdjrd^ ddl^ arhad, with 
a little butter and red pepper ; and hence it is that, owing to the 
irascibility of their tempers, gentleness is never met with in their 
dispositions. The ordinary dress worn by these people comprises 
a turban, tunic, selah (loose mantle), and jdoighiah (short 
drawers). Among their horses are many mares, and among the 
offensive weapons used by this tribe there are but few fire-arms, 
most of the men being armed with swords, spears, or arrows 
instead. The system of military service established among them 
is this : each man, according to his grade, receives a fixed salary 
in cash and clothes every year. They call their stables pdgdh, 
and the horsemen who are mounted on chargers belonging to a 
superior officer are styled hdrgirs. * * 

Bdldji’s Exploits, 

When Bdji Eao, in the year 1153 a.h. (1740 a.d.), on the 
banks of the river Nerbadda, bore the burden of his existence to 
the shores of non-entity, his son, Balaji Eao, became his suc- 
cessor, and after the manner of his father, engaged vigorously 
in the prosecution of hostilities, the organization and equipment 
of a large army, and the preparation of all the munitions of 
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war. His son continued to pass his days, sometimes at war, 
and at other times at peace, with the Nawab -A^saf Jah. At 
length, in the year 1163 (1750 a.d.), Sahu Rdo, the successor 
of Sambhaji, passed away, and the supreme authority departed 
out of the direct line of the Bhonslas. Balaji Edo selected 
another individual of that family, in place of Sahu's son, to 
occupy the post of Edja, and seated him on the throne, whilst 
he reserved for himself the entire administration of all the 
affairs of the kingdom. Havino* then deo-raded the ancient 
chieftains from the lofty position they had held, he denuded them 
of their dignity and influence, and began aggrandizing the 
Kokani Brahmins, who were of the same caste as himself. He 
also constituted his cousin, Sadasheo Eao, commonly called Bhao 
Eao, his chief agent and prime minister. The individual in 
question was of acute understanding, and thoroughly conversant 
with the proper method of government. Through the influence of 
his energetic counsels, many undertakings were constantly brought 
to a successful issue, the recital of which would lead to too great 
prolixity. In short, besides holding the fortress of Bijapdr, he 
took possession anew of Daulatabad, the seat of government of 
the illustrious sovereigns, together with districts yielding sixty 
lacs of rupees, after forcibly wresting it out of the hands of 
Nizamu-l Mulk Ifizara ^AU Khdn Bahadur. He likewise took 
into his service Ibrahim Khan Gardi, who had a well-organized 
train of European artillery with him. 


The Ahddli Monarch, 

Ahmad Shdh AbddH, in the ybar 1171 a.h. (1757-8 a.d.), came 
from the country of Kandahar to Hindustan, and on the 7th of 
Jumada-1 awwal of that year, had an interview with the Emperor 
Alamgir II., at the palace of Shah-J ahandbad ; lie exercised all 
kinds of severity and oppression on the inhabitants of that city, and 
united the daughter of A’azzu-d din, own brother to His Majesty, 
in the bonds of wedlock with his own son, Timdr Shdh. After au 
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interval of a naonth, he set out to coerce Raja Suraj Mai Jat, 
who, from a distant period, had extended his sway over the 
province of i^Lgra, as far as the environs of the city of Dehli. 
In three days he captured Balamgarh, situated at a distance of 
fifteen hos from Dehli, which was furnished with all the requisites 
for standing a siege, and was well manned by Suraj MaFs followers. 
After causing a general massacre of the garrison, he hastened 
towards Mathura, and having razed that ancient sanctuary of the 
Hindus to the ground, made all the idolaters fall a prey to his 
relentless sword. Then he returned to Agra, and deputed his 
Commander-in-Ghief, Jahan Khan, to reduce all the forts be- 
longing to the Jat chieftain. At this time a dreadful pestilence 
broke out with great virulence in the Shah's army, so that he was 
forced to abandon his intention of chastising Suraj Mai, and un- 
willingly made up his mind to repair to his own kingdom. 

On his return, as soon as he reached Dehli, the Emperor 
Alamgir went forth with Najibu-d daula Bahadur, a,nd had 
an interview with him on the margin of the Maksudabad lake, 
when he preferred sore corapls^ints against ’Imadu-1 Mulk 
Grhaziu-d din Khan Bahddur, who was at that time at Farrukh- 
abad, engaged in exciting seditious tumults. The Shah, after form- 
ing a matrimonial alliance with the daughter of his late Majesty 
Muhammad Shdh, and investing Najibu-d daula with the title of 
Amiru-l umard and the dignified post of lakJisM, set out for 
Lahore. As soon as he had planted his sublime standard on that 
spot, he conferred both the government of Lahore and Multan on 
his son, Timur Shah, and leaving Jahan Khan behind with 
him, proceeded himself to Kandahar, 

Jahan Khan despatched a warrant to Adina Beg Khdn, who 
at that time had taken up his residence at Lakhi Jangal, in- 
vesting him with the supreme control of the territory of the 
Doab, along with a hhiVat of immense value, and adopted the 
most conciliatory measures towards him, whereupon the latter, 
esteeming this amicable attention as. a mark of good fortune, 
applied himself zealously to the proper adi^inistration of the 
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Doab. When Jahan Khan, however, summoned him to his pre- 
sence, he did not consider it to his advantage to wait upon him ; 
so, quitting the territory of the Do4b, he retired into the hill- 
country. After this occurrence, Jahdn Khan appointed a person 
named Murad Khan to the charge of the Dodb^ and sent Sarbu- 
land Khan and Sarfaraz Khan, of the Abdali tribe, along with 
him to assist him. Adina Beg Khan, having united the Sikh 
nation to his own forces, advanced to give battle to Murad 
Khan, when Sarbuland Khan quaffed the cup of martyrdom on 
the field of action, and Murad Khdn and Sarfardz Khdn, seeing 
no resource left them but flight, returned to Jahan Kh4n, and 
the Sikhs ravaged all the districts of the Dodb. 

As soon as active hostilities were commenced between Najibu-d 
daula and Jmadu-l Mulk, the latter set out from Farrukhabdd 
towards Dehli, to oppose the former, and forwarded letters to 
Ealaji Eao and his cousin Bhao, solicitino^ aid, and invitinsr 
the Mahratta army to espouse his cause. Bhdo, who was 
always cherishing plans in his head for the national aggran- 
dizement, counselled Bdldji Rao to despatch an army for the 
conquest of the territories of Hindustan, which he afldrmed to 
be then, as it were, an assembly unworthy of reverence, and a 
rose devoid of thorns. 

Memoir of Raglmndth Rdo. 

In 1171 A.H. (1757-8 a.d ) Eaghunath Edo, a brother of Bdldjl 
Eao, accompanied by Malhar Edo Holkar, Shamslier Bahddur, and 
Jayaji Sindhia, started from the Dakhin towards Dehli at the 
Jiead of a gallant and irresistible army, to subdue the dominions 
of Hindustdn. As soon as they reached Agra, they turned off 
to Shdh-Jahdndbdd in company with ’Imddu-1 Mulk, the loazir, 
who was the instigator of the irruption made by this torrent of 
destTOction. After a sanguinary engagement, they ejected 
Aajibu-d daula from the city of Dehli, and consigned the 

management of the affairs of government to the care of 'Imddu-l 
Mulk, the tcazi}\ 
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Raghundth Rao and the rest of the Mahratta chiefs set out 
from Dehlf towards Lahore, at the solicitation of Adina Beg 
Khan, of whom mention ha/s been briefly made above. After 
leaving the suburbs of Dehli, they arrived first at Sirhind, where 
they fought an action with ’Abdu-s Sam ad Khdn, who had been 
installed in the government of that place by the Abdali Shah, 
and took him prisoner. Turning away from thence, they pushed 
on to Lahore, and got ready for a conflict with Jahan Khan, 
who was stationed there. The latter, however, being alarmed at 
the paucity of his troops in comparison with the multitude of 
the enemy, resolved at once to seek safety in flight. Accordingly, 
in the month of Sha’bdn, 1171 a.h. (April, 1758 A.n.), he pursued 
the road to Kabul with the utmost speed, accompanied by Timur 
Shah, and made a present to the enemy of the heavy baggage 
and property that he had accumulated during his administration 
of that region. The Mahratta chieftains followed in pursuit of 
Timur Shah as far as the river Attock, and then retraced their 
steps to Lahore. This time the Mahrattas extended their sway 
up to Multan. As the rainy season had commenced, they de- 
livered over the province of Lahore to Adina Beg Khdn, on his 
promising to pay a tributary offering of seventy-five lao^ of 
rupees ; and made up their minds to return to the Dakhin, being 
anxious to behold again their beloved families at home. 

On reaching Dehli in the course of their return, they 
made straight for their destination, after leaving one of their 
warlike chieftains, named Janku, at the head of a formidable 
army in the vicinity of the metropolis. It chanced that 
in the year 1172 a.h. (1758-9 a.d.) Adina Beg Khdn passed 
away ; whereupon Jankuji entrusted the government of the 
province of Lahore to a Mahratta, called Sam4, whom he de- 
spatched thither. He also appointed Sadik Beg Khan, one of 
Adina Beg Khan’s followers, to the administration of Sirhind, 
and gave the management of the Doab to Adina Beg Khdn's 
widow. Samd, after reaching Ldhore, applied himself to the 
task of government, and pushed on his troops as far as the river 
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Attock. In the meanwhile, ’Imadu-1 Mulk, the ivazir, caused 
Sh4h ’Alamgir II. to suffer martyrdom, in retaliation for an 
ancient grudge, and placed the son of Muhi’u-s Sunnat, son of 
Kam Bakhsh, son of Aurangzeb ’iLlamgir, on the throne of 
DehH. 


Dattd 8indMa, 

Datta Sindhia, Jankuji’s uncle, about that time formed the 
design of invading the kingdom of the Bohillas ; whereupon 
Najibu-d daula and other Eohilla chiefs, becoming cognizant of 
this fact, and perceiving the image of ultimate misfortune re- 
flected in the mirror of the very beginning, wrote numerous 
letters to the Abdali Shah, and used every persuasion to induce 
him to come to Hindustan. The Shah, who was vexed at heart 
on account of Timur Shah and Jahdn Khdn having been com- 
pelled to take to flight, and was brooding over plans of revenge, 
accounted this friendly overture a signal advantage, and set him- 
self at once in motion. 

Datta, in company with his nephew J anku, after crossing the 
Jumna, advanced against ISTajibu-d daula, and Tmadu-1 Mulk, 
the ivazi}\ hastened to Datta’s support, agreeably to his request. 
As the number of the Mahratta troops amounted to nearly 
80,000 horse, Najibu-d daula, finding his strength inadequate 
to risk an open battle, threw up intrenchments at Sakartal, 
one of the places belonging to Antarbed (the Do4b), situated on 
the bank of the river Ganges, and there held himself in readiness 
to oppose the enemy. As the rainy season presented an in- 
surmountable obstacle to Datta's movements, he was forced to 
suspend military operations, and in the interim Najibu-d daula 
despatched several letters to Naw^b Shuji’u-d daula, begging his 
assistance. 

The Ifawab, urged by the promptings of valour and gallantry, 
started from Lucknow in the height of the rains, which fell with 
greater violence than in ordinary years, and having with the utmost 
spirit and resolution traversed the intervening roads, which were 
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all in a wretched muddy condition, made Shdhabad the site of 
his camp. Till the conclusion of the rainy season, however, he 
was unable to unite with Najibu-d daula, owing to the over- 
flowino* of the river Gano-es. 

o o 

No sooner had the rains come to an end, than one of the 
Mahratta chieftains, who bore the appellation of Gobind Pandit, 
forded the stream at Patty’s command, with a party of 20,000 
cavalry, and allowed no portion of Ohdndpur and many other 
populous places to escape conflagration and plunder. He then 
betook himself to the spot where Sa'du-llah Khdn, Dtindi Khdn, 
and Hdfiz Rahmat Khdn had assembled, after having risen up in 
arms and quitted their abodes, to afford succour to Najibu-d 
daula. These three, finding themselves unable to cope with him, 
took refuge in the forests on the Kamdun hills. 

Nawab Shujd’u-d daula, being apprised of this circumstance, 
mounted the fleet steed of resolution, and in Rabfu-l awwal, 1173 
A.H. (Oct. Nov. 1759 A.D.), taking his troops resembling the stars 
in his train, he repaired on the wings of speed to Chdndpur, close 
to the locality where Najibu-d daula was stationed. As Gobind 
Pandit had reduced the latter^s force as well as his companions 
to great straits, by cutting off their supply of provisions, Nawdb 
Shuja^u-d daula Bahddur despatched 10,000 cavalry, consisting 
of Mughals and others, under the command of Mirzd Najaf 
Khdn Bahddur, Mir Bdkar Himmati and other leaders, to attack 
the Pandit’s camp. He also afterwards sent off Anupgar Gusdin, 
and Raj Indar Gusdin in rear of these. The leaders in question 
having fought with becoming gallantry, and performed the most 
valiant deeds, succeeded in routing the enemy. Out of the whole 
of Gobind Pandit’s force, 200 were left weltering in blood, and as 
many more were captured alive, whilst a vast number were over- 
whelmed in the waters of the Ganges. Immense booty also fell 
into the hands of the victors, comprising every description of 
valuable goods, together with horses and cattle. Gobind Pandit, 
who after suffering this total defeat 'had escaped from the field 
of battle across the river Ganges, gave himself up to despair, 
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and too-k to a precipitate flight. As soon as this intelligence 
reached the ears of Hafiz Eahmat Khan and the rest of the 
Eohilla chieftains, they sallied forth from the forests of Kamaun, 
and repaired to Nawab Shuja’u-d daula’s camp. Meanwhile 
Najibu-d daula was released from the perils and misfortunes of 
his position. 

Nawab Shuja’u-d daula Bahadur assembled the Eohilla chiefs, 
and offered them advice in the following strain : “ The enemy has 
an innumerable army, his military prowess is formidable, and he 
has gained possession of most of the districts in your territory ; 
it is therefore better for you to make overtures for peace.’’ 
Every one, both high and low, applauded the Nawab’s judicious 
counsel, and voted that pacific negociations should be immediately 
entered into with Datta ; but the truce had not yet been established 
on a secure basis, when the news of Ahmad Shah Abdali’s 
approach,, and of his arrival on this side of Lahore, astonished 
the ears of all. Datta, with the arrogance that ever filled his 
head, would not allow the preliminaries of peace to be brought to 
a conclusion ; but haughtily discarding the amicable relations 
that he was in process of contracting, moved with a resolute step 
along the road to Dehli, with a view to encounter the Abdali 
Shah. He was accompanied at that time by 80,000 horsemen, 
well armed and eq[uipped. 

When the Shah set out from Lahore in the direction of Dehli, 
he thought to himself that on the direct road between these two 
places, owing to the passage to and fro of the Mahratta troops, it 
would be difficult to find any thriving villages, and grain and 
forage would be almost unprocurable. Consequently, in the 
month of Eabi’u-l awwal, 1173 a.h., he crossed the river Jumna, 
and entered Antarbed. Be it not unknown, that Antarbed is the 
name given to the land lying between the Ganges and Jumna, its 
frontier being Hardwar and the Kamaun hills, which are situated 
in the northern quarter of Hind. * * 

In short, Ahmad Shah Durrani entered Antarbed, and Najibu-d 
daula and the other Eohilla chiefs, whose territories were situated 
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in that kingdom, came to join the Shah. They likewise brought 
sums of money, as well as grain and provisions, to whatever 
extent they could procure them, and delivered them over for the 
Shah^s use. Through this cordial support of the Rohilla chiefs, the 
Shah acquired redoubled strength, and having directed his corps 
of Durranis, who were employed in the campaign on skirmishing- 
duties, to pursue the ordinary route, and be in readiness for an 
engagement with Datta, proceeded himself to the eastward, by 
way of Antarbed. 

On this side too, Datta, travelling with the speed of wind 
and lightning, conducted his army to Sirhind, where he hap- 
pened to fall in with the Shah’s skirmishing parties. As the 
Durranis are decidedly superior to the Mahratta troops in the 
rapidity of their evolutions, and in their system of predatory 
warfare, the moment they confronted each other, Dattd’s army 
was unable to hold its ground. Being compelled to give way, he 
retired to Dehli, keeping up a running fight all the way, and took 
up a position in the plain of Bawali, which lies in the vicinity of 
Shah-Jahindbad. At that juncture, Janktiji proposed to his 
nephew with haughty pride, that they should try and extricate 
themselves from their critical situation, and Jankuji at once 
did exactly what his respected uncle suggested. In fact, 
Datta and his troops dismounted from their horses after the 
manner of the inhabitants of Hind about to sacrifice their lives, 
and boldly maintained their footing on the field of battle. The 
Durranis assailed the enemy with arrows, matchlocks, and swords, 
and so overpowered them as not to allow a single individual to 
escape in safety from the scene of action. This event took place 
in Jumada-1 awwal, 1173 a.h. (Jan. 1760 a.d.). 


Malhdr Rdo JEoIkar, 

As soon as this intelligence reached the quick ear of Malhdr 
Eao Holkar, who at that time was staying at Makandara, he 
consigned the surrounding districts to the flames, and making up 
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his mind, proceeded in extreme haste to Suraj Mai Jat, and im- 
portuned that Raja to join him in the war against the Durrdni 
Shah. The latter, however, strongly objected to comply with his 
request, stating that he was unable to advance out of his own 
territory to engage in hostilities with them, as he had not 
sufficient strength to risk a pitched battle ; and that if the enemy 
were to make an attack upon him, he would seek refuge within 
his forts. In the interview, it came to Holkar’s knowledge, that 
the Afghans of Antarbed had moved out of their villages with 
treasure and provisions, with intent to convey them to the Shdh’s 
camp, and had arrived as far as Sikandra, which is one of the 
dependencies of Antarbed, situated at a distance of twenty hos 
from Dehli towards the east. He consequently pursued them 
with the utmost celerity, and having fallen upon them, delivered 
them up to indiscriminate plunder. 

The Abdali Shah, having been apprised of this circum- 
stance, deputed Shah Kalandar Khan and Shdh Pasand Kh4n 
Durrani, at the head of 15,000 horse, to chastise Holkar. 
The individuals in question, having reached Dehli from Ndr- 
naul, a distance of seventy in twenty-four hours, and 
having halted during the day to recover from their fatigues, 
effected a rapid passage across the Jumna, as soon as half the 
night was over, and by using the utmost expedition, succeedecj in 
reaching Sikandra by sunrise. They then encompassed Holkar s 
army, and made a vast number of his men fall a prey to their 
relentless swords. Holkar found himself reduced to great straits 5 
he had not even sufficient leisure to fasten a saddle on his 
horse, but was compelled to mount with merely a saddle-cloth 
under him, and flee for his life. Three hundred more horsemen 
also followed after him in the same destitute plight, but the 
remainder of his troops,, being completely hemmed in, were 
either slain or captured, and an immense quantity of property and 
household goods, as well as numbers of horses, fell into the hands 
of the Durranis. About this time, too, the Sh^h arrived at 
Dehli from JSTdrnaul, and took up his quarters in the city. 
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Forces of the Dahhin, 

In the year 1172 a.h. (1758-9 a.b.), Eaghunath Eao, the 
brother of Balaji Eao, after confiding the provinces of Ldhore 
and Multan to Adina Beg Khan, and leaving Janktiji with a for- 
midable array in the vicinity of the metropolis of Dehli, arrived 
at the city of Puna along with Sharasher Bahadur, Malhar Eao 
Holkar, and Jayaji Sindhiya. Sadasheo Eao Bhaoji, who was 
Balaji Kao's cousin, and his chief agent and prime minister, 
began instituting inquiries as to the receipts and disbursements 
made during the invasion of Hind. As soon as it became apparent, 
that after spending the revenue that had been levied. from the 
country, and the proceeds arising from the plundered booty, the pay 
of the soldiery, amounting to about sixty lacs of rupees, was due ; 
the vain illusion was dissipated from Bhaojfs brain. The latter's 
dislike to Eaghunath Eao, moreover, had now broken into open 
contumely and discord, and Balaji Eao, vexed and disgusted at 
finding his own brother despised and disparaged, sent a letter to 
Bhaoji, declaring that it was essentially requisite for him now to 
unfurl the standard of invasion in person against Hindustan, and 
endure the fatigues of the campaign, since he was so admirably 
fitted for the undertaking. Bhao, without positively refusing to 
consent to his wishes, managed to evade compliance for a whole 
year, by having recourse to prevarication and subterfuge. 

Bisicds Rdo, the son of JBdJdji Bdo. 

Biswas Edo, Bdldji Edo^s eldest son, who was seventeen years 
old, solicited the command of the army from his father; and 
though the latter was in reality displeased with his request, yet 
in the year 1173 a.h. (1759-60 a.d.) he sent him off with Bhdoji 
in company. Malhdr Edo, Pilaji Jddaun, Jdn Edo Dhamadsari, 
Shamsher Bahddur, SabuH Daddji Edo, Jaswant Edo Bewar, 
Balwant Edo, Ganesh Edo, and other famous and warlike leaders, 
along with a force of 35,000 cavalry, were also associated 
with Bhdo. Ibrdliim Khdn Gdrdi, who was the superintendent 
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of the Earopean artillery, likewise accompanied him. Owing to 
the extreme sultriness of the hot season, they were obliged to 
rest every other day, and thus by alternate marches and halts, 
they at length reached Gwalior. 

As soon. as the story of ''Imadu-l Mulk and Jankuji Sindhians 
having sought refuge in the forts belonging to Suraj Mai Jat, 
and the particulars of Datta’s death and Holkar^s defeat, as well 
as the rout and spoliation of both their forces, were poured into 
the ears of Biswas Eao and Bhaoji by the reporters of news and 
the detailers of intelligence, vast excitement arose, so that a 
sojourn of two months took place at Gwalior. Malhar Eao 
Holkar, who had escaped with his life from the battle with the 
Durranis, and in the mean time had joined Biswas Eao’s camp, 
then started from Gwalior for Shah-Jahandbad by Bhao’s order, 
at the head of a formidable army, and having reached Agra, took 
Jankuji Sindhia along with him from thence, and drew near to 
his destination. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali, on ascertaining this news, sallied out 
from the city of Dehli to encounter him ; but the latter, finding 
himself unable to resist, merely made some dashing excursions 
to the right and left for a few days, after the guerilla fashion. 
As the Shah, however, would never once refrain from pursuing 
him, he was ultimately forced to make an ignominious retreat 
back along the road he had come, and having returned to 
Gwali6r, went and rejoined Bhaoji. The rainy season was 
coming on, * * so Ahmad Shah crossed the river Jumna, and 
having encamped at Sikandra, gave instructions to the officers 
of his army, to prepare houses of wood and grass for themselves, 
in place of tents and pavilions. 

Bhao and Biswas Eao, having marched from Gwalior, after 
travelling many stages, and traversing long distances, as soon as 
they reached Akbarabad ; Holkar and Jankuji, at Bhao’s insti- 
gation, betook themselves to Eaja Siiraj Mai Jdt, and brought 
him along with them to have an interview with Bhao. The 
latter went out a kos from camp to meet him, and Tmddu-l 
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Mulk, the loazir^ also held a conference with Bhao through Siiraj 
Mai’s mediation. Suraj Mai proposed that the campaign should 
he conducted on the following plan, viz. that they should deposit 
their extra baggage and heavy guns, together with their female 
relatives, in the fort of Jhdnsi, by the side of the river Chambal; 
and then proceed to wage a predatory and desultory style of 
warfare against .the enemy, as is the usual practice of the Mah- 
ratta troops ; for under these circumstances their own territory 
would be behind their backs, and a constant supply of provisions 
would not fail to reach their camp in safety. Bhao and the 
other leaders, after hearing Suraj Mai’s observations, approved 
of his decision ; but Biswas Eao, who was an inexperienced 
youth, intoxicated with the wine of arrogance, would not 
follow his advice. Bhao accordingly carried on operations in 
conformity with Biswas Rao’s directions, and set out from 
Akbarabad towards Dehli with the force that he had at his dis- 
posal. On Tuesday, the 9th of Zi-1 hijja, 1173 a.h. (23 Sept. 
1760 A.D.), about the time of rising of the world-illumining sun, 
he enjoyed the felicity of beholding the fort of Dehli. The com- 
mand of the garrison there was at that time entrusted to Ya’kub 
’All Khan Bahmanzd,i, brother to Shah Wali Khdn, the prime 
minister of the DuriAni Shah; who, in spite of the multitude 
of his enemies, would not succumb, and spared no exertions 
to protect the fort with the few martial spirits that he had 
with him. 


Capture of the fort of BehlL 

Bhao, conjecturing that the fort of Dehli would he devoid of 
the protection of any garrison, and would therefore, immediately 
on being besieged, fall under his subjection, went and took up a 
position near Sa’du-llah Khan’s mansion, with a multitude of 
troops. * * Ibrahim Khan Gardi, who was a confederate of 
Bhao, and had the superintendence of the European artillery, 
planted his thundering cannon, with their skilful gunners, 
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opposite the fort on the side of the sandy plain, and having made 
the battlements of the Octagon Tower and the Asad Burj a mark 
for his lightning-darting guns* overturned many of the royal 
edifices. Every day the tumultuous noise of attack on all sides 
of the fort filled the minds of the garrison with alarm and 
apprehension. The overflowing of the Jumna presented an 
insurmountable obstacle to the crossins: of the Durrani Shah’s 
army, and hindered it from affording any succour to the besieged. 
The provisions in the fort were very nearly expended, and Ya’kub 
’All Khan was forced to enter into negociations for peace. He 
first removed, with his female relatives and property, from the 
fort to the domicile of ’All Mardan Khan, and then, having 
crossed the river J umna from thence on board a boat, betook him- 
self to the Shah’s camp. On the 19th of the aforesaid month 
and year, Bhao entered the fort along with Biswas Edo, and 
took possession of all the property and goods that he could find 
in the old repositories of the royal family. He also broke in 
pieces the silver ceiling of the Diwdn-i Klidss, from which he 
extracted so much of the precious metal as to be able to coin 
seventeen lacs of rupees out of it. Narad Shankar Brahmin was 
then appointed by Bhdo to the post of governor of the fort. 

The Durrani Shah, after his engagement with Datta, which 
terminated in the destruction of the latter, had despatched 
Najibu-d daula to the province of Oudh with a conciliatory 
epistle, which was as it were a treaty of friendship, for the 
purpose of fetching Nawab Shuja’u-d daula Bahadur. Najibu-d 
daula accordingly betook himself by way of Etawa to Kanauj ; 
and about the same time Nawab Shuja’u-d daula marched from 
Lucknow, and made the ferry of Mahdipiir, which is one of the 
places in Etawa situated on this side the river Ganges, the site 
of his camp. An interview took place in that locality, and as 
soon as the friendly document had been perused, and the Nawab’s 
heart had been comforted by its sincere promises, he came to the 
fixed determination of waiting on the Shah, and he sent back Eaja 
Beni Bahadur, who at that time possessed greater power and 
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influence than his other followers, to rule as viceroy over the 
Idngdom during his absence. When Nawab Shuj4’u-d daula 
approached the Shah’s army, the prime minister, Shah Wall 
Khan, hastened out to meet him, and, having brought him along 
with him in the most courteous and respectful manner, afforded 
him the gratification, on the 4th of Zi-l hijja, 1173 a.h. (18th 
July, 1760 A.D.), of paying his respects to the Shah, and of 
folding the son of the latter, Timtir Shdh, in his embrace. 

Bhao remained some time in the fort of Shah-Jahanabad, in 
consequence of the rainy season, which prevented the horses from 
stirring a foot, and deprived the cavalry of the power of fighting ; 
he sent a person named Bhawdni Shankar Pandit to Nawab 
Shuja’u-d daula, with the following message : If it is incon- 
venient for you to contract an alliance with your friends, you 
should at least keep aloof from the enemy, and remain perfectly 
neutral to both parties.’^ The above-named Pandit, having crossed 
the river Jumna, went to Nawdb Shuja’u-d daula Bahadur, and 
delivered this message. The latter, after ascertaining its drift, 
despatched his eunuch Ydkut Khdn, who was one of the 
oldest and most confidential servants of his government, in com- 
pany with Bhawdni Shankar Pandit, and returned an answer 
of this description: “As the Rajas of this empire and the 
Rohilla chiefs were reduced to the last extremity by the violent 
aggressions of Raghundth Rao, Datta, Holkar, and their subor- 
dinates, they solicited the Abdali Shah to come to Hindustan, 
with the view of saving themselves from ruin. ‘The seed 
that they sowed has now begun to bear fruit.’ Nevertheless, 
if peace be agreeable to you, from true regard for our ancient 
friendship, my best endeavours shall be used towards concluding 
one.’’ Eventually, Bhdo proposed that as far as Sirhind should 
be under the Shdh’s dominion, and all on this side of it should 
belong to him ; but the whole rainy season was spent in negocia- 
tion, and no peace was established. 

In the interim, Raja Siiraj Mai Jdt, who discerned the speedy 
downfall of the Mahratta power, having moved with his troops, 
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in company with ’Imddu-l Mulk, the wazh% from his position at 
Sarai Badarpur, which is situated at a distance of six kos from 
Dehli on the eastern side, and traversed fifty kos in one night, 
without informing Bhao betook himself to Balam^arh,^ which is 
one of his forts. 

As the Mahratta troops made repeated complaints to Bhdo 
regarding the scarcity of grain and forage, the latter, on 
the 29th of the month of Safar, 1174 a,h. (9th October, 1760 
A.D.), removed Shah Jahan, son of Muhfu-s Sunnat, son 
of Kdm Bakhsh, son of Aurangzeb ’Alamgir, and having 
seated the illustrious Prince, Mirza Jawan Bakht, the grand- 
son of Alamgir II., on the throne of Dehli, publicly con- 
ferred the dignity of wazir on Shuja’u-d daula. His object 
was this, that the Durrani Shah might become averse to and 
suspicious of the Nawab in question. Leaving Narad Shankar 
Brahmin, of whom mention has been made above, behind in the 
fort of Shah- J ahanabad, he himself set out, with all his partisans 
and retainers, in the direction of Kunjpura. ^ This place is 
fifty-four ko8 to the west of Dehli, and seven to the north of the 
pargana of Xarnal, and it is a district the original cultivators of 
which were the Eohillas. 

Capture of the fort of Ekinjpura, 

Bhao, on the 10th of Eabiu-l awwal, 1174 a.h. (19th October, 
1760), encompassed the fort of Kunjpura with his troops, and 
subdued it in the twinkling of an eye by the fire of his thundering 
cannon. Several chiefs were in the fort, one of whom was’Abdu-s 
Samad Khdn Abdali, governor of Sirhind, who had been taken 
prisoner by Kaghunlith Edo in 1170 a.h. (1756-7), but had 
ultimately obtained his release, as was related in the narrative of 
Adina Beg Khan’s proceedings. There were, besides, Kutb Khdn 
Eohilla, Dahl Khan, and Nijabat Khan, all zamioiddrs of places 

^ To Dig.’' — Nigdr-ndma-i Sind^ 

[“A stout and substantial stronghold containing a garrison, of nearly 30,000 
men. ’ ' — Nigdr-ndma-i Rind.'\ 
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in Antarbed, who had been guilty of conveying supplies to the 
Abdali Shah’s camp. After reducing the fort, Bhao made 
’Abdu-s Samad Khdn and Kutb Khan undergo capital punish- 
ment, and kept the rest in confinement ; whilst he allowed 
Kunjpura itself to be sacked by his predatory hordes. 

As soon as this intelligence reached the Shah’s ear, the sea of his 
wrath was deeply agitated ; and notwithstanding that the stream 
of the Jumna had not yet subsided sufficiently to admit of its being 
forded, a royal edict was promulgated, directing his troops to pay 
no regard to the current, but cross at once from one bank to the 
other. As there was no help but to comply with this mandate, on 
the 16th of the month of Rabi’u-1 awwal, 1174 a.h. (25th October, 
1760 A.D.), near Shah-Jahandbdd, on the road toPakpat, which is 
situated fifteen kos to the north of Dehll, they resigned them- 
selves to fate, and succeeded in crossing. A number were 
swallowed up by the waves, and a small portion of the baggage 
and quadrupeds belonging to the army was lost in the passage. 
As soon as the intelligence reached Bhao'^s ear, that a party of 
Durranis had crossed, * * he sounded the drum of retreat from 
Kunjpura, and with his force of 40,000 well-mounted and 
veteran cavalry, and a powerful train of European artillery, 
under the superintendence of Ibrahim Khan G-ardi, he repaired 
expeditiously to Pdnipat, which lies forty kos from Dehli towards 
the west. 

Battle hetween the Mahratta Army and, the Durranis. 

The Abdali Shdh, after crossing the river Jumna at the ghat 
of Pakpat, proceeded in a westerly direction, and commanded 
that Naw4b Shujd’u-d daula Bahddur and Najibu-d daula should 
pitch their tents on the left of the royal army, and Dundi 
Khan, Hafizu-1 Mnlk Hafiz Eahmat Khan, and Ahmad Khan 
Bangash on the right. As Bhao perceived that it was difficult 
to contend against the Durrdnis in the open field, by the advice 
of his counsellors he made a permanent encampment of his 
troops in the outskirts of the city of Panipat, and having in- 
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trenched it all round with his artillery, took up his quarters in 
this formidable position. * * 

In the interim Gobind Pandit, who was the talmlddr of the 
district of Shukohabad, etc., betook himself to Dehli at Bhao’s 
suggestion, with a body of 10,000 cavalry, and intercepted the 
transport of supplies to the Durrani Shah’s army.^ * * 

When the basis of the enemy’s power had been overthrown (at 
Panipat), and the surface of the plain had been relieved of the 
insolent foe, the triumphant .champions of the victorious army 
proceeded eagerly to pillage the Mahratta camp, and succeeded in 
gaining possession of an unlimited quantity of silver and jewels, 
500 enormous elephants, 50,000 hqrses, 1000 camels, and two lacs 
of bullocks, with a vast amount of goods and chattels, and a 
countless assortment of camp equipage. ITearly 30,000 labourers 
too, who drew their origin from the Dakhin, fell into captivity. 
Towards evening the Abdali Shah went out to look at the bodies 
of the slain, and found great heaps of corpses, and running 
streams produced by the flood of gore. * * Tb\rty-two mounds 
of slain were counted, and the ditch, protected by artillery, of 
such immense length that it could contain several lacs of human 
beings, besides cattle and baggage, was completely filled with 
dead bodies. 


Assassination of Sindhia Janhuji. 

Rao Kdshi N4th, on seeing Jankuji, who was a youth of 
twenty, with a handsome countenance, and at that time had his 
wounded hand hanging in a sling from his neck, became deeply 
grieved, and the tears started from his eyes. * * Jankuji raised 
his head and exclaimed : It is better to die with one’s friends 
than to live among one's enemies.” 

The Nawab, in unison with Shah Wall Khan, solicited the 
Shah to spare Jankuji’s life; whereupon, the Shah summoned 
Barkhiirdar Khan, and consulted him on the propriety of . the 

1 [For accounts of tlie skirmisties and battle, see mpra^ p. 144. This work is more 
diffuse, and enters into greater details, but the two accounts agree in the main.] 
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step, to wliicli the Khan in question returned a decided negative. 
At the same time, one of the Durranis, at Barkhurdar Khan^s 
suggestion, went and cut Jankujfs throat, and buried him under 
ground inside the very tent in which he was imprisoned. 

IhrdMm Klidn Gdrdi^s Death, 

Shuja’u Kuli Khan, a powerful and influential servant of the 
Nawab Shuja'’u-d daula Bahadur, having captured Ibrahim Khan 
Gardi on the field of battle, kept him with the said Kawdb’s 
cognizance in his own tent. No sooner did this intelligence be- 
come public, than the Durranis began in a body to raise a violent ’ 
tumult, and clamorously congregating round the door of the 
Shalf s tent, declared that Ibrahim Gardfs neck was answerable 
for the loss of so many thousands of their fellow-countrymen, and 
tliat whoever sought to protect him would incur the penalty of 
their resentment. Nawab Shuja’u-d daula, feeling that one seek- 
ing refuge cannot be slain, prepared for a contest with the Durrani 
forces, whereupon there ensued a frightful disturbance. At length, 
Shah Wall Khan took Nawab Shuja’u-d daula aside privately, 
and addressing him in a friendly and affectionate tone, proposed, 
that he should deliver up Ibrahim Khan Gardi to him, for the 
sake of appeasing the wrath of the Durranis ; and after a week, 
when their evil passions had been allayed, he would restore to 
him the individual entrusted to his care. In short, Ashrafu-1 
Wuzrd (Shdh Wall Khdn), having obtained him from the 
Nawab, applied a poisonous plaister to his wounds ; so that, by 
the expiration of a week, his career was brought to a close. 

Discovery of Bhdojis Corpse, 

The termination of Bhaoji’s career has been differently related. 
Nawdb Shujd’u-d daula, having mounted after the victory, took 
Shisha Dhar Pandit, Ganesh Pandit, and other associates of 
Bhaoji along with him, and began wandering over the field of 
battle, searching for the corpses of the Mahratta chiefs, and more 
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especially for Bhaojfs dead body. They accordingly recognized 
the persons of JaswantEdo Balwdr, Pilaji, and Sabhaji Nath 
who had received forty sword-cuts, lying on the scene of action ; 
and, in like manner, those of other famous characters also came in 
view. Bhao’s corpse had not been found, when from beneath a 
dead body three valuable gems unexpectedly shone forth. The 
Nawab presented those pearls to the Pandits mentioned above, 
and directed them to try and recognize that lifeless form. They 
succeeded in doing so through the scar of a gunshot wound in the 
foot, and another on the side behind the back, which Bhao had 
received in former days. With their eyes bathed in tears they 
exclaimed : This is Bhao, the ruler of the Dakliin.*” ^ Some 

entertain an opinion, that Bhao, after Biswas Edo’s death, 
performed prodigies of valour, and then disappeared from sight, 
and no one ever saw him afterwards. Two individuals conse- 
quently, both natives of the Dakhin, have publicly assumed the 
name of Bhao, and dragged a number of people into their 
deceitful snare. As a falsehood cannot bear the light, one was 
eventually put to death somew^here in the Dakhin by order of the 
chiefs in that quarter; and the other, having excited an insurrection 
at Benares, wa« confined for some time in the fort of Cliundr. 
After his release, despairing of the success of his project, he died 
in the suburbs of Gorakhpur in the year 1193 a.h. 

Nawab Shuja’u-d daula Bahadur, having obtained permission 
of the Shah to burn the bodies [of the Bhao cuicl other chiefs'll 
deputed Edja Himmat Bahadur and Edo Kashi Ndth, his 
principal attendants, to perform the task of cremation. Out 
of all those hapless and unfortunate beings \who survived the 
battle], a number maintained a precarious existence against the 
violent assaults of death for some days 5 but notwithstanding that 
they used the most strenuous exertions to effect their escape in 
divers directions from Panipat, not a single one was saved from 
being slain and plundered by the zaniinddrs of that quarter. Out 
of the whole of the celebrated chiefs too, with the exception of 

£Tlie Isigdr-^ndma-i Sind gives further identifications of the corpse : see infra l\ 
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Malhar Eao Holkar, ’App4ji Gaikawar and Bitlial Sndeo, not 
another was ever able to reach the Dakhin. 

Account of Bhdojt^s Wife, 

Bhdo's wife, in company with Shamsher Bahadur, half-brother ^ 
to Balaji Edo, and a party of confidential attendants, traversed 
a long distance with the utmost celerity, and betook herself to 
the fortress of Dig, There that broken-hearted lady remained 
for two or three days mourning the loss of her husband, and 
having then made up her mind to prepare for an expedition 
to the Dakhin, Edja Siiraj Mai Jat gave her one morning a 
suitable escort to attend her, and bade her adieu. She accordingly 
reached the Dakhin ; but Shamsher Bahadur, who was severely 
wounded, died after arriving at Dig. 

Death of BdldjU 

Shortly before the occurrence of these disasters, Balaji Eao 
had marched from Puna. He had only proceeded as far as 
Bhilsa, when, having been informed of the event, he grew tired 
of existence, and shed tears of blood lamenting the loss of a son 
and a brother. He then moved from where he was to Sironj, 
and about that very time a messenger reached him from the 
Abdali Sh^h, with a mourning hhiVat, The Eao, feigning 
obedience to his commands, humbly dressed his person in the 
Shdh’s khiVat, and turning away from Sironj, re-entered Puna. 
From excess of grief and woe, however, he remained for two 
months afflicted with a haiTOwing disease ; and as he perceived 
the image of death I’eflected from the mirror of his condition, he 
sent for his brother, Eaghunath Eao, to whom he gave in charge 
his best beloved son, the younger brother of the lately slain 
Biswas Edo, who bore the name of Madhii Edo, and had just 
entered his twelfth year, exclaiming: “Fulfil all the duties of 

1 [He was the illegitimate son of BSji R &.0 by a Muhammadan woman, and he 
was brought up as a Muhammadan.] 
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goodwill towards this fatherless child, treating him as if he were 
your own son, and do not permit any harm to come upon him.*” 
Having said this, he departed from the world on the 9th of Zi-1 
ka’da, 1174 a.h. (14th June, 1761 A.n.), and the period of his 
reign was twenty-one years. 


MddJiu RdOy son of Bdldjt, 

Madhu Rao, after the demise of his father, was installed in 
the throne of sovereignty at Puna ; and Raghunath Rao con- 
ducted the administration of affairs as prime minister, after the 
manner of the late Bliao. 


Account of the pretender BJido. 

One of the remarkable incidents that occurred in Madhu Rao’^s 
reign was the appearance of a counterfeit Bhao, who, in the year 
1175 A.H. (1762-3 A.D.), having induced a number of refractory 
characters to flock to his standard, and having collected together 
a small amount of baggage and effects, with camp equipage and 
cattle, excited an insurrection near the fort of Karaza, which is 
situated at a distance of twelve kos from Jhansi towards the west. 
He gave intimation to the governor of the fort, who held his ap- 
pointment of the Puna chiefs, as to his name and pretensions, and 
summoned him by threats and promises into his presence. The 
latter, who, up to that time, had been in doubt whether Bhao 
was dead or alive, being apprehensive lest this individual should 
in reality prove to be Bhao, proceeded to wait upon him, and 
presented some cash and valuables by way of offering. After 
that, the Bhao in question sent letters into other parganas^ 
and having summoned the revenue officers from all quarters, 
commenced seizing and appropriating all the cash, property and 
goods. Whatever horses, elephants, or camels he found with any 
one, he immediately sent for, and kept in his own possession. 

This pretender to the name of Bhao always kept his face 
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half covered under a veil, both in public and private, on the plea 
that the wound on his visage was still unhealed, and people 
were completely deceived by the stratagem ; no one could have 
the impudence to scrutinize his features. In short, for six 
months he persevered in his imposture, until the news reached 
Puna, when some spies went over to him to examine strictly into 
the case, and discovered that he w'as not Bhao. 

About the same period, Malhdr Bao Holkar was moving from the 
Dakhin towards Hindustan, and his road happened to lie through 
the spot where the pretender in question had pitched his teiats. 
The above-mentioned spies disclosed the particulars of the case to 
Malhar Eao, who thought to himself, that until PS-rbati I?ai, the 
late Bh^o's wife, had seen this individual with her own eyes, and 
all her doubts had been removed, it would not do to inflict capital 
punishment on the impostor, for fear the lady should think in 
her heart that he had killed her husband out of spite and malice. 
Por this reason, Malhar Eao merely took the impostor prisoner, 
and having appointed thirty or forty hoi'semen to take care of 
him, forwarded him from thence to Fund. The few weak-minded 
beings, who had gathered round him, were allowed to depart to 
their several homes, and Holkar proceeded to his destination. 
When the pretender was brought to Fund, Madhu Eao likewise, 
out of regard for the feelings of the late Bhao’’s wife, deemed it 
proper to defer his execution, and kept him conlined in one of 
the forts within his own dominions. Strange to say, the silly 
people in that fort did not discover the falseness of the 
impostor’s claims, and leagued themselves with him, so that a 
fresh riot was very nearly being set on foot. Madhii Eao, how- 
ever, having been apprised of the circumstances, despatched him 
from that fort to another stronghold ; and in the same way his 
removal and transfer was constantly taking place from various 
forts in succession, till he was finally confined in a stronghold, 
that lies contiguous to the sea on the island of Kolaba, which is 
a dependency of the Kokan territory. 
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Naivdh Hizdm ^Ali Khan Bahadur. 

The following is another of the events of Madhti Rao’s reign : 
Bithal, dmdn of Nawab Nizam ’All Khan Bahadur, advised 
his master, that as the Mahrattas were then devoid of in- 
fluence, and the supreme authority was vested in an inex- 
perienced child, it would be advisable to ravage Fund. Januji 
Bhonsla Baja of Nagpur, Gropal Bao a servant of the Peshwa, 
and some more chiefs of the Mahratta nation, approved of the 
diivdn's suggestion, and led their forces in a compact mass towards 
Puna. When they drew near its frontier, Eaghiinath Bao, who 
was Madhii Rao’s chief agent and prime minister, got terrified at 
the enemy's numbers, and finding himself incompetent to cope 
with them, retired with his master from Pun^. Nawab Nizam 
^AU Kban Bahadur then entered the city, and did not spare any 
efforts in completing its destruction. 

After some time, Raghunath Rao recovered himself, and having 
entered into friendly communication with Januji Bhonsla and the 
other chiefs of his own tribe, by opening an epistolary correspon- 
dence with them, he alienated the minds of these men from the 
Nawab. In short, the above-named chiefs separated from the 
Nawab on the pretence of its being the rainy season, and returned 
to their own territories. In the interim, Raghunath Rao and 
Madhu Rao set out to engage Nawab Niz4m ’AH Khan Baha- 
dur, who, deeming it expedient to proceed to his original quarters, 
beat a retreat from the position he was occupying. When the bank 
of the river God^veri became the site of his encampment, an order 
was issued for the troops to cross over. Half the materiel of the 
army was still on this side, and half on that ; when Raghunath, 
considering it a favourable opportunity, commenced a furious 
onslaught. The six remaining chiefs of the Nawab’s army were 
slain, and about 7000 Afghans, etc., acquired eternal renown by 
gallantly sacrificing their lives. After this sanguinary conflict, 
the Nawab hastily crossed the river, and extricated himself from 
his perilous position. As soon as the flame of strife had been 
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extinguished, a peace was established through the intervention of 
Malhar Eao Holkar, who had escaped with his life in safety 
from the battle with Abdali Shdh. Both parties concurring in 
the advantages of an amicable understanding, returned to their 
respective quarters. 


Quarrel hetioeen Raglmndfh Rdo and Mcidlm Rdo- 

When Eaghunath Eao began to usurp greater authority over 
the administration of affairs ; Gopika Bai, Mddhii Eao’s mether, 
growing envious of his influence, inspired her son with evil 
suspicions against him, and planned several stratagems, whereby 
their mutual friendship might result in hatred and animosity, till 
at length Eaghundth Edo became convinced tliat he would some 
day be imprisoned. Consequently, he mounted his horse one 
night, and fled precipitately from Piind with only a few adherents. 
Stopping at Ndsik, which lies at a distance of eight stages from 
Puna, he fixed upon that town as bis place of refuge and abode, 
and employed himself in collecting troops; insomuch that Naradji 
Sankar, the revenue collector of Jhdnsi, Jaswant Edo Liid, 
Sakhd Earn Bdpu and Nilkanth Mahddeo, volunteered to join 
him, and eagerly engaged in active hostilities against Mddliu Rdo. 
As soon as Eaghundth Edo arrived in this condition close to Pund, 
Mddliu Edo was also obliged to sally forth from it in company 
with Trimbak Edo, Bdpuji Manik, Gopal Edo andBlumji Lamdi. 
When the line of battle began to be formed, Eaghundth Edo 
assumed the initiative in attacking his adversaries, and succeeded 
in routing Mddhu Edo’s force by a series of overwlielming 
assaults ; and even captured the Edo himself, together with IvTar 
Singh Eao. After gaining this agreeable victory, as he perceived 
Mddhu Eao to be in safety, and his malicious antagonists over- 
thrown, he could not contain himself for joy. .As soon as he 
returned from the battle-field to his encampment, he seated 
Mddliu Edo on a throne, and remained himself standing in front 
of him, after the manner of slaves. By fawning and coaxing, 
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lie then removed every trace of annoyance from Madhu Eao’s 
mind, and requested him to return to Puna. After dismissing 
him to that city, he himself went with his retinue and soldiery to 
Nasik. 

Saidar Ndih. 

After the lapse of some years of Madhu Eao’s reign, a vast 
disturbance arose in the Dakhin. Haidar Naik having assembled 
some bold and ferocious troops, * * with intent to subdue the 
territory of the Mahrattas, set out in the direction of Puna. 
Madhu Eao came out from Puna, and summoned Eagbunath 
Edo to his assistance from Nasik, whereupon ’ the latter joined 
him with a body of 20,000 of his cavalry. In short, they 
marched with their combined forces against the enemy ; and 
on several occasions encounters took place, in which the lives of 
vast multitudes were destroyed. Although Haidar Naik’s army 
proved themselves superior in the field, yet peace was ultimately 
concluded on the cession and surrender of some few tracts in 
the royal dominions ; after which Haidar Naik refrained from 
hostilities, and returned to his own territory; whilst Madhu Edo 
retired to Puna, and Eaghundth Edo to Nasik. 

Raglmndth Rdo^s movements. 

When a short time had elapsed after this, the idea of organ- 
izino; the affairs of Hindustan entered into Eaorhunath Edo's 
mind. For the sake of preserving outward propriety, therefore, 
he first gave intimation to Mddhu Edo of his intention, and 
asked his sanction. The Edo in question, who did not feel him- 
self secure from Eaghundth Edo, and considered any increase to 
his power a source of greater weakness to himself, addressed him 
a reply couched in these terms : “It were better for you to 
remain where you are, in the enjoyment of repose.*” * * Eaghundth 
Edo would not listen to these words, but marched out of Nasik 
in company with Mahdji Sindhia, taking three powerful armies 
along with him. 
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As soon as he reached Grwdlior, he commenced hostilities 
against Ean4 Chattar Singh, who possessed all the country 
round Gohad, and laid siege to the town itself. Godh is the 
name of a city, founded by the aforesaid Ednd. It is fortified 
with earthen towers and battlements, and is situated eighteen 
Z:o5'from Gwalior. Madhti Edo, during the continuance of the 
siege, kept constantly sending messages to Eana Ohattar Singh, 
telling him to persist in his opposition to Eaghunath with, a 
stout heart, as the army of the Dakhin should not be despatched 
to his kingdom to reinforce the latter. In a word, for the period 
of a year they used the most arduous endeavours to capture 
Gohad, but failed in attaining their object. During this cam- 
paign, the sum of thirty-two lac% of rupees, taken from the pay 
of the troops and the purses of the wealthy bankers, was in- 
curred by Eaghunath Edo as a debt to be duly repaid. He then 
returned to the Dakhin distressed and overwhelmed with shame, 
and entered the city of Ndsik, whither Mddhu Edo also repaired 
about the same time, to see and inquire after his fortunes. In 
the course of the interview, he expressed the deepest regret for 
the toils and disappointment that the Edo had endured, and 
ultimately returned in haste to Puna, after thus sprinkling salt 
on the galling wound. Shortly after this, Kankuma Tdntid and 
his other friends persuaded Eaghunath Edo to adopt a Brahmin’s 
son. * * Accordingly the Edo attended to the advice of his 
foolish counsellors, and selected an individual for adoption. He 
constituted Amrat Edo his heir. 

Raglmndth Rdo^s img^risowmeni at Fund. 

Madhii Edo no sooner became cognizant of this fact, than he 
felt certain that Eaghunath Edo was meditating mischief and 
rebellion, and seeking to usurp a share in the sovereignty of the 
realm. He consequently set out for Hasik with a force of 25,000 
horsemen, whilst, on the other hand, Eaghunath Edo also organ- 
ized his troops, and got ready for warfare. Just about that 
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period, however, Kankumd Tdiitia and Taktijl Holkar,^ who were 
two of the most powerful and influential men in EaghundtVs 
army, declared to him that it was necessary for them to respect 
their former obligations to Madhti Eao, and therefore improper 
to draw the sword upon him. After a long altercation, they left 
the Eao where he was, and departed from Nasik. Raghundth, 
from the paucity of his troops, not deeming it advantageous to 
fight, preferred enduring disgrace, and fled with 2000 adherents 
to the fort of Dhudhat ^ 

Mddhu Rao then entered Nasik, and commenced seques- 
trating his property and imprisoning his partisans ; after which 
he pitched his camp at the foot of the above-named fort, and 
placed Raghunath in a most precarious position. For two 
or three days the incessant discharge of artillery and musketry 
caused the flames of war to blaze high, but pacific negocia- 
tions were subsequently opened, and a firm treaty of friend- 
ship entered into, whereupon the said Rao came down from 
the fort, and had an interview with Madhti Rao. The latter 
then placed his head upon the other’s feet, and asked pardon for 
his offences. Next day, having mounted Raghundth Rao on his 
own private elephant, he himself occupied the seat usually 
assigned to the attendants, and continued for several days travel- 
ling in this fashion the distance to Puna. As soon as they 
entered Piina,. Madhti Rao, imitating the behaviour of an in- 
ferior to a superior, exceeded all bounds in his kind and consoling 
attentions towards Raghunath Rao. After that he selected a 
small quantity of goods and a moderate equipment of horses 
and elephants, out of his own establishment, and having de- 
posited them all together in one of the most lofty and spacious 
apartments, solicited Raghunath Rao in a respectful manner to 
take up his abode there. The latter then became aware of his 
being a prisoner with the semblance of freedom, and reluctantly 
complied with Madhu Rao’s requisition. 

[These names are very doubtful in tbe MS. The latter one is no doubt intended 
for Tuknji.] 

2 [ Dhoorup, a fort in tbe Cbaudor range.”— G-raut Duff, vol. ii. p. 199.] 
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Raja of Nagpur. 

As soan as- Madhti had delivered his mind from all 
apprehension regarding Eaghunath Eao, he led his army in the 
direction of Nagpur, in order to avenge himself on Januji 
Bhonsla, the Eaja of that place, who had been an ally and 
auxiliary of Eaghunath Edo, in one of his engagements. The 
Eaja in question, not finding himself capable of resisting him, 
fled from his original residence;, so that for a period of three 
months Madhu Edo was actively engaged in pursuing his 
adversary, and that unfortunate outcast from his native land 
was constantly fleeing before him. Ultimately, having presented 
an offering of fifteen lacs of rupees, he drew back his foot from 
the path of flight, and set out in safety and security for his own 
home. 


MddJiii Rdo’s DeafJu 

After chastising the Edja of Nagpur, Mddhti Eao entered 
Puna with immense pomp and splendour, and amused himself 
with gay and festive entertainments. But he was attacked with 
a fatal disease, and * * his life was in danger. On one occasion 
he laid his head on Eaghundth Edo’s feet, and * * asked for- 
giveness for the faults of bygone days. Eaghunath Edo grieved 
deeply on account of his youth. * He applied himself zealously 
to the cure of the invalid, and whenever he found a trace, in 
any quarter or direction, of austere Brahmins and skilful Pandits, 
he sent for them to administer medicines for his recovery. At 
length, when the sick man began to despair of living, he imitated 
the example of his deceased father, and placed his younger 
brother, whose name was Nardin Edo, under the charge of 
Eaghundth Edo, and having performed the duty of recommend- 
ing him to his care, yielded up his soul in the year 1186 a.h. 
(1772 A.n.). The duration of his reign was twelve years. 
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Nardin Rdo^ mi of Bdldji Rdo. 

Narain Eao, after being seated on the throne of sovereignty, 
owing to his tender age, committed various acts that produced an 
ill-feeling among his adherents, both great and small, at Pun4 ; 
more especially in Eaghunath Edo, on whom he inflicted un- 
becoming indignities. Although Madhii Eao had not behaved 
towards his uncle with the respect due to such a relative, yet, 
beyond this much, that he would not grant him permission to 
move away from Puna, he had treated him with no other incivility ; 
but used always, till the day of his death, to show him the at- 
tention due from an inferior to a superior ; and supplied him with 
wealth and property far exceeding the limits of his wants. In 
short, Eaghunath Eao, having begun to form plans for taking 
Narain Eao prisoner, first disclosed his secret to Saklui Ediu 
Bapu, who was Mddhu Eao’s prime minister, and having seduced 
that artless courtier from his allegiance, made him an accoi\iplicc 
in his treacherous designs. Secondly, having induced Kharak 
Singh and Shamsher Singh, the chiefs of the body of Gdrclfs, 
to join his conspiracy, he raised the standard of insurrection. 
Accordingly, those two faithless wretches one day, under the 
pretence of demanding pay for the troops, made an assault on the 
door of Narain Edo’s apartment, and reduced him to great 
distress. That helpless being, who had not the slightest cog- 
nizance of the deceitful stratagems of the conspirators, despatched 
a few simple-minded adlierents to oppose the insurgents, and 
then stealthily repaired to Eaghundth Edo’s house. Kharak 
Singh and Shamsher Singh, being apprised of the circumstance, 
hurried after him, and, unsheathing their swords, rushed into 
Eaghundth Edo’s domicile. Eaghundtli Edo first fell wounded 
in the affray, and subsequently ISTardin Edo was slain. This 
event took place in the year 1187 a.h., ^ that the period of 
Nardin Edo’s reign was one year. 
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Iteign of Baghimdth Bdo. 

Kharak Singh and Shamsher Singh, through whose brains the 
fumes of arrogance had spread, in consequence of their control over 
the whole train of European artillery, with wilful and headstrong 
insolence seated Eaghunatli Edo on the throne of sovereignty, 
without the concurrence of the other chiefs ; and the said Eao 
continued to live for two months at Pun^ after the manner of 
rightful rulers. After Ifardin Eao had been put to death, a 
certain degree of shame and remorse came over the Puna chiefs, 
and the dread of their own overthrow entered their minds. 
Sakhd Edm Bapu consequently, in unison with Trimbak Eao, 
commonly called Mdtamadhari Balhah,^ and others, deemed it 
advisable to persuade Eagliundth Eao that he should go forth 
from Puna, and employ himself in settling the kingdom. The said 
Eao accordingly acted upon their suggestion, and inarched out 
of Fund, attended by the Mahratta chiefs. As soon as he had 
got to the distance of two or three stages from the city, the wily 
chiefs, by alleging some excuse, obtained leave from Raghunath 
Edo to return, and repaired from the camp to the city. They 
then summoned to them in private all the commanders of the 
army, both great and small; when they came to the unanimous 
decision, that it was incompatible with justice to acquiesce in. 
Eaghundth Edo’s being invested with the supreme authority, and 
that it would be better, as Naraiu Edo’s wife was six months 
advanced in pregnancy, providing she gave birth to a male child, 
to invest that infant with the sovereignty, and conduct the affairs 
of government agreeably to the details of prudence. As soon as 
they had unanimously settled the question after this fashion, a few 
of the chiefs took up a position in the outskirts of the city of 
Puna, by way of protection, and formed a sturdy barrier against 
the Magog of turbulence. Eaghundth Eao, having become aware 
of the designs of the conspirators, remained with a slender party 

1 [Grant Duff caUs Mm “ Trimtuck Eao Mama.” Tke word transcribed from 
the MS. as Balhah. ” is very doubtful.] 
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in his encampment. Having brooded over his troubles, he saw 
no remedy left but that of forsaking the. country, and was conse- 
q^uently forced to retire towards the Carnatic. His object was 
to collect a sufficient force round him, with which he might 
return to Puna and resume hostilities. However, owing to the 
vulgar report that attributed Narain Rao’s murder to him, every 
blade of grass that sprung from the ground was ready to plunge 
a dagger into his blood. For this reason, he found it impossible 
either to stay or reside in the Carnatic, so he hastened away to 
Surat. 


Death of the pretender Bhdo. 

The direst confusion had found its way into the kingdom, in 
consequence of the report of Narain Rdo’s death. At that 
critical juncture the pretender Bhao, who was confined in a 
stronghold in the Kokan territory, lying adjacent to the 
salt ocean, seized the opportunity of escaping by fraud and 
stratagem out of his prison, and having induced a party of men 
Ho place themselves under his orders, took possession of some of 
«ie forts and districts of that country. He was just on the 
point of waging open war, had not Mah&ji Sindhia Bahddur set 
out in the interim from PunS, to the Kokan territory for the 
purpose of coercing him. On reaching his destination, he en- 
gaged in hostilities with the aforesaid Bhdo, whereupon the 
latter’s associates took to flight, and departed each by his own 
road. As Bh4o was thus left alone, he went on board' a ship in 
utter consternation with a view to save his life from that vortex 
of perdition ; but death granted him no respite, and he fell alive 
into the hands of the heroes who accompanied Mahdji Sindhia 
Bahadur. The latter brought him along with him to Pund, and 
removed the dust of uncertainty from the mirror of every mind. 
Ultimately he caused the ill-fated wretch to be bound to a 
eamePs foot, and paraded round the whole town 5 after which he 
put him to death. 
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Sawdi Mddhu Edo, son of Nardin Edo, surnamed the Eesliwd 

Sdhih 

The Peshwd Sahib, the rightful heir of Narain Rao, at the 
time of his father’s murder, was dwelling in his mother’s womb. 

* * When she had completed the time of her pregnancy, a child, 
in the year 1188 a.h. (1774 a.d.), shed a grace over the bosom of 
its nurse, and bestowed comfort on the illustrious chiefs. * * 
He was invested with the appellation of Sawdi Mddhu Hao. 

Admnce of the English Commanders upon Phnd, 

Eaghunath Edo, having reached Surat, turned towards 
the leaders of the English army, who dwelt on the borders of 
the sea, and offered to take upon himself the responsibility of 
showing the way over the various routes into the Dakhin, and 
to subjugate that kingdom so teeming with diflSculties. As the 
commanders of the English army, were possessed of adequate 
means for making an invasion, and had their heads inflamed with 
the intoxication of boldness and intrepidity, they took Haghundth 
Edo along with them, and moving away from Surat with their|j 
valiant. troops experienced in war, and their lion-hearted forc^ 
active as tigers, they set out to conquer and annex the Dakhin 
territories. 

Having traversed the intervening stages at a resolute pace, 
they arrived at Nurghdt, which is situated at a distance of twenty 
kos from Puna. The Mahratta chieftains also sallied forth from 
Fund with a vast body of retainers, and opposed their advance 
with the utmost perseverance at Nurghdt; whereupon a tre- 
mendous contest and a frightful slaughter ensued, until the 
combatants on both sides had neither the power nor the incli- 
nation left to assail each other any more. At length, by the 
intervention of the obscurity of night, the tumult of war sub- 
sided, and the world-consuming fire of guns and matchlocks, 
whose flames arose to the highest heavens, hid its face in the 
ashes of night; so that the soldiery on either side were obliged 
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to retire to their respective quarters. During that night, the 
prudent belligerents made up their minds to a peace ; and in the 
morning, the chiefs of the rival forces obtained an interview and 
enjoyed a conference. The English leaders, after negociating a 
trace and consolidating the basis of friendship, delivered up 
Raghunath E.ao, who had been the instigator of this conflict and 
the originator of this hostile movement, to the Mahratta chiefs, 
on condition of their granting him a jdgir, and treating him 
with kindness and consideration. They then turned away from 
that quarter with all their troops and followers, and repaired to 
their usual place of abode. 

The Mahratta chiefs had formed the fixed determination in 
their minds of taking vengeance on the ill-fated Raghundth Rao ; 
but Maliaji Sindhia Bahadur, prompted by his manly and 
generous feelings, diverted them from their headlong and cruel 
])urposes, so that the matter was managed mercifully and kindly, 
and the Rao in question, having been presented with a jdgir, 
received permissiou to remain at large. The unfortunate wretch! 
however, departed from the pleasant vale of existence to the 
desert of non-entity, without reaching his destination, for the 
career of the wicked never ends ■well. 


MaJidji Sindhia Bahadur. 

When the fourth year from the birth of- Sawdi Mddhii Rdo 
surnamed the Peshwd Sdhib, had elapsed, and security and repost 
had settled on the minds of high and low throughout the tei-ri- 
ones of the Dakhin, Mahdji Sindhia Bahadur, who was dis- 
tm;pnshed among all the Pdna chiefs for his gallantry and 

satisfied his mind as to 

suceeededT't V' ^ conquef Gohad. He 

citadel aftL ^ Pnsoner Rdnd Ohattar Singh, who was in the 

hard fighting, and took 

«XTh eh r"™" 

wauor, which IS a mountain stronghold. 

e same time, a mutual feeling of envy and hatred 
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had become firmly implanted in the minds of Mirz4 Muhammad 
Shaff Khan and Muhammad Beg Khdn Hamad dni, — who had 
been the chief officers of State to the late Anhru-l umara Mirza 
Najaf Khan Bahadur, and after his death had been partners 
in the government of the province of Agra, — owing to their 
each craving after an increase of power and dignity, which is ever 
a hindrance to the existence of friendship and good feeling among 
equals and contemporaries. At last, Muhammad Beg Khan 
Hamadani seized the opportunity, during an interview, of putting 
Muhammad Shaff Khdn to death; and on this account, Afrasiyab 
Khan, who was the Imperial Mir-i dtish^ and one of.Amiru-1 
umard Mirza Kajaf Khan Bahadur’s becoming alarmed, 

demanded succour of Mahdji Sindhia Bahadur. The latter had 
firmly resolved in his mind on repairing to the sublime threshold, 
but had not yet fulfilled the duty of paying his I'espects, when, 
under the influence of Sindhia Bahddur’s destiny, Afrdsiydb 
Khdn was killed by the hand of an assassin. 

Sindhia Bahddur’s army having overshadowed the metropolis 
by its arrival, he brought Muhammad Beg Khan Hamadani, 
after a siege, completely under his subjection, and in the year 
1199 A.H. traversed the streets of the metropolis. When he 
obtained the good fortune of saluting the threshold * * of 

His Majesty, the shadow of God, the Emperor Shah ’Alam, * * 
he was loaded with princely favours, and distinguished by royal 
marks of regard, so that he became the chief of the supporters 
of government, and His Majesty’s most staunch and influential 
adherent. * * 

As Mddhii the Peshw& Sdhib, at the present auspicious 
period, pursues, in contradistinction to his uncle, the path 
of obedience to the monarch of Isldm, and Mahdji Sindhia 
Bahadur is one of those who are constantly attached to the ever- 
triumphant train, hence it happens that the plant of this nation’s 
prosperity has struck root firmly into the earth of good fortune, 
and their affairs flourish agreeably to their wishes. 
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LUBBU-S SITAE 

OF 

ABir TALIB LOI^DONr. 

This is a very useful little manual of general history, compiled 
in 1208 A.H. (1793-4 a.d.), hy Mirza Abu Muhammad Tabriz! 
Isfahan!, and being carried down to modern times, embraces an 
account of Europe and America. 

The author is usually known in India as Abu Talib London!, 
from his voyage to and adventures in England and Europe, an 
amusing account of which was written by him on his return in 
1803, and is well known to the European world by the transla- 
tion of .Major Stewart. 

In the Preface to this work he tells us that he had collected 
several works of history and travel, and had often perused them, 
but found amongst them none that contained a history of the 
whole world ; he therefore thought that he would himself supply 
this deficiency, but had no leisure to effect his object till the year 
above mentioned, when he finished his Abstract. He declares 
his intention, if he lives long enough, of enlarging his work, and 
hopes that some one else, if he fails to do it, will undertake this 
useful labour, because he has mentioned all the occurrences of 
the world, old and new, and given a connected account of the 
Prophets, Khalifs, Sultdns, and celebrated men, from the begin- 
ning to the present time.” 

He quotes the various authorities he used, and besides others 
of common note, he mentions a history of the Kings of India 
compiled by himself, and a compendious account of the kingdoms 
of Europe and America, translated by some English gentleman 
from his own tongue, “ which in truth contains very many new 
matters.’^ This is no doubt the work of Jonathan Scott. He 
says that’ his own history is an abstract of some thousands of 
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books, and therefore he has entitled it Lullu-s Blyar wa Johan- 
mmd^ The Essence of Biographies, and the World-Reflecting 
Mirror,’^ 

The author was the son of Hdji Muhammad Khan, a Turk of 
Azarb^ijan, who was born and bred in Isfahan, and was the first 
of the family who came to Hindustan, where he was inrolled 
amongst the followers of K'awdb Safdar Jang, the wazir. The 
father is called by another name in the Preface of this work, and 
in the Miftdhu-t Tawdrikh he is styled Muhammad Beg Khan. 

Mirz4 Abu Tdlib was born- at Lucknow, and was employed in 
posts of high emolument under I^’awabs Shuj4’u-d daula and 
Asafu-d daula. In the time of the latter he lost his office, and 
came to seek his subsistence from the English. By them he 
was hospitably entertained, and induced to visit Europe in 1799. 
He died and was buried at Lucknow in the year 1220 a.h. (1805 
A.D.), as we learn from two chronograms composed by Mr. Beale 
at the request of Mirza Yiisuf Bdkir, the deceased’s son, which 
are given'at p. 664 of the Miftdhu-t Tawdrikh^ 

Besides the Luhbic-s Biyar^ he wrote several other treatises, 
a Biography of the Poets, ancient and modern, and ^‘himself 
indulged in versification, especially on the subject of the females 
of England, who aspire to equality with the Angels of Paradise, 
and he was always expatiating on the heart-ravishing strains of 
the women of that country, who used to sing at the public 
assemblies.”^ 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 — Book I. On the Prophets, p. 2 — II. On the 
events of the Khalifate, in seven chapters — Chap. i. The first four 
Khalifs, -p. 9 — ii. The Im5,ms, p. 11 — iii. The Ummayides, p. 
12 — iv. The ’Abbasides and their branches, p. 15 — v. The 
Isma’ilians and their branches, p. 17 — vi. The Saiyids, p. 19 — 
vii. The Sharifs, p. 20 — III. Biographies, in seven chapters — 
Chap. i. The Philosophers of Greece, Europe, India and Persia, 
and the moderns, p. 20 — ii. The companions of the Prophet, p. 

^ Zubdatu~l Ghardih, 5t]i volume, v. T^b. 
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30 — iii. The disciples, p. 31 — ^iv-. The religious teachers- p. 32 
— ^v. The learned men of Islam, p. 34 — vi. The celebrated 
Poets, p. 37 — vii. Other celebrated men of Islam, p, 38 — IV. 
On the Sultans, in a Preface and eight Chapters — Preface on the 
climates, imaginary and real, and the old and new world, p. 39 — 
Chap. i. The Sultans of I'ran, including the Ghazni vides, 
Saljuks, Ghorians, etc., p. 45 — ii. The Sultans of Arabia, p. 68 
— iii. The Sultans of Rum, p. 73 — iv. The Rulers of Egypt 
and Syria, p. 76 — y. The Kings of the West, p. 82 — vi. The 
Sultans of Turkistan, p. 87 — vii. The Kings nf Europe, p* 101 
— viii. The Rulers of Hindustan, including the Hindd Rajas, 
the Kings of Dehli, of the Dakhin, Kashmir, and other indepen- 
dent kingdoms, p. 109. 

This work is common in India. The best copy I have seen is 
in the possession of Raziu-d din Sadrs Siidur of Aligarh. 

Size — Folio, 131 pages, each comprising 23 lines, closely 
written. 


CXXIII. 

AUSAF-I ASAF. 

An historical sketch of the royal family of Oudh, written a.d. 
1795. It is a useful work, containing also an account of con- 
temporary princes. 

Size — Large 8vo., 114 pages. 


CXXIV. 

TARPKH 

OP 

JU^GAL KISHWAR. 

This is a’ general history of India, by Jugal Kishwar, from the 
time of Humayun to Sh^h 'Alam. It is of no value, at least in 
the passages which I have examined. [Sir H. M. Elliot’s library 
does not contain a copy of this work.] 



oxxv. 

GULISTA'X-I RAHMAT 

OP 

SAWXB MUSTAJiiCB KHi^N. 

This is a history of the Rohilla Afgh§,ns, and a life of H4fiz 
Eahmat Khan, written by his son Nawab Mustajab Khan 
Bahadur. The work has been abridged and translated by Mr. 
Charles Elliott. I have seen several histories of the Eohillas, 
but know none superior to this except the GuUi Rahmat noticed 
in the next article. 

The translator observes in his Introduction, ‘‘ In the original 
many trivial occurrences are noticed which I have altogether 
omitted; and the repeated encomiums lavished by the Nawab 
upon the generosity and intrepidity of his lamented parent, though 
honourable to his feelings as a son, would be deemed extravagant 
by the majority of readers, and indeed would scarcely admit of 
translation. A residence of many years in Eohilkhand, where the 
memory of Hafiz Rahmat Khan is held in the highest veneration, 
may perhaps have led me to attach a greater degree of importance 
to the work than it merits ; but as Hafiz acted a distinguished 
part on the theatre of India for thirty years, and was personally 
engaged in every great action fought during that time, his life 
may furnish some materials to aid in the compilation of a history 
of that period; and with this view, I have taken considerable 
pains to correct some chronological errors in the original.^’ 

It is necessary to add that Mr. Hamilton’s History of the 
Rohillas will in some parts be found at variance with this 
narrative : that gentleman appears to have derived his infor- 
mation from the friends of the Nawab of Oudh, who would not 
be disposed to speak favourably of H4fiz Rahmat Kh4n, and as 
that work was published about the time of Mr. Hastings’ trial, 
it might have been intended to frame an excuse for his permitting 
a British army to join on the attack in 1774 a.h.'' 



OXXVI. 


GUL-I RAHMAT 

OP 

SA’^DAT TAE KHAJ?-. 

The Gid-i Rahmat was written by Nawab Sa'ddat Tar Kbdn, 
grandson of Hafiz Eahmat, and nephew of Mustajab Khan. It 
is more copious than the Gulistdn-i Rahmat^ though it professes 
to follow that work as its guide. It is divided into four parts : 
I. On the Genealogy of Hafiz Eahmat. — II. On ^Ali Muhammad 
Khan, and the arrival of Hafiz Eahmat in India. — III. H^fiz 
Eahmat Khan^s administration of Katehr, and of the events 
which occurred there till the time of his death. — IV. Adniinis- 
tration of Katehr under Shuja'u-d daula. Descendants of Hdfiz 
Eahmat, This work was lithographed at Agra in 1836,. in 221 
small 8vo. pages of 17 lines each. 

[The following Extracts have been selected and translated by 
the Editor. They will show how far this work differs from the 
Gulistdn4 Rahmat, as translated by- Mr. Elliott.] 

EXTRACTS. 

[When Zabita Kh&n received intelligence of the passage (of 
the Ganges) by the Mahrattas, and of the deaths of Sa’ddat 
Khan, Sadik Khan, and Karam Khdn, the oflficers whom he had 
stationed to guard the ford, he was overpowered with astonish- 
ment, and fled in great bewilderment from Sakartdl. He crossed 
the Ganges with a small escort, and proceeded to the camp of 
Faizu-llali Khan, carrying with him the intelligence of the 
Mahratta attack upon Kajibabad. Faizu-llah Kh^n said : “ I 
came here for the purpose of giving you advice j but as you 
will not listen to my words, I shall now go back to my own 
country.’’ On hearing this declaration, Zabita Khin was still 

more downcast, and returned to his own forces. When he 

♦ 
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readied the Ganges, the good fortune o-f the Emperor plunged 
him into a sea of hesitation, and notwithstanding the number of 
his forces, and his powerful armament, he made no attempt to 
cross the river, but returned to Faizu-llah Khan* 

When he arrived, he found Faizu-llah Ehdn seated on an ele- 
phant, about to depart. He mounted the same elephant, and 
proceeded with Faizu-llah ‘to Fdmpur. On the news of his 
flight to Katehr reaching Sakartal, his soldiers were dispirited. 
They plundered each other, and then scattered in all directions. 
On receiving intelligence of these movements, the Mahrattas 
quickly advanced to Sakartal, and fell to plundering. * * The 
garrison of the fort of Najibabad, who had held out in the 
hope of relief, were dismayed when they heard of the flight of 
Zabita Khan, and surrendered the fort to the royal forces. On 
taking possession of the fort, the people and family of Zdbita 
Khan, including his son GhuUm Kadir, were placed in confine- 
ment. All the materiel^ the treasure and the artillery collected 
by Najibu-d daula, fell into their hands. 

On the news of the advance of the Mahrattas towards Rdmpur 
reaching the chiefs of Katehr, all the inhabitants of Anwala and 
BisauH assembled. Fearing to be attacked by the Mahrattas, 
they fled in dismay to Bareilly. Some of them went to PiKbhit, 
intending to proceed to the hills. Hafiz Rahmat Khan ^ was re- 
turning from Farrukhdbad to Tilhar when he heard of the defeat 
of Zabita Khan. He hastened to Bareilly, where he cheered and 
encouraged the chiefs and oiEcers who were there assembled, and 
tried to dissuade them from removing to the hills. He said that 
the Mahrattas had no intention of attacking Katehr ; and that if 
they really did advance, negociations might be opened with them 
and with the Emperor. If terms were agreed upon, all would be 
well ; if not, they would fight. His auditors replied that there 
was no fortress of strength in Bareilly or Pilibhit : it was therefore 
desirable to crrry off their families and property to the hills ; for 
after these were placed in security, they themselves would be 

^ [He is generally entitled Mulk in this work.] 
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ready either for business or for war. Hafiz Rahmat reluctantly 
consented to their wishes. After Shaikh Eabir had entered 
Bareilly, Hdfiz Rahmat took his departure, and leaving ’Inayat 
Khdn in Pillbhit, he proceeded to Nanak-math, in the skirt of 
the hills. Rrom thence he went with his followers and chiefs and 
soldiers to Gangapur, five kos distant in the hills, and surrounded 
with dense jungle, which secures it from the attacks of horsemen. 
There he remained. There also arrived Zabita Khdn, in company 
with Faizu-llah Khan, who made their way through the jungle. 
Zabita Khan remained at Gangapur four days. He then found 
that Shuja^u-d daula was encamped at Shahdbdd, having advanced 
to the borders of his territories on hearincrof the Mahratta attack 
upon Katehr. 

Zabita Khan went off in great distress from Gangdpur to see 
Shujau-d daula, and to solicit his assistance in obtaining the 
release of his family. After talking over the matter, Shujd’u-d 
daula postponed any action until after the arrival of Hafiz 
Rahmat. Zabita Khan wrote repeatedly to Hafiz Rahmat, beg- 
ging him to come quickly. * * The chiefs of Katehr suffered much 
from the inclemency of the climate of Gangdpur, and yielding to 
their solicitations, Hafiz Rahmat proceeded quickly to Sh&-habad, 
at the beginning of the year 1186 a.h. (1772 a.d.), with three 
or four thousand men, horse and foot. When he approached, 
Shujd u-d daula and the General Sahib went foi*th to meet him 
and pay him due respect. 

After they had sat down together, they talked about the 
release of Zdbita Khan’s family, and of the settlement of his 
affairs with the Mahrattas. After much debate, Shujd’u-d 
daula and the General Sahib sent their wakils with some officers 
of Hafiz Rahmat to the Mahratta sarddrs, A great deal was 
said at the interview; but at length the Mahrattas sent a message 
to the effect that they had expended fifty lacs of rupees, and that 
they would not give up the family of Zabita Kh4n until this sum 
of money was paid, nor would they loosen their hold upon his 
territory or the country of Katehr. The wakils had several 
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meetings, and the Mahrattas at length agreed to take forty lacB ; 
but they demanded as security for payment a deed under the seal 
of Shuja’u-d daula. The Naw4b said that he had entered upon 
the matter entirely out of regard to Hafiz Rahmat, and that if 
Hafiz would give a bond for the payment of the money, he would 
send his own bond to the Mahratta sarcldrs. All the chiefs of 
Katehr who were present at the Council besought Hafiz Rahmat 
that he would without hesitation give his bond to Shujd'u-d daula, 
to secure peace for Zdbita Khdn, and said that they would all 
assist in the payment of the money. So Hafiz Rahmat, to befriend 
Zabita Khan, and to gratify the chiefs of Katehr, gave his bond 
for forty lacs of rupees to Shuj4’u-d daula. The latter then 
executed his bond, and sent it to the Mahrattas. In this he 
undertook to pay them forty lacs of rupees, when they had retired 
over the Jumna and entered Shah-Jahanabad ; and when they 
had sent back the family of Zabita Khan, and had withdrawn 
their hands from the country of Katehr. 

On receipt of this document, the Mahrattas sent the family of 
Zabita Khan to Shuja’u-d daula and Hafiz Rahmat ; they then 
crossed the Granges and proceeded towards Shdh- J ahanabad. * * 
When Hafiz Rahmat heard that Zabita Khan’s family had 
reached Bareilly, he took leave of Shuja’u-d daula and Greneral 
Parker, and went to Pillbhit. * * After some days, Hafiz Rahmat 
called upon the chiefs of Katehr for the money he had become 
responsible for at their solicitation, and for which he had given his 
bond to Shuja’u-d daula. They all began to lament their desti- 
tute condition, and made all sorts of excuses and evasions. 
TJnable to do what he wished, Hafiz Rahmat did what he could, 
and sent the sum of five lacs out of his own treasury to Shujd’u-d 
daula. * * 

The loaJiils of Mahdji Sindhia and Taku Holkar, chiefs of 
the Mahrattas, waited upon HajSz Rahmat, and informed him 
that their chiefs were about to attack the territories of Shujd’u-d 
daula, and that if he would join them, he should receive half of 
whatever territory should be conquered. If he declined to join 
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them, they would respect his country, and return to him 
Shuja’u-d daula’s bond for the forty lacs of rupees, no part 
of which had been paid, and give up all claim on that account, 
provided he would allow them a passage, and would make 
no opposition to their crossing the Granges. In reply to these 
proposals, Hafiz Rahmat requested time for consideration. 
Keeping the Mahratta waMls with him, he sent to inform 
Sliuja’u-d daula of what the Mahrattas proposed, adding that 
they undertook to forego all claim upon himself for the forty lacs 
of rupees on condition of his remaining neutral. He added, “ If 
you will send me back my sealed bond, and will hasten to oppose 
the ]Mahrattas, I will dismiss the Mahratta toalcils^ and will 
guard the fords of the Ganges. United, we will beat the Mah- 
rattas, and drive them from this country/^ Upon receipt of 
this letter, Shujah-d daula immediately wrote a reply (expressing 
Im gratification)^ adding that he sent Saiyid Shdh Madan as 
his representative, and that he would not deviate a hair'’s breadth 
from any agreement the Saiyid should make. * * After his 
arrival, the Saiyid promised Hafiz Rahmat that the bond should 
be returned to him after the repulse of the Mahrattas, when ho 
and Shuja’u-d daula would soon meet. The Ifaw^b entreated 
Hafiz Rahmat to banish all suspicion, for there was no cause of 
dissension between them. * ^ 


Hafiz Rahmat sent back the icaldls with a proper answer to 
Shuja’u-d daula. On the same day he sent Ahmad Eh an, son 
of the BakhsM, in all haste from A'nwala to secure the ford of 
Eam-ghat. A few days afterwards, hearing of the approach of 
^e Mahrattas, he marched from Bareilly by way of Anwala to 
isauh. From that place he sent back the waJeik of tho Mah- 
rattas rejecting their proposals. He then proceeded with his 
small force to R4m-gh4t. When the Mahratta u^aMls returned, 
«iey informed their chiefs of the little support given to Hafiz 
Eahraat and of the smallness of his force. Hafiz Eahmat 
ac vance to the distance of three kos from Asadpdr, where 
Ahmad Khan was encamped, and in consequence of the celerity 
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of his march his whole force had not come up : he had with him 
only four or five thousand men, horse and foot. The Mahrattas 
had received information through their spies of the limited 
number of his men, and resolved to attack him. They crossed 
the river during the night, and pressed onwards ; but during the 
darkness they lost their way, and came upon Ahmad Khan’s 
force, which they attacked. The pickets which Ahmad Khan 
had thrown out were watchful, and upon their reports the men 
were posted in the buildings and gardens of Asadptir. The figlit 
raged hotly all day from morn till eve, and notwithstanding the 
immense numbers of the Mahrattas, they were unable to prevail 
over the small body of Afghdns. After many men had been 
slain on both sides, Ahmad Khan, considering the immense force 
arrayed against him, sent a message to Takti Holkar and Sindhia, 
proposing an interview. They were only too glad to accede. 
Ahmad Khan went with a few followers to meet them. The 
Mahratta sanldrs kept him with them, and pitched their camp 
there. 

The intelligence reached Hafiz Rahmat, while he was encamped 
near Asadpur, that 60,000 Mahrattas had crossed the river, and 
had attacked Ahmad Khan. He instantly drew out his forces, 
and was about to march for the relief of Ahmad Khan; but just 
then the news came that the Khdn had gone to see the Mahratta 
chiefs. Hafiz Rahmat’s chiefs and officers now urged upon liim 
that it was inexpedient with his small force to wage war against 
the Mahratta hosts. * * Muhibbu-llah Khdn joined him with two 
or three thousand men, and Mustakin Khan also arrived witli four 
or five thousand more ; some others also came in, so that he now 
mustered ten or twelve* thousand men. In the morning H dfiz 
Rahmat gave orders for the mustering of his forces to attack 
the Mahrattas, and all were in readiness, awaiting farther orders, 
when messengers arrived from Shuja’u-d daula, announcing that 
his army was close at hand. As soon as he heard this, Hdfiz 
Rah mat marched to attack the Mahrattas. At the same time 
the advanced forces of Shuja'u-d daula, General Charnkin 
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(Champion) and Mahbub ’All Khan eunuch, came up at the 
critical moment, and opened fire with their guns upon the Mah- 
rattas. 

The forces of the Mahrattas were in two divisions. Mahdji 
Sindhia opposed Shuja’u-d daula, and Taku Holkar attacked 
Hafiz Eahmat. Both bodies of Mahrattas fought well and 
bravely 5 but the heavy fire of the English artillery and the 
flashing swords of the Afghans made them recede, and they took 
to flight. Mahaji Sindhia passed over the Ganges by a bridge 
of boats, and halted on the other side. Taku Holkar was too 
hard pressed by the Afghans to be able to cross ; so he fled 
on the same side of the river towards Sambhal. General Chamkin 
(Champion) and Mahbub ^Ali Khan crossed the river in their 
boats and attacked Sindhia, when he precipitately abandoned his 
baggage and camp, and took to flight, never stopping till he had 
covered five Jcos, The General seized upon his camp, took 
everything he found, and pitched his own camp upon the spot. 

Hdfiz Eahmat pursued Holkar for some distance; but the 
Mahrattas were mounted on swift horses, and traversed a long 
distance in the night. Hdfiz Eahmat stopped near the battle- 
field to rest his men ; Holkar went nearly to Sambhal, and 
he sent forward his advanced forces to plunder that place, and 
Muradabad and Edmptir. * * Hafiz Eahmat followed with all his 
force, and when Holkar heard of his near approach, he gave up 
his design upon Eampur, and fled in great disorder from Sambhal 
towards the ford of Phaphti. He reached the Ganges, and 
having crossed it with great exertion by swimming, he united his 
force with that of Sindhia, When H4fiz Eahmat heard of his 
having crossed and effected a junction with Sindhia, he proceeded 
towards Phaphu, and encamped upon the bank of the river. After- 
wards he marched to join Shuja"u-d daula, who was encamped 
twelve kos off in face of Sindhia, to consult with him about the 
release of Ahmad Khan. After much parley Sindhia agreed to 
release his prisoner for a ransom of. two lacs of rupees ; and on 
payment of the money, Ahmad Khan obtained his liberty. 
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Sindhia then marched off towards Dehli ; Hdfiz Ealimat and 
Shuja’a-d daula, by way of precaution, remained some days at 
the same place, and the two had frequent interviews. 

Hafiz Eahmat sent Muhammad Khdn and ^Abdu-Ilah Khdn * * 
to require from Shuja’u-d daula the return of the bond for forty 
/acs^ in accordance with the verbal promise made by Shah 
Madan, his waMl, Shujd’u-d daula denied that he had ever 
made any promise to return it, and that Sh&h Madan could 
never have made such an offer. Hdfiz Hahmat'^s friends urged that 
Shuja’u-d daula had written a letter promising to faithfully 
adhere to the verbal arrangements made by Shdh Madan. They 
then required that Shah Madan should be brought forward, that 
he might be questioned upon the point. Shuj^’u-d daula sent 
for him, and after trying to bias him, asked what it was that he 
had said to Hafiz Rahmat about the bond. Shdh Madan was 
one of the honourable Saiyids of Shahdbad, and deeming a lie to 
be derogatory to his honour, he spoke the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, saying, ‘‘In accordance with the directions 
of His Highness, I made a promise for the restoration of the 
bond."” Shuja’u-d daula got into a rage, and said it was all a lie 
and a conspiracy, for he had never uttered a word of such a 
promise. Sh4h Madan three or four times aifirmed the truth of 
his statement, and then held his peace. Khan Muhammad, 
seeing no hope of obtaining the bond, uttered some sharp words, 
at which Shuja’u-d daula also waxed warm, and went into his 
private apartments in a rage. * * Hdfiz Rahmat did not deem 
it advisable to press further for the restoration of the bond at 
that time, and, concealing his annoyance, he said no more about 
it. Shuj4’u-d daula was very much vexed with Hdfiz Rahmat. 
He remained several days at the same place, and busied himself 
in winning over Hafiz Rahmat’s officers and soldiers. * * 

At the end of the year 1187 a.h. (1773 a.d.), Shujd u-d 
daula busied himself in winning over to his side, by various 
inducements, the people of Katehr, both small and great. * * 
Having gained several chiefs and officers of that country, he felt 
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full confidence, and marched to effect first the conquest of Etawa. 
The Mahratta detachments, which had been left there when their 
armies returned to the Pakhin, were too small in numbers to ofler 
any resistance, and retreated before him. He soon made himself 
master of Etawa, and prepared to settle its administration. But 
Hafiz Rahmat wrote to him, protesting against this, and saying 
that the country of Et5,wa had been conferred upon him, after 
the battle of Panipat, by Ahmad Shah Durrani, as the Nawab 
knew full well. That after the end of the war, he had obtained 
possession of a large portion of the country, and although 
circumstances had made it necessary for him to allow the land to 
pass into the hands of the Malirattas, he was about to take 
measures for recovering it. * * Shujd’u-d daula wrote in 
answer that he had not taken the country from Hafiz Rahmat, 
but from the Mahrattas, so there was no cause of complaint. 

* * Hafiz Rahmat repeatedly urged the restoration of Etawa ; 
but Shuja'u-d daula, having secured the support of the chiefs of 
Katehr, w^as desirous of bringing the question to the test of war. 
So he wrote to Hdfiz Rahmat, demanding speedy payment of 
the thirty-five lacs of rupees, which were due out of the forty 
thousand for which he (Shujau-d daula) had given his bond to 
the Mahrattas. After this had been settled, the question of 
Etawa might be gone into. After this, Shuja'u-d daula called 
together his forces, and prepared to march into Katehr. 

Hdfiz Rahmat, seeing that Shuja'u-d daula was intent upon 
war, wrote in reply, The money which the Mahrattas received 
from you has already been repaid ; to demand more from me 
than the Mahrattas have either received or asked, and to make 
it the excuse for strife and. warfare, is unworthy of your high 
position. If, in spite of everything, you are resolved upon war, 
I am ready for you.” On receipt of this letter, the Naw4b drew 
together his forces, and prepared to pass the Ganges by way of 
Koriya-ganj. Hafiz Rahmat also ordered his camp to be pitched 
outside of the town on the Anwala side. 

General Champion, who was with Shujd’u-d daula, wrote to 
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Hafiz Ealirnat, promising that, if he would pay the money, 
or would promise to pay it in two or three months, he (the 
General) would, by his own influence, effect a peace, and cause 
Shuj4’u-d daula to return to hie own country. Pahar Singh, 
diicdn of Katehr, \iirged Hafiz Ralimat to assent to the GeneraVs 
admce\. But death had deprived him of all his friends and 
supporters, such as * and especially of ’Inayat Khan, his son ; 
he had therefore withdrawn his heart from the world, and was 
desirous of martyrdom-. He said that he had not got the money, 
or he would send it ; and that to ask others for it, to seize it by 
force, or to be under any obligation to Shuja’u-d daula for it, he 
considered so disgraceful, that he would leave the matter to the 
arbitrament of God, and would welcome martyrdom. * * He sent 
an answer to the General to the above eSect. Then he issued 
a general order in these words, Let those who think fit ac- 
company me, and let those who are unwilling depart. Each man 
may do as he likes. I have many enemies and few’ friends, but 
this I heed not.’^ 

On the 11th Muharram, 1188 a.h. (24th March, 1774 a.d.), 
Hdfiz Eahmat marched out of -Bareilly with a moderate force, 
and went towards j4(nwala. * * The alarm of war having spread, 
numbers of Afghans from Mau and Farrukhabad, and the 
inhabitants of Katehr, both subjects and strangers, obeying the 
instinct of clanship, gathered round Hafiz Bahraat. Zamin- 
ddrs of the Rajput tribe, who had lived in peace under his rule, 
came in troops to support him without summons, so that his army 
increased in numbers every day. * * Hdfiz Bahmat marched fimm 
Tauda, and crossing the Bam-gangd at the ford of Kiyara, he 
entered Faridpur, seven kos to the east of Bareilly. Shuja‘'u-d 
daula advanced by successive marches to Shah-Jahanpur. * * 
From thence he went on to Tilhar, where he rested and prepared 
for action. Hafiz Bahmat then marched from Faridpur, and 
crossing the river Bhagal, encamped in the groves around Karra. 
There was then a distance of not more than seven or eight kos 
between the two armies. * * 
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Two or three days after, Shujd’u-d daula, acting on the advice 
of General Champion, who was the most accomplished General of 
the time, made a march towards Pllibhit, and halted at the village 
of Musall, where there was a wide open plain. Reports of^an 
intended attack on PiUbhit spread through both armies. Hafiz 
Rahmat thereupon left Karra, for the purpose of protecting 
Pllibhit, and encamped in face of the enemy in the open plain. 

* * General Champion cheered the drooping heart of Shujd u-d 
daula, and taking the command of the advanced force, he selected 
the positions for the guns, and made the necessary arrangements 
for the battle. * * 

On the 11th Safar Shuja’u-d daula advanced with an army 
numbering 115,000 horse and foot. * * Hafiz Rahmat went to 
the tent of Paizu-llah Klian, and said, My end is near at hand. 
So long as I remain alive, do not turn away from the field ; but 
when I fall, beware, do not press the battle, but leave the field 
directly, and flee with my children and dependents to the hills. 
This is the best course for you to take, and if you act upon my 
advice, it will be the better for you.’’ After giving these directions, 
he mounted his horse, and marched against the enemy with ten 
thousand horse and foot. He had proceeded only a short distance, 
when the advanced force of the enemy came in sight, and fire was 
opened from cannons and muskets. * * Ahmad Kh4n, son of the 
BakhsM^ who had made a secret agreement with Shujd’u-d daula, 
now fell back, and set the example of flight, which many others 
followed. * * Hafiz Rah mat had only about fifty supporters left 
when he drew near to the Telingas and English. He was 
recognized by his umbrella, of which spies had given a description, 
and a cannon was levelled against him. He advanced in front of 
all his companions, using his utmost efforts. The cannon-balls 
fell all around, and * * at length one struck him on the breast. 
He was lifted off his horse, and after taking a sip or two of water, 
he drank the cup of martyrdom. 
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OF 

SARU^P CHAITD. 

This is a general history of India, compiled in 1209 a.h. (1794-5 
A.D.), by Sarup Ohand Khatri. Although written by a Plindu, 
the work opens as if composed by a devout Musulman, with 
praise to God, the Prophet Muhammad, and all his family and 
companions. The author gives the following explanation of his 
reasons for undertaking the task ; from which it will be seen how 
history was made subservient to the controversies which raged 
amons: our officials at that time. 

‘‘ It is owing to the curiosity and perseverance of the English 
that the tree of knowledge is planted anew in this country ; and 
it is also to the inquisitive spirit of that people, and particularly 
to the zeal and liberality of Sir John Shore, Governor- General 
of India, that I, an old servant of the State, am favoured with 
the honour of compiling a work on the History of the Hindus, 
together with an explanation of the names of , days, months, 
years and eras ; the reigns of the Kings of Dehli, with an ex- 
planation of the words rdja^ zmmndd)\ cJiaiidhari^ ta^ aUuMdr^ 
Jiaiodlddr^ and the mode of administration, both ancient and 
modern, together with the names of the subaddrs of Bengal and 
the revenue and political affairs of the province."’ 

His definition of these revenue terms is fair and impartial, as 
will be seen from the extract given below. The author enters 
upon the question of the frauds practised upon our Government 
after the first acquisition of Bengal, and if his authority could 
have had any weight amongst Indian statesmen of his time, we 
should have been spared the introduction of the Permanent 
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Settlement into Bengal, the most precipitate and suicidal measure 
recorded in the annals of legislation. 

The author quotes several authorities for his historical narra- 
tive, and amongst them some which are not procurable in these 
days, as the history of Mahmud Sabuktigfn, by 'Unsuri ; the 
histories of Sultdn Bahlol and Sher Shah, both by Husain Klmn 
Afghan ^ Tdrikh-i Firoz Shdlii^ by Maulan4 Izzu-d din Kh^lid- 
khiui ; Tdrikh-i I' rij\ by Khwdja Nizamu-d din Ahmad; Tdrikh4 
Akhar Shdlii, by Mirza ^Atd Beg Kazwlni ; Tuhfat-i Aklar Slidlii, 
by Shaikh ’Abbas bin Shaikh ’All Shirwani ; the history of Sadr-i 
Jahan Grujardti; the history of H6ji Muhammad Handahdn, 
and the history of Munawwar Khan. I think it not improbable 
that the author never saw one of these works here quoted, and 
that he mentions most of them at second hand, on the authority 
of the Khuldsatii-t Tawdrikh^ which, as usual in such cases, is 
itself not mentioned. The SaJiihii-l Aklibdr carries the history 
down to the author’s own period, but I have kept no record of 
its divisions, contenting myself with taking a few extracts while 
the manascript was in my possession. 

The only copy I have seen of this work was in the possession 
of Mr. Conolly, a clerk in the Office of the Board of Revenue at 
i^gra; and since his death, notwithstandin^g all my inquiries, I 
have not been able to procure it again. 

EXTUACT- 

Persons appointed by a Haja as tahsilddrs^ or revenue collectors 
of two or three parganas, were called chaudharis. The superior 
class o? l)yopdris^ or tradesmen, were called mahdjans^ or hanjdrm ; 
and among the sarrdfs^ or bankers, those who were wealthier 
than the generality of their profession were entitled sdhs^ and 
those who were wealthiest were called seths. The heads of all 
classes of trades and professions were termed chaudhark* 

From the time of the establishment of the Emperors’ power in 
India, those persons who paid revenue to the Government were 
called zaminddrs. According to some writers, those who were 
held responsible to Government for the revenue of several villages 
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ovzipargana were called zimmaddrs^ which word afterwards was 
corrupted into zaminddr. However, in the time of the Emperor 
Akbar, all old mdlgiizdrs were put down in the Government 
records as zaminddrs or ta^alluMdrs, 

The office of chaudliari was at the disposal of the governors, 
and any person on whom it was conferred by them was designated 
a cJiaudharL ’No person had a hereditary right to this office. 

The term tdallulzddr is peculiar to Bengal, and is not known 
elsewhere. In the time of the Emperors, any person who had 
been from of old a proprietor of several parganm was designated 
a zammddr^ and the proprietors of one or two villages were 
written down in the records 2 ,^ ta^alluJiddrs, When 2 ,pargana first 
began to be brought under cultivation and inhabited, those, who 
by their own labour cut down the forest in a tract of land, and 
populated it, were distinguished by the title of iod alluMdr jangal 
hiiri I and formerly, amongst the higher class of raigats, those who 
paid to the Government a revenue of 500 rupees, or beyond it up 
to 1000 rupees, or those who, like patwdris^ collected the revenue 
of one or two villages, or two or four small circuits, were con- 
sidered by the Government as holding the office of a revenue 
collector, and were termed ta’alhkddrs. During the reigns of the 
former Emperors nothing like a durable settlement of land revenue 
was made for a period of 370 years, because in those days their 
rule was not firmly established in the country. 

In the time of Akbar, all the districts, large and small, were 
easily occupied and measured. The land was methodically divided, 
and the revenue of each portion paid. Each division, whether large 
or small, was called a tcdalhika^ and its proprietor a tad allukddr. 
If in oViQ par g ana the names of several persons were entered in 
the Government record as tad allukddrs^ they were called taksimi 
tdalkikddrs, or mazkuri taallukddrs. From the time of Fari'ukli 
Siyar, affairs were mismanaged in all the provinces, and no 
control was maintained over the Government officials, or the 
zaminddrs. All classes of Government officers were addicted to 
extortion and corruption, and the whole former system of regu- 
larity and order was subverted. 
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MTJHAMMAD ^ALI KHAN. 

This is one of the most accurate General Histories of India 
which I know. It commences with the Muhammadan Emperors 
of India, but does not treat of them at any length till it reaches 
the reign of Akbar. The History of the later Empire is 
particularly full, and would be worth translating had it not been 
anticipated by the Siyani-l Muta-akhkhirin, The author was 
Muhammad ’All Khan Ansari, son of Hiddyatu-llah Khdn, son of 
Shamsu-d daula Lutfu-llah Kh4n, who enjoyed high offices under 
Farrukh Siyar and Muhammad Shdh. The author was himself 
ddroglia of the Faujddri ''Addlat of Tirhut and H4jipur. He 
appears to have held much communication with the European 
officers of his time. The work was composed about 1800 A.n., 
and the history is brought down to the death of Asafu-d daula 
in 1797. [This work is the principal authority relied upon by 
Mr. Keene in his recent work, The Fall of the Moghul Empire, 
and he states that the name of the book is derived from the title 
“Muzaffar Jang,” borne by ‘‘ISTawab Muhammad Hizd Khdn, 
so famous in the history of Bengal.” ‘‘ Some of” the author’s 
“ descendants are still living at Panipat.”] 

[The following Extracts have been translated by the Editor 
from a poor copy, apparently made expressly for Sir H. M. 
Elliot. Size 9 in. by 6, containing 1005 pages of 15 lines each. 
The original copy from which it was taken is described as Folio, 
246 pages of 24 lines each.] 
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EXTRACTS. 

Revenues of Muhammad Shah. 

\_{The account tallies exactly loith that given in p. 164, Yol. VII. 
exceiotmg only the following item, and that the loord jpargana ts 
sulsiituted for malidl throughout :) Suba of Thatta, 4 sarhdrSy 67 
parganas^ 74,976,900 dams. 

Murder of Naivab Bahadur the Eunuch J diced. 

The great advancement of the eunuch Jawed, and the power 
he had acquired in the government of the State, gave great 
offence to Waziru-l Mamilik Abu-1 Mansur Khdn Safdar Jang, 
and led him to form a plot against the JSTawab. He first called 
to his side Suraj Mai J at with his army, and then sent re-assuring 
and soothing messages to the Nawab BahS-dur. Having thus 
thrown him off his guard, Safdar Jang invited him to a banquet. 
Safdar Jang placed a number of his trusty men on the watch in 
the palace of Bara Shukoh, and having posted two hundred men 
inside and outside the palace, he sat down in great state to await 
the arrival of his guest. * * When the Nawab arrived, Safdar 
Jang advanced to receive him with ceremony and (apparent) 
cordiality. After the meal was over, he gave his hand to his guest, 
and conducted him into a private room to talk over State affairs. 
They had not said much before Safdar Jang assumed a tone of 
asperity ; but before he became heated, he moved to go into his 
private apartments. Thereupon, ’AH Beg Khan and some other 
Mughal officers came out, despatched the Nawab with their 
daggers and swords, and having cut off his head, threw it outside.^ 
The Nawab’s attendants, on beholding this, took the alarm and 
fled, and the idlers and vagabonds of the city fell upon his 
equipage and plundered it. 

Death of Ghdziu-d dm A'saf Jdh Nizdmu-l Mulk. 

In the month of Sha'ban, Amiru-1 uniara Ghaziu-d dm Khdn 
left his son, Shahabu-d din Muhammad Khdn, as his deputy in 
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the ofBce of Mir Bakhshi, and proceeded towards the Dakhin, 
taking with him Malhar Rao, on the promise of paying him 
money upon his arrival at home. He reached Aurangabdd at the 
end of Zi-1 kaMa. When intelligence of his arrival reached 
Haidarabad, Salabat Jang, third son of (the late) A^saf Jdh, 
marched out with a great force to oppose his elder brother. 
Malhar Rao, being informed of these designs, and seeing that war 
between the two brothers was imminent, took the opportunity of 
asking for Khandesh and Khdnpur, which were old dependencies 
of Aurangabad. He foresaw that the struggle with Saldbat Jang 
would be severe, and he deemed it prudent to refrain from taking 
any part in it, because the officials of the Dakhin were in favour 
of the succession of Saldbat Jang. No fighting had taken place 
between the rivals, when Amiru-1 umara (Grhaziu-d din) died. 
His adherents, among whom was Muhammad Ibrdhlrn Khdn, 
uncle of the author of this work, carried his coffin to Dehli. 
They also carried with them his money and valuables, exceeding 
Zihror of rupees in amount, and delivered them over to his son 
Shahabu-d din Muhammad Khan. This young man, whenever 
his late father was absent, had deemed it best for his interests to 
be constant in his attentions to Safdar Jang, and by this conduct 
he had gained the favour of that minister, who showed him great 
kindness. When the intelligence of his father's death arrived, 
he communicated the fact to Safdar Jang before it was generally 
known, and from that day the minister called him his adopted 
son. By the minister's influence, he was appointed Mir Bakhshi^ 
and received the title of A.miru-1 iimard Ghdziu-d din Khan 
^Imddu-l Mulk. * * 

After the murder of Nawab Bahadur, the Emperor (Ahmad 
Shdh) felt great aversion for Safdar Jang, and extended his 
favour to Intizamu-d daula,^ who, in consequence of the regula- 
tions established by Safdar Jang inside and outside of the palace, 
had ceased for some time to go to the darhdr. One day the 
Emperor observed that Safdar Jang held the great offices of 
^ [Son of tlie late Kamru-d din.] 
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diiodn-i Indl and wa%h\ and that the post of superintendent, of 
the ghushhlidm^ and of the royal arsenal, with other less oflSces, 
might be left for others. From that day great apprehension filled 
the mind- of Safdar Jang, and he set himself either to win over 
Intizamu-d daula or to remove him out of the way.^ 

Ya kub Khan, son of that Haidar Kh4n who assassinated the 
Amini-l umard Husain ’’All Khan, went to the clarbdr one day, 
and after making his obeisance and sitting a short time, he I'ose 
quickly and asked leave, to go home. Intizamu-d daula was sur- 
prised, and said, “ I am going to-day to pay a visit to the ioa%ir^ 
but what reason is that for your asking to go away ? He re- 
plied, “There are some thousands of men armed with swords and 
daggers waiting there for your honour; and as soon as ever you 
sit down, you will be served in the same way as the Nawab 
Baliadur was. Beware, and do not go there until affairs of State 
are settled."’ The caution was not lost upon Intiz4mu-d daula, 
and he sent an excuse to the icazir. Communications about this 
went on for two or three days, * * and ’Irnadu-1 Mulk was also 
sent to re-assure and conciliate Intizamu-d daula. * * 

(In the course of these negociations) Safdar Jang sent a 
eunuch to the royal fortress wdth a letter, * * and the comman- 
dant, who was a creature of Safdar Jang’s, contrary to usage, 
admitted him without the royal permission. * * On this being 
reported to the Emperor, he was highly incensed, and ordered the 
commandant and the eunuch to be turned out. * * All the 
servants and dependents of Safdar Jang were turned out of the 
fortress, not one was left, * * These things greatly troubled 
Safdar Jang, and for two or three days there was a talk of his 
attacking the house of Intizamu-d daula. Large numbers of 
men were assembled before his gates from morning until night, 
and a great force of Mughals and others collected at the house 
of Intizamu-d daula ; while- many nobles gathered together at 
the royal abode. 

^ [Something seems to be left out bet^veen this and what follows — there are only a 

fp.W wnrilsi in +.Ka A/ff^ cotn-no* ovinofi men wovo ■n-roconf ir> •••oa/ii-ntteQ ’’I 
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Safdar Jan^, seeing that his fortune had changed, sent to ask 
for permission to retire to his province of Oudh. The Emperor 
instantly sent him a letter under his own signature, granting him 
permission to retire some days for the benefit of his luealth, and 
to return when better. He had not expected this letter, and was 
greatly annoyed; but next day he took his departure, and inarched 
away by the bank of the river. * * For two or three days after 
leaving the city he waited in expectation of a royal summons, 
and sometimes moved in one direction, sometimes in another. 
Inside the city, Intizamu-d daula and Ghazm-d din Khan busied 
themselves in strengthening the fortifications, and in throwing up 
intrenchments outside. They manned them with their own men 
and with the royal Jats,’’^ and exerted themselves to levy old 
soldiers and recruits. Safdar Jang saw that they were resolved 
to ovei'throw him, and so he felt compelled to prepare for battle. 
In order to reinforce his army, he called to his assistance Suraj 
Mai Jat, and also Indar Gosain, Fanjddr of Badali, with a 
strong force of followers. * * 

By advice of Suraj Mai Jdt and Salabat Khan Zii-l fikdr 
Jang, the ^caz^r Safdar Jang brought out a young prince and 
raised him to the royal throne. As soon as news of this reached 
the city, the Emperor appointed Intizamu-d daula to be wazb\ 
and made Hisam Khan Samsamu-d daula commander of the 
artillery. From that day open hostilities commenced, and Safdar 
Jang invested Shah- Jahanabad. He took the old city and the 
houses outside the fortifications from the hands of the Jats, and 
plundered them, * * When the contest had gone on for six 
months, and numbers of men had been killed on both sides, 
Maharaja Madhu Singh Kachhwaha left his country, and 
approached the capital in the hope of making peace. * * It was 
settled that Safdar Jang should retain the provinces of Oudh 
and Allahabad as before, and peace was made when he received 
the robe of investiture. 

After the retirement of Safdar Jang to his provinces, the new 
^ [J ^ts who adhered to the Emperor.] 
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ioa%ir^ and Grliaziu-d din ("Im^idu-l Mulk) the Amiru-l umard^ 
endeavoured to establish some order in the State. But envy 
and animosity arose between them, and each one acted according 
to his own views and interests. Malhdr Rao and Jayapa Mah- 
ratta now arrived at the head of 60,000 horse, and (Ghaziu-d 
din) ^Imadu-1 Mulk, who was expecting them, resolved to attack 
and punish Sdraj Mai Jat for the part he had taken with 
Safdar Jang in plundering the environs of Shah-Jahanabad. 
Intizamu-d daula, the ioazi)\ desired to accept from Suraj Mai 
an offering of fifty lacs of rupees as the price of forgiveness, and 
to apply the money to the pay of the troops. ’Imddu-1 Mulk, 
proud of his victory over Safdar Jang, and urged oi\ by the 
Mahrattas, marched out, and besieging Siiraj Mai in the fort of 
Kumbher, he took possession of his territory. In the course of 
three months Khandi Rao, son of Malhar Rao, was killed, and 
it became clear that the fort could not be reduced without 
heavy guns. ^Imddu-1 Mulk then sent Mahmud Khdii, who 
had been his atdliJc from childhood, * * to bring up the royal 
artillery. * * 

Intizamu-d daula had conceived the desim of brino:ing the 
Maharaja, the Rand, the Rdthoi', and the Kachhwaha Rajas, 
whose territories and people had suffered greatly from the ravages 
of the Mahrattas, to form a league against these marauders. He 
also hoped to win Safdar Jang, who had made overtures of recon- 
ciliation, and with their united forces to drive the Mahrattas out 
of Hindustan. * * Accordingly he came to an agreement with 
Maharaja Madhti Singh, Ram Singh, Safdar Jang, and Siiraj 
Mai Jat, that as soon as the royal camp was pitched at Kol, 
Safdar Jang should first join him, and then the royal army 
should inarch on to i^gra. Being joined at that capital by the 
Rajas and the Jats, they were to commence their work of settling 
the country, and of driving out the Mahrattas. Accordingly the 
Emperor (Ahmad) and the wazir set' out for Kol and Sikandra. 
* * On reaching the neighbourhood of Sikandra, numbers of the 
royal' servants and of the adherents of the amirs in attendance 
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joined the camp. Other men came in from all directions, and 
suitable artillery was obtained. 

When the Emperor marched from Dehli, ’i^kibat Mahmiid 
Khan followed. * * He went to Intizamu-d daula, and complained 
of the grievances he felt from want of appreciation by Hmddu-l 
Mulk. Intizamu-d daula showed him great kindness, took him 
to the Emperor, and introduced him to the royal service. Having 
got leave to go out on pretence of bringing aid, he went off to 
the town of Khoraja. Intelligence now reached the royal camp 
that Malhar Eao had gone to Dehli with 50,000 horse, to bring 
one of the royal princes out of Salimgarh. The receipt of this 
news greatly alarmed the Emperor. * * Malhar Eao approached 
the royal camp, and after consulting with 'il^kibat Mahmud 
Khan, opened fire upon it with rockets and muskets. * * The 
Emperor, without even consulting with his friends, resolved to 
go off to Dehli with Sahiba Zamdni, his mother, * * and reached 
the citadel with his party. * * In the morning Intizamu-d daula 
found that he had not more than three or four hundred men left, 

* * and hastened ofi* to Dehli with the Mahrattas in pursuit. 
All the artillery and camp equipage fell into their hands, and the 
Emperors mother was taken, and her equipage plundered, ^ * 
Next day Imddu-1 Mulk came up to the deserted forces, in which 
there was neither spirit nor power left. He consoled them, and 
by kindness won them to his own side. He waited on the 
Empress mother, to pay his respects, and make his excuses, ^ * 
and she proceeded on her way to Dehli. Hmadu-1 Mulk and 
Malhar Eao walked a few paces on foot in attendance upon her. 
They followed to Dehli. When Jayapa Mahratta saw that 
these two diiefs had gone off, and that he alone could not effect 
the reduction of Kumblier, he raised the siege, and went in the 
direction of Narnaul. Sdraj Mai was thus relieved. 

The Emperor entered theffort, and on the evening of the same 
day he was joined by Intizdmu-d daula, ^ who advised that a 
force should be placed under him to throw up intrenchments 
round the fortress. * * The Emperor replied; “Gliaziu-d din 
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Khan ‘‘Imadu-l Mulk is an old adherent of onr honse, and 
will not think of doing me any harm. After receiving the ex- 
pression of my wishes, he will not fail to effect the withdrawal of 
the Mahrattas. . The best thing you- can do is to go^ and keep 
quiet at home for a few days."’ * * He accordingly retired. 
Tmadu-1 Mulk sent a letter to the Emperor, demanding the office 
of wa%ir^ and a new distribution of offices. * * Next day he 
came to the presence, and was installed as wazir. * ^ "Akibat 
Mahmud Khan recommended that Ahmad Shah should be de- 
posed,. and another prince raised to the throne in his stead. 
Tmddu-1 Mulk and the Mahrattas were afraid of his power, and 
did not see how to act in opposition, so they acquiesced. After 
that the lawyers were collected, and were consulted as to. the de- 
position of Ahmad Shah. * * On their approval, Ahmad Shah 
was removed from the throne on the 10th Sha’bdn, and cast into 
prison. * * After that they waited upon the royal princes who 
were in confinement, to select one to ascend the throne,. But the 
princes were afraid, and no one consented. At length, after much 
trouble, Sultan Azizu-d din, son of Jahdndar Shah, son of 
Bahadur Shah, who during his seclusion had devoted himself to 
theological science, was prevailed upon to accept the crown, with 
the title of "Azizu-d din Muhammad ^Alaragir sani (II.), on the 
10th Sha'ban, 1167 a.h.^ Ghdziu-d din Khan Tmddu-1 Mulk 
was made ivazir. 

Ten days after the accession of ’Alamgir, the wazir Tmddu-l 
Mulk and "Akibat Mahmud Khan caused the deposed Emperor 
Alimad and his mother to be blinded. The manner of their con- 
triving this was,, that a forged letter under the seal of Ahmad 
was addressed to the new Emperor, which excited his appre- 
hension. On speaking of the matter to Tmadu-1 Mulk, he sug- 
gested that Alimad sliould be deprived of sight, and the Emperor 
accordingly gave orders for the blinding both of him and his 
mother. Their emissaries entered the private apartments of the 
deposed monarch, treated him with indignities which it is unfit to 
1 [See suprdj p.. 140.] 
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write, and blinded him in a cruel manner. His mother, who had 
endeavoured to obtain his release, was treated in the same way. 
’i^kibat Mahmud Khan, in the service of ’Imddu-1 Mulk, soon 
afterwards misconducted himself, and his master gave a hint, 
which was immediately acted upon, and the offender was killed.^ 

Accesmn of 8irdju-d daida. Taking of Calcutta, 

Nawab Hisamu-d daula Mahabat Jang (Alivardi Khan) died 
of dropsy near Murshidabad, in the eightieth year of his age, on 
the 9th Rajab, 1169 a.h. (April 10, 1756 a.d,). From his early 
youth he had abstained from intoxicating liquors, he had no love 
for music, and never cohabited with any women except his own 
wives. * * (His daughters son), Sk*aju-d daula, son of Zainu-d 
din Ahmad Khan Haibat Jang, succeeded him in his government 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. *** 

Kishan Ballabh, a zammddy\ being in arrears with his revenue, 
Siraju'd daula gave orders for his imprisonment. But he fled 
from Dacca, and took refuge in Calcutta, under the protection of 
Mr. Drake, “the great gentleman’*' of that place. When 
Siraju-d daula was informed of this, he proceeded to Murshidabad, 
and prepared for war. In the month of Ramazdn, he started for 
Calcutta, from a place called Mansur- ganj, which he had built, 
and on arriving at Calcutta, he pitched his tents outside. The 
English gentlemen had but a small number of men, and were in 
Want of implements, so they were unable to face him in the field. 
They shut themselves up in the old fort, threw up intrenchments, 
and strengthened the defences. Siraju-d daula had with him 
plenty of guns and large numbers of men ; he gave orders for 
taking the houses, and in tlie twinkling of an eye he overpowered 
the English. Mr. Drake, seeing himself reduced to extremity, 
went on board ship with several of his people and sailed away. 
Those who were left behind had no leader, but they advanced to 
the defence. When the ammunition was exhausted, some died 
fighting with the utmost bravery ; others, with their wives and 
^ [See p. 142 .] 
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children, were made prisoners.^ All their wealth and property, 
which exceeded computation, was taken from the officers of the 
Company and other chiefs, and became the booty of the vagabonds 
in Siraju-d daula’s army. This happened on the 22nd Ramazan, 
1169 A.H. (June 20, 1756 a.d.), two months and twelve days after 
the accession of Siraju-d daula. The factories belonging to the 
Company at Kasim-bazar, near Murshid^bad, were also- pillaged 
by orders of Siraju-d daula, and Mr. Wdjh (Watts), the chief of 
the factory, and some others, were made prisoners. 

Recovery of Calcutta. Defeat of Sirdju-d daula. 

Mr. Drake, the governor of Calcutta, after his defeat from 
Siraju-d daula, went on board ship with his party, and proceeded 
to Madras, a large factory belonging to the English Company. 
Other English officers, who were scattered over Bengal on various 
commissions, when they heard of the loss of Calcutta, escaped as 
best they could from the straits in which they were placed, and 
made their way to Madras. At Madras was Colonel Clive, an 
officer of the army, and a servant of the King of England, who 
had command over the factories in the Dakhin. In those days 
he had fought against the French, and had taken from them some 
of their possessions in the Dakhin, in recognition of which 
Muhammad Ehdn Saldbat Jang, son of Asaf Jah, had given him 
the title of Sdbit Jang^ “ Resolute in War/' After consultation. 
Colonel Clive and the gentlemen from Calcutta embarked in ships, 
with nearly two regiments of Telingas and four companies of 
Europeans, and sailed to recover Calcutta. 

As soon as they arrived at the port of Falta, they overpowered 
the men of Sirdju-d daula by the fire of their ships, and making 
their way up to Calcutta, they anchored there near the factory. 
They sent proposals of peace to Siraju-d daula, asking pardon for 
Mr. Drake, and offering to pay several lacs of rupees, on condition 
of being allowed to rebuild their factories in Calcutta. Sirdju-d 
daula rejected the proposal, and did not even write an answer. 

1 [Nothing is here said ahQut the Black Hole.] , . 
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Colonel Clive then resolved to fight, and placed four guns in 
position. Nanak Cband (.the commander of the place) made 
soino show of fighting, but lie soon fled. Colonel Clive and his 
followers then took possession of their old factories. 

The receipt of this news awoke Sir^ju-d daula from his dream 
of security.^ On the 12th Eabi’u-s sani, 1170 a.h. (Jan. 4, 1757 
A.D.), he marched from Murshidabad to fight the English with his 
army and a good complement of artillery. On reaching the place, 
he, encamped in a suitable position, and a war of guns and muskets 
at once began. The English endeavoured to treat, and sent their 
waMIs from time to time. They sent a brave and intelligent 
person to Siraju-d daula, ostensibly to treat with him, but secretly 
to take notice of the ways and arrangements of the camp. He 
went there, and after discharging the requirements of etiquette, 
he made his observations and returned. In the course of a few 
days, the English prepared their forces, and one morning, before 
daybreak, fell upon the rear of Siraju-d daula’s camp with volleys 
of musketry, and poured upon it showers of balls. The N‘awab'’s 
men were helpless.; many were killed, and many were wounded. 
It is said that the object of the English in this night attack was 
to seize upon Siraju-d daula, and make him prisoner; but in con- 
sequence of a thick fog, the way to his tent was missed, and the 
files of musketeers passed another way. So the Nawab escaped 
the danger of being killed or captured. The English returned to 
their ground in triumph and in joy. 

Siraju-d daula was terrified by this attack, and was afraid that 
it would be followed by another. He felt the difliculty of main- 
taining his position, and having called a council of war, he pointed 
out the inutility of continuing the struggle, and the necessity 
of retreat. The foundations of a peace were soon laid. The 
English knew of his weakness and discouragement. They de- 
manded compensation for the plunder of Calcutta, which amounted 
to a very large sum. After some parley, the terms of peace were 
settled, and the Ifawab agreed to pay the sum demanded. They 

^ [The common expression : “ took the cotton out of his ears.”] 
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required ready money, and Sirajn-d daula gave them six parganas 
near Calcutta to hold until the money was paid. Mr. Watts, the 
superintendent of the factory at Kdsim-bdzdr, obtained his release 
on the defeat of Siraju-d daula. He now carried on the negocia- 
tions and correspondence between the two parties, and earned the 
thanks of both. Siraju-d daula took his departure for Mur- 
shidabad, and the English engaged in their commerce at Calcutta 
as heretofore. * * • 

The flames of war now broke out in the Dakhin between the 
French and English, between whom there has been enmity for 
five or six hundred years. The English prevailed, and their war- 
ships, under the command of Admiral Walker Jang Bahadur y 
were sent against Faras-danga (Ohandernagore), which is near to 
HuglL The French had sunk ships in the river, leaving only 
room for the passage of their own ships one at a time. The 
English got their ships through that passage, beat the French, 
and took possession of Faras-d4nga. They also took the factories 
near Kasim-bazar. Monsieur Las, ^ the chief of the French, 
joined Siraju-d daula, and having collected his followers, he 
entered into his service with them, and a number of Telingas 
whom he had drilled. 

The English, being informed of this, sent their walzil to Siraju-d 
daula, remonstrating that as peace had been made with him, the 
enemies of one must be looked upon as the enemies of the other, 
and friends regarded as mutual friends. They were faithful to 
the agreement they had made, and they required the Nawab to 
dismiss M. Lfe, and give him no support. His neglect to do 
this would be regarded as a breach of the treaty. Those who 
were opposed to M. Las, and were well- washers of the Nawab, 
earnestly pressed him to comply, to dismiss M. Las, and not to 
let such a bone of contention put an end to the peace with the 
English. Siraju-d daula talked and corresponded with M. Lds 

^ [“ This Monsieur Lass is the same (as he) whom the French call Monsieur Lass, 
a sou of the famous Scotchmau John Law, comptroller of the finances in 1720 at 
Paris .” — Seir Mutaqherm^ Yol. ii. p. 78. Note of the French translator.] 
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on the subject, who represented that the Nawab had a large force 
of his own, and that no harm could come to his authority from 
accepting the services of a French officer and his men. Siraju-d 
daula urged this upon the English ^cahil^ but he still strongly 
insisted upon the removal of M. Las.‘ So Siraju-d daula of 
necessity sent him away, but told him to proceed to Patna, and 
make no delay on the road. 

After this the enemies of Siraju-d daula, that is to say, ITawab 
Mir J aYar Khan, Raja Dulabh Ram, Jagat Seth, and some others, 
who were sorely tried by him, passed their days and nights in 
fear and hope. They came to an understanding with each other, 
and schemed for the destruction of his life and authority. His 
maternal aunt, Ghasiti Begam, daughter of Alivardi Khan, wlio 
was incensed against him for his seizure of her cash and house- 
hold goods, joined his enemies secretly. Sirdju-d daula sum- 
moned Mir Muhammad JaYar, one of his old associates, to a 
private meeting, and gave him instructions for raising forces 
secretly, upon which he proceeded to engage every unemployed 
soldier he could find. But afterwards he did his best to thwart 
Siraju-d daula, and to urge on the English. 

Colonel Clive SdUt-jang^ being informed of what was passing, 
and of the evils meditated, cast aside the treaty of peace and pre- 
pared for war. He marched from Calcutta, to the great dismay of 
Siraju-d daula, who sought to conciliate and encourage his own 
adherents. He sent Rdja Dulabh Ram forward with a force to 
choose a suitable place for throwing up intrenchments and collect- 
ing guns. Rai Dulabh started on his commission. Openly he 
applied himself to carry out the orders of his master 5 but in his 
secret heart he lost no opportunity of scheming for his overthrow. 
He was careful to observe the conditions of the treaty with the 
English on his own part and on the part of Naw^b Mir Mu- 
hammad JaYar, and he won over the oflScers of the army of 
Siraju-d daula by offers of money. Mir Muhammad JaYar 
occupied himself continually in the same way. So they gathered 
large numbers around them, and few were left to Siraju-d daula. 
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Colonel Clive now approached, and Siraju-d danla was obliged 
to move from Mansur-ganj, and proceeded with his officers to 
Plassj. The Colonel, with a small army, which might number 
three or four thousand men, advanced with great courage and 
daring, and encamped opposite the army of the Nawab. On the 
6th Shawwal, 1170 a.h. (June 23, 1757 a.d.), fire was opened on 
every side, and the engagement became warm. Europeans are 
very skilful in the art of war, and in the use of artillery, and they 
kept up such an incessant fire that the hearers were deafened, and 
the beholders blinded. Many were killed, and many wounded. 
Mir Madan (the commander-in-chief), a brave and resolute man, 
who was the guiding spirit of Sirdju-d daula, received a mortal 
wound from a cannon-ball. He caused himself to be conveyed 
to his master, and died after speaking a few words of advice 
and devotion. Siraju-d daula was greatly moved by his death, 
and sent to summon Mir Muhammad Ja’far. That officer, 
having resolved upon an infamous course, went to him, accom- 
panied by some other chiefs. Siraju-d daula was greatly dejected, 
he apologized to Mir JaTar for the wrongs he had done him, 
and asked for his advice. Mir Ja’far advised that as little of the 
day remained, he should recall his advanced force within the 
lines, and put off the battle to the next day, adding that he 
would provide for the safety of the army and the conduct of the 
battle. 

Siraju-d daula directed his diwdn^ Mohan Lai, who was eager to 
fight, to go and stop the fighting until next day, and return to the 
lines. The diwdn replied that it was no time for turning back ; 
upon which Siraju-d daula again conferred with Mir JaTar, who 
reiterated his advice. The Nawab was bewildered, and could do 
nothing but follow the counsel of Mir Ja’far. He sent strict 
orders recalling Mohan Ldl, who was fighting manfully at his 
post. As soon as the diwdn retired, many, who were overmatched, 
took the alarm, and fled to their defences. A general panic 
ensued, followed by a signal defeat. On learning the condition 
of his army, Sirdju-d daula was filled with dismay; he feared the 
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enemies in front, and his hostile servants around him, and fled 
in haste towards Murshidabad. On the 6th Shawwal he reached 
Mansur-ganj, and looked around for friends and help. But mis- 
fortune has no friend. Even Muhammad fraj Khdn, father of 
his wife, made no effort to help him. To satisfy his soldiers, he 
opened his treasury, and each man got what was his luck. His 
followers, seeing him helpless, carried off large sums under 
various pretences to their homes. After staying a short time at 
Mansur-ganj, on the 7th Shawwal, he secured plenty of ashrafis^ 
and taking with him his favourite Lutfu-n nissa, his wife and his 
youngest daughter, and several others, he departed in carts and 
other vehicles towards Bha 2 :wan- 2 :ola. When he was near 
Chaukihath, Mir Muhammad Kasim Khan, son-in-law of Mir 
J a’far, having heard of his flight, hastened after him with several 
men, and demanded money and jewels, and he was obliged to give 
him a box of jewels belonging to Lutfu-n nissa. Mir Kasim 
then turned back with his valuable prize. ^ * On reaching 
Bhagwan-gola, Siraju-d daula embarked on a boat, and went on 
his way to Patna. 

It is said that when Siraju-d daula heard that the English 
army had marched from Calcutta to make war upon him, he 
wrote a letter to Monsieur Las, according to promise, and 
urgently called him to his aid. He directed Il4ja Earn Narain, 
governor of Bihar, to supply him with money. The Eaja saw that 
the Nawab’s star was on the decline, and purposely made a delay 
of some days in supplying the money. - Meanwhile, Siraju-d 
daula had been defeated at Plassy, and arrived at Mansur-ganj. 
M. Lds and Muhammad ’Ali Khan, a distinguished cavalry 
oflScer, set off in boats from Patna, and went as far as Edj-mahal. 
There they heard that Siraju-d daula had been made prisoner, 
and they returned to Patna. 
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SHXH-NA'MA 

OB 

MTJNAWWABir-L KALAM 

OF 

SHEO DKS. 

[This compilation commences with the reign of Farrukh Siyar, 
and ends with the fourth year of the reign of Muhammad Shah, 
but it was not finished before the year 1217 a.h. (1802 a.d,). 
The author was Sheo Das, of Lucknow. He was moved to 
write the work by the consideration that he had been allowed 
to remain a long time in the society of learned, scientific, and 
highly talented men — and had spent his life in the service of 
the great. He had moreover applied himself to acquiring the art 
of writing with elegance, and so he determined to show the 
results of his society in his composition. He named his wmrk 
Shdh-ndma or Munaiowaru-l Kaldm^ because he had been on 
terms of intimacy with the great, and derived advantages from 
th^m.*” He follows the fashion of historians, and, although a 
Hindu, opens his work like a devout Musulman. 

The whole of this work has been translated for Sir H. M. 
Elliot by Lieut. Prichard, 15th Eegt. N. I.’** The work con- 
tains a good deal of biography and anecdote, but the period it 
covers has been already provided for by Extracts from contem- 
porary writers.] 
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IKHTIS^RU-T TAWX:RrKH 

OP 

SAWAN SINGH. 

This compendium was composed in tlie year 1217 a.h. (1802 
A.D,) by Sawan Singh, son of Than Singh, a Kdyath of the 
Mathur tribe. It is professedly a mere abridgment of the 
Liibbu-t TmvdrzJih of Bhar^ Mai, and the Sadikatii-i Akdlim. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 — Hindu Hajas, p. 3 — Musulman Kings of 
Dehli; Muhammad Sam to Babar, p. 16 — Babar, Afghans, and 
Humdytin, p. 73 — Akbar and Jahangir, p. 92 — Shdh Jahdn 
and Aurangzeb, p, 98 — Shah ’Alam I, to Shah ^Alam II., p. 148, 
Size — 8vo,, 181 pages, each containing 15 lines. 

The Ikhtisam-t Taicdrikh contains nothing worth translation. 
The only copy I have seen of this work is in the possession of 
Maulavi Subhan 'All, of Amroba, in the district of Murddabad. 


CXXXI. 

MIR-AT-I AFTAB-KIJMA 

OF 

SHAH NAWAZ KHAN. 

This “Sun-reflecting Mirror’** is a useful compilation written 
in 1803 A.n. by ’Abdu-r Rahman, better known as Shah Naw4z 
Khdn Hashimi, subsequently Prime Minister to the nominal 
Emperor Akbar II. The name appears to be derived from the 
poetical title of Aftdb^ which the author assumed by direction of 
Shah ’Alam. 
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The Mir-dt4 Aftdb-nimd contains abundant matter, as the 
following Table of Contents will show : and some of the notices 
respecting the countries and cities of Hindustan, as well as the 
Biographical articles, are well and correctly drawn up. The 
historical details of the first thirty years of the reign of Shah 
’itlam are treated in some detail ; but the preceding reigns 
are given in a more compendious shape. Altogether, as an his- 
torical work it is of little value. The History of Muhammadan 
India commences with the Slave Kings ; but in the work the 
detailed history begins with the Mughal sovereigns. The work 
is divided into a Preface, two Parts, and a Conclusion. There 
are several chapters {jajallz, lustres) in each Part, and several 
sections {dama^ brilliances) in each chapter. 

Preface: Regarding the origin and advantages of history, p* 
5 to 7. — Part I. in six chapters : i. The Creation of the World, 
containing sections on Meteorology, Mines, Stones, Products of 
the Earth, Animals, Man and his Limbs, and Ethics, pp. 7 to 
123 — ii. Different kinds of Prophets, containing sections on Adam, 
Idris, Paradise, pp. 123 to 214 — hi. History of Muhammad, con- 
taining sections on his Descendants, Wives,- Chief Khalifs, and 
Friends, pp. 214 to 249 — iv. Account of tho Sufis, Saints, Philo- 
sophers, Poets, Artists, Caligraphers and Hindu Sects in several 
sections, pp. 249 to 414 — v. Kings of Arabia and Persia ; the 
TJmmayide and ’Abbaside Khalifs, and other Asiatic dynasties 5 
the Ghorian Kings of Delili, the Kings of the Dakliin, and the 
ancient Rajas of India, pp. 414 to 494 — vi. The Gurgaiu Kings, 
their nobles and ministers, and the celebrated songsters of their 
time, with notices of Indian music, pp. 494 to 741. Part II. in 
eight chapters. The first seven are devoted to an account of the 
seven grand divisions of the world, pp. 741 to 896, Chap, viii, 
describes the seven seas, pp. 896 to 910. The Conclusion is 
occupied with a description of the wonders and curiosities of 
different countries, pp. 910 to 924. 

Size — 4to., 924 pages, of 18 lines each. 
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INTIKHA'BU-T TAWARtKE 

OP 

MIRZK MA'SrT.^. 

The autlior of this little work is Mirza Masita, descended, both 
on his father's and mother’s side, from ancestors of some con- 
sideration in India. The first of his paternal ancestors who 
came to India was Aliwardi Khan Turkoman, said to be de- 
scended from Sultan Sanjar, the Saljiiki sovereign. He arrived 
in the time of ^ahdngir, and by his bravery and good qualities 
(especially that of being a good sportsman, and the inventor 
of a mode of hunting styled Turkalani^), obtained admission 
into the rank of the Hobles of that Emperor, and amongst 
other offices conferred upon him by his successor Shah Jahan, 
he was appointed Grovernor of Malwa, in succession to KhS,n- 
daurdn Khan. There are laudatory articles respecting him 
in the TazJciratu-l TTmard and Ma-dsiru4 Umard, One of his 
ancestors on the mother’s side was the celebrated Isl&m Khan, 
the minister of Shah Jahan, who was at one time invested with 
almost independent power in the government of three sulas of 
the Dakhin ; so that the author had reason to be proud of his 
honourable descent. 

The Int%khdbu-t Tawdrilih was composed by Mirzd Mdsita for 
the instruction of his son, Karimu-llah Khdn, commonly called 

1 Sli^ N'aw&.z Kh^u Sams§jnu-d daula says that this is also called Bawar; that 
it was invented in the twenty-first year of Jahhngir’s reign, and cost the inventor 
2400 rupees. It consisted of a series of exceedingly strong nets, the weight of eighty 
camel-loads, ten thousand royal yards long, and six broad. It was fixed like the 
walls of a tent to strong poles, and no wild animal, when once caught, could break 
through the meshes. 
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Mirza Kallu. It is a mere abstract history, and it is not shown 
to what works the author is indebted for his limited information. 

The work is divided into an Introduction, two Books, and a 
Conclusion. The first Book is devoted to the Kings of Dehli, 
Multan, Sind, Kashmir, Jaunpur, Bengal, and Gujarat ; the 
second to the Kings of the Dakhin, and is divided into loarah^ 

leaves,” and sata'}\ “ lines.^^ 

CONTENTS. 

Account of the Hindu religion and castes, p. 2 3 History of 
the Hindu Rajas, p. 9 . — Book I. The introduction of Isl&m, p, 
13 ; The Sult4ns of Dehli, p. 15 ; The Sultdns of Lahore and 
Ghazni, p, 52 ; The Sultans of Multan, p. 54 ; The Sultans of 
Sind and Thatta, p. 59 ; The Sultans of Kashmir, p. 66 ; The 
Sultans of Jaunpur, p. 82 ; The Sultans of Bengal, p. 86 ; The 
Sultans of Gujarat, p. 93. — Book II. Warak 1. The Sultans of 
the Dakhin, subdivided into six Satars. Satar i. The Sultans of 
Kulbarga and Ahmad ab ad, p. 104 ; ii. Kings of Bijapur, p. 
115; iii. Kings of Abmadnagar, p. 122; iv. Kings of Tilang, 
p. 132; V. Kings of Birar, p. 136; vi. Kings of Bidar, p. 138. 
Warak 2. Kings of Malwa and Mandu, p. 140 ; 3. Faruki 
Sultdns of Khdndesh, p. 150 ; 4. Eulers of Malabar, p. 159. — 
Conclusion — Distances and Revenues of each province of Hindu- 
stan, p. 163. 

Size — Large Kolio, 166 pages with 27 lines t.o a page. 

The Tdrikh-i Mdsitd is rare. The only copy with which I am 
acquainted is in one of the Royal Libraries of Lucknow. 

The work was written during the reign of Shah ^Alam, but 
as the copy is deficient in some parts of that reign, tlie precise 
year with which the history concludes cannot be ascertained. 
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CXXXIII, 

SA’XDAT-I JXWED 

OF 

HARMM SINGH. 

The author of this work was Harnam Singh, a Sarsuti 
Brahmin. He was born at Braliraan4bad, in the province of 
Lahore, and resided at Malawanur, near Lucknow. His father 
was Gurdas Singh, who, having been in public employ under the 
Nawabs of Oadh, is the frequent subject of mention and eulogy 
in the latter part of this History. 

In the opening of this work the author proceeds like a 
Miisulinan to “ invoke thousands of blessings upon the most 
exalted Prophet, the bestower of mercy in the world, the last of 
all the prophets, he who' carried his steed to the field of the ninth 
heaven, the messenger of God the Creator, Muhammad the 
chosen, may the blessings of God be upon him, and peace upon 
all liis descendants and friends ! ’’ 

The author states that from his earliest youth he was a lover of 
historical studies, and used to devote his leisure hours to writing 
accounts of Kings, Eajas, and Nobles of the various provinces of 
Hindustan ; but -as his circumstances were as embarrassed and 
perplexed as the loose notes he had taken, he was not able to 
collect them into a book, till he had been honoured by the 
patronage of Sa'ddat ’All, after whom he denominates his work 
8d!ddat-i Jawed — ‘‘ Eternal Bliss.’’ 

His dedication is more than usually . eulogistic, and we may 
guess the extent of his gratitude from his speaking of his patron 
in the following extravagant rhapsody : — “ One under whose 
government the name of tyranny and oppression is erased from 
the page of the world, and before (the mention of) whose 
generosity the book of Hatim is put aside. The sun of whose 
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bounty shines from east to west, and the fame of whose general 
benevolence has reached throughout the whole world. From the 
drops of whose liberality the garden of the world is always green, 
and from the stream of whose munificence the orchards of the 
hopes of all nations are perpetually fresh. From the fear of 
whose spear the lion crouches near the deer, and the blow of 
whose sharp sword shortens the life of cruel savages. The clouds 
of whose generosity rain equally over the rich and the poor, and 
the ocean of whose bounty benefits the great and the small alike.' 
One who is so liberal that the revenue of the seven regions of the 
earth does not suffice for one day of his expenditure, and so great 
that the height of Saturn and ‘’Ayyuk is not equal to that of his 
palace. One from whose birth the Muhammadan world became 
exalted, and from whose hospitality the fame of ^Ali is increased. 
One who in establishing Islam has shown himself a great warrior, 
and in promulgating the true faith is as firm and immovable as 
the Polar Star. One who resembles Aristotle in wisdom, and 
whose mind is devoted to the welfare of his subjects. One who 
is equal to SikanJar in prosperity, and who by his conquests has 
subjugated the whole world — the Eustam of the Age, the Hatim 
of the time, a Kisra in justice, Bahram in attack, destroyer of 
the foundation of infidelity and idolatry,^ establisher of Islam 
and the Moslems, possessing a prudence like that of Plato : the 
chief of all the great men of the world, the sun of all the re- 
nowned nobles, the theatre of the miracles of God, and the 
achiever of endless victories, the great waziy Nawab Taminu-d 
daula Nizamu-1 Mulk Mubariz J ang Sa^adat ’All Ehan — may 
God ever increase his prosperity and wealth ! 

A minister who protected the world by his equity and justice ; 

Master of the sword, and possessed of a noble disposition j 

The most fortunate, hrave and just ; 

One who like the sun gives gold to the world. 

A hrave man who can overcome a tiger, and catch a lion ; 

In strength and courage has no one equal to himself ; 

1 A Hindd is writing. 
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When he gives, he is a second Hatim ; 

At the time of battle, he is another Hustam; 

Through his justice the heads of proud tyrants are bowed down; 

All his works are readily and expeditiously done. 

Prom the excess of his liberality, bounty, and generosity, 

He makes an impression upon the sun and moon, as a die on a 
diram. 

If I were to speak of his justice, 

The story of NTaushirwau would sink into oblivion. 

The heavens before his greatness bow down their heads. 

The foundation of violence is entirely rooted out. 

If he gird up his loins in the held of battle, 

Alarm will spread from India to Europe. 

The whole country of Hindustan is obedient to him. 

-Nay, I am wrong, I mean the whole world, from one extremity to 
the other. 

The destiny of the heavens is conformable to his orders. 

Yictory adorns his flag. 

Who has seen his equal in justice and generosity ? 

He is the greatest in all. the world, and superior to all men of courage, 
In strength like an elephant, and in bravery like a lion ; 

Bold in his heart, both in the cabinet and the field ; 

Head of all great men, and the crown of ah the chiefs. 

In the time of his government, 0 world, be happy ! 

If any person seeks protection from calamity. 

He finds rest nowhere but in this country. 

Come, oh Nanu I ^ shut your lips from speech, 

Because his rank is too great. 

If a book be written in his praise. 

It would still be too small in the estimation of a wise man. 

How can a particle of dust speak of the sun, 

And what account will he taken of it, if it open its lips ? 

0 Grod ! keep this noble wazir for ever, 

With all his ancient pomp, wealth and dignity. 

May his shadow be preserved to cover the world ! 

May the heads of exalted nobles be his footstool 1 

^ This is the author’s takhaUus^ or poetical designation, and he seems proud of his 
talent for versification, as he intersperses several scraps of poetry amongst his prose. 
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After this fulsome nonsense, we cannot expect much truth, 
when he speaks of his benefactor ; but the work is, nevertheless, 
useful for the biographical details which it gives of the Nobles 
who were most conspicuous in the history of India from the reign 
of Muhammad Shah to the author’s own time. 

The precise date of composition is not given, but as Lord 
Lake’s siege of Bhartpur is mentioned, and Sa’adat ’All was the 
reigning Nawab of Oudh, the work must have been written 
between the years 1805 and 1814. 

The SaidclaUi Jawed is divided into four Books. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1. — Book I. The Ante-Muhammadan History of 
India, chiefly from the Mahabhdrat and Sicbh-i Sddik, in two 
Chapters, p. 7 ; 11. The Grhaznivides and Emperors of BeliH, in 
two Chapters, p. 52; III. Biographical account of the Nobles of 
Hindustan, p. 384 ; lY. Geographical description of the seven 
climates, marvels of the world, and miscellaneous matters'* in 
four chapters, p. 436. 

Size — Small 8vo., containing 504 pages of 14 lines each, but’a 
few pages are missing at the end. 

The first, second, and third Books are too short to be of any 
value, and they are for the most part mere abstracts of other 
common works. The fourth Book conveys information in a 
useful, and occasionally a novel form, and has, therefore, been 
copiously abstracted from in the following pages. 

Th.e-,Sa’ddaUi Jdwed is a rare work. I have never heard of 
any other copy but that in one of the .Boyal Libraries at 
Lucknow, which I should have supposed to be an autograph, but 
that my own copy, which is taken from it, is so very full of errors 
that I can hardly suppose the original to be free from them. 
[The following Extracts were translated by and revised 

by Sir H. M. Elliot.] 
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Nawdl Mumtdzii-l Mulh Sarhuland Klidn. 

He was an inhabitant of Lun, and his name was Mirz4 Eafi’. 
His father, Muhammad Afzal Khan, was one of the nobles of 
the Emperor Muhammad Aurangzeb. Mirza Kafi’, who was 
the clkvdn of Prince ’Azimu-s Shan, displayed great bravery in 
the battle with A^zam Shah, and obtained the title of Mu.mtdzu-l 
Mulk Sarbuland Khan. In the time of Mu'izzu-d din Jahandar 
Shah, when Prince 'Azimu-a Shdn was slain, Sarbuland Khan, 
disregarding his obligations, forsook Farrukh Siyar, son of 
’Azimu-s Shan, and joined Mu’izzu-d din. He was deputed to 
Gujarat on the part of Asad Khan, the minister ; and through the 
recommendations of Kutbu-1 Mulk Saiyid ’Abdu-llah Khan, 
Farrukh Siyar, after his accession, pardoned him for his past 
conduct, and conferred on him the Governorship of Oudh and 
AllalvAbad. 

After some time he became Governor of the province of Bihar. 
He then obtained the rank of seven thousand, as well as a jdgir 
in the siiba of Lahore, and the office of siihaddr of Kabul. In 
the time of Muhammad Shah Badshah, he was again made 
Governor of Gujarat, and when he was removed from that office, 
he fought a desperate battle with Edja Dhankal Singh Rathor, 
who had been appointed Governor in his place, and obtained 
victory over him. When he came to -^gra, the displeasure of 
the Emperor was evinced bj prohibiting him from attending 
Court for one thousand da^^s. When that period had elapsed, he 
was admitted to ah audience by Muhammad Shah, and was 
raised to the Governorship of Allahabad. At the time of the 
invasion of Nadir Shah, he came to Court. Nadir Shdh entrusted 
him with the duty of collecting the amercement fixed upon the 
people of Dehli. He departed to the next world in 1153 a.h. 
He was a favourite of the Emperor, and always victorious in 
battle. He was generous, polite, merciful and humane. He 
always drank the water of the Ganges, and during his governor- 
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ship of Gujarat and Kdbul, large sums were laid out in carrying 
it to those provinces. It was said by Mansur Earn, his treasurer, 
that fifty-six hrors of rupees in cash, independent of personal 
allowance, had passed through his hands for the payment of the 
Nawab's troops, and other necessary expenses of the different 
departments. His power may be readily conjectured from this 
single statement. 


Nawdb BurJidnii-l MuWs contest icith Raja Bhagwant Khzchar} 

Eaja Bhagwant 2 Khichar, Zaminddr oi Ghazipiir, in the dis- 
trict of Kora, was the chief of the insurgents of that time. He 
was a source of constant trouble to Jan-nisdr Khan, who had 
married the sister of Kamru-d din Khan, the minister, and who 
had charge of the district of Kora. On one occasion, when 
Hawab Sarbuland Khdn, the Governor of Allahabad, came to 
Kora, Jan-nisar Khan asked him for his aid in destroying 
Bhagwant. Sarbuland Khan said that it would take much time 
to subdue Bhagwant, and he had no money to pay the army 5 but 
that, if J an-nisar Khan could provide him with this necessary, he 
would punish Bhagwant. Jan-nisar Khan refused, and Sarbu- 
land Khan returned to Allahabad. Bhagwant, who was watching 
the opportunity of rising against Jan-nisar Khan, allowed but a 
short time to elapse, before he suddenly fell upon him, and having 
put him to death, plundered his camp, and took the ladies of his 
household, and distributed them between himself and his rela- 
tives.^ Kamru-d din Khan, the minister, was furious at this 
intelligence, and, aided by all the nobles of Dehli, he marched 

1 This story, which so fully exemplifies the decline of the monarchy, is told in 
detail in the JSadihatu-l Akdlvn, the Siyaru-l Muia^aMikhiririy the Muntahhabu-t 
Tawdrihh and the Tdrikh-i MuzaffarL Kustam ’All’s account will be seen above 
at p. 52. 

^ He is called Ajhzti, Azfird, and Ddard, in some of the accounts. We found his 
descendants in possession at the time of the Cession, who, after exhibiting the here- 
ditary turbulence of the family, were pacified by a pension. 

3 The Mmtahhabu-t Tawdrihh says Efip Rhi, the son of Bhagwant, took the 
governor’s daughter, who poisoned herself to save her honour. 
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against Bhagwant. The rebel secured himself within the fort of 
Ghazipur, and though the minister exerted every effort against 
him, they all proved ineffectual. In the end, he left Nawab 
Muhammad Khan Baiigash, of Farrukhab^d, to prosecute the 
siege, and himself returned to DeliU. Muhammad Khan adjusted 
the matter by receiving a contribution, and then returned to 
Farrukhabad. At this Bhagwant, being more emboldened than 
ever, raised ihe head of arrogance to the heavens, and took 
possession of Kora. 

When the charge of that district was conferred by His 
Majesty on Burhanu-1 Mulk, he went there with a formidable 
army. Bhagwant, with a body of three thousand horse, sallied 
from the fort of Ghazipur, and suddenly appeared before the 
army of the Nawab on its arrival, upon which occasion many of 
liis followers were killed by the Nawdhs artilleiy. Bhagwant, 
avoiding the fire of the guns, fell upon the advanced division of 
the army, which was headed by Abu Turab Khan. This oJEcer 
was slain, and Bhagwant then attacked the Nawdb's body-guard. 
Mir Khudayar Khan, with 6000 horse, advanced to oppose him, 
and was defeated after a severe action. The NTawab himself 
thought it necessary to move to his support, and a close conflict 
ensued. Shaikh ’ Abdu-llah of Ghdzipur, Shaikh Euhu-1 Amin 
Khdn of Bilgram, Durjan Singh ^ chaudhari of Kora, Dildwar 
Khdn, 'Azinat Khan and other Afghans, attacked and surrounded 
Bhagwant, who affected to despise his enemy, but was slain by 
the hands of Durjan Singh chaudhari, Nawdb Burhdnu-1 Mulk 
obtained the victory, and the head^ of Bhagwant was sent to 
Dehli. 

Be it known that heaps of paper would have to be written 
were I to give an account of the battles which the deceased 
Nawab fought, or were I to attempt to describe the acts of his 

^ Some call him a relative of Bhagwant in the Naw^b’s service. Others call 
him a Brhhmin. 

2 Other authorities state that his skin was stuffed with straw, and sent as a present 
to the minister. 
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generosity, patronage, and liberality. The Almighty God, by 
virtue of the excellent character of that great noble, whose 
rank was as high as the heavens, and who possessed the qualities 
of Eizwan the doorkeeper of Paradise, has opened the gates of 
prosperity to his descendants even to this very time. May the 
holy God preserve the foundation of the wealth, dignity and 
authority of this house to eternity, and give victory to its well- 
wishers ; and may the wicked enemies of his family, from which 
the whole of Hindustan is benefited, be confounded and punished ! 
May the desolated world be filled by his noble descendants to 
the day of resurrection ! 

An account of the death of N'awab Burhanu-1 Mulk, which 
happened at the time of the invasion of Nddir Shah, by a disease 
in his legs, has been given above. After his death it was found 
by his accounts that his army had received two hrors of rupees 
in advance. Nawab Safdar Jang, his son-in-law and successor, 
expunged that enormous sum, and resigned all claim to it. An 
account of Nawab Safdar Jang, and of his accession to the post 
of Wazarat in the time of Ahmad Shdh, son of Muhammad 
Shah, will be given hereafter. 

Maharaja Jai Singh Sawdi^ of the Kachhicdhd tribe. 

His ancestors have been from ancient times the Rajas of 
Amber. Amongst them was Raja Bhara Mai, whose son was 
Raja Bhagwan Das, and Raja Man Singh was the eldest son of 
that Raja. These, in the time of the Emperor Akbar, were raised 
to the dignity of Amiru-l umard or generals of the army. With a 
. view to strengthening the foundation of his government, Akbar 
connected himself by marriage with this family. They rendered 
valuable services and performed great exploits, which are narrated 
in the histories of Hindustan. Mahdrdja Jai Singh was very 
generous, kind, wise and brave. After his death, thirty krors of 
rupees were reckoned to have been given by him in charity and 
rewards. He performed the sacrifice of a horse according to the 
well-known Hindu custom. 
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The city of Jainagar is a monument of his greatness. After 
liis death, Muhammad Shah granted a lihiVat to his son Eaja 
Isri Singh, confirming him in his hereditary dominions. This 
Prince, in the battle fought against Ahmad Sh^h Durrani, fled 
from Sirhind, and went to his country as has been before related. 

The descendants of Eaja Jai Singh Sawai are still in possession 
of their hereditary dominions, and maintain great state. As 
the lamp of Dehli lias been long since extinguished, and the 
Dakhinis (Mahrattas) have taken possession of most of the cities 
of Hindustan, and the Edjas of Joudhpur, U^diptir and other 
Chiefs of Marwar have become weak, and pass their days as if 
they were nights ; so also the Eajas of Jainagar pay a fixed 
annual tribute to the Dakhinis and enjoy a state of peace. 


Nawdh Zahariya KJidn^ son of Naiodb ’"Aldus Scmad KJidn, 

Zakariya Kh4n was for many years Governor of Lahore. He 
had maiTied the daughter of Kamru-d din Khdn. He was a just, 
harmless and honourable nobleman, and as he found the people of 
Lahore to be similarly disposed, their company was very agreeable 
to him. In those days the bigoted MulUs of Lahore used to 
dispute with the Hindus on religious points, and persecuted 
them ; but the Khdn always tried to adjust their quarrels 
amicably. > 

A Mughal was enamoured of the wife of a Khattri, and cast a 
longing look upoh her ; hut the modest woman refused to receive 
his advances. The Mughal hit upon the expedient of making 
an accomplice of the wife of the washerman whom she employed, 
and gave her a large sum of money. The washerman’s wife 
wrapped up a costly veil and trowsers, such as are generally 
worn by a Muhammadan bride, in the other clothes belonging to 
the Khattri’s wife, and took them to her in the evening. About 
the same time, the Mughal celebrated in his own house his 
nuptials with a slave-girl who lived with him, in the presence of 
some Muhammadans of his neighbourhood ; and, as is done on 
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the occasion of marriages, sweetmeats, etc., were sent in large 
quantities to the neighbours and friends. The next day, with a 
number of wicked characters, he went to the house of the Khattri, 
and declared, that during the night, the Khattri’s wife had come 
to his house of her own free will, and having embraced the Mu- 
hammadan faith, had been married to him. The relatives of the 
woman were much surprised at this, and asked her what the truth 
was. She said that she had never seen the Mughal, who asserted, 
by way of proof, that the marriage clothes which she had worn 
last night must be in the house ; and when they searched, true 
enough, there was found a suit of such apparel as is worn, ac- 
cording to Muhammadan custom, at the time of marriage. 

Great were the consternation and grief of her relatives, and the 
poor woman in her shame resolved to die. At last, the matter 
was brought before the Ehan, and about a hundred Muhammadans 
of the neighbourhood of the Mughal, who had eaten the sweet- 
meats, declared that on the previous night the Mughal had in 
reality celebrated his nuptials. The Kazi of Lahore decreed that 
a Hindu woman, who had espoused the Muhammadan faith, and 
had entered into marriage with a Muhammadan, could not be 
allowed to apostatize again. The Khan was much surprised, and 
deferred his decision to the next day. 

In the night-time, he disguised himself in the habit of a faldr^ 
and first went to the house of the woman. There he saw some 
other faUrs sitting in a corner, conversing with each other in this 
wise. ‘‘ Friends, we have observed this woman for a long time, 
and have never found her conduct other than modest and conti- 
nent. How could it be that she went to the Mughal and was 
married to him ? God knows what deception has been practised.*” 
The Khan, having heard this, went to the quarter in which 
the Mughal was residing, and there heard some people saving, 
‘‘This Mughal is a fornicator, liar, and impostor. We never 
saw the wife of the Khattri comincr to his house ; how then was 
she married to him ? *” The Khan returned to his house, and the 
next morning, having called the washerman's wife, put her to 
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torture, when she confessed that the Mughal had given her 
money to place that bridal apparel amongst the woman^s clothes. 
The Khan put both the Mughal and the washerman'^s wife to 
death. Many stories. like this of the justice of the said Khan 
were related in Lahore. May God forgive him for his sins ! 

Lala Lakhpat Eai and Jaspat Eai, both Khattris of Lahore, 
were secretaries and counsellors of Zakariya Khan, and entrusted 
with the conduct of all his a&irs. Although they both had 
received the title of Raja, yet they did not themselves assume 
that appellation. When Nadir Shall, after his plunder of Dehli, 
returned to his native country, he ordered that all the people of 
Lahore should be taken away prisoners. L41a Lakhpat Rki 
made him a present of three lacs of rupees, which were accepted ; 
and having thus caused the freedom of about five hundred^ thou- 
sand people, male and female, of tlie Hindu and Muhammadan 
persuasions, he left a good name behind him in this world. 


Edja Majlis RdL 

Raja Majlis Rai, a Sarsuti Brahmin, inhabitant of L§,hore, was 
dkvdn of Kamru-d din Khdn, the minister. It is said that 
although he was the head of the minister’s office, yet he could 
not write a letter. His clerks used to compose all his official 
records. One day, Kamru-d din Khan ordered the Raja to write 
in his presence, and having seen bad writing, said, ‘^Eaja 
Majlis^^Rai, how could you get the Wazdrat of Hindustan with 
this elegant hand ? ” He replied, ‘‘ My master, good luck does 
not require either knowledge or art, for it is said, ‘Fortune equal 
to a barleycorn is better than a wffiole load of science.’ ” Raja 
Majlis Rai was very generous and a great friend of the needy. 
During the winter he gave quilts to the fakirs^ who wandered 
about the lanes and streets of Dehli ; and from his dispensary all 
kinds of medicines were given to the poor patients. 

Nadir Shah seized Majlis R4i, with a view to discover the 
treasures of Kamru-d din Khan, and in his own presence, asked 
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him where they were. He replied, O King of Kings ! the 
minister is very luxurious and a great drunkard ; what he gets 
he consumes, and lays hy nothing.” Nadir Sh4h, being angry, 
menaced him with punishment. Majlis Rai thon presented him, 
from his own stores, with a hror of rupees in casli, jewels and 
other property, and said that it was all procured from the 
treasure of the minister. Nadir Shah, at the instigation of sonio 
of the nobles of Hindustan, who acted according to the saying 
that people of the same profession hate each other, put It4ja 
Majlis Eai to the torture, and cut off one of his ears. Although 
the whole treasure of the minister was in his possession, yet he 
did not discover it to any man. He took the Emperor’s soldiers 
with him to his house, and having stabbed a dagger into his 
belly, departed this world. Nddir Shah was very sorry on 
hearing of the intelligence, and remarked that he was a rare 
instance of a grateful Hindu. He then ordered the R4ja’s 
servants to be punished. In all the city of Dehli exclamations 
arose in praise and admiration of the departed soul of Majlis Eai. 

His eldest son. Raja Khushhal Rai, was superintendent of the 
bath and private chapel, an ofEce which generally belongs to the 
prime minister. 

Defeat of Surmat Khduy son of Sdfiz DaJiinat JClidn, 

In these days, Hurmat Kh4n Rohilla, son of Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan, having collected a force of about 20,000 vagabonds and 
Afghans, crossed the Ganges at Anupshahr. He laid siege to 
the fort of Pilibliit, which was in possession of the minister s 
adherents, and began to spead devastation throughout the 
country. He determined that when the army of the minister 
should come against him, he would fly to the forests at the foot 
of the Kurndun hills. Mah4raja Surat Singh sent the father of 
the writer of these pages, R4i Gurdds, against Hurmat Khan, 
who, on hearing that the army of the minister was approaching, 
abandoned the siege of Pilibhit, and pitched his camp on the 
borders of the jungle. Rai Gurdas Singh pursued and came up 
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to his encampment, upon which Hurmat Khan set his army in 
array, and, after a very severe engagement, was defeated and fled, 
leaving some of his men in ambush in a ravine. Eai Grurdas 
Singh, being an experienced man, obtained intelligence of the 
ambuscade, and with a body of his gallant companions in arms 
went to the place. The scheme of the Afghans being thus discon- 
certed, they fled away. A bout two thousand of them were killed 
and wounded, and victory declared in favour of the Kawab Wazir. 
Hurmat Khan took refuge in the Kumaun hills, and Rai Grurdas 
Singh sacked the villages which were below the hills, and within 
the territory of the Raja of Kumaun. He also determined to 
invade him in the hills, but the Raja sent his ambassadors^ and 
sued for peace. Hurmat Khan fled beyond the Kumaun juris- 
diction, and sought protection under some other hill chiefs. In 
the mean time a letter was received from Nawab Asafu-d daula, 
of which the following is a copy : 

May the sincere and faithful Rai Gurdas Singh be protected 
from evil ! It has been represented by the intelligencers, that 
having proceeded with the army placed under you against 
Hurmat Khan Rohilla, you have given him a complete defeat. 
This is considered a most valuable service on your part. You 
should now take a written engagement from the Rdjaof Kumaun 
to the effect that he will never give protection to the enemies ot 
this State within his dominions, and having done this, you should 
return from that country. You should consider these orders im- 
perative, and act according to thera.^’ 

In short, the father of the writer of this book took a definite 
agreement from the Raja of Kumaun to this effect, and returned. 
During these same days Maharaja Surat Singh was removed 
from the governorship of Bareilly, which was bestowed upon 
other officials. 


Beni Bahadur. 

A person named Beni, who was first employed by Rdja 
Mah4 Narain as the carrier of his water- vessel, but latterly was 
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employed by him on certain occasions as a medium of communi- 
cation with the NawS,b, actuated by his bad disposition, began 
to complain of the conduct of his master before the Nawab. 
The Nawab at first appointed him to the charge of certain 
districts, but by degrees the star of his fortune rose to the 
height of the fulfilment of his desire. He became deputy of 
the Naw^b, obtained the title of Eaja Beni Bahadur, and was 
exalted with the grant of the insignia of the MaM-murdtib, 
Naubat-khana, and Eoslian-chauki. This is the same Beni 
Bahadur who, in the contests with the English, acted very 
treacherously, and combined with them. The Nawab, after he 
was established in his kingdom, deprived him of sight. “ I do 
not expect that you, who have sown barley, will reap wheat at 
harvest.’”* 

In short, from such conduct as has been before mentioned, the 
Nawab was very angry with Eaja Mahd Nardin, and kept him 
for some time under surveillance. He was at last set free 
through the intercession of the great and most respected mother 
of Nawab Waziru-1 Mamalik Shuja’u-d daula. The most ex- 
traordinary part of it was this, that during all the time Eaja 
Maha Nardin suffered this severe treatment, the Nawab never 
gave any annoyance to his father, Eaja Earn Narain, or his 
uncle, Eaja Partdp Nardin, who were both living. 

When, in 1186 a.h. (1772 a.d.), the province of Kanauj, and the 
country up to the boundary of Anupshahr, was wrested from the 
possession of the Dakhinfe by the Nawdb, Eaja Maha Nardin was 
appointed governor of it. At the same time, Eai G-urda.s Singh, 
the author’s father, according to the Nawab’s orders, having re- 
signed his office as deputy in the district of Kora, under Mirzd 
Haidar Beg Khdn, was employed in the settlement of the new 
acquisition. During the time that he was so employed, Mukh- 
tdru-d daula, being disgusted with Edja Maha Narain, obtained 
Nawdb Asafii-d daula’s orders to confiscate Yn^jdgir, 
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Maharaja Nmvul Rdk 

He was a Suksaina Kayatk by caste, and an inhabitant of the 
district of Etawa. In the commencement of his career he served 
Nawab Burhann-l Mulk as a writer ; but Nawab Safdar Jane: 
gave him the title of Raja, and appointed him his deputy and 
commander-in-chief, in which capacity he punished the insurgents 
of the province severely. Although the Nawab Wazir resided at 
Dehll for several years, yet, through the good management of the 
Mahdraja, no- disturbance ever arose in the country under his 
rule. At the time when Muhammad Shih Bddshah went against 
’All Muhammad Khdn, and besieged the fort of Bangash, lie could 
not take it, though it was made only of mud, and he was accom- 
panied by all the nobles of his Court. But when, according t0‘ 
the orders of the Nawab Wazir, the Mahdraja reached tlie place, 
he demolished the wall of the fort in one day with the fire- of 
his heavy artillery, and having enhanced his reputation, was 
received with distinction by his master. It has been above 
mentioned that Maharaja Nuwul Rai was slain after a bold 
resistance in the battle with Ahmad Xhan Bangash. 

Raja KJmshhdl Rdi, 

R^ja Khushhal Rai was the son of MahSrdja Nuwul Rai. 
Although he obtained no distinguished employment under Nawdb 
Wazir Shuja’u-d daula, yet Nawab Asafu-d daula, in consideration 
of the services of his ancestors, raised him to the office of Pay- 
master, and gave him charge of Allahabad. He lived till his 
death in a state of affluence and comfort. 

•JV aiL'dh Amfii-d daula and the Rohillas, 

Raizu-llah Khan Rohilla, whom Nawab Shuja'‘u-d daula, at 
the conquest of Bareilly, had placed in possession of the dis- 
tricts of Rampiir and other mahdls yielding a revenue of thirteen 
lacs of rupees, maintained as long as he lived great dignity and 
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pomp, and having taken great pains to improve his country, he 
realized double the amount of revenue from it. 

Muhammad ’All Khan, his eldest son, sat upon the mmnacl 
with the sanction of Nawab Asafu-d daula. But Najju Khan, 
’Umar Khan, and his son Sarbuland Khan, together with other 
Rohilla chiefs, attempted to remove Muhammad ’Ali Khan and 
instigated his younger brother, Ghulam Muhammad Khan, to 
usurp the masnacl. Muhammad 'AU Khdn was an intimate friend 
of Nawab Asafu-d daula, and had received from* him much 
kindness, so the Nawab wrote to Ghuldm Muhammad Khan to 
the ejffect that it was of no great consequence that he had usurped 
the masnad^ but that, as he had taken Muhammad ’AU Khan 
prisoner, he should send him to Lucknow, where some employ- 
ment might be given to him, which would induce him to abstain 
from annoying the usurper. Ghulam Muhammad Kh4n, appre- 
hensive that Muhammad ’All Khan’s departure would occasion 
some disturbance, with the advice of Najju Khan and ’Umar 
Khdn, put him to death in prison. 

The Nawab, thirsting for the blood of Ghulam Muhammad 
Khan, marched from Lucknow with a powerful army of his own, 
aided by his English allies. Ghulam Muhammad, having collected 
eighty thousand Eohillas and Afghans, raised the standard of 
revolt, and advanced from Edmptir with the intention of plunder- 
ing the city of Bareilly, which belonged to the Nawab. In those 
days Eai Gurdds Singh had charge of Bareilly in conjunction 
with Sambhu Nath. Depending upon the good fortune of the 
Nawab, he prepared to defend the city, and the Afghans were 
not able to plunder it. Before the arrival of the Nawab, the 
army of the English had reached Bareilly, and Ghulam Mu- 
hammad, who had encamped at five kos from the city, made a 
vigorous attack on the English battalions, and fought most 
desperately. But the English, who in battle are very Eustams 
and Isfandiyars, made a good stand, and 'having confounded the 
Afghans with the shot of their guns, gave them a complete defeat. 
Najju Khan and Sarbuland Khan were slain, and Ghulam Mu- 
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hammad Khan fled towards the forests under the Kumdun hills. 
The compiler of this book was with his father in this battle. 

The victorious army encamped for two months near the forest 
to chastise the Rohillas, and Ghulam Muhammad was obliged to 
surrender. With the advice of the English he was sent prisoner 
to Calcutta. It is said that he obtained leave to go to Mecca ; 
but where he went to afterwards is not known. In short, JSTaw^b 
^/^Lsafu-d daula, proceeding through Rampur, entered the city of 
Bareilly in triumph. He gave some mahdis of the district of 
Rampiir, the revenue of which amounted to about ten lacs of 
rupees, as jdgirs to the other sons and descendants of Faizu-llah 
Khan; the rest of the territory he confiscated, and then returned 
to Lucknow. 

At the present time Bareilly and other places have been ceded 
to the English, and although the jdgirs of the descendants of 
Faizu-llah Khan are still maintained, yet the English keep their 
eyes upon this tribe of Afghans, and in their wisdom deal with 
them with great circumspection and prudence, as is essential in 
politics. 

Contests between the English and Ranjit' Singh Jdt 

The impetuous army of the English had the greatest difficulty 
in taking the fort of Dig belonging to Ranjit Singh, and then 
laid siege to that of Bhartpiir. Jaswant Eao Holkar ventured to 
plunder the country round the English army, and sent an officer 
of his, by name Amir Khan, with a body of twenty thousand 
horse, towards Hardwar. Amir Khar 'vossed the Gano-es, and 
pillaged the country up to Muraddl and Sambhal. The 
English officers at Bareilly, with the little force they had with 
them, prepared to I'epel him. Some of the Afghdn officers who 
had accompanied Amir Khan made a conspiracy against him. 
As he could not stand his ground, he fled, and having joined the 
camp of Jaswant Eao Holkar at Bhartpdr, a great part of his 
army dispersed. 

War raged for seven months between the English on one 

& 
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part and Raja Eanjit Singh and Jaswant Eao Holkar on the 
other, and more than fifteen thousand men were killed on both 
sides. The daily conflicts before Bhartpur form a narrative 
which is worth hearing, and on both sides such courage was 
shown as threw the chrvalric stories of the ancients into oblivion, 
“ Such battles nobody had seen in the world, nor the wisest 
men of the whole earth had heard of.” 

At last the English, according to the orders of their Governor 
General at Calcutta, pardoned Eanjit Singh for his faults, and 
gave him back the fort of Dig. They spent the rainy season at 
Mathiir^. Jaswant Singh Holkar fled to Lahore, and sought an 
asylum with Eanjit Singh, its ruler. 

In 1220 A.H. (1805 a.d.), the brave General, Lord Lake, 
marched towards Ldhore, and having forded the Sutlej, pitched 
his tents on this side of the Biyah, twenty hos east of Lahore. 
Great alarm spread among the people of the Panjab. With- 
out delay the Sikh chiefs around Lahore, in order to save their 
lives and property, joined the English army, and were receiv^ed 
with favour. Consequently, Eanjit Singh, the ruler of Lahore, 
sent a mission of experienced men to express his submission, and 
ascertain the pleasure of the British Government. Through great 
humility and flattery, which politicians are enjoined to observe, he 
retained possession of his dominions. Moreover, it was through 
his mediation that peace was concluded between the English and 
Jaswant Edo Holkar. 

The British Government granted some districts of the Dakhin, 
etc., part of Hindustan, to Jaswant Edo, and relieved the world 
from ravage and oppression. They also allotted some districts of 
the Dakhin and Mdlwa, and a portion of Hindustan, together 
with the fort of Gwdlior, to Mahardja Daulat Eao Sindhia, and 
for a long time secured the people from unjust demands. At 
present, the city of Akbardbdd, together with some districts of 
the province of Dehli, and the whole territory of Bundelkhand, 
is in their possession. The chiefs also of the Panjdb and of the 
country bordering on the hills acknowledge submission to this 
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powerful body. The administration of the British Grovernment 
. differs in no respect from that of the great Nawdb Wazir, who 
is endowed with the grandeur of the Pleiades. 


CXXXIV. 

MA’DANU-S SA^A'DAT 

or 

SAIYID SULTAN ’ALf. 

[The author gives in his Preface his name and paternity as 
Saijid Sultan ’AH ul Husaini ul Musawi us Safavi, and states 
that he was a native of Ardabil, in Azarb^ijan, from whence he 
travelled eastward, and took up his “ abode under the auspicious 
asylum of Nawdb Shujau-d.daula” at Lucknow. In the second 
year of the reign of Sa’adat ’Ali, in 1213 a.h. (1798 a.d.), 
he determined to write the history of India from tlie times of 
Timtir to the death of the Emperor Muhammad Sh^h. He 
enumerates the authorities he has consulted: Zafar-ndmay 
Wdki^dUi Bdhariy Tdnkh-i Alfiy Firishta^ ^Alam-drdi Ahhasi, 
Akhar-ndma of Abu-1 Fazl, Ma^dan-i Aklibdr-i Ahmadi, Ikhdl- 
ndmay Tdrikh o Jahdngiriy Tahakdt-i Akbari, the work of 

Khwaja Atdbak Kazwini and others. The latter part of the 
work is particularly occupied with the affairs of the Nawabs of 
Oudh, and comes down to the seventh year of the reign of 
Sa adat AH, 1805 a.d. 

Sir H. M. Elliot did not obtain a copy of this work, but tlie 
above notice has been drawn from a translation of the Preface 
and Table of Contents which is among his papers.] 
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MAJMA’U-L AKHBAE 

OF 

HARSUKH RAY. 

This compilation is the work of Harsukh Eai, son of Jiwan Das, 
son of Rai Basant Rdra, a Sahkal Khatri. 

Rai Basant E4m was Governor of Agra for many years, from 
the time that province was made over to Mahdraja Jai Singh 
Saw4I by Muhammad Shah, down to the decline of the J^t 
power. During this long interval of time, he is said, by his 
grandson, to have acq^uitted himself with great credit in the 
estimation of all men. The author’s great-grandfather, Dya 
R4m, was dkwdn to Mubarizu-1 Mulk Nawab Sarbuland Khan. 
While he praises his own studious disposition, he censures the 
idleness of his contemporaries. He observes that most people of 
his time, whether from their slothful nature, or on account of 
their numerous worldly avocations, are averse to reading long 
and elaborate works of the great writers and historians, who in a 
style of correctness, and even of eloquence, have very beautifully 
written with their golden pens, and, by the aid of their wit and 
ability, given accounts of monarchs of past ages ; that as the 
science of history is the means of gathering knowledge for wise 
men, and affords examples to intelligent observers; that as every 
narration respecting those who have flourished before our time is 
a precept which improves the understanding of sensible men, and 
every fact of former time is a precedent which increases the 
knowledge of inquiring persons ; and that as the study of this 
science is very beneficial to kings and rulers, and also opens 
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the eyes of the common people, by affording information in all 
respects useful to them ; it had therefore bean for a long time the 
ardent desire of this gleaner of crumbs from the table of liberal 
persons to compile a book in a very simple, intelligible, and 
concise style, which might form a collection of historical subjects 
and a depository of facts, embracing an account of the great 
Eajas and powerful Kings of the extensive country of Hindu- 
stan, some short sketches of the Princes of Persia from the 
Kaianian, Sassdnian and other dynasties, who raised the standard 
of sovereignty on the surface of the earth before the promulgation 
of the Muhammadan religion ; an account of the creation of 
Adam, a history of the Prophets, great Saints, the rising, of the 
sun of the true religion, memoirs of the great Prophet, the 
benefactor of mankind, his holy companions, sacred Imams, 
philosophers, pious men and the Muhammadan Kings who ruled 
over the countries of fran, Turan, and Hindustan, and who, 
having caused the Jchutha to he read and money coined in tlie 
name of Islam, erected the standard of power and prosperity in 
the four quarters of the world, a detail of the several climates, 
the celebrated cities, their rarities and wonders, the governors of 
the famous countries of the world, an account of the Europeans, 
the IsTew World which was conquered by these wise people, a 
short detail of each tribe with its religion, commencing from 
the creation of the world. Such was the work he undertook 
to compile from abstracts taken from credible works and au- 
thentic narrations, with a view that) the hearers and readers of 
it might, with a little attention, obtain acquaintance with the 
history of the world. This object he was not able to accomplish, 
until he met with a patron in the person of 'Ri'i Sri Kardin, his 
maternal uncle, on whom a ridiculous and fulsome eulogium 
follows, extending through two pages, which it is needless to 
repeat. 

The author tells us that his work was eompiled in the 1214th 
year of the Hijra era, or forty-second of Shdh ’Xlara, and the 
chronogram in the Preface, which is formed by combining 
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MajmcCu-l Akhhdr with another word, gives also 1214 a.h. 
(1799 A.D.); but as he carries down the history to the 1220th 
year of the Hijra (1805 a.d.), or the forty-eighth of Shah 'Alam, 
as appears from one of the translated Extracts which follow, it 
is probable that an incorrect date has been assumed, in order to 
make it accord with the title of the work. Though the work is 
a mere compilation, it is useful in many respects, and is well 
written. It is divided into eight books {akhbdr^y and several 
chapters {hhahr), of which a full detail is given below. 

The Majmahi-l Akhhdr is not uncommon. I know five or six 
copies, of which the best is in the- possession of Nawab Mian 
Faujdar Kh4n, of Bhopdl, through whose kindness I obtained 
the copy in my possession. 


CONT3SNTS. 

Book I. The institutes and notions of the ancient Hindus and 
their Rulers, in -thirteen Chapters. — Chap. i. Creation of the world, 
and the appearance of Brahma, p. 16; ii. The Rulers and Rdjas 
of Hindustan, from the time of Raja Man to the days of Rdja 
Pand, father of R6ja Judhishthar, p. 26 ; iii. Reign of Raja 
Judhishthar and his Descendants, p. 50 ; iv. Raja Bisrawa and 
his Descendants, p-. 121 ; v. Raja Sarwah and his Descendants, 
p. 122 ; vi, E^ja Dhundar and his Descendants, p. 124; vii. Raja 
Bikramdjit, p. 126 ; viii. Edja Samundarpal and his Descendants, 
p. 130 ; ix. R4ja Maluk Ohand and his Descendants, p. 131 ; 
X. Har Prem and his Descendants, p. 132 ; xi. Raja Dahi Sen 
and his Descendants, p. 133 ; xii. Dip Sen and his Descendants, 
p. 134 ; xiii. Rdi Pithaurd, the last of the Rajas of Dehli, p. 136. 

Book II. History of the Persians, in six Chapters. — Chap. i. 
Their notions regarding the creation of the world and Mahabdd, 
the first father of mankind, p. 142 ; ii. The followers of Mahabad, 
and their manners and customs, p. 147 ; iii. The Kings of Persia, 
from the time of Kaiumdrs, who is said to be the first King, 
to the period of Ddra (Darius), son of Ddrdh, who were called 
the Muluks of ’Ajam — Some of their contemporary Prophets^ 
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eminent Philosophers— Eise of Alexander the Great, p. 155; 
iv. Alexander the Great— Kings of Eum who ruled after him— 
A description of Eum, p. 252; v. .The Muliiku-t Tawaif down 
to the rise of Ardashir Babagdn, who ruled after Alexander, p. 
296 ; vi. The Sassanians, from the time of Ardashir Bdbagan to 
the period of Yazdajird, the last of the line, p. 299. 

Book III. History of the Muhammadans, in ten Chapters,— 
Chap. i. Creation of the World, p. 356 ; ii. Creation of the Jinns, 
p. 366 ; iii. Creation of Adam, p. 368 ; iv. The great Prophets, p. 
374 ; V. Birth -and rise of Muhammad chief of the Prophets, 

447 . vi. The great Khalifas, p. 461 ; vii. The twelve Imams, 
p. 471 ; viii. The four Imams, founders of the Sunni doctrines, 
and the ten persons who are said to have gone to Paradise, p. 
481 ; ix. The ’TJmmayide Khalifas, p. 484 ; x. The 'Abbaside 
Khalifas, p. 493. 

Book IV, Kings of Yemen, Sultdns of Tr^n, Turdn and 
other Countries, in eleven Chapters. — Chap. i. The Tahirian 
Kings or Muluks of Khurasdn, p. 533 ; ii. The Sultans of 
Khail or Gaopara, p. 536 ; iii. The Saff^rians, p. 543 ; iv. The 
Samanians, p. 545 ; v. The Dailamite Kings of Tabaristdn, p. 
551; vi. The Saljukians, p. 556; vii. The Khwdrizm-shahis, 
p. 565 ; viii. The Atabaks, p. 569 ; ix. The Kara-khit^is, p. 
577 ; X. The Isma’ilians, p. 578; xi. Changiz Kh4u and his 
Descendants, p. 587. 

Book V. The Kings who reigned after Sultan Abii Sa'id, 
in twelve Chapters. — Chap. i. The flkdnians, p. 631 ; ii. The 
Chaupanians, p. 633 ; iii. Shaikh Abu Is’h^k King of Persia, 
p. 634 ; iv. The Muzaffarians, p. 635 ; v. Kings of Kart, p. 
638 ; vi. The Sarabdarians, p. 640 ; vii. The Sarw4n-sh4his, 
p. 645 ; viii. The Kara-kuinlu rulers, p. 648 ; ix. The Ak-kulnlii 
Sultans, p. 650 ; x. The SaflFavi Kings, p. 652 ; xi. Conquests 
of Nadir Shah ; xii. Ahmad Shah Abddli, and his Descendants, 
p. 692. 

Book VI. The Muhammadan Kings who ruled in Hindustan, 
in nine Chapters. — Chap. i. The Ghaznivide Kings, p. 706 ; ii. 
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The Ghorians, p. 723 ; iii. The Khilji Princes, p. 745 ; iv, 
Tughlik Shah and his Descendants, p. 767 ; v. Khizr Khan, 
surnamed Kayat-i Ala, and his Descendants, p, 796 ; vi. The 
Lodi Afghans, p. 808; vii. Amir Timur Giirgan and his 
Descendants, p. 822; viii. Sher Shah and other Sur Afghans, 
p. 879 ; ix. History of Humdyiin after his second conquest of 
Hindustan and his Descendants, to the time of Shah ’Alam 
Badshah, p. 901. 

Book VII. The Eulers of the different Provinces of Hindustan, 
in eleven Chapters. — Chap. i. The Territory of the'Dakhin, p. 
1188; ii. Eulers of the Dakhin, in twelve Sections.— Sect. 1. 
The Bahmani Dynasty, p. 1195 ; 2. The ^Adil-shdhi Dynasty, p. 
1223; 3. The Nizam -shahi Dynasty, p. 1234; 4. The Kutb- 
shdhi Dynasty, p. 1246; 5. The ’Imad-shdhi Dynasty, p. 1247 ; 
6. The Barid-shdhi Dynasty, p. 1249 ; 7. Eulers of Khandesh, 
p. 1250 ; 8. Eulers of Malwa, p. 1252 ; 9, Sultans of Gujarat, 
p. 1259; 10. The Mahrattas, p. 1268 ; 11. Battle with Haidar 
Naik and his son Tipu Sultan, p. 1293 ; 12. Nizatnu-1 Mulk and 
his Descendants, p, 1299. — Chap. iii. The Eastern King^ of 
Jaunpiir, p. 1307 ; iv. Kings of Orissa and a description of the 
Province, p. 1310 ; v. Provinces of Bengal and Bihar and the 
Sultdns and Governors who ruled over them, p. 1312 ; vi. 
Provinces of Allahabad and Oudh — Naw6-b Burhanu-1 Mulk 
Sa’adat Khan and his Descendants who governed them, p. 1345 ; 
vii. The Eohilla Afghans who ruled in the territory of Katehr, 
p. 1389; viii. The Bangash AfghS^ns of Farrukh^bad, p. 1398; 
ix. The Jkt Chiefs, p. 1401 ; x. Najaf Khdn, p. 1412 ; xi. The 
Panjab and the followers of Nanak Shah called Sikhs, p. 1415. 

Book VIII. Division of Countries according to the English 
— Discovery of the New World — Their mode of Government, in 
five Chapters. — Chap. i. The Seven Climates, as described by the 
English ; and account of the Countries of the New World, which 
were conquered by them, p. 1423 ; ii. An account of the Planets 
and the Stars, p. 1425 ; iii. The Earth — Eivers — the four 
divisions of the whole World, p. 1429 ; iv. The Countries of 
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Europe— the Conquest of the New World— the Countries of the 
four Continents, and the Constitution of the European States, 
p. 1430 ; V. The possessions of the English in Europe and 
Hindustan, and the rules of their Government, in five 
Sections.— Sect. 1. The Kingdom of England, which is the 
original country of these people, p. 1461 ; 2. A description of 
the City of London, the seat of their Government, p. 1463; 
3. The rules of their Government, p. 1465; 4. Kings of 
England, p. 1471 ; 5. Account of the East India Company, 
p. 1481. 

[The following Extracts were apparently translated by miimJm, 
and received revision from Sir H. M. Elliot.] 

EXTRACTS. 

The Jdta of Bhartpiir. 

Among the former chiefs of the tribe of Jats, Bajjd Jat was 
pre-eminent. He was a zamznddr of maiiza Sansani, a village 
situated between Dig and Kumbher. He had in attendance on 
him a body of nearly one hundred horse, consisting of his re- 
lations. The strong fort of Thun was the place of his residence. 
He led a predatory life, and displayed great courage in every 
excursion. He died, leaving behind him three sons, named 
Churdman, Badan Singh, and Eaja Ram. 

The first-named son succeeded him in the chiefship of the 
tribe, and as his good fortune proved like waters richly fertilizing 
the field of his successful career in life, he, on the occurrence of 
the tumult which followed closely on the death of Aurangzeb, 
revolted, and thus laid the foundation of his fortune. Muhammad 
Farrukh Siyar, on ascending the throne, despatched E4ja Jai 
Singh Sawai with an overpowering force to chastise Oliiirdman, 
and as the Raja, after a siege of one yearns duration, succeeded in 
reducing Ghuraman to the last extremity, the latter had sagacity 
enough to sow the seeds of prudence in the field of good fortune. 
By entering into a league with Saiyid Husain ’AU Khan Bdrha, 
who was in charge of the entire administration of the affiiirs of 
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the State, and jealous of the power of Raja Jai Singh, he rescued 
the store of his treasure and greatness from the shock of mis- 
fortune, which was likely to prove as severe as that of lightning. 
Raja Jai Singh was obliged to raise the siege of the fort of 
Thun, and return with malicious feeling engendered in him 
by the defeat of his objects This circumstance made Ohura- 
man so arrogant, that the plant of his independent spirit 
grew up and touched the very heavens. At the time when 
Husain ’AH Khan fought with the army of Muhammad Shah, 
Ohur^man was so presumptuous that he* repeatedly fell on the 
camp of the Emperor, and engaged in plunder. He thus con- 
tinued to incur public odium, till the fourth year of the reign 
of Muhammad Shah, when Baja Jai Singh and other amin 
of note were despatched with an effective force to reduce the fort 
of Thun, and extermihate him. They employed their utmost 
exertions to effect the purpose, and as the earthly career of 
Churdman was at an end, his brother, Badan Singh, leagued with 
Raja Jai Singh, gave him all the information that might tend to 
the ruin of Ohurdman, and thereby enabled the Raja to open the 
gate of the strong fort. Churaman, on seeing his affairs desperate, 
burnt himself in the magazine of the fort. Rdja Jai Singh 
levelled the fort to the ground, and caused it to be ploughed up 
by a yoke of asses. 

Raja Badan Singh, through the interest of Rdja Jai Singh, 
became the successor of Churaman, whose son, Muhkam Singh, 
forfeited the succession in consequence of his father^s offence. 
Badan Singh, on obtaining the chiefship, built the forts of 
Bhartpur and Waira. The fort of Bhartpiir was made very strong, 
if not impregnable. The ditch round it is so deep that even 
the imagination cannot pass one half of its depth. Its rampart 
is so wide that it can admit of the passage of several carriages 
at a time. Besides this, it is surrounded by forests. 

It is said that Badan Singh was in the habit of swallowing 
every day quicksilver of the weight of a pice. He had hundreds 

^ [See suprd^ Yol. VII. pp. 514, 532.] 
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of concubines and twenty sons. On feeling liis sight defective in 
his latter days, and finding amongst his sons Suraj Mai to be the 
most sagacious and wise, he placed the reins of government in 
his hands, and retired from the cares of State to pass the 
remainder of his life in seclusion and peace, which he enjoyed up 
to the year 1174 a.h. (1760-1 a.d.), when he died. It is said of 
him that, in consequence of his numerous descendants, he used 
to inquire always, when any one of them came into his presence, 
as to who the person was. 

Suraj Mai, who, during the lifetime of his father, was entrusted 
with the entire administration of the affairs of the State, strongly 
fortified the posts of Kumbher and Dig ; and on his father’s 
death, when he attained absolute power, he employed his exer- 
tions for the extension of his territory. The declining state of 
the Empire of Dehli afforded him the means of making encroach- 
ments on the royal territories. In the reign of Ahmad Shah, 
he was on friendly terms with Waziru-l Mamalik Safdar Jang, 
and thereby placed his aflfairs on a firm basis. He afforded 
every aid and countenance to the schemes of Safdar Jang. In 
the year 1164 a.h. (1750-1 a.d.), when Safdar Jang directed a 
second, time his army against Ahmad Khdn Bangash, Siiraj Mai 
acted in co-operation with him, at the head of an effective force. 
The war terminating in favour of Safdar Jang, Suraj Mai obtained 
possession of the province of iigra, and became the master of 
the whole territories of Mewat, and a tract of land as far as the 
neighbourhood of Dehli, yielding more than two krors of rupees. 
This extension of his territories exalted his dignity to the very 
heavens, and contributed to augment the strength of his force to 
nearly one hundred thousand horse and foot. His subjects were 
in the enjoyment of all the blessings of a good government. In 
the year 1170 a.h. (1756-7 a.d.), when Ahmad Shah Abdali 
was on his march to Hindustan, most of the inhabitants of Dehli, 
both high and low, took shelter in the territories of Suraj Mai, 
who extended his protection towards them, and treated them all 
with the respect due to their respective ranks. 
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' Jalian Khdn, the Commander-in- Chief of the army of the 
Abdali, moved at the head of an overwhelming force to capture 
the fort of Kumbher, and Suraj Mai proceeded in an undaunted 
spirit to resist him. In the year 1173 a.h. (1759-60 a.d.) 
Grhaziu-d‘ din Khan Wazir, being dismayed by the approach of 
Ahmad Shah AbddK to HindustS,n against the Mahrattas with 
whom he had entered into a league, took refuge with Suraj 
Mai, who received him courteously, and protected him for a 
time in his adversity. In this year, also, Suraj Mai took pos- 
session of the fort of Akbarabad from the Emperor of Dehli. 

When the legitimate son of ’Alamgir the Second ascended the 
throne of his father in the East, under the title of Shah ’’Alam, 
and Najibu-d daula Eohilla assumed the management; of the 
affairs of State, and appointed Jawan'Bakht, the eldest son of 
Shah ’Alam, as the heir apparent, Suraj Mai felt an ardent desire 
for the possession of Dehli, and with this ebject he marched 
early in the year 1178 a.h. (1764 a.d.) with a considerable 
force against that place', in the spirit of predominant pride. 
Najrbu-d daula, dreading the prowess and strength of Suraj Mai, 
entreated him in abject terms to make peace ; but Suraj Mai 
refused, and prepared himself for action. After both armies 
were drawn up in battle array, Suraj Mai, with a small force, 
unfortunately advanced too far beyond his army to examine one of 
his batteries, and while standing between it and that of his enemy, 
a party which, after having been plundered by Suraj MaFs army, 
were returning to their camp, on recognizing him, made an attack 
on him and put him to death. This event brought on, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the discomfiture and dispersion of the 
immense force of Suraj Mai without a fight. A circumstance so 
unexpected can be ascribed to nothing else but to the decree of 
Providence, and victory, which is in its gift, fell to the lot of 
Najibu-d daula. 

Suraj Mai, however, had several sons, among whom Jawdhir 
Singh, the most sagacious, succeeded him. To avenge the death of 
his father, J awahir Singh marched with a considerable force against 
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Najibu-d daula, accompanied by Malliar Eao Maliratta and a body 
of the Panjab Sikhs, mjibu-d daula, taking shelter in the fort 
of Dehli, applied himself to strengthen the bastions and gates of 
the fort and city. Jawdhir Singh encamped round the tank of 
Kishan Das, ten miles distant from Dehli, and laid siege to the 
city. Cannonading and musketry continued for four months^ 
when the report of the arrival of the Abdali troops disposed 
Najibu-d daula to purchase peace, and he offered concessions 
to the Mahrattas. The peace was concluded through the inter- 
position of Malhar Eao, and both parties remained in their 
independent positions. 

Late in the year 1179 a.h. (1766 a.d.) Eaghu Mahratta came 
from the Dakhin, besieged Goliad, and demanded tribute from 
Jawahir Singh, which obliged the latter to depute to him, for the 
purpose of negociating peace, Gosain Himmat Bahddur and his 
brother Amrao Gir, who had formerly, on the defeat of Nawab 
Shuja'u-d daula by the English, left the Nawdb's service, and 
entered that of Jawdhir Singh. They now, from avaricious 
•motives, excited by the bribes offered them by the Mahrattas, 
deviated from rectitude, and promised Eaghu to betray Jawahir 
Singh into his hands. Jawdhir Singh, on learning of this treachery, 
despatched a portion of his army in which he could place confi- 
dence, with instructions to fall on them unawares, with a view to 
bring them to their senses. The two brothers, seeing the arrival 
of the troops in a hostile spirit against them, gave up all for 
lost, and took to flight with some of their immediate attendants. 
Their equipage and baggage were all carried off as plunder. 

In short, Eaja Jawdhir Singh became master of most of the 
neighbouring territories. But in consequence of his having 
attained such glory and power, his pride was heightened into 
vanity, and his mind exalted with the imagination of extending 
his conquests far and wide. In the year 1182 a.h. (1768 A.n.) 
he called on Eaja Madhu Singh, son of Edja Jai Singh Sawdi, 
to surrender pargana^ in the neighbourhood of Bhartpur.^ But 

^ [See supydj p. 225.] 
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as Raja Madliu Singh did not attend to his call, Jawahir Singh 
quarrelled with him, and fitted out a large expedition. Under pre- 
tence of performing ablution in the lake near Ajmir, he marched 
in that direction. Madhii Singh, however, being aware of his 
hostile intentions, placed a select body of his troops under the 
command of Harsahai Khatri, a confidential dependent, with 
instructions to oppose Jawahir, who was prepared to take the 
field without any provocation. This Rdjput force met Jawdhir 
Singh in the neighbourhood of Jainagar while on his way back 
from the lake. An obstinate battle took place, and the gallant 
charges made by both parties occasioned numbers of slain. 

In consequence of the bold and vigorous attacks of the valiant 
Rajputs, Raja Jawdhir Singh’s troops could not stand their 
ground. Raja Harsahai, Gunsahai (his brother-in-law), and 
most of the brave Rajputs displayed their valour, but fell at last 
on the field of battle. Confidence and courage foiled Jawdhir 
Singh. With a dejected heart he retreated towards Bhartpur, 
and became, in consequence of his ineffectual encroachment and 
disgraceful return, the subject of public ridicule. He at last 
glutted his vengeance by wresting the territory of Kdmtin from 
Rdja Madhu Singh. He then proceeded from Bhartpur to Xgra, 
where a villain, whose name is not known, put him to death 
while engaged in viewing an elephant-fight. 

Jawdhir Singh’s brother, Ratan Singh (another son of Suraj 
Mai), succeeded him. This Prince remained constantly in a 
state of intoxication, and wasted his precious moments in pleasure 
and indolence. A few days after his accession, he felt seriously 
disposed to gain a knowledge of alchemy, and with this view 
made over a large quantity of gold to a darivesh of the name of 
Rupanand, who had given out that he was a very skilful alche- 
mist. This individual, however, appropriated the gold to his 
own use, amusing Ratan Singh with evasive stories. When sub- 
terfuges on his part exceeded their reasonable bounds, Ratan 
Singh threatened him with punishment ; and the impostor, being 
apprehensive of the loss of his honour, if not his life, con- 
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ducted him unattended by any servants to his own place, under 
pretence of showing him the alchemical discoveries made by him. 
On his arrival there, he put Eatan Singh to death by stabbing 
him with a knife. This event coming to the knowledge of the 
adherents of Eatan Singh, they immediately killed the darimJi. 
Eatan Singh ruled only nine months. 

On his death, Kheri Singh, his son, only five years of age, 
was installed by the ministers of the State, and Nuwul Singh, 
son of Suraj Mal^ was appointed regent ; but one month after- 
wards, when Kheri Singh died, Nuwul Singh became indepen- 
dent, and placed himself on the gaddk 

This Prince, being desirous of extending his territories, wrested, 
in the year 1196 a.h. (1774 a.d.), the fort of Balamgarh from 
Ajit Singh, son of Bagu Jat. He also overcame the Imperial 
force which had been ordered to give support to Ajit Singh, and 
he became master of Sikandra and several other places belong- 
ing to the crown. These conquests made him assume an 
air of haughtiness, until Najaf Khan,^ by command of His 
Majesty Sh4h -Alam, hoisted the banner of bravery for his 
expulsion, and succeeded in wresting from him the possession of 
Karidabad. He waged war with jNuwul Singh in the neighbour- 
hood of Hadal and Barsana. He was so fortunate that, notwith- 
standing a forest being situated to his- disadvantage, he gained a 
complete victory over Nuwul Singh, who being thus doomed to 
sustain a defeat, fortified himself in the fort of Dig. Najaf 
Khan, in a short time and with little opposition, effected the 
restoration of all the usurped territories which were in possession 
of Nuwul Singh, even to the very walls of Akbarabad, and 
afterwards marched to besiege the fort of Disf. When the fort 
had been in a state of siege for two years, Nuwul Singh died. 

Eanjit Singh, son of Suraj Mai, who was then at Bhartpur, 
on hearing of his brother's death, hastened to Dig, applied himself 
to strengthening the gates and bastions of the fort, and animated 
the courage of the besieged. He killed Mulld Ahmad KlAn 
^ [See p. 227.] 
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Rohilla, who had been employed by Nuwul Singh to. protect the 
fort, but on Nuwul Singh's death aspired to the possession of it 
himself. It is through the exertions of Eanjit Singh, that the 
besieged held out for eleven months more, when, on the failure of 
supplies, Ranjit Singh, seeing the desperate state of his affairs, 
surrendered. A few days afterwards, Najaf Khan captured the 
fort of Kumbher ; but the forts of Bhartpur and Waira, with 
some other places, remained in the possession of Eanjft Singh. 

After the death of Najaf Khan, when the Mabrattas obtained 
a footing in his territories, Eanjit Singh professed subjection to 
Sindhia Patel, the commander-in-chief of the Mahratta force. 
Sindhia, being pleased with him, committed to his charge, on the 
occasion of the inarch of his army in the direction of J ainagar, 
the forts of Dig and Kumbher, which Najaf Khan had annexed 
to his own territories. 

AVhen, in the year 1218 a.h. (1803 a.d.), the British overcame 
the Mahrattas, and took possession of their territories, Eanjft 
Singh was prudent enough to acknowledge ostensibly the 
supremacy of the British ; but in the following year, on the 
occasion of the march of the united force of the Mahratta chiefs, 
Daulat Edo Sindhia and Jaswant Edo Holkar, against the British, 
he joined the Mahrattas, in gratitude for their former good will 
and regard for him. When, in the latter part of the year, the 
British, after reducing, through the wisdom of their policy and 
sagacity, the strong forts of Dig and Kishangarh, gallantly 
determined to take the fort of Bhartpur, he with a valiant body 
of Jdts marched boldly to resist them. 

It is said that these Jdts, in spite of the superior strength of 
the British, fell upon them regardless of life as moths of fire, 
committed great slaughter, and thus displayed their valour to 
the admiration of all who witnessed or heard of the fact. But 
when the rulers of Bengal and Bihdr, the potentates of the 
Dakhin such as Haidar and Tipti Sultdn, the Mahrattas and 
others equal to Rustam and Isfandiydr, have been worsted by 
the British army, what could be expected from that poor and 
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helpless body ? Their fight with the English is just as that of a 
musquito with an elephant, or of a moth with fire, a parrot with 
a hawk, or a goat with a lion! Indeed, these Englishmen 
emulate the great heroes who figure in ancient history. 

The Mahratta chiefs were presumptuous enough to continue 
opposing and harassing the English, until such time as the most 
exalted ^General Lake, by his prudent strokes of policy, and 
every sort of kindness and regard, gained over Banjit Singh to 
espouse the interests of the British. He restored to Banjit 
Singh the forts of Big and Kishangarh, and then made prepara- 
tions for the expulsion of the Mahrattas. Banjit Singh enjoyed 
a high name in every direction of the world by his attaelnuent 
to the English. He died in the latter part of the year 1220 a.h. 
(1806 A.D.), leaving his name immortal in the pages of history. 


The English Qompamj. 

The Company, or the English merchants, sent their agents in 
ships laden with the productions of Europe for sale, and also 
with money in cash to purchase goods in Hindustdn. They 
commenced their business in this country in the time of the 
Emperor ISTuru-d din Jahangir, and obtained from him several 
houses for the residence of their agents in the port of Surat. 
Afterwards, by the Emperor’s orders, they took several places 
from the Portuguese. Gradually they established their factories 
in Bombay, Madras, and other maritime places in Hindustan. 

In the reign of Muhammad Aurangzeb ’Alamgir, they ob- 
tained permission to build a factory in Bengal, and thus they 
laid the foundation of the city of Calcutta. As long as the 
rulers of India did not molest them, the agents of the Company 
paid taxes into the royal treasury, like other merchants; but 
when they were oppressed by Chand^i“'Sd.hib, governor of Arcot, 
and Siraju-d danla, grandson of Mahdbat Jang ’Aliwardi Khdn, 
ruler of Bengal, they submitted their complaints to their King, 
and being reinforced by a royal army, they took possession of 
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Arcot and Calcutta. By degrees they established their dominion 
in Bengal and Bih4r. By the assistance of Almighty God, and 
their good fortune, and through the aid of their armies, they 
achieved, as has been before mentioned in this brief narrative, 
repeated victories over Shuja’u-d daula, and with great magnani- 
mity and generosity restored the country to him which they had 
conquered. But as a measure of precaution, they placed a 
division of the English army on the frontier of his possessions, 
the pay of which was to be paid by him, and an intelligent 
and wise English officer was also appointed to remain with him. 

After his death, the English received the districts of Benares, 
Jaunpur, Ghazipur, and Chunar, from Asafu-d daula, in con- 
sideration of his being confirmed in the mamad^ and these places 
were annexed to the Company's possessions. When Asafu-d 
daula expired, after the quelling of the disturbances raised by 
Wazir 'All Khdn, and the accession of Nawdb Sa'4dat ’All 
Khdn to the masnad^ one-half of the Oudh territory was ceded 
to the Company. 

In the end of the year 1217 a.h. (1802 A.n.), Madhii Eao 
left this perishable world, and Baji , Edo, son of Eaghundth 
Edo, succeeded him. Having been defeated by Jaswant Eao 
Holkar, in consequence of his minister’s defection, he requested 
assistance from the Lord Marquis, the Govern or- General, who 
sent his brother, General Wellesley, at the head of a formidable 
army for his succour. Having thus recovered the government of 
Puna, he was again established firmly upon the masnad, Daulat 
Edo Sindhia, Jaswant Edo Holkar, and Eaghuji Ghosld,^ the 
Mahratta chiefs, having combined together, prepared to fight 
with the English army. The Governor-General, seeing them 
hostilely disposed, ordered General Wellesley and other officers 
at different stations, in 1803 A.n., corresponding with 1218 a.h., 
to extinguish the fire of their opposition, and wrest from them 
the forts and the cities which they had conquered. He also sent 
large supplies of treasure in all directions, and, as has been men- 

1 [Usually “ Bhosla ” or “ Bhonsla/" but see suprdj Vol. Til. p. 255.] 
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tioned in this work in the history of the Mahrattas, the English 
forces were everywhere victorious, and all the territory and forts 
of these rebels fell into the hands of the British warriors. 
Daulat Rdo, Baghiiji Ghosla, and other chiefs sued for peace, 
which they obtained, and enjoyed tranquillity and ease. Accord^ 
ing to the Governor-Generars orders, some of the conquered 
cities and forts were restored to them. Jaswant Bao Holkar, 
however, continued still to be refractory, and having left the 
Dakhin, he now kindled the fire of rebellion in Hindustan. 

In those days also Eanjit Singh Jat revolted, and began to 
betray insubordination and insolence. Many English were slain 
in fighting with him, and on all sides round their camp the 
forces of Jaswant Bao commenced plundering. General Lake 
with great valour and prudence did not move his foot from the 
field of firmness and perseverance, and with great kindness and 
favour having restored the forts of Dig, Kishangarh, etc., to 
Eanjit Singh, and made an alliance with him, directed his whole 
efforts to the expulsion of Jaswant Bdo, who, in his extreme 
prudence, always took care to keep himself at a distance from the 
English artillery, and fought after the Mahratta fashion. He 
proceeded to the territory of the Panjdb, where the brave General 
also boldly pursued him to the environs of Lahore. 

In the mean time, the Governor-General, the Lord Marquis, 
having been removed from his ofidce, returned home, and the 
honourable, the great and noble Lord Cornwallis, the new Gov- 
ernor-General, the praise of whose excellent character and good 
conduct is beyond the extent of imagination, and in whose time 
and by whose sagacity and wisdom the conquest over Tipu 
Sultan was achieved, came from the east towards the western 
part of the country with the intention of quelling the dis- 
turbances and tumults which the Mahrattas had raised. But on 
the oth of the month of Bajab, 1220 a.h., corresponding with the 
lOtli of October, 1805 a.d., he died of some disease in the vicinity 
of Ghazipur; and all the English ofideers, as well as other people 
of all ranks, were much overwhelmed by sorrow at his death. 
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General Lake, according to tlie orders of the Government, 
purchased peace from Jaswant Eao Holkar, at the expense of 
some treasure and the restoration of the conquered territory to 
him, which belonged to the E-ajputana states ; after this, the 
General returned from the territory of the Panjab to D'ehli. 

In these days, the end of the year 1220 a.h., and the close of 
the forty-eighth year of Shah ’iClam Badshdh’s reign (may his 
dominion and sovereignty be prolonged to eternity !) Mahdrdja 
Holkar came from the Panjab to Eajpufcana, and there having 
raised the standard of triumph and success, established his rule, 
and is now engaged in exacting contributions from the Rajas 
and Rdis of that territory. The English retained the districts 
of Dehli and j^gra in their own possession. General Lake 
triumphantly proceeded from the capital to the eastern part of 
the country, and Mr. Barlow having been appointed to oflSciate 
in place of the Governor-General, took the management of the 
Government affairs into his hands. 

In short, all the chiefs and proud rulers of Hi-ndustdn, 
whose heads touched the heavens, and who from their dignity 
and pomp claimed equality with Saturn, now having considered 
their safety to lie in repentance and obedience, could not raise 
their heads from their knees out of respect to this powerful 
people, and all the rebellious and turbulent characters who always 
scratched the head of pride and vanity with the nails of tumult 
and quarrel, put the cap of their obstinacy upon the ground of sub- 
mission, and did not place their foot beyond the bounds of respect 
to this body of wise men, who, from their great humanity and 
liberality, have subdued every one of their enemies. Whoever 
sought their protection was much honoured, respected, and treated 
with great kindness, and they fixed an allowance for his mainten- 
ance. Notwithstanding that the English are few in number, yet, 
by their prudent measures and superior wisdom and understand- 
ing, they have introduced such management into the countries 
conquered by them as never was known in the days of any 
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ancient rulers, although they possessed much greater power ami 
more numerous armies. 

For the comfort of their subjects and tranquillity of all the 
people they have established courts in all their cities and towns, so 
that, in fact, in apprehension of their equity and justice, the wolf 
and the lion live in the same den with the goat and tho doer ; 
and the wagtail and sparrow sit in the same nest with the falcon 
and hawk. The powerful fly before the weak, and robbers and 
highwaymen show the way to benighted travellers. All enjoy 
rest under their protection, and all are comforted by their jiistict'. 
If a brief account of the rules and regulations which are made 
by these great people for the adminstration of justice wore given, 
it would much lengthen this work. The judges, at tho time of 
hearing complaints, look on all, poor and rich, rosj'jcctablc and 
mean, with an impartial eye, and punish them according to th(i 
law, in proportion to the atrocity of their deeds, so that others 
may take warning from them, and avoid to commit crimo. May 
Almighty Grod preserve the shadow of their favour and kindiu'SH 
over the heads of all people, as long as the world exists ! 


CXXXVL 

KA'SHIFIJ-L AKHBAR 

OP 

’INAYAT HUSAIlSr. 


This “Eevealer of News” was composed by ’Iiifiyat irusain of 
ITahraiA for the instruction of his son, Imd^id Husain, and tlic 
edification of some of his friends, and occupied him nine years. 

lei e IS nothing whatever in it to warrant so much waste of time, 
or he historical portion is a mere transcript from his prodocessors 
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•without a word of novelty. The geographical chapter is most 
useful, though even in that there is little not to be found in the 
Sadikatu-l Akdlim, ’Inayat Husain does not himself mention 
his authorities, but the transcriber of the copy I have used adds 
in a postscript the monstrous assertion that the author has con- 
sulted no less than four hundred and eighty-four works in the 
course of his compilation. This information he professes to have 
derived from the author himself. 

The exact year of completion is not mentioned, but as notice 
is taken of the death of Shah ^^lam, and the accession of Akbar 
II. 3 the work must have been completed subsequent to 1220 a.h. 
(1805 A.D.). The Kdshifu-l Akhidr is not divided into books 
and chapters, but the most prominent divisions and subjects are 
the following. Some miscellaneous matters, such as a “ histoi’y of 
inventions,''’ are necessarily omitted in this abstract of contents. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 ; Creation, Jinns, Prophets, Muhammad, Grecian 
Philosophers, Eastern Poets, p. 2 ; Versification, Composition, 
Astronomy, and Physical Geography, p. 101 ; The four Persian 
Dynasties and early Arabs, p. 119 ; ^TJinmayides, ’Abbdsides, and 
tlae Dynasties which arose in their time, p. 141 ; Changiz Khdn, 
and the Mughal Dynasties, Saffavis, p. 172 ; Kings of Hindustan, 
Hindus, Ghazni vides, Ghorians, Khiljis, etc., to Akbar II., 
p. 201 ; Sikhs, Mahrattas and English, p. 314 : Kings of the 
Dakhin, Gujardt, Malwa, Bengal, Jaunp-ur, Multan, Sind, and 
Kashmir, p. 322 ; Descriptive account of the Stibas of Hindustan, 
p. 381 ; Conclusion, p. 423. 

Size — Polio, 425 pages, each containing 25 lines. 

There is nothing in the volume worth translation in this place. 

I know of only one copy of the Kdshifu-l Ahhhd)\ which was 
ti'anscribed in 1263 a.h. (1847 a.d.) for Nawab Daula Saiyid 
Muhammad 'All Khan Bahadur, by Muhammad ’Arfdn 'All of 
Bareilly. It is clean and correct. 
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ZTJBD ATU-L AKHBAR 

OP 

UMRAO SINOH. 


This work is an abridgment of the KImlasatu-t Tawdrilch, by 
Umrdo Singh, of Benares, continued down to the accession of 
Muhammad Akbar II., or rather to the appointment of Sir E. 
Colebrooke as one of the Commissioners of the “Ceded and Con- 
quered Provinces,” an era of importance to the author, as lie 
seems to have been employed by the British Covernment in the 
Revenue Department. The work opens in a manner which would 
lead us to suppose it the production of a Musulnian rather than 
a Hindu. 

The Zuldahi-l Ahhhdr is divided into seven Books, of which 
the first five are abstracted from the Khulusatu-f Tmmrikh, a 
portion of his labour which the author tells us occupied him 
fifteen days. He also informs us that he was fond of studying 
history, and reading Arabic and Persian works, and was seldom 
engaged except in these agreeable occupations. One day, after 
reading the Khuldsatu-t Tmodrilih, it came into his head tliat he 
would abridge that work, because he found it tedious to peruse 
so long a history, which was comprised in 656 pages, each num- 
bering 20 lines, and he wishes to save others the trouble lie had 
experienced in turning over so many leaves. 


reface, p. l._Book I. Description of Hindfistdn and the 
suhas and sarkdrB dependent on Dehli, with a statement of the 

PanT'' " Kauravas and 

nchit, including an account of Bikramdjit, p. 45: IV The 
-Muhammadan Sovereigns of Ghazni, L4hor; and Dehh im 
c “ mg t e Ghaznivides, Ghorians, Slave Kings, Ehiljis, Saiyids 
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and Lodls, p. 77 ; Y. The Timurian Dynasty from Babar down 
to the close of Aurangzeb’s reign, including an account of the 
Stir Afghan Dynasty, p» 123 ; YI. Prom the reign of Bahadur 
Sh&h to the death of Shah ’Alam, including an account of Nadir 
Shah, the Abdalis, Rohillas, Mahrattas, and English, p. 233 ; 
YII. Accession of Muhammad Akbar II., the capture of the 
forts of ’Aligarh, Kamona, etc., and the duration of reigns from 
Judhishthar to Shah ’Alam, p. 556. 

This work contains nothing in matter or manner worthy of 
translation. 

The only copy which I know of the Zubdatu-l Akhhdr is in 
the possession of the Sadr BahhsM of ’Aligarh. It contains 612 
pages, with 16 lines to the page. 


CXXXYIII. 

MUNTAKHAB-I KHULASATD-T TAWARfEH 

OP 

RAM PARSHAD. 

This is not an abridgment of the Klmldsatii-t Tawdrikh^ as the 
name might lead us to suppose, but a brief abstract History of 
India, made without any reference to that work. 

The Muntakhah has no Preface, and begins without any 
preliminary praises ; but at the end, the copyist says that it was 
composed by a person named Rdm Parshad. It is of no use 
except to the merest beginner. It is chiefly devoted to the 
Timurian Sovereigns — one page only being given to the period 
which preceded them. The work ends with the accession of 
Akbar II., and contains 40 pages of 15 lines each ; but some 
tables are added from the Jdm-i Jatn of Saiyid Ahmad Khdn, by 
which the volume is expanded to 84 pages. 

The only copy I know of belongs to Naw^b 'Ali Muhammad 
Khan of Jhajjar. 



CXXXIX. 


AKHBi^R-I MUHABBAT 

OP 

NAWi^B MUHABBAT KHAN. 

A GENERAL History of India from the time of tlio Ghaznividos to 
the accession of Muhammad Akbar II., at the close ot the 
year 1806 . 

The author Nawab Muhabbat Khdn is not to bo confounded 
with his contemporary and namesake, the second son ot lUifiz 
Eahmat, favourably known as the author of Ridzu-l Mnhahhat^ a 
grammar and dictionary of the Pushtu language, written in 
Persian. A manuscript of his work in the East India Library 
has been much quoted by Dr. Bernhard Dorn, in his Annotations 
to the History of the Afghans. The same writer is author also 
of the poem called Asrdr-i Muhabbat^ having called his two 
chief works, like the author to whom this article is devoted, after 
his own name — Muhabbat. M, Garcin de Tassy devotes an 
article to him in his Histoire de la LiUdrature Hindoul ot 
Sindoustani} 

The style of the author of the Ahhbdr-i Muhabbat is slovenly 
and inaccurate, as is often observable in works written in India 
by foreigners from Afghanistan. He dwells with peculiar pleasure 
upon the deeds of his ancestors, and is very proud of lineage, 
which he traces through Diler Khdn, Dary& Kh^iu, Saul, 
Abraham and Noah, up to Adam. 

The work is in too abridged a form to be of much use, except 
towards the end, where' the author expands the narrative, giving an 
unusually minute account of the Durrani invasions, and some of 

^ YoL i. p. 355. 
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the transactions of Shd,h ^j^Llani^s rei^n, to which he assigns only 
thirteen years, contrary to the usual mode of reckoning. Certain 
portions also of the reigns of Jahangir and his successors are 
enlarged upon, when he has the opportunity of recounting the 
exploits of Darya Khan, Khan Jahan Lodi, Bahadur Khan, 
Diler Khdn, and other heroes of the author’s race and family. 

In his Preface he quotes several authorities, as Ahbar-ndma by 
Abu-1 Fazl, an anonymous history of Shahabu-d din Ghori, an 
anonymous history of ^Aldu-d din Khilji, the TdriliJi-i Afdglimia 
by Husain Khan, the Zafar^ndma by Sharafu-d din, the Timur- 
ndma of Hatifi, Babar’s Memoirs, the Tdrikli-i Ahhari by ’At a 
Beg Kazwini, the Kitab-i Akhar-Shdhi by Shaikh Illahddd Faizi, 
the TabakdUi Ahhari by Nizamu-d din Ahmad, the Ikhdl-ndma 
of Mu’tamad Khdn, the Autobiography of Jahangir, the Tdrikh-i 
Slidh-Jalidyii by Waris Khan, the Tdrzkh-i ^A'lamgiri by Mu- 
hammad Kdzim, two works under the name of Tdrikh-i Bahddur- 
Shaht^i\i^ Tarikh-i Muhammad- Shdhi^ Ahmad- Shdhi^Shdh ^A!lani- 
Shdhi, the Tdrikh-i Kashmiri by Mauldna Shdhdbadi, the Mahd- 
hhdrat^ Rdmdyana^ 'Vishnu Turdna^ the Bhdgavata^ Jog-hasMsht^ 
Singhdsan Battisi, Badmdwat^ the Rdjdvali of Bhao Rdm, and 
Baja Tarangini. 

Most of these are of ordinary currency, and are often quoted 
in Prefaces without being read. The perusal, and even the 
existence of the anonymous works, may be doubted. He 
mentions also the history of Kasiru-d din and Mahmud by 
’Unsuri, and the Tdrikh-i Firoz-8hdhi by Tzzu-d din, though 
why either should be quoted it is impossible to say, inasmuch as 
only two lines are devoted to Firoz Shdh’s reign, and only 
thirty pages to the entire Khilji and Tughlik dynasties. In 
the Ghaznivide dynasty he follows the words and the defective 
arrangement of the Khuldsatu-t Tawdrikh^ which he does not 
quote, ascribing, like that work, only seven reigns to the whole' 
dynasty. This is another instance of the shameless fraud of 
which we have shown the author of the KJiuldsat himself to have 
been guilty. 
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He informs us that in the latter part of his history he bene- 
fited by the verbal information derived from his father, uncle, 
brothers, and other trustworthy persons. He quotes also two 
new works, the Daryd-i Dileri and the Risdh-i Dileri, which 
most probably relate to the achievements of his ancestors, 

[There can be no doubt that he either used the Tdrikh4 
3Iandzila4 FuWi, the Tdrihh-i IhrdJiim Khdn, and the Nigdr- 
ndma4 Eind^ or if he did not, that he and the authors of these 
works all copied from the same original authority.] 

CONTENTS. 

The Preface, an account of the arrival of the author^s ancestors 
in Hindustan, the Patriarchs, "AH, "Abdu-1 Kddir Jil&ni, Si&lir 
Mas’iid, the twelve Imams, the conquest of Bengal, Bikramdjit, 
and other miscellaneous matters, p. 1 ; The Ghaznivides, p. 100; 
The Ghorides, Khiljis, etc., p. 121 ; Babar, p. 150 ; Huinayun, 
p. 160; Akbar, p. 197 ; Jahdngir, p. 208; Shdh Jahdn, p. 240; 
Aurangzeb, p. 351 ; Bahadur Shdh, and an account of the 
subas, p. 420 ; Jahandar Shah, Farrukh Siyar, etc., p. 430; 
Muhammad Shah, with accounts of the English, Jdts, Naw4bs 
of Oudh, Nadir Shah, etc., p. 487 ; Ahmad Slidh, p. 630 ; 
"Alamgir IL, p, 699 ; Shdh ’Alam, p. 726 ; Muhammad Akbar, 
p. 768. 

Size — 8vo., containing 782 pages, of 17 lines each. 

I have seen but one copy of this work, and that is in tlie 
possession of one of the descendants of the author. 

[Ihe Extracts, translated by a munsM^ were revised by Sir H 
M. Elliot.] 

EXTRACTS. 

Foundation of the city of Calcutta by Mr. Clmnak {Job Charnock), 
chief of the English tribe. 

Calcutta formerly was only a village, the revenue of which was 
assigned for the expenses of the temple of Kdli Devi which 
^andtj there. As in the Bengali language the words Earta and 
Eat mean the proprietor of that Edli, in course of time, by the 
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elision of the 2 , it began to be called Calcutta.^ I now proceed 
to an account of the foundation of the city^ and how the Honour- 
able Company’s factory was maintained at G-holghdt^ and Mughal- 
ptira, near Htighli. Suddenly, at about sunset, when the English 
officers were at their dinner, a violent bore arose in the river, and 
fell with such force upon the shore that the factory was in danger 
of falling down. The officers ran out in great consternation and 
saved their lives. All the goods and property were destroyed by 
the water, and a few men and several animals lost their lives. 
Mr. Chanak, their chief, having purchased the Benarasi Bagh, 
which belonged to the Company’s agent at Grholghat, near the 
city, cut down the trees, and founded a factory, the buildings of 
which were raised two and three stories hio^h. When the com- 
pound was made, and the rooms were ready to be roofed in, the 
nobles and chief men among the Saiyids and Mughals, who were 
great merchants, went to Mir Nasir, Faitjddr of Hughli, and 
declared that if the strangers were allowed to ascend their 
lofty houses, they, the Mughals, would be greatly dishonoured, 
seeing that the persons of their females would be exposed to 
view. The fanjddr sent a report of the matter to Nawab Ja’far 
Khan, and directed the Mughals and other principal inhabitants 
of the place to accompany it. They all complained before the 
I7awab, who issued orders to the faujdd)% to the effect that not 
another brick or timber should be allowed to be raised. The 
faujddr^ immediately on receipt of the order, prohibited all the 
masons and carpenters from carrying on the work, and ordered 
that no one should go to the factory. Thus the work remained 
unfinished. Mr. Chanak, with great indignation, prepared to 
fight; but as he had a very small force, and only one vessel was 
present at the time, while the Mughals, who were joined by the 
powerful faujddr^- had assembled in great number, he saw no 
advantage in taking any hostile measure against them, and was 

^ This is not very logical or comprehensible. 

^ Called Golgot by Orme. — Fragments^ p. 281. 

^ His name was Abdn-1 Gbani. — See Orme’s Fragments^ p. 281. 
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oblit^ed to weigh anchor. He had a burning glass in his ship, 
with which, by concentrating the sun's rays, he burnt the river 
face of the city as far as Ohandernagore. With a view to 
avenge this injury, the faiijddr wrote to the police station at 
Makhii^, with orders to stop the vessel. The thdnaddr accord- 
ingly, in order to prevent the passage of the vessel, prepared an 
iron chain, each link of which was ten si7^s in weight, and having 
made it in length equal to the breadth of the river, kept it ready 
and made it firm to the wall of the fort. The chain being 
extended across the river, the vessel was thus intercepted; but 
Mr. Chanak cut through the chain wfith a European sword, and 
went on his way.^ He took his vessel out to sea, and proceeded 
towards the Dakhin. 

In those days the Emperor Aurangzeb was in that part of the 
kingdom, straitened by his enemy for provisions, and his camp 
was reduced to starvation. Upon this the chief of the factory in 
the Oarnatic sent vessels laden with grain, showing great considera- 
tion for the throne, and, proved of great service. The Emperor 
was much pleased with the English people, and desired to know 
the Honourable Company's wishes. The English chief re- 
quested him to grant a mnad and farmd^i^ giving permission to 
establish factories in all parts of the kingdom, and particularly 
in Bengal. The request was granted, and the royal orders 
exempting the Honourable Company ^s ships from custom duties, 
fixing a sum of three thousand rupees as a peshkmh to be 
presented to the bakJishi of the port, and giving permission for 
the establishment of factories, were issued. Mr. Chdnak returned 
with the royal /amdns from the Dakhin to Bengal. He sent his 
agents with the peskhash and some presents to Ja'far Kh4n, 
and obtained permission to erect a factory in Calcutta. Mr. 
Chanak accordingly erected a new factory at the place where he 
anchored a^ier returning from the Dakhin, which is known by 
the name of Chanak. He founded the city and populated it. 


^ In the account of Job Charnock in Orme’s 
the iron chain at Tilianptira is mentioned. 


Fragments, p. 282 , this forcing of 
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and gave a stimulus to the trade of Bengal. That factory is well 
known to this day by the name of the Old Fort. 

Calcutta is a large city, situated on the banks of the Bhagirati, 
It is a large port, and the great mart of the trade of the Honoui'- 
able Company and their dependents. Small vessels called mlap 
(sloops ?) every year trade with this port from China, Europe, 
and other countries, and almost at all times some are at anchor 
there. In these days this city is the residence of the chief 
English officers, and the city and its dependencies are considered 
their .property. The buildings are built entirely of masonry, 
plastered with lime or mud. The land, on account of its vicinity 
to the sea, is very brackish and damp, and hence the houses are 
raised two or three stories high. The lower apartments are not 
fit to be inhabited. The buildings are like those of Europe, 
airy, spacious, and commodious. The city is very large, and 
all constructed of brick. Besides the English, the Bengalis, 
Armenians, and other inhabitants, are also opulent merchants. 
The water of the wells, on account of its brackish quality, is not 
drinkable. If any person drinks it, he is sure to suffer. In the 
hot and rainy seasons it becomes peculiarly bitter and saline, and 
consequently drinking water is procured from tanks. The sea is 
forty lios distant from the city, and the ebb and flow of the tide' 
occur every day and every night. At full moon the bore rushes 
in for three days with unusual violence. It presents a curious and 
wonderful scene ; it throws some boats on the shore, and breaks 
others to pieces ; those which are not near the shore receive no 
injury from it, and therefore no boat, large or small, is left 
there unanchored. In the same manner, towards the end of the 
lunar month, the water rolls in with great violence for three days 
and nights. These high floods are called homdn in the Bengali 
language, and that which takes place daily is termed jowdr- 
that a. 

A mud fort towards the south, outside the city, constructed 
after the English model, is very marvellous. Its praise is 
beyond all expression 5 it is well worth seeing. The wall which 
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encircles it appears in every direction low from the outside, just 
like the embankment of a tank; but looking at it from the inside 
it appears high. Very large and lofty buildings are erected 
within it, and much skill is shown in the entire construction of 
this fort. There are many other wonderful and excellent works 
in this city. As regards the beauty of the buildings and various 
novelties, there is no city like this in the whole of Hindustdn, 
except Shdh-Jahandbad, which is incomparable. Its only defects 
are that the air is very insalubrious, the water brackish, and tlio 
soil damp, to such a degree that the floors of the houses, although 
made of bricks and lime, are still, from the excess of moisture, 
always damp, and the walls also are wet to the height of two or 
three cubits. Por four months in the winter the climate is not 
so unhealthy; but for eight months during the summer and 
rainy seasons it is very injurious. 


Calcutta is a wonderful city, in the country of Bang. 

It is a specimen of both China and Parang. 

Its buildings are heart- attracting and delightful. 

Their heads are exalted to the height of the sky. 

The decorations executed in them by skilful persons 
Exhibit a variety of good colours and beautiful drawings. 
Prom the beauty of the works of the European artists 
The senses of the spectator are overpowered. 

The hat-wearing Englishmen who dwell in them 


All speak the truth and have good dispositions. 

As are the dwellings, so are their occupants. 

How can I sufficiently indite their praises? 

The roads made of pounded brick are so level, 

That the tnoining breezes sweep away all the dirt from them 
In all the lanes persons whose faces are Hke the moon take their walks. 
So that yon would say the earth was bathed in moonlight 
One is like the moon, the other like the planet Jupiter, 

The third shows a beauty like that of Venus. ' 

As a multitude of persons like the planets roam in every direction 
The streets take the resemblance of the Milky Way. ’ 
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You will see, if you go to the la^ar^ all the excellent things of the 
World- 

All things which are produced in any part of the inhabited world 
Are found in its la%ar without difficulty. 

If I attempt to write in praise of the marvels of the city, 

The pen will refuse its office. 

But it is well known to all of every degree 
That it combines the beauties of China and Parang. 

The ground is as level as the face of the sky, 

And the roads in it are as straight as the line of the eq[uator. 

People go out to walk on them, 

And there they meet together like the planets. 

Such a city as this in the country of the Bengalis 
ITobody has seen or heard of in the world. 


Account of Fardsddngd. 

Chandernagore, alias Farasdanga, is twelve hos from Calcutta, 
and there is a factory in it belonging to the French Christians. 
It is a small town on the banks of the Bhdgirati. An officer on 
the part of the King of France remains there to govern the town 
and manage the commercial affairs of the place. The English have 
no concern with it. In the same manner, Chochra (Ohinsura) is 
in possession of the tribe of Walandiz (Hollanders). This place is 
a little to the south of the port of Hughli, and is one kos to the 
north of Farasddnga. In like manner, Seordmpur (Serampore), 
which is also situated on the same stream, and opposite to Ohdnak, 
has a factory of the tribe of Dandmdr (Denmark), by which name 
the station itself is sometimes called. In these places no other 
rule prevails than that of the nation which owns the factories. 

I again resume my original subject. Nawab Ja'ffir Khdn, 
towards the close of his life, built on his own property, which lay 
to the east of the city of Murshidabad, a ganj\ a katrd^ a 
mosque, a minaret, a reservoir, and a large well. He also 
raised his tomb at the foot of the stairs of the mosque, with the 
view that by that means it might not soon get injured, and that by 
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the fortunate contiguity of the mosque, prayers might constantly 
be made in his name. As his end approached, having no son, 
he appointed as his representative and successor Sarfaraz Khan, 
his daughter’s son, whom he had brought up from infancy, 
and consigned to his care all public treasure, the buried wealtli, 
furniture, and all the privileges appertaining to the ISTizam and 
the Emperor. 


The Sixth Tear of the Reign of Ahmad Shah. 


In this year, ’Im4du-1 Mulk (Ghaziu-d din), having secured 
the concurrence of Malhar Mahratta, attacked Suraj Mai Jdt, 
who was one of the dependents of Safdar Jang. Suraj Mai, 
having taken refuge in one of his forts, wrote to Ahmad Shdh 
and Intizamu-d daula, representing that if ’Imidu-1 Mulk, joined 
by the Mahrattas, should acquire power, he would assuredly 
ruin the Empire as well as the Wazdrat. Intizdinu-d daula 
saw the evil, and persuaded the Emperor to proceed, on pretence 
of hunting, towards Sikandrd, where Holkar Mahratta suddenly 
made an attack upon the royal army. Ahmad Slidh with his 
mother, Intizamu-d daula, and some other followers, fled. All the 
loyal camp equipage and the insignia of royalty were plundered 
by the Eajpiits. Malika Zamaniya, the daughter of Farrukh 
Siyar, with other ladies of the royal household, were captured 
by the Mahratta and received into his zenana, and the honour 
of the family of Timur received a deadly wound.’' 

^ 'Imddu-l Mulk, on receipt of this intelligence, abandoned the 
siege of the Jat’s forts, and in company with Malhdr Rao Holkar 
Md Samsamu-d daula, the commandant of artillery, returned to 
Dehli There, in concert with the chief ofidcers of the throne, he 
first ki led Intizdmu-d daula, his maternal uncle, and then 
assumed the rank oiwazir for himself, under the title of Qhdziu-d 


were released and Med aT^cortt DeS Tl 

Tol. ii. p. 229. ^ehiz.— -Scott, KiHory of the JDeccan^ 
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dm K]idn» He took Ahmad Shah and liis mother prisoners, 
and treated them with every indigiiity. Tlie pen now turns to 
other matters, and, if God please, the present subject shall bo 
hereafter resumed. 


The Muhaynmadans and Chrutians in Midihdr and the Dakhin. 

Let it not be hidden from the sun-resornbling nninls of those 
who understand the value of the gems of intelligence, that, ju’evious 
to the rise of Muhammadanism, the Jews and the Christians had 
intercourse, as merchants, with most of the ports of the Dakliin, 
such as Pahii^r ^ and others. Having bocomo familiar with the 
people of that country, they establisliod their rcsidenco in some of 
the cities, and built houses and gardens. 

In this manner they sojourned for many years. When the 
great star of Muhammadanism appeared, and the rays of that 
world-enlightening sun slione from the east to the west, gradually 
the countries of Hindustan and the Dakhin wore also benefited 
by the light of the Muhammadan law, and intercourse of tlic 
Musulmans with that country began. Many of the kings and 
rulers of that country espoused the Muhammadan, faith. The 
Eajas of the ports of Goa, Dabal, and Ohaml, etc., allowed all 
the Musuhndns who came there from the different parts of Arabia 
to settle on the sea-shore, and treated thorn with great honour 
and respect. For this cause the Jews and ChristiauH burned with 
the fire of envy and malice. But when the countries of the Dakhin 
and Gujardt came into the possession of the Kings of .Dehli, and 
Islam was established in them, the Europeans ])ut the seal of 
silence on their lips, and never uttered a word of animosity or 
opposition, till at length, about tho year 1)00 a.h. (1496 a.b.), 
when weakness and disorder found their way into the government 
of the Sultdns of the Dakhin, the Povtuguoso Cliristians received 
orders from their King to build their forts on tho shore of the 

1 Perhaps Palnhd, the name of the district in which Calicut is situated. 


YOL. YIII. 
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Indian Oeean. In the year 904 a.h. (1499 a.d.) four ships of 
the same people arrived at ^he ports of Kandaria^ and Kdlikot 
(Calicut), and having made themselves acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the place, they returned to their own country. 
Next year six vessels , came and anchored at Kdlikot. The 
Portuguese petitioned the chief of the place, who was called 
Sdmuri (Zamorin), to prohibit the Muhammadans from inter- 
course with Arabia, remarking that they would benefit him 
much more than the Muhammadans could. The Samuri, how- 
ever, gave no heed to their prayers, but the Christiana began 
to deal harshly with the Muhammadans in all their transac- 
tions. At last the Sdmuri, being provoked, gave orders that 
the Christians should be slain and plundered. Seventy persons 
of rank were destroyed among the Christians, and those who 
remained embarked on the vessels, and thus saved themselves. 
They landed near the city of Koji (Cochin), the chief of which 
was at hostility with the Samuri, They obtained his permission 
to build a fort, which they completed hurriedly in a very short 
time. They demolished a mosque on the sea-shore, and made 
a Christian church of it. This was the first fort which the 
Christians built in India. 

With the same expedition they built a fort at Kamir (Cauanore), 
and to their entire satisfaction engaged in the trade of pepper 
and dry ginger, preventing others from engaging in the same 
trafS-c. On this account the S^.muri raised an army, and having 
killed the son of the chief of Cochin, plundered the country and 
returned. The heirs of those who were slain again collected 
their forces, raised- the standard of sovereignty, and restored the 
population of the country to its former state. Uy the advice of 
the Firingis they built ships of war, and the chief of Caiianore 
followed their example. This excited the anger of the Samuri, 
who lavished immense treasure upon an army raised for the 

1 The passage of Firishta, from Tivhich tliis account seems to bo taken, and 
wliich is abstracted from the Tuhfatu-l Miijdhidin (Briggs vol. iv. p. 534), has 
‘‘Koikd” ; but the lithographed original, which, as usual, differs very much from 
the translation, has “ Kandarla.” 
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purpose of attacking Oochin ; but as tlie Firingis always gav'o 
their assistance to its chief, the Saniuri returned twice unsuecessfuL 
He was at last obliged to send his ambassadors to the Kings of 
Egypt, Jedda, Dakhin, and Gujarat, complaining to thorn of 
the outrages of the Cliristiaus, and imploring their aid. He 
also at the same tiino rcpnjsented their disrespect towards Islam, 
and thus excited the wrath as well as the zeal of those Princes. 
The Sultan of Egypt, Mausiir Ghori, sent one of his olRcers 
named Amir Husain with tliirtoon ships ((/hrahs;) full of fighting 
men and munitionvS of war towards the coasts of Hindustan* 
Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat also prepared sov(n”tl shi])s to oppose 
the Eiringis, and dospatehod them from the ports of Diu, Surat, 
Goga, Dabal, and Ghand. The Egyptian vcssids touched first at 
Diu, and joining those of Gujarat, Ksailed towards Chand, whore 
the Eiringis had a.ss(mihlod. This force was augmented by 
forty vessels of the Siimuri, and some from tho port of Dt^bal. 
When the junction was efrectod, a firo-ship of tho J^h'ringfs, 
without being observed, suddenly fell upon tlugr rear, and the 
whole surface of the water was instantly in a blaze. Malik 
Ayaz, the chief of Diu, and Amir Husain, prepared to oppose 
tho onoiny, but all to no avail. Several Egyptian ships were 
taken by the enemy, numerous Muhammadans drank tho sweet 
Avater of martyrdom, and tho Eiringis returned victorious to 
their port. 

It was during those days that Sultdu Salim of Rum obtained 
a victory over the Ghori Sultfuis of Egypt, and thus their dynasty 
closed. The Samuri, who was the originator of all tln^so <lis- 
turbanccs, was disliearteiied, and tho Eiringis obtained complete 
power; so much bo, that in the month of llamazdn, 915 a.ii. 
(Dec. 1509 A.D.), they came into Kiilikot, set tho Jdiua'-mmjid 
on fire, and swept tho city with tho broom of plunder. Next day, 
the Palnadis colloct^^d in largo numbers, and falling upon the 
Christians, killed five hundred men of rank, and many wei’o 
drowned in tho sea. Those who escaped the sword fled to the 
port of Kulitn (Coulon). Having entered into friendly relations 
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with the zaminddr of that place, they erected a fortress for their 
protection about half a farsakh from the city. 

In the same year they took the fort of Goa, belonging to Yusuf 
^Xdil Shah, who retook it by stratagem ; but after a short time, 
the Firingis, having bribed the governor of the place with 
large sums of gold, again became its masters, and they made the 
fort, which was exceedingly strong, the seat of their Government. 
This made sorrow and grief prey upon the health of the Sdmuri, 
who expired in 921 a.h. (1515 a.b.). His brother, who suc- 
ceeded him, rolled up the carpet of destruction, and pursued the 
path of friendship with the Firingis. He gave them ground 
fora fort near the city of Kdlikat, and took an agreement from 
them that he should be allowed to send four ships laden with 
pepper and dry ginger to the ports of Arabia. For some time 
the Firingis observed these terms ; but when the fort was com- 
pleted, they prohibited his trading in those articles, and began 
again to practise all kinds of tyranny and persecution upon the 
followers of IsUm. 

In like manner, the Jews of Kranghir (Oranganore), observing 
the weakness of the Samuri, advanced their foot beyond the 
proper limit, and made a great many Muhammadans drink the 
cup of martyrdom. The S4rauri, repenting of his concessions, 
marched towards Oranganore, and so entirely extirpated the 
Jews that not a trace of them was found in that land. After* 
this, joined by all the MusulmJins of Pained, he proceeded to 
Kalikot, and laid siege to the fort of the Firingis, wliich ho 
reduced with great difficulty. This increased the power and 
pride of the Palnadis, who, according to the terms of the 
original agreement with the Firingis, began to send their ships 
full of pepper, dry ginger, etc., to the ports of Arabia. 

In the year 938 a.h. (1531 a.b.) the Firingis founded a fort 
at Jaliat, six kos from Kdlikot, and prevented the sailing of the 
Palnadi vessels. About the same time, during the reign of 
Burhan Nizdm Shah, the Christians built a fort at Rivadanda, 
near the port of Ohaul, and took up their residence there. In 
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the reign of Sultdn Bahddur Shdh of Gujardt, 941 a.h. (1534 
A.D.)? they took possession of the ports of Swalh, Dam4n and 
Diu, which belonged to the Kings of Gujardt, and in the year 
943 A.H. (1536 A.n.) they fully established themselves at Oran- 
ganore by force of arms. 

At this time Siiltdn Salim of Rum determined to expel tlie 
Firingis from the ports of India, and make himself master of 
them. With this view, in the year 944 A.H. (1537 A.n.), lie 
despatched his minister, Sulairndn B^dsh^ih, in command of one 
hundred vessels, and ho, liaving wrested the port of Aden from 
Shaikh 'Ainr, son of Shaikh Baud, whom ho put to death, 
sailed to the port of Diu, and there made preparations for war. 
He was nearly victorious, but, for want of provisions and treasure, 
he was obliged to return unsuccessful to Rum. 

In the year 963 a.h. (1556 A.i),) the Tars4s (Christians) were 
in possession of tho ports of Hurrnuz, Muskat, Sumatra, Malacca, 
Mangalore, Negapatam, Barceloro, Ceylon, and Bengal, to tho 
very borders of China. In all those places they built their forts. 
But Sultfin 'AH Hai captured the fort of Sumatra from them, and 
tho chief of Ceylon also, having subdued the Firingis, expelled 
them from his dominions. Tho Sdmuri, chief of KuUkot, being 
much harassed, sent his ambassadors to ’’AH ’Adil Shah and 
Murtaz^ Niz&u Shah, instigating them to wage a holy war 
against the Firingis and turn them out of their country. 

In 979 a.h. (1570 a.d.) the Sarnuri besieged tho fort of 
J41idt, and Niz^tm Sh4h and '’Adil Sh&h besieged that of Riva- 
danda. The former, through his courage, was successful in 
capturing the fort ; but tho latter, on account of tho infidelity of 
their servants, who were deceived by tho temptations wliich tl)e 
Firingis offered them, returned without fulfilling their object. 

bVom this time the Christians became more audacious in their 
persecution of the Muliammadans, in so for that they stretched out 
their rapacious hands to plunder on their return from Jedda some 
ships of the Emperor Jaldlu-d din Muhammad Akbar, which 
had sailed to Mecca without their permission, and they treated the 
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Musulmans with great severity and contempt. They burnt down 
the port of ^i^dildbad Fardin, which belonged to 'i^dil Shall, 
and entirely destroyed it. In the guise of merchants, they also 
came to Ddbal, and wished, by cunning and deceitful means, to 
obtain possession of it; but its chiet^ Khwaja Aliu-1 Malik, a 
merchant of Shiraz, being aware of their views, killed one hun- 
dred and fifty of their men of rank, and devoted himself to 
extinguish the fire of mischief. 

JEstabUsh7nent of the English Power in India, 

Be it known to men of curiosity that from the date that the 
ships of the Emperor Jalalu-d din Muhammad Akbar were seized 
by the Christians, the sending of vessels to the ports of Arabia 
and Persia was entirely closed, not only in the Dakhin and Bengal, 
but in other provinces of Hindustan, because it was considered 
beneath the royal dignity to enter into treaties with the Firingis, 
and to send them without entering into any understanding was to 
throw lives and property into danger. The Emperor’s nobles, 
however, such as Nawab 'Abdu-r Eahim Khdn Khan-khS,ndn, and 
others, having entered into an agreement with them, used to send 
their own ships, and affairs continued in this course for some time. 
When the Emperor Niiru-d din Muhammad Jahangir ascended 
the throne of Dehli, there existed great discord and animosity 
between the Christians of Portugal, France, etc. Thirsting after 
the blood of each other, they read together the same evil book of 
hatred and malice. Contrary to the manner in which they had been 
treated, the Emperor granted the English a spot in Surat for the 
erection of a factory. This was the first settlement which the 
English made on the coasts of India. Before this, they also 
occasionally brought their cargoes to the ports of Hinddst^n, and 
having sold them there, returned to their native country. After- 
wards, they also began to establish their factories at different 
places m the Dakhin and Bengal. In the time of Aurangzeb 
Alamgir, they founded the city of Calcutta, an account of wliich 
iias been given above, and requires no repetition. 
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Battle of Naivdb Miizaffar Jang, mn of Nauxih NizdniuJ 

Mulh Jlsqf Jdh^s daughter, with Nawdh Anwdru-d din Khan, 

of Gopdniau, a descendant of Roshan Islam Klidn. 

Nawab MuzafFar Jan^, grandson of Nawab Nizaniu-l Mulk 
Xsaf Jah, at the instigation of Husain Dost Khdii, alias Chanda, 
a resident of Ark4t (Arcot), joined the French of Phuljarl (Pon- 
dicherry), and invaded Anwdru-d din Klidn Shahaiiiat Jang of 
Gopamau, who had been governor of Arkat from the time of the 
said Nawab Nizainu-1 Mulk, with the intention of wresting the 
place from him. A great battle ensued. Nawdb Shahdniat Jang, 
however, having fought very boldly, and given proof of his valour, 
fell in the field. Navvdb Nizanm-d daula Nasir Jang, the second 
son of Nawab Asaf Jdh, who had succeeded him in the chiefehip 
oF the Dakhin after his death, on receiving the news of the defeat 
of his sister's son, marched to punish Muzaffar Jang with a body 
of 70,000 horse and a lac of foot-soldiers. Having readied the 
port of Phuljari, ho engaged in battle on the 2()th of Kabru-1 
akhir, 1163 a.h. (24th March, 1750 a.d.), and became victorious. 
Muzaffar Jang was captured alive. Nizauui-1 Mulk jiassod the 
whole rainy season in Arkdt. 

The French of Phuljari, having made a confederacy with 
Himrnat Khun «and otlier Atghdn chiefs of the Carnatic, and 
servants of Nizamu-d daula, made them blind to the obligations 
they owed to their master, with the temptation of land and 
riches. These ungrateful people prepared to take cunning and 
deceitful rneasurcKS, and joining with the Christian Frondi of 
Phuljari, made an attack in the night of the IGtli Muhavram, 
1164 a.h. (19th Nov. 1750 a.d.). They made Nawab Niz4mu-d 
daula drink the red cup of martyrdom, and after his death the 
said Afghans and French raised Muzaffar Jang to the cliief- 
sliip of the Dakhin. This Nawdb, with a body of the Afghans, 
wont to Phuljari, and having employo<l a great number of tlie 
Christian French, purchased their support of liimself. In the 
same year he proceeded with an army of tho Afghdns and the 
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French to Haidarabad, and passing through Arkdt, entered the 
territory of the former tribe. 

By the revolution of time a dijfference arose between Mu- 
zaSar Jang and the Afghans, which turned to open hostility. 
On the 17th Kabru-1 awwal of the said year, both parties 
prepared for battle. On one side stood Muzaffar Jang and 
the French, and on the other the Afghans. Himmat Kh^n 
and the other Afghan chiefs suffered the consequences of ingrati- 
tude, and were slain. Muzaffar Jang also, having received a 
wound in his eye-ball, hastened to his grave. After this the 
French entered the service of Amiru-l Mamalik Salabat Jang, 
the third son of Asaf Jdh, and having obtained possession of 
Shikakul (Ohicacole), Edjbandar, etc., they acquired great 
strength. Their sway extended to different parts of the Dakhin. 
For a long time they had kept up an intercourse with this 
province, but nobody took them into service. Muzaffar Jang 
was the first who employed them, and brought them into land 
belonging to Muhammadans. 

When the French had reached this degree of power, the 
English, who are ever on thirst for their blood, also ventured to 
encroach upon the territories belonging to the Emperor. Having 
taken possession of some parts of the Dakhin, they made them- 
selves master of the fort of Surat, and erected strong factories 
in Bengal, They obtained orders from the Court of ^Alamgir 
for the exemption from tax of their goods, and they firmly 
settled in Bengal, As the French had put Ifawdb Anwdru-d 
dm Khan, of Gopdmau, Governor of Arkat, to death, and liaving 
nominally chosen a person as chief, had gained ground in tho 
Dakhin, Nawdb Muhammad ’AH Khdn, his son, made friendship 
with the English . officers, who in all respects gave him their 
assistance, and used their best efforts to extirpate the French. In 
1174 A.H. (1760 A.D.) they laid siege to the fort of Phuljari, and 
having wrested it from the hands of the French, levelled all the 
buildings in it with the ground. Shikdkul, Edjbandar, and other 
possessions of the F rench, the conquest of which was beyond all 
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expectation, fell of tliemselves into their hands. Nawdb Mu- 
hammad 'AH Khdn Mansiir Jang, by the favour of the English, 
became governor of Arkat, under the title of Walajah Ainiru-1 
Hind Muhammad ’All Khdn Bahadur Mansur Jang. He gave 
himself up to the guidance of the English officers, and spent his 
whole life in the enjoyment of pleasure and delight. At present 
the territory of Arkat, like Bengal, is under the sway of the 
English, as will be shown hereafter. 


OXL. 

TARTKII-I SHAH ’ALAM 

OF 

MANU" LAL. 

[The author of this little work was Manu L41 or Miind L41, son 
of Bahddur Singh Munshi. Sir H. M. Elliot’s MS. extends to 
the twenty-fourth year of the reign^ and at the end Sir Henry 
has written, Imperfect as usual.’’ It is the most common life 
of this Emperor, and was used by Colonel Francklin for his Life 
ofShdh Alam.] 


OXLI. 

SHAH ALAM>HAMA 

OF 

GHHLAM ’ALT KHAN. 

This life of Shdh ’Alarn was written by a Mughal named Ghuldm 
’All Khdn, who was formerly in the service of Prince Mirzd 
Jawdn Bakht Bahadur Shah. It gives at the end the date of 
the death of Shdh ’Alain, but the history in reality stops far 
short of that event, just previous to the blinding of the Emperor 
by Ghulam Kddir in 1788 A.n.' This work also was used by 
Colonel Francklin. 

Size — 8 by 5 inches, 252 pages of 13 lines each. 
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’IM^DU-S SA’A'DAT 

OP 

MI'E GHULi^M ’ALt. 

This work was composed in 1223 a.h. (1808 a.d.), by GhuUm 
’AH Eazwi [or according to Mr. Morley,’^ Mir Ghulain ’Ali 
Nakawi bin Saiyid Muhammad Akmal Kh^n] at the request of 
Col. Baillie^ Eesident at Lucknow. It contains an account of 
the Ifaw&bs of Oudh, from Sa’Mat Khdn to Sa'adat ’AH, and 
gives some particulars regarding the transactions in Eohilkhand 
which make it worthy of perusal. It also gives many interesting 
details relative to the affairs of Hindustan, the Mahrattas, 
the Durrani Afghans, the Nizams, the Sikhs, etc. The work 
concludes with the arrival of Lord Minto as Governor-General 
in 1807 A.D. I have heard that there is another work of the 
same author, called either Imdrnu-s Sa’ddat or Ma\lan-i Sa'ddat, 
which goes over the same ground, but in much greater detail. 

The author gives the following account of himself. When lie 
was eight years old, he was summoned by his father from Eai 
Bareilly to Shdh-Jahandbad, where, though he was placed under 
tutors, his idleness prevented him acquiring any knowledge. In 
consequence of Ghulam Kadir’s proceedings, his father left DeliH 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and our author repaired to Lucknow, 
where, instead of devoting himself to his studies, he became a 
great opponent of the learned men of the city, and vainly tried 
to argue with them upon false and insufficient premises ; never- 
theless, he thus, by questionable and illicit means, managed to 

^ [Catalogue,, p. 93.] 
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acquire a little true knowledge. Meanwhile the news arrived of 
his father’s death in the Dakhin, after having performed, his 
pilgrimage. He was thus forced to visit and remain in that 
country for the period of seven years, after whidi he returned to 
his native land. He says he mentions all these circumstances 
in order to excuse his sad deficiency of learned acquirements.” 

Size of MS. 8vo., 646 pages of 15 lines each. [This work has 
been printed at Lucknow.] 

EXTRACT. 

Death of 8JmJdhi-d daida, 

[There are many stories current about the disease witli 
which the Nawdb Shuja"u-d daula was affected ; some of them 
opposed to all reason, and others so unworthy of credence that 
they are not worthy of being recorded. What was constantly 
affirmed is, that he had a bubo {khiijdrah) which suppurated. 
Ointment was applied to it, but so far from healing, the wound 
grew worse from day to day. He lived for a month and thirteen 
days at FaizS^bad, during which time, that form which had been 
noted for its stalwart proportions grew thin and slender as .a 
thread; and his arms looked like reed pens in his sleeves. Ho 
died on the night of the 14th Zi-1 ka’da, 1188 a.h. (1775 A.n.).]^ 

1 [There is no confirmation in this work or in the Tdrihli-i MuzaffaH of the story 
told in the Muta-ahTihhirin about Hhfiz Rahniat Ivhhn’s dau editor. The 
GuUi Ralmat is specific, and says that he died of a swolliiiff called in llindl bad 
(bubo).] 
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OXLIII. 

NIGA'E-NXMA-I HIND 

OP 

SAIYID GHULAM ’ALf. 

[This work was written by Saiyid Ghuldm ^Ali, the author of 
the preceding work. He states in his Preface that he wrote 
the ^Imddu-s Sa^ddat, containing memoirs of the ancestors of 
Yarainu-d daula, Niz4mu-1 Mulk, Nawab Sa’ddat, ’AU Khan 
Baliddur Mubariz Jang, at Colonel John Baillie’s^ suggestion, 
by whom it was highly approved of on perusal. At his patron's 
recommendation, he then went away in expectation of employ- 
ment, and after spending a short interval at Cawnpore and 
Gorakhpur, came to Faiz^bad, where he, for certain reasons, re- 
mained a considerable time. During his stay, he longed for an 
opportunity of sending his patron some present, by which he 
hoped to be recalled to his presence ; when he had the good 
fortune to hear from a person of known veracity, who had been 
present at all the engagements, and had seen with his own eyes 
a whole world turned topsy-turvy, and whose name he says shall 
be disclosed on fitting occasions, an account of the battle be- 
tween the chief of the Dakhinis, Saddsheo Edo Bhdo and the 
Shah Ahmad Shah Abddli. Although these events had been 
chronicled in the ’^Imddu-s Sd'ddaty yet they were not equally 
well authenticated nor so fully detailed, being merely recorded 
briefly, and in conformity with conflicting statements. They 
were introduced among the exploits of Nawdb Shuja'u-d daula 

^ [Major Fuller's translation calls Mm Mr. John Bayloy.”] 
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Bahadur; but as the main object of the work was something 
else, many important facts were omitted ; consequently he had 
determined to compose a separate little book regarding this 
wondrous incident. Partly from the bent of his own inclinations, 
and partly for the' sake of pleasing Colonel Baillie, of whose taste 
for historical researches he was well aware, he wrote .these few 
pages, and styled them the Nigdr-ndma-i Sind. He concludes 
with a hope that that gentleman will have the kindness to peruse 
his work, and that the public will charitably excuse all its faults 
and failings, etc. 

In a subsequent page the author informs us that his authority 
was a brahman of the Dakhiu, named Edo Kdshi Edo,^ who was 
in the service of Nawdb ShujiVu-d daula of Oudh, and was 
present at the interview which the Mahratta envoy Bhawdni 
Shankar had withhim.^ “Ho related just whatever happened 
before his eyes, and the writer of these lines clothed the facts 
detailed to him without increase or decrease in the garb of 
phraseology.*’’* 

This work travels over some of the ground already covered by 
the Tdrilih-i Ibrahim Khdn^ and there are strong indications that 
our author had access to that work when he wrote this. The 
Tdrikh-i Ibrahim Khan was finished in 1786 a.d. The Nigdr- 
ndma bears no date, but it was written after the Smddu-s Sa’ddat^ 
which was not finished till 1808 aji. So the oral information 
which the author received must have been reminiscences of more 
than twenty years'* standing. This work is written in much 
greater detail than the Tdrikhd Ibrahim Khdn^ and the language 
is more laboured and high flown. 

The whole work was translated for^Sir H. M. Elliot by the 
late Major Fuller, and ' from that translation the following 
Extracts have been taken. 

Size — 6 inches by 4, 280 pages of 9 lines each.] 


* [Sec infrii."] 


- ISuprd, p. 277.] 
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EXTRACTS. 

Ahmad Shdh^s JRevim of Ms Army, 

The ever-triuraphant army of the Shdh, consisting of twentj'- 
four corps, each of which consisted of 1200 horsemen, were drawn 
up, armed and accoutred, at the foot of the mound, under the 
command of the under-mentioned chiefs : Barkhtirddr Khan, 
Ashrafu-1 Wuzra Shdh Wall Khan, Sardar-i Sardaran Sarddr 
Jahan Khan, Shah Pasand Khan, Kasir Khan Buluch, Bark- 
hurdar Khdn Sakma’ah, Zamralah Khan Kulwaraghasi, and 
Murad Khan an Irani Mughal. Out of the w^hole 24,000 horse- 
men, 6000 were ghiildms} who were encamped all round the royal 
pavilion at the distance of half a kos ; and the rest of the army 
was ranged under the above-named leaders. Two thousand 
camels for the transport of slidhins^ each camel carrying one 
shdhin (a swivel-gun) and two shdhinchis (men to serve it), as 
well as 40 pieces of ordnance, and several camels laden with 
rockets, were counted among the royal troops. Along with 
Kawab Shuja’u-d daula Bahadur were 2000 cavalry, 2000 in- 
fantry, and 20 guns of different calibre ; and with Najibu-d 
daula 6000 cavalry and 8000 Eohilla infantry. * * Along with 
Davindi Khan and Hafizu-1 Mulk Hafiz Eahmat Khdn were 
counted 18,000 Eohilla infantry, 3000 or 4000 cavalry, and 
some guns; while with Ahmad Khan Bangash Farrukhabddi 
there were only 2000 horse and foot altogether, besides camp 
followers and attendants and a few guns. 

The total force on this side was reckoned at 40,000 cavalry and 
several thousand infantry; out of which number 40,000 cavalry 
and 10,000 infantry^. The men of the royal army were of several 

^ This appears to he a mistake for Out of the 24 corps of cavalry, 6000 horse- 
raen v^ere ffknldms.’* [“Ahmad Sh§.h’s army consisted of 24 dastas." — Akhhdru-l 
Muhahbat^ This authority entirely agrees as to the number of men and guns, and 
either derived its information direct from the Nigdr^ndma or from the same source.] 

2 [Major Fuller was in doubt about this passage, and wrote his translation in 
pencil. There seems to be some omission in the text. The corresponding passage 
in the AJchbdru4 Muhahbat says : “ The whole army amounted to 40,000 horse and 
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different denominations. First, Durraiils of tlie same tribe as the 
ShS,h, every one of whom might be well called iron-hearted, and 
a smasher of the hardest rock ; second, Kazalbashis, all of whom 
were equal in strength and martial prowess to Rustam and 
Narimdn ; third, Kabulis, who used tlio slier-hachahs^ all youths 
with frames sturdy as elephants, and mounted on steeds of foreign 
breed, looking like mountains and accustomed to traverse tlie 
desert ; fourth, the valiant and devoted ghuldms and 4000 
MMnehis, well-drilled and export shots, two of whom rode one 
camel. These made up 24,000 cavalry, and there wore also 4000 
slidhinchh, who wore reckoned the most warlike force, and used 
to receive subsistence money from the presence. Their names 
were inscribed on a roll in the BahJinhi’s office ; they wore 
all picked and experienced soldiers of proved courage and loyalty, 
and strong, valiant and impetuous warriors. Besides, there was 
a force not taken into account, which was styled the corps of 
yatimSj for in company with each Durrani were four gathn 
horsemen. The corps was intended solely for harassing and 
pillaging the enemy; and lienco, after the .Durranis made a charge 
in the heat of a battle, tlio yalims followed in rear of thorn, and! 
prosecuted tlioir attacks. These samo Abdali used to bo 

employed for the purpose of cutting off supplies, and making 
predatory forays, and whatever spoil fell into their hands, tliey 
were allowed to retain, but no subsistence was granted them 
by government. 


Uevkw of the jRh/io\s Troopfi. 

Sad4shco Riio Bhao, having heard the news that the Shdh 
had been holding a review of his troops, and that the royal army 
resembling the waves of the sea was preparing to move, came 
several marches this side of Kunjpura, and had an inspection of 

40,000 foot-soldicrfl, out of wliicli tluvty tlumsaud mounted and ten thousand dis- 
mounted men, having sher-bachafs (pistols) of Kfibul, and two thousand small guns, 
carried by camels, belonged to tho King. These numbers wore ascertained from the, 
officers in charge of the royal records.”] 
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his own soldiery. In effect, the muster of the army (terrible 
from its numbers as the day of judgment) belonging to the Eao 
in question was according to the under-mentioned detail. Ibrahim 
Khan, besides the body of horsemen mentioned below, of whom 
only 2000 accompanied him, had 9000 Gardi carbineers, with four 
pieces of ordnance to every 1000 men. His full complement was 
6000 cavalry;^ Malhar E4o Holkar, 5000 cavalry; Jhankuji 
Sindhia, 10,000 ; Appaji Gaikawar, 3000 ; Jaswant Eao Panwar, 
2000 ; Shamsher Bahadur, 3000 ; Piluji, Jaduirs son, 3000 ; 
Bithal Sheo Deo, 3000 ; Balwant Eao, a half-brother of Bhao, 
who, on all trying occasions, dashed forward in advance of the 
latter, 7000 ; Biswas Eao’s private risdlah^ 5000 ; and Appaji 
Mangesiah, 2000. In a word, there mustered 51,000 warlike 
cavalry, suitably armed and mounted, and 11,000 infantry,, 
together with the Gardi carbineers, 200 pieces of artillery, and 
camels carrying rockets, and several others %a7nhiiraks. The arms, 
horses, and equipments of this force were in such excellent order, 
that no one of the royal or Hindustani armies had ever reached 
so high a state of discipline. Out of all the irregular troops 
accompanying Biswas Eao and the body of Ohorghori Dhol 
horsemen, there were nearly 20,000 cavalry, as well as 2000 
Eajput horse, along with the wakils of the Eajas of Kachhw^ha 
and Edthor, and other people belonging to the forces of different 
chiefs of Hindu extraction, who had mostly, through fear of the 
ravages of the Dakhinis, put the ring of obedience in their ears, 
and deeming submission to these chiefs the means of escape from 
disaster, hastened zealously to comply with their instructions 
As for Narad^ Shankar, who had been left behind with 6000 
cavalry and a small quantity of military stores, with a view to 
protect the city of Dehli, his detachment was in addition to 
this. It is a well-known fact that the whole Dakhin came along 
with Bhao, and I therefore assert, that however large the equip- 

^ Ibr&.liim KTian Gardi had 2000 horse and 9000 Gdrdi foot-soldiers, "with guns 
and four large cannons. The Mahratta chiefs’ own cavalry numbered 6000 men.”— 
Akhbdru-l MuhabhatJ] 

2 “ [Xhru.” — AkhbdrJ] 
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meiit and army wliicli has been enumerated may appear, it is but 
a trifle after all. 


JEntrenchod Cam2'>s. 

Having at last reached P^nlpat, the Bhdo encompassed that 
city, and having regularly encamped liis army around it, gave 
directions for the excavation of a ditch all round his own camp. 
Immediately after the promulgation of the order, the men 
applied tliomselves vigorously to the work, and having in a very 
short space of time dug a ditch twenty yards broad, and deeper 
tlian th(i height of an elephant, made it their safeguai’d against 
the enemy's lire, and having thus gained confuloncc, liold their 
ground with finniioss ainl intrepidity. Bhdo having fixed npon 
tlii-s p]a(‘o in his own mind as the scene of strife and tumult, 
took up Ins quarters there, and planting his artillery at intervals 
conncctiHl by chains all along tho ditch, closoil the path of 
access against the enemy. The having likewise arrived at 
the head of his army, terrible as tho day of judgment, within a 
distance of four /ro.v, directed the excavation of an ordinary ditch, 
such as was usually dug every day. Tho pioneers, agreeably to 
orders, dug a ditch according to custom, and placed along tho 
brink of it an abattis of dhak trees, or wliatovor else they could 
find ; but as a longer stay was expected here than at other places, 
tho excavation of a larger ditch than usual was \nidertaken. 

The Bhdo maken Over lures for Beuee. 

Bhao, notwithstanding his vast pomp, mighty valour, and 
numerous associates, lost Inwt, and beholding the form of adver- 
sity ill tho mirror of his undorstamling, lot slip the cord of 
firmn(‘ss from his hand, and knocked at tlio door of humble 
solicitation with tho utmost importunity. Kdslu llfij, who is 
the narrator of tlicso incidents, has tluis related the story : 

An individual by name Ganesh Pandit, who occupied the post 
of iiewswritor on behalf of the above-mentioned lido at tho 


YOL. vni. 
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Court of Nawdb Shuja^u-d daula Bahadur, and enjoyed the 
honour of being admitted to his presence, began, after the occur- 
rence of these events, to make overtures for peace at the instance 
of the aforesaid E4,o. Most of the Hindi notes in the Mahratta 
dialect he wrote to me with his own hand, and the pith of their 
contents was this : ‘ Do you solicit His Highness, and urgently 
persuade him to this course, viz., in combination with Ashrafu-1 
Wuzra (Shah Wali Khan), to throw open the door of peace to 
me, and if a peace be concluded, immense favours shall be shown 
him in return for it.’ Accordingly, on one occasion he sent His 
Highness the impression of his hand in saffron, together with a 
sworn agreement, and a white Dakhini turban, with a sarpech 
studded with diamonds, by way of an interchange of turbans, 
and I presented it for the auspicious inspection. From this side 
likewise the customary present was made in return, and by de- 
grees I brought His Highness’s mind to this, that he entered 
into a consultation with Ashrafu-l Wuzra on the subject ^ and 
whatever appeared in writing between them was always addressed 
to Ashrafu-1 Wuzra through the medium of your humble servant. 
\_Long considtatiom upon the propomLI After all, the communi- 
cations led to nothing.” 
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CXLIV. 

MUNTAKHABU-T TAWA'RIKH 

OF 

SADA'STJEH. 

Author Munshi Sadasukh Delilawi, whose poetical title was 
Niyaz. 

This is a history of India from the time of the Ghaznivides to 
the closing scenes of the Mughal Empire, and the accession of 
Akbar II, It is written with much personal knowledge of the 
later ti’ansactions, into which the English begin at last to be 
introduced. It includes at the end of the first Book an 
account of the revenues of the later Mughal Empire, with a few 
geographical particulars more intelligibly recorded than is usual 
with Hindustani authors; and an account of the Rajas of the 
northern hills, R4jput4na and the Dakhin, and their respective 
dominions, at the end of the second Book. Though it is not 
mentioned in the Preface, we learn from several parts of the work 
that it was composed in the year 1234 a.h. (1818-19 a.d.). 

Sad5,sukh opens his history with a critical account of Firishta’s 
ante- Muhammadan period, which he condemns as in every respect 
untrustworthy ; but after that he follows him implicitly to the 
time of Akbar. The history of the minor monarchies is entirely 
abstracted from that author, and he divides his work in the same 
manner. When he reaches the earlier Mughal monarchs, he avails 
himself of the other ordinary sources of information, and inter- 
sperses his accounts with anecdotes, in which the principal actors 
are represented as Jahdngir, Sh^h Jahan and other noted Indian 
characters ; but in reality the stories are familiar in the East as 
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showing the justice, ingenuity, clemency, or vigour of older and 
more celebrated potentates, such as Sulaiman and N’aushirwan. 
These misrepresentations probably arise more from ignorance than 
design. 

The real value of the work commences only from the reign of 
Shah ’Adam, and indeed the author states that it was chiefly his 
object to write a full and connected history of the period com- 
mencing with BahWur Shah to his own time, in which he has 
been, it must be confessed, entirely successful ; but that in order 
to render the work complete as a General History of India, he 
freely extracted a brief account of the several countries and kings 
of India from every historical composition procurable in his time, 
and especially from Firishta, from whom he confesses he has 
copied verbatim even where he suspected error. Where he 
quotes original works, as the Tdo'ihh-i Giizkla and Tabakdt4 
Ndsiri^ it is evident that he obtains them second-hand from 
Firishta. 

The author was born at Dehli, and died at an advanced age at 
Allahabad subsequent to the introduction of our rule. It is 
understood that he was employed at the close of last century 
under the British Government in some official capacity at Chun ar. 
He wrote several other works and treatises besides this history, 
among which the TamUhu4 JdJiilin^ which contains an account 
of the Hindu Sliastras, customs aud tribes, is exceedingly useful, 
and exhibits great powers of observation. Much is of ananecdo- 
tical* character, but is not less valuable on that account. 

The same title which this history bears is usually given to the 
Tdrihh4 Badduni. Another contains a history of Timur and 
Shah Bukh Mirza, with letters written by the latter to the 
Emperor of China, in which he endeavours to effect his conver- 
sion to the Muhammadan faith. It also contains the MughaPs 
correspondence with Saiyid Khizr Khan, Emperor of Dehli, and 
has an appendix giving an account of Transoxiana. Another is 
the MimtaJdiab-i Be hadah 

The author tells us that when released from his official duties, 
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he went, at the age of sixty-five, to reside at Allah4bdd. 
the period of ten years from that time he engaged himself in 
literary occupations, and wrote, like another Lucilius, no less 
than 125,000 lines of verse in Persian, Urdu and Bhaklia, besides 
nearly 5000 pages of prose. 

It was after these labours that he commenced his History, in 
which he professes not to have followed the plan of other his- 
torians, “ who, being in the service of powerful kings, have 
obtained reward and promotion by their flatteries — have made 
mountains out of mole-hills, and suns out of atoms. He, on the 
contrary, who had one foot in the grave, and wished for no other 
recompense than the praise of honest men, who coveted no bread 
but that which the Almighty might be pleased to give him, who 
had no object in glozing his narrative with lies and misrepre- 
sentations, and whose only remaining ambition was to leave a 
good name behind him, was determined to write without fear 
or favour.^' 

Under this declaration, it is gratifying to find him taking every 
opportunity to praise the English, expressing his gratitude for 
the evils from which they had saved his country, and contrasting 
their administration with that of the Muhammadans. With a 
spirit unusual with his countrymen, which his secure residence 
at Alldhabdd enabled him to express without reserve, he thus 
records his opinions at the end of the first introductory chapter : 

At this time there is neither Rai nor Raja, nor Musulman, hut 
only Mahrattas, Firingis and Sikhs. God forbid that the Firingls 
should imitate the Musulm^ns in carrying on a holy war against 
infidels ! else to poor people it would be a sore day of judgment. 
God be praised that those wretches are now the sufferers ! From 
the day that the rule of the English has been established, even 
the wing of a gnat has not been injured by the blast. Although 
it must be acknowledged that employment in their service is as 
rare as a phoenix, yet there is extreme security under them. I 
have myself seen the depredations of the Afghans round Dehh 
and Mattra. God defend us from them ! It makes the very 
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hair of the body stand on end to think of them. Two hundred 
thousand men were destroyed in these massacres^ and the hordes 
of the enemy were without number. Such atrocities, forsooth, 
were perpetrated in compliance with • their religion and law ! 
What cared they for the religion, the law, the honour and repu- 
tation of the innocent sufferers ? It was enough for such bigots 
that splendour accrued by their deeds to the faith of Muhammad 
and 'All!” 

[A large portion of this work has been translated for Sir H. 
M. Elliot by a including the histories of the Nizam - 

Shdhi and Kutb-Shahi dynasties, the history of Malabar taken 
from the Tithfatu-l Mtijdhidzn^ some particulars relating to the 
rulers of Nipal, etc., for which there is no room in this Volume.] 

The author divides his history, according to the fanciful 
language of Eastern authors, into two palaces (kasr). The first 
is subdivided into two mansions (mahall)^ the second into ten 
mansions and six chambers (aitvdn^ which in the second Book 
are called by some oversight Jmjra). 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 ; Introductions, p. -6 — Book L, in two Chapters : 
Chap, i. The Ghazni vides, p. 44 ; ii. Tlie Kings of Dehli, p. 
80. — Book II. in ten Chapters: Chap. i. in six Sections; Sec. 1. 
The Bahmani Sovereigns, p. 880; 2. The ’’Adil-Shdhis, p. 986; 
3. The Nizara-Shahis, p. 1008; 4. The Kutb-Shahis, p. 1038; 
5. The Tmdd-Sh&his, p. 1070; 6. The Barid-Shdhis, p. 1074; 
Chap. ii. The Kings of Gujarat, p, 1096 ; iii. The Kings of 
Malwa, p. 1108 ; iv. The Eulers of Khandesh, p. 1156 ; v. The 
Kings of Bengal, p. 1186 ; vi. The Kings of Jaunpiir, p. 1200 ; 
vii. The Kings of Thatta, p. 1214 ; viii. The Kings of Multan, 
p, 1236 ; ix. The Kings of Kashmir, p. 1248 ; x. The Eulers 
of Malabar, p. 1314. 

Size — 8vo., 1357 pages, with 15 lines to a page. 

I know of only one copy of Saddsukh’s history, a very illegible, 
autograph of the author, in the possession of his family at Allah- 
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Abad. From this my own was taken, and from the work being 
altogether unknown clscwliore, it may be presumed there is no 
other. 

EXTRACTS. 

S/i uja! u-d daula. 

Shujau-d (huila (after his defeat by Shah 'A'lam and the 
English) w’ont to consult with Ahmad Khan Bangash. In reply 
to ShujiVu-d datila, Ahmad Khdn Bangash said, ‘‘I recommend 
you to go fo tlio English attended by only one or two hundred 
unarnuHl men, aiul (uitortain no fear, because they are very wise 
and liberal, ami it is not to bo expected that they will treat you 
otherwise than in a hecoming manner.'^’ Shuja’u-d daula, after 
d(‘lil)vn’;ition, saw that the old man was right, and agreed with 
him that what In^ had said was best, “ 1 liavo got with mo,*’** 
h(5 said, ‘“‘some very valuable presents to give thorn. Tiro fact 
is, two boys of nobh' (extraction, tem or twelve years of age, 
who Isdong, pi'rlinps, to tln^ family of the King of England, 
Ikivo fallen into my hands, ami 1 have regarded them with much 
great(T (‘are and alIVction than my own sons. They are much 
pI(N'is(Hl with me, and they have proinis(‘d that, if I take them to 
their own p(H>ph», tliey will do me muedi good. Although no 
d('p('mb‘nce can bt* pla(!(‘(l upon the words of boys, yet I see no 
otlu'r (‘banco of success. 1 will go to the English according to 
your suggestions. I ^ot the (W(‘ut be what it may, 1 will launch 
my boat on tln^ wat(*r,^'’ 1die Nawab, having loft Ahmad KhCin, 
proccu'diul in that diniction with about ono thousand of his 
H(Tvants, imduding his own family. It happened that at tliis 
tinn^ Lord tllivos wiio was a V('ry expenen(5(^<l olHeer, had just 
arrivtul from Englaiul, ami had proctMuhnl from (Calcutta to 
Alldhfihad, on tlui part of the Honourable Company to settle 
pending dispiites, and to obtain the liberty of the two boys 
who had been taken by Shujfthi-d daula. When tlie Kawdb 
arrived at NavvAh-ganj, which is six /con from All&liab4d, Lord 
Clive, Mr. Stacy, and some other officers in the King's service, 
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came to receive him. The English gentlemen took off their 
hats, and showed all marks of respect, according to the custom 
of their country, and behaved with great affability. They stood 
before him closing their hands together. After that, they con- 
ducted him with great honour into the fort of Alldhabdd. At 
this Shah 'Alam changed colour. What passed in his mind he 
knew alone-. There is no room to say more about it. All this 
honour and respect which the English showed to the Nawab 
were very disgusting to Shah ‘’Alam. 

Beni Bahddur, who had gone towards the district of Biswara 
and Lucknow, also came with all speed, and sought the pro- 
tection of the English, fearing lest, by being separated from 
Shuja’u-d daula, some mischief might befall him. After showing 
every hospitality and respect, the English intimated to the 
Nawab that they would not take the country which formerly 
belonged to him. Shuja’u-d daula surrendered both the boys 
whom he had kept with such care to Lord Clive. The Governor- 
General sent them to England, and after this it was proposed 
to the Nawab, that at all times the English army would be 
ready to assist him, and so it would be kept at his disposal 
wherever he chose to place it ; he should therefore make a pro- 
vision for their pay from the revenue of his territory. Thus it 
was agreed that the Naw4b should take ten anas in the rupee, 
and should give up six anas on account of the army. 

This being done, the English recommended Shah 'Alam to 
him, saying that he had separated himself from the Nawab, 
and had taken their side only with a view to his own interest, 
and that the Naw^b ought to assist him by making some pro- 
vision for his maintenance. The districts of All&hdbdd, Kora, 
and Karra, might be made over to him. At this time Shujd'u-d 
daula was a mere cipher. Whatever he received he considered 
as the gift of God, and was satisfied. Such honours and distin- 
guished treatment were beyond his expectation, and he knew not, 
as somebody says, ‘‘ Whether all this was reality or a dream.'*' 
He esteemed it a favour of Providence to see himself in such a 
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fortunate state after his distress. What could he do, had he not 
accepted ? He agreed to the proposals of the English with all 
his heart. He said that he was a slave of that noble house, and 
he should be very happy to render it any assistance in his power. 

After this the English were going to submit another question. 
But the ISTawab, interrupting them, said, if they wished to 
recommend him to forgive that ungrateful wretch, he would not 
accept all the favours they were bestowing on him. He would 
go to Calcutta or England and remain there, but they should 
say nothing in behalf of Beni Bahddur. He would proceed 
against him in the manner he thought best. The English also 
thought that Beni Bahadur was a mean and low person, who had 
been raised to such rank only through the favour of Shuja u-d 
daula, that he had ruled instead of the Nawab himself, and yet 
had behaved towards him with ingratitude. He was a servant of 
the Nawdb, who plight do with him what he liked ; they had no 
concern with that wretch. But they requested that the Nawab 
would grant them one favour, which was not to take his life. 
Shuja’u-d daula agreed, and having deprived him of sight, fixed 
a daily allowance of ten rupees for his subsistence. 

The Nawab, very happy and cheerful, marched thence and came 
to Faizabd,d. He paid no attention to the old army and the 
Mughals, so that they dispersed in all directions. ’ The truth is 
that within the last three hundred years, Humayun and Shuja’ u-d 
daula are the only two potentates who have recovered their lost 
kingdoms after most marvellous vicissitudes. The latter even 
exceeded the former in this respect; for Humayun, after ob- 
taining his kingdom, did not enjoy the pleasures of it, because he 
soon died. But Shujd’u-d daula, after emerging from a state 
of the utmost embarrassment, added, by the power of his arras, 
the districts of Etdwa and Bohilkhand to his former dominions, 
and ruled in great prosperity and happiness for ten or twelve 
years after it. His descendants also enjoy their power to this 
day, * * and at present, among the Muhammadans, there are no 
princes so fortunate. The Nawdb, after dismissing the old army, 
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organized a new force in imitation of the English. He taught 
the soldiers the use of muskets or matchlocks. He made several 
divisions, each counting one thousand men, and gave them the 
appellation of Bark Battalion, Bakht Battalion, and Baisi. 
Instead of Kuinaidans and Captains, he called the officers by the 
name of Sdlar. In short, he introduced everything into the array 
entirely contrary to, and at variance with what prevailed before. 

^Shdh 

Shah ’iQara angrily demanded from Najaf Khan an account 
of the revenues of Alldhabad and the districts under his charge, 
and also the payment into his treasury of all the money he had 
appropriated to himself from the inconae of the hhdlisa mahdh^ 
He dismissed Najaf Khan from the Governorship of the province 
of Alldhdbad, and appointed Shukru-llah Kh4n in his stead. 
Najaf Khdn prepared to dispute the matter by« force. He replied 
that in rendering assistance to Shuja’u-d daula, ten lacs of rupees 
had been spent when he was fighting alone for thirteen days, and 
that money ought to be repaid to him. A great misunderstanding 
arose between him and the King, and at last the English became 
mediators, and caused three lacs of rupees to be given to Najaf 
Khan by the King. Twenty-six lacs of rupees from the revenues 
of Bengal, out of which two lacs were to be annually paid to 
Najaf Khdn ; thirty lacs from the cJialda and the province of 
Allahdb^d; about five or six lacsivom Shujahi-d daula'^s territory, 
and an equal amount from those of Najibu>d daula and Hdfiz 
Bahmat Khan, viz. altogether about seventy lacs of rupees, were 
fixed to be paid to the King. All this may be considered to 
have been done through the kindness of the English, who thus 
enabled the King to live very comfortably. Ahmad Shah and 
Alamgir had not even dreamt of such wealth as Shdh ’A^lam en- 
joyed through the favour of God and the liberality of the English. 
After some time, Zu-1 fikdru-d daula was appointed, on the part 
of Shah ’Alam, collector of Kora, and Shakiru-d daula governor 
of Allahabad. The English returned to Bengal. 
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The Company. 

In England the ruling power is possessed by two parties, one 
the King, who is the lord of the State, and the other the 
IJonourable Company. Tlio former governs over liis own 
country; and the latter, though only subjects, exceed the King 
in power, and are the directors of mercantile aftairs. Their 
agents carry on traffic in the foreign countries, such as India, 
China, Hum, and other distant islands and ports. They them- 
selves remain in their own country, like subjects obedient and 
submissive to their King. 


CXI.V. 

ASIIRAFU-T TAWXRrivH 

or 

K I SHAN DAYA'L. 

Most Kxcelhmt of Histories'’'’ is tlie title of a work written 
by ’’Imlu-d din 'Ahdu-r rahman bin Ahmad Iji in the middle of 
the fourteenth century; but the history wo hav(^ now under con- 
sideration was comjiosej by Kishau Day 41 Khatri^ of Dehli, 
written for the purpose of being pres(!nt(Hl to Chandii Lai, 
minister of Haidarahful. It was completed in 182G a.d., and took 
five years to eompile. 

This enormous work is a useful compilation, but possesses 
little originality. Its chief value consists in its translations, or 
copious abstracts of the Ildnutyana^ Mahnhhdmf^ and some of the 
Punbrn. The rest of the work is a mere rifacimento from 
various authors, geographical as wtill as historical, and generally 
without any indication of the sources of information. 

The AHhvafui-t T'au'dnkh is divided into seven Books. 
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CONTENTS. 

Book I. contains an epitome of the Shiu (Siva) Puran, and an 
account of the ten Avatars, p. 10 ; IL Translation of the 
Eamayana, p. 226 ; III. Translation of the Bhaga vat Purana, p. 
1014 ; IV. Holy men of the Hindus, p. 1462 ; V. An epitome 
of the Mahabharata — an account of the Hindu ante- Mu- 
hammadan Eajas — the Muhammadan Kings of Ghazni and 
Dehli, from Mahmud to Akbar II., and the Establishment of 
British supremacy, p. 1608 ; VI. The Revenues of the different 
Provinces of Hindustan and Persia, p. 2968 ; VII. An account 
of the seven climates, noted cities, and wonders of the world, 
p. 3022. 

The work closes with an account of the Brahmins and Khatris, 
and an eulogium on Raja Chandti Lai. 

Size — Elephant Folio, consisting of 3128 pages, each contain- 
ing 19 lines. 

There are only two copies of this work, both of which belong 
to the family of the author. One is plentifully illustrated in the 
portion devoted to Hindu Mythology and History, 

The work is written, in the parts which are not copied or 
translated from others, in a very flowery style, which, though 
correct in its structure, is preposterous in its extravagance. 
For instance, a high-strained panegyric is applied to that royal 
ppppet, Akbar IL, a mere pensioner of the British Government, 
entirely divested of all civil, military, and political power, except 
within the narrow precincts of his own palace. Such fulsome and 
hyperbolical panegyric, even if bestowed upon Akbar the Great, 
would be offensive enough; but when the subject of it is Akbar 
the Little, it becomes absolutely nauseous. 



CXLVI. 

JINXNU-L FIEDAUS 

OP 

UmZK MUHAMMAD YU^SUFr. 

“ Th« Gardens of Paradise : ’’’ so called, we are informed, for the 
very substantial reason that the work consists of eight chapters, 
and the Muhammadan Paradise contains as many gardens. 
The author may perhaps have derived his idea from the famous 
Firdausu-t Taivdrikh of Ibn Mu’in, composed in a.h. 808. 

This work consists of historical tables, showing the Princes of 
the several Muhammadan Dynasties of Asia, Africa, and Spain, 
with the dates of the birth, accession, and death of each sovereign, 
and the period of his reign and life. The tables are generally 
prefaced by a brief Introduction. The Jindnihl Firdaiis shows 
the successions of the different Khalifs, the rulers of Syria, 
Arabia, Persia, Egypt, Shirwan, L4r, Khwarism, and Hindu- 
stan ; the Isma’ilians, Saljukis, Atabaks, Samanians, Sharifs of 
Mecca, Ghaznivides, Ghorians, and Mughals, and several other 
dynasties of minor importance. 

The work was composed in a.h. 1126 (a.d. 1714), by Mirza 
Muhammad Yiisufi, but completed by Tajammul Husain in 
A.H. 1244 (a.d. 1828-9), who, finding in the library of his patron, 
Mr, Montague Turnbull, of the Civil Service, an incomplete 
copy of the Jindnii-l Firdaus^ added a seventh and eighth chapter 
to supply the deficiency. The sixth chapter of the original work 
contains an account of the Kings of DehK to the close of the 
Afghdn Sur Dynasty, as well as an account of the Bahmani, 
Kizam-Shaln, ’Adil-Shdhi, Kutb-Shdlu, and Faruki Dynasties, 
and the Kings of Gujarit, M^lwa, Jaunpur, Bengal, Kashmir, 
Multan, and Sind. There are, no doubt, perfect copies of the 
original, complete in eight chapters, as the name implies. In the 
seventh chapter, added by Tajammul Husain, there is an account 
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of tlie Mughal Dynasty of India, and in the eighth chapter an 
account of the Wazirs of Oudh, and the Nizdnis of Bengal 
and Bihar. 

The tables have been compiled from the best sources of infor- 
mation, including, among others, Jaldlu-d dims Sayiiti^ Ihn 
Khallikdn^ Nizdmu-t Taicdrihh^ Matlahis SaJdain^ Halihiis 
Siyar^ Rauzatas Safd^ TahakdtA Akhari, Firishta, Jahdn~ard^ 
Tdrikh-i Alfty and Tdnkh-i Badduni ; and it would therefore be 
worth printing, if correctly edited, for the use of the Persian 
students of our colleges. 

The only copy which I know of the Jindnu-l Firdaus is in the 
possession of Major-General T. P. Smith, of the Bengal Army. 

Size — 4to., 162 pages, of 19 lines each. 


CXLVII. 

TAErKH-I HENRY 

OP 

SAIYID MUHAMMAD BAKIR ALf KHAN. 

This is a compilation by Saiyid Muhammad B^ikir AH Kh5,n, 
son of Hazrat Shah Kalimu-llah Bokhdri, dedicated to Mr. 
Pidcock of the Civil Service, and entitled Tdriklis Senry in 
compliment to that gentleman’s Christian name. 

CONTENTS. 

The Preface, showing the cause of his writing history, with 
copies of verses in praise of the Magistrate and Collector and 
Judge, and Sir Charles Metcalfe, p. 1. — The Introduction con- 
tains an account of Adam, the Prophets, Muhammad, Saints, 
and Philosophers, p. 11. — ^Book I. comprises an account of the 
Kaidnians, ^TJmmayides and ’Abbasides, and Changiz Khan, p. 
85 ; II. Timur and his Descendants in India, down to the battle 
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of Buxar, p. 182 ; III. The Rajas of Dehli preceding the 
introduction of Muhammadanism, p. 245 ; IV. The Ghazni vides 
and Kings of Dehli to the time of Babar, p. 269 ; V. The 
Saljukians, Safavidns, Isma'ilians, and some other dynasties, p. 
365. — The Conclusion describes the seven climates, with geo- 
graphical details, and the wonders of the world, p. 387. 

Size — Folio, 441 pages, each containing 23 lines. 

This work, which was composed in 1835, is chiefly an abstract, 
without acknowledgment, of the Aftdh-numd, and is of 

no value, though of some repute in Bundelkhand, where it was 
composed. There is nothing original throughout the whole work. 
The author says that his ancestors were frequently appointed 
tutors to the Princes of the Imperial family of Dehli ; that the 
Fatd'wdi ^A'lamgin and Fatdiodi Hindi were compiled by them ; 
that he himself was tutor to Mirza Jahdngir and Mirza Bdbar ; 
that thinking it his duty to instruct them in history, he dili- 
gently read the Shdh-ndma^ and made extracts from historical 
works in the Imperial Library j that on the removal of Prince 
Jahangir to Allahdbad, the author’s eldest son, Saiyid Ahmad 
’Ali Khdn, was appointed under him as the Prince’s tutor; 
that he himself, finding the Prince’s indifference to learning, left 
Allahabdd, and was appointed by Mr. W. Dick to be Munsif 
of Hainirpur; and that seeing Mr. Pidcock one day studying 
a book respecting the S4dhs, and observing that gentleman’s 
eager desire to learn ancient history, he thought that a general 
history would be acceptable to him, and in furtherance of this 
view he compiled the Tctrihh-i Henry. 

Tlie Tdrikh-i Henry^ notwithstanding that it is dedicated to 
an English gentleman, contain^s^t its commencement a sly 
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BALWAXT-NXMA 

OF 

FAKfE KHAIRU-D DtN MUHAMMAD. 

This is a history of the Eajas of Benares, and of the occurrences 
in that province during the middle of the last century, when it 
was the scene . of so many events important in the history of 
India. It was composed at the instigation of some English 
gentleman, by Fakir Khairu-d dm Muhammad of Allahabad, 
the author of the '"IhraUnama (No. CXIX.), and of the History 
of Jaunpur translated by Major Pogson. The narrative is 
sometimes broken by the intervention of irrelevant matter, such 
as, for instance, a long controversy between a Musulman and a 
Hindu on subjects connected with their respective creeds; but 
barring this defect, the volume is very useful. 

[The work is divided into five Chapters. Chap. I. gives an 
account of the rise of the Eajas of Benares, and the other four 
chapters are devoted respectively to the Eajas Balwant Singh, 
Chaib Singh, Mahipat Nardin, and Udit Nardin Singh.] 

[There is a copy of the work among Sir H. M. Elliot s MSS.] 
Size — Small 8vo., 510 pages, of 13 lines each. 
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YXDGXE-I BAHXDURr 

OP 

BAHi^DUR SINGH. 

The author of this voluminous work is BahS-dur Singh, son of 
Hazari Mai, a Bhatnagar Kayath of the Gondiwal sub-division, 
and a resident of Sh^h-Jah4nabM, who finished his work in the 
year 1249 a.h. (1833-4 a.d.). 

He tells us very little about himself, and there is no part of 
the work that enables us to fill up the outline. He says merely 
that circumstances induced him to leave his native country, and 
that he was in great distress when he arrived at Lucknow in the 
year 1232 a.h. (1817 a.d.), in the time of Ghdziu-d din Haidar. 
It was there that he read several Hindi and Persian works, 
containing accounts of kings, nobles, ministers, divines and philo- 
sophers, and that he was induced to write a connected history of 
them, in order that the great men of the present day might 
benefit by their examples. This work he called after his own 
name, Tddgdr-i Bahddiiri, The Memorial of Bah^dur.^^ 

This is all we learn from the Preface, which is usually full of 
personal details, but at page 2040 we are told the work was 
finishedin the year above mentioned on the 1st of the blessed 
month Ramazan, after having occupied a long time in its com- 
pilation. The work, we are told, is a mere copy from others, 
and the author has not added a word, and that after reading 
several histories, some of which are laudatory and some inculpa- 
toiy, and few without a leaning one way or the other, he has come 
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to the conclusion that there are more lies than truths in history. 
One would have hoped for something philosophical after such 
a declaration, but he evidently adheres to his determination of 
giving nothing original ; and it is only at the close of the work, 
when he gives an account of the Navvabs of Oudh, their families 
and ministers, that we are favoured with anything historical 
which we cannot obtain elsewhere. 

There are, however, several features in the work, besides its 
historical ones, which render it of value. The History of the 
Hindu sects and devotees, the biographies of the Poets, the 
Chapters on the useful arts, and the Geography, are especially to 
be commended. The latter appears to be chiefly taken, without 
acknowledgment, from the SacUhatu-l AMlim^ (No. CVII,, suprd^ 
p. 180), but it contains some notices not to be found in that work. 

The’ author entertained great rancour against the Kashmirians, 
and in his history of that country he speaks of their depravity as 
arising from their illegitimacy, and ends by saying that rich and 
poor should abhor this people, and even destroy them when 
possible, and that he who is their friend cannot be quite free from 
contamination in liis own descent.'^ It is probable that he may 
have been thwarted in obtaining some employment by the superior 
adroitness and intrigue of one of this race, and takes this oppor- 
tunity of venting his spleen upon the whole nation. It must be 
confessed, however, that they bear a bad character in Hindustan, 
and certain popular verses show the low estimation in which they 
are held. The constant oppression they have undergone for the 
last thousand years, and which they are still subject to, is 
enough to degrade the morale of any nation, with whatever 
excellences it may have been originally endowed by its Maker. 

CONTENTS. 

Book. I. History of the Patriarchs, p. 2. — Book 11. , in seven 
Chapters. Chap. i. The first Khalifas, p. 44; ii. The Imams, 
p. 50 ; iii. The ’TJmmayides, p. 65 ; iv. The ’Abbasides, p. 69 ; 
V. The Isma'ilians, p. 96 ; vi. The Saiyid Dynasties, p. 112 ; 
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vii. The Sharifs of Mecca and Medina, p. 115. — Book III. 
contains seven Oliapters. Chap, i. Philosophers of Greece and 
Europe, including Columbus and Copernicus (whose system is 
explained), India and Persia (including Zoroaster), and some of 
the Moderns, p. 135 ; ii. Companions of the Prophet, p. 192 ; 
iii. His chief Dependents, p. 195 ; iv. Mashaikhs, Sufis, and 
Hindu Saints, in four Sections. Section 1. Sunnis, p. 198 ; 

2. Shi’as, p. 289 ; 3. Sufis of trm (chiefly from the Nqfhatii4 
Ins), p. 296 ; 4. Hindu Theosophists, Devotees and their Sects, 
p. 314. Chap. V. Muhammadan Doctors, p. 508; vi. The cele- 
brated Poets, etc., and miscllaneous matters, in twenty Sections. 
Section 1. Poets of' Arabia, p. 526; 2. Poets of Persia, p. 528 ; 

3. Various kinds of handwriting, p. 590 ; 4. Poets of India, 
p. 595; 5. Rules of versification, p. 614; 6. Physiognomy, 
p. 632 ; 7. Interpretation of dreams, p. 644 ; 8. Science of 
respiration as peculiarly taught in Hindust-in, p. 661 j 9. As- 
trology, and professors of it, p. 666 ; 10. Music, p. 696 ; 
11. Agriculture, the best of all the arts, p. 720 ; 12. Masonry, 
p. 728; 13. Ironmongery, p. 732; 14. Carpentry, p. 733; 
15. Commerce, p, 736 ; 16. Painting, p. 737 ; 17. Talismans, 
p. 739 ; 18. Magic, p. 751 ; 19. Handicrafts of various descrip- 
tions, including cookery, p. 757 ; 20. Sayings of wise and witty 
persons, p. 767. Chap. vii. Celebrated persons of IslS-in, p. (?). 
— Book IV. embraces an Introduction and eight Chapters. 
Introduction. The new and the old worlds, their cities, p. 806; 
Chap. i. Kings of Tran, p. 1072 ; ii. Siilt5,ns of Arabia, p, 1299 ; . 
iii. Sultdns of Rum, p. 1330 ; iv. Rulers of Egypt and Shdm, 
p. 1352; V. Sovereigns of the West, p. 1363; vi. Sultdns of 
Turkistdn, p. 1378 ; vii. Kings of Europe, including the institu- 
tion of the British in India, their army, administration of justice, 
revenue, learning, etc., p. 1457 ; viii. Rulers of Hinddstdn : its 
different Provinces and inhabitants, p. 1502. 

The last chapter, though not subdivided in the Table of 
Contents, contains several different chapters on the Brahmins, 
Hindu Ceremonies, Avatdrs, Early Hindu Rdjas, Kings of Dehli, 
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from Kutbu-d din to Akbar Shall II,, Malwa, the Dakhin, 
Kashmir, Bengal, Jaunpur, Sind, Oadh, the Mahrattas, etc. 

Size. — Large 8vo., containing 2082 pages, with 17 closely- 
written lines in each page. 

I believe there is only one copy of the Tddgdr-i Bahddun in 
existence, the autograph of the author in my possession. I 
procured it from a bookseller at Lucknow."^ 

[A considerable portion of this work, including the History of 
Kashmir, was translated for Sir H. M. Elliot, and the translation 
is among his papers.] 

EXTRACTS. 

Kanauj, 

Kanauj is a large city, and it is known to be very ancient. 
Some say that it was built after the reign of the incarnate Earn 
Ohand, the lord of Ayodhya (Oudh). However that may be, this 
city was from ancient times the seat of the throne of the Eajas of 
Hindustan. It appears from Hindi books that the city of Kanauj 
was several times populated, and several times deserted. The 
city which at present exists was founded by Eaja Fur Kanauj], 
and in his time it is said to have been so densely inhabited, that 
there were one hundred and forty thousand shops ^ for the sale of 
betel-leaves only, from which we may derive an idea of its size. 

The city stands on the banks of the Ganges, which now runs 
two from it, but during the rains it reaches it. It is said that 
Fur Kanauji had a son, who, being offended with his father, went 
to Allahabad, and made it his residence. When his father died, 
he succeeded him in the government, and made Allahabad the 
seat of his throne. He assumed the name and title of his father. 
In his time, Alexander of Eum came to Hindustan. Kaid E4ja, 
the chiefs 

The climate of Kanauj is good and temperate. It now lies in 
ruins, and is inhabited here and there like a villa^re. It is 

1 [It is not now among Sir Henry’s MSS.] 

2 Tliirty thousand is the usual extravagant allowance in other accounts. 

3 [A page of the translation is here wanting.] 
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famous for its chintz, cUrah (a kind of turban), and fruits of 
different kinds. At present, it is chiefly occupied by the Saiyids, 
(of Bokhard). Saiyid Muhammad of Kanauj, the tutor of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb, is celebrated in the whole of Hindust^in, 
There were five very strong forts whicli belonged to this city, 
of which scarcely a vestige now remains,^ * * 

Nawabs of Oiulh. 

Be it not concealed that in the country of Hindustan there is 
a set of babblers and fools, who sit in the shops of hemp-sollors, 
and whatever comes into their minds they say with regard to 
the nobles, ministers., and tho JKing himself. Though their 
words have no connexion with truth, yet ignorant and foolish 
people, conceiving them to be true, spread thorn in all places. 
For instance, the following story was originated by these absurd 
talkers. That one day Nadir Sh&h said to Barh4nu-1 Mulk and 
Nizamu-1 Mulk Asaf J^h, ‘‘You wroto me when I was in 
Kandahdr, that if my royal servants should come in this direction, 
you would pay fifty hrors of rupees into tho treasury. Where 
are now those rupees ? Go, and bring them within three days ; 
otherwise I will put you to death with great torture/' Those 
nobles, having taken their leave, determined with each other to 
kill themselves, and thus save their lionour. Nizamu-1 Mulk 
took only a cup of water mixed with sugar, while Burhanu-1 
Mulk, on hearing of it, actually poisoned liiinsolf, and delivered 
his life to his Maker. This is a direct falsehood. Tho truth is, 
that Nawdb Burhdnu-1 Mulk had been troubled for some months 
with a boil. Notwithstanding liis sickness, lie took part in the 
battle which was fought with Nddir Shah, and with the severity 
of the pain his holy soul departed to tho heavens. Asaf Jdh 
liad no animosity against Burh&nii-l Mulk.^ 

^ The KadihatuA Ahdlim says those wore ttio five forts mentioiiod by the 
Rauzaiu-s Safd as having been destroyed by MahuivSd in one day; bat the liauzatu-& 
Safa mentions seven which were so treated. 

“ [See sufrdy pp. 174.] 
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Nawdb Burh4nu-1 Mulk left four daughters and one son by 
the daughter of Sdlih Muhammad Khan Asaf Jdh, besides the 
mother of Shujau-d daula. His son, after some time, died of 
smallpox. ^ * 

It was at this time that the Nawab (Shuja’u-d daula) marched 
towards A'^gra, and having pitched his tents at Karya-ganj, sent 
word to Hafiz Eahmat Khan that he should now pay him the sum 
of forty lacB of rupees which had been paid on his account to the 
Mahrattas.^ Although Hafiz Rahmat Khan endeavoured to per- 
suade the Afghan chiefs to pay the money due to the Nawab, yet 
the Rohillas, who in their excessive pride thought that no one 
eould stand before them, prepared to fight, and a great engage- 
ment ensued between the parties. J ust as the Rohillas had nearly 
completed the battle with the Nawab Wazir, the English army 
came up to oppose them, and threw thena into confusion by the 
heavy fire of its artillery. In the midst of the fight, Hafiz Eahmat 
Khan with great intrepidity attacked the English army, and 
having killed a great number of men, drank the cup of martyr- 
dom in the field. The Rohillas took to flight, and Snltdn Khan, 
brother of Murtaza Khan Baraichi, cut off the head of Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan, and presented it to the Nawab Wazir, who 
ordered his joy to be expressed by the beat of drums. Zu-1 fikar 
Khan and Muhabbat Khan, sons of Hafiz Eahmat Khin, who 
were taken prisoners, were honoured with the grant of khiTats. 
Baha’u-d daula 'Abdu-llah Khdn of Kashmir, and Khan Mu- 
hammad Kh4n, the son of the sister of Hafiz Eahmat Khan, 
were the originators of this quarrel. Khan Muhammad Kh&n 
was given over to Muhabbat Khan, but ’Abdu-llah Khan was 
sent to prison. His face was blackened, and he was placed on 
an ass, and paraded round the whole camp. 

After this, the Nawdb Wazir marched towards Bundelkliand, 
and placed the Eohilla territory under the charge of Sidi Bashir 
Khan. He left Mirz4 Sa^adat ’All in Bareilly, and ordered 
Murtaza Khan Bardichi, Mahbub ’Ali Khan, and Latafat '’Ali 
^ [See siip'dj p, 310 .] 
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Kh4n‘ to remain with his son, and never to step beyond the 
sphere of obedience. After some time, the Nawab Wazir fell 
sick, and although yery difterent accounts are given of liis 
disease, yet the most correct one is that a boil broke out in his 
thigh, which, notwithstanding all the endeavours of the pliysi- 
ciaiis, was never cured. It gave him more and more pain every 
day. In short, ho suffered from it for a month and tliirtoeu 
days, and expired on the night of the 24th Zi-1 kahla, 1188 a.h. 
(28 Jan. 1775).^ The next morning he was buried in Guldb 
134ri, which was designed for the burial-place of his venerated 
mother. . Though the servants of the Naw4b struck their heads 
against stones in their grief, yet the subjects of Faizabad were 
very glad at the event. 

Before this, Mukht^Li’u-d daula had disbanded the battalions 
which were under the command of Mir Afzal ’’AH. Ho was also 
seeking to injure both the Gusains, Urnrao Gir, and Ilimmat 
Bali5-dur. Ho disbanded many divisions of tlie cavalry, and 
it was his intention to discharge the whole army, and enlist a 
new one of his own choice. lie was also waiting to find an 
opportunity of deposing Asafu-d daula, and making himself 
master. As Nawab Asafu-d daula was as much addicted as a 
child to sports and trivial pursuits, and had no acquaintance with 
the business of the State, Mukhtaru-d daula, who Iiad the ]>ower 
of employing and dismissing all the ostablishmonts, did what lie 
liked. The Nawi,b Wazir was at last sorry that he had obtained 
so much influence, and endeavoured to remove him. 

In these days, Mir Afzal ’’AH wrote a letter to Baja Jhdii L(il, 
who submitted it to tho Naw4b Wazir. The Nawab, after perusing 
it, kept silence, and tore tho paper in pieces. In short, all the 
ojOdeers of the court of the Nawab Wazir were united together to 
ruin Mukht^iru-d daula. But lie was not aware of it, and passed 
day and night drinking in the company of women. Basaiit 
"AU Kh4ii, the eunuch, was introduced to Mukhtaru-d daula, 
and was adopted by him jas his son. He wore the ring of 
‘ [See suprdy p. 396.] 
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obedience in his ear, and was day and night present before him. 
Mirza Sa'adat All Khan joined Basant, and it was agreed that 
Basant should kill Mukhtaru-d daula, and that he should kill 
Asafu-d daula, and seat himself upon the onasna(L Basant 'All 
Khan did not tell this secret to his other friends. Had he made 
them his confidants, the design might have been fulfilled j but by 
his concealment, the opportunity was lost. Mir Muhammad Amin, 
son of Mirza Tiisuf the blind, having become acquainted with 
the design, associated with Mirza Sa’ddat "AH Khan. 

One day, Basant ’Ali Khan invited Mukhtaru-d daula to 
dine in his house, and to see the cold bath which he had made. 
Mukhtaru-d daula, ignorant of the treacherous destinations of 
the heavens, accepted this last entertainment, and rode to the 
bath, the place of his murder, which fate had prepared for him. 
After the dinner was over, dancing and drinking began. When 
Mukht4ru-d daula had become drunk, Basant "AH Khan left the 
place on some pretence, after which, five ruffians, who liad been 
appointed for the purpose, entered the room, and one of them, 
whose name was Mir Talib ’AH, put an end to Mukhtdru-d 
daula’s existence with a da«' 2 :er. 

When the news of this tragedy spread in tlie camp, Tafazzul 
Husain Kbdn reported it to Mirzd Sa"adat "AH Khdn, who, 
arming himself, proceeded on horseback towards the tent of 
Asafu-d daula ; but Basant ’AH Khdn luid arrived at the 
]S[awab"s before liim, sword in hand, and exclaimed that he had 
killed Mukhtdru-d daula. The Nawab cried, What ! have 
you come here with a drawn sword to slay me also ? ” He 
said this, and made a signal to Kdja KTawdz Singh, who with 
one blow of his sword put Basant to death. In the mean time, 
came the uncle of Basant, whose name was Khwdja Ghuldrn 
Muhammad Khdn, and he aimed a blow at Rdja Nawdz Singh. 
One Grhuldm ’AH Khdn rose to attack Ghuldrn Muhammad 
Khdn ; but Nawab Asafu-d daula prevented him, and sent 
Gliuldm Muhammad away with .great honour. It was im- 
mediately after this that Mirzd Sa"ddat ’AH Khdn reached the 
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tent of Asafa-d daula 5 but having heard what had passed, re- 
turned to his own, and thence, accompanied by Tafazzul Husain 
Khdn, hastened to the tent of Gusain TJmrao Gir, who placed 
him in a boat which belonged to himself, and having given him 
a mare and some money, sent him off to a place of safety, where 
some friends afterwards joined him. These events took place 
ill the month of Safar, 1190 a.h. (March- April, 1776 a.d.). 


CL. 

JAMFU-T TAWA'IirKH 

OP 

F A K m MUHAMMAD. 

The author of this work is Fakir Muhammad, son of Kdzi Mu- 
hammad Eizd, inliabitant of Rdjapur, jfxmjana of Santapiir in 
Bengal. 

The author says that ho was from his youth devoted to 
historical studies, and ho gives a list of all the works which lie 
had collected and read ; but none of them arc of any novelty or 
peculiar interest. Ilis compendium, however, is useful to the 
student of Asiatic history. It was printed at Calcutta in 1836 
A.D., at the press of Munshi Irddatu-llah, and tho press was 
corrected by Maulavi Khddim Husain, a teacher in the Calcutta 
College, 

Tlio work is divided into fourteen Sections. 

CONTENTS. 

The first eleven Sections contain, after the universal Eastern 
model, accounts of the Angels, Jinns, Prophets, Philosophei^s, 
Kings of Persia, Muhammad, his wives and battles, the Khalifs, 
Imams, the ’Ummayides, the ’Abbdsides, and their contemporary 
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Kings, and the Kh4ns of the East and Turkistan, p, !• Section 
twelfth relates to the successors of Timur, the Mahrattas, the 
Rulers of Oudh and Bengal, and the commencement of the British 
dominion in India, p. 334. Section thirteenth gives a description 
of the inhabited portion of the world, and its seven grand divi- 
sions, p. 376. ' Section fourteenth relates to the Hindus, the 
invasion of the Muhammadans, and the Royal families of India, 
and closes with a brief account of America, p. 391. 

Size — 4to., containing 410 pages of 27 lines each. 

EXTRACT. 

Estal)lishme7it of British Sifpremacy, the Death of Naivdh 
8irdju-d daicla} 

The capricious and puerile conduct pursued by Siraju-d daula 
from time to time, such as planting guns against the palace of 
Mir Muhammad Ja’far Khan, placing Raja Dulabh Ram under 
the command of Mohan Ldl, and threatening Jagat Seth that he 
would have him circumcised, actuated the latter and several other 
influential persons to enter into a confederacy against the Nawab. 
With the view, therefore, of overthrowing his power, Jagat 
Seth sent a message to the English, to the effect that, could they 
but agree to second the efforts of his party in attacking and 
overcoming Sirdju-d daula, thousands of people would be rescued 
from his oppression and tyranny. J agat Seth at the same time 
promised to present the English with the sum of three hrors of 
rupees in the event of the successful issue of their operations. 

^ On the receipt of this message, the gallant English, on the plea 
of the delay on the part of the Nawdb to pay the amount of 
compensation due by him, prepared to take the field against him, 
with a body of two or three thousand troops. Siraju-d daula 
saw no alternative but to march from Murshidabdd with his dis- 
affected chiefs. The adverse parties met at Plassy, where the 
flames of war blazed on Thursday, the 6th of Shawwal, 1170 
A.H. (23rd June, 1757 a.d.). 

^ [See supra^ p. 211.] 
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Mir Madan and Mohan Ldl, advancing foremost, opened a 
galling fire from their guns. Just at this time a cannon-ball 
accidentally striking Mir Madan, he was left dead in the field of 
battle. This sad event altogether dispirited Siraju-d daula, who 
now entreated Mir Muhammad JaTar Khan .and Muhammad 
Sadik Khan (alim Miran), in the most humiliating and abject 
terms, to do their utmost to preserve his life and honour, in con- 
sideration of the ties of relationship which subsisted between 
them, and on account of the many favours which he and his 
family had formerly bestowed on them. The Mir, thinking this 
a fair opportunity of deceiving him, and thus depriving him of 
his power, advised him to recall the troops in advance, especially 
as the day had come to a close, and to recommence hostilities 
on the following day. 

Siraju-d daula, the victim of deceit, issued orders to Mohan 
L41, who was then engaged, to desist from fighting any longer 
that day. Mohan Lil remonstrated, remarking that if he were to 
withdraw the troops from the field, it would not be possible to 
concentrate them again. But the unfortunate Nawab persisting 
in his determination, Mohan Ldl was obliged to cease fighting* 
Scarcely had he, however, left the field, when his troops fied, 
while the chiefs who were disaffected to the Naw^b looked on 
with indifference. Sirdju-d daula, seeing that all was lost, in 
great agitation of mind repaired to Mansiir-ganj : here he placed 
Latifu-n Nissa, and several other females, on cars or litters, with 
such portions of precious stones and gold muliars as he thought 
could be safely conveyed in them. With these, and elephants 
laden with baggage, he quitted the place after midnight, and on 
arriving at Bhagwan-gola, he with his family embarked in boats, 
and went towards Patna. 

After the retreat of Sir4ju-d daula, Mir Muhammad JaYar 
Xlidu remained one day at Pla.ssy, and concluding a treaty with 
Oolonel Clive and the other English officers, on his arrival at 
Mansur-ganj, he was placed on the masnad. On his accession to 
power, he caused to be engraved on his seal the titles of Shujd'u-1 
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Mulk His^imu-d daula Mir Muhammad Ja’far Khan Bahadur 
Mahabat Jang; and in conjunction with Raja Dulahh Rdm, 
he directed his attention to the settlement of the affairs of the 
State. He also ordered all the property of Sir4ju“d daula to be 
seized, and despatched his own son-in-law, Mir Muhammad 
Kasim Khan, in pursuit of Sirdju-d daula. 

The fugitive Nawab had about this time arrived opposite Eaj- 
mahal, where lie disembarked, and put up at the dwelling of a 
fakir named Hand Shah. While Siraju-d daula was engaged in 
preparing his food, the fakir gave secret information to his pur- 
suers, who seized the Nawab, together with his family, and 
brought them to Murshidabad on the 15th of Shawwdl, on which 
dat6 he was, by order of Mir Miran, put to death by the hands 
of Muhammad Beg. Siraju-d daula was Subaddr of Bengal for 
one year two months and twenty-seven days. 

Mir Muhammad Ja’far Khan and his son Miran, finding the 
time suited to their purpose, resigned themselves to a life of ease 
and pleasure, and ceased to pay tribute to the King. Mir Mu- 
hammad JaTar also ceased giving alms. On being asked the 
reason of it, he said that while under Mahdbat Jang (’Alivardi 
Khdn) he felt no diflGlculty in spending money, it was like be- 
stowing a little water from a river ; but now that he himself was 
in possession of the whole property, he could not spare a penny 
even to a friend, Mir Ja far Khan soon after imprisoned Ghasiti 
Begam and Amina Begam, daughters of Mahabat Jang (’Alivardi 
Khan), and the wife, daughter, and mother of Sirdju-d daula, 
and sent them to Jahangir-nagar. 

The impure Miran used without the least hesitation to commit 
murder. He killed Khwdja Hadi ’Ali Khan and Mir Kazim 
Khan, and blew Sadakat Muhammad Khan Zamindar and 
Shaikh ^Abdu-1 Wahdb Kambu from the mouth of a cannon. 
He murdered many others, both men and women. 

Miran was preparing to attack Khddim Husain Khdn, nephew 
of Mir Muhammad JaTar Khan, who was at that time raising 
disturbances on the other side of ’Azimabad. Having conceived 
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some suspicion of the two daughters of Mahabat Jang, he ordered 
them to be conveyed in a boat to the middle of the river, and to 
be there thrown overboard; in the mean time making the Begams 
believe that they were to go to Murshidabdd. When Amina Begam 
and Grhasiti Begam were taken to the appointed place, they were 
informed of the cause of their being conveyed thither. The two 
sisters, after bathing and putting on clean clothes, cursed Miran, 
saying, 0 God, we have done no harm to Miran, who, having 
brought ruin on our family, and deprived our brothers of their 
rights, is now about to put us to death. We pray that he may 
soon be struck dead by lightning for his cruel deeds.’' Their 
prayer was heard ; for Miran, after arriving in the vicinity of 
H^jipur, attacked Khadiin Husain Khan, and after defeating 
him, pursued him ; but during the pursuit, on Thursday night, 
the 19th Zi-1 ka’da, in the year 1173 a.h. (4th July, 1760 a.d.), 
while it was raining, a thunderbolt descended and struck Miran 
and his servant dead. 

Miran's I’emains were buried at Bajmahdl. Mir Muhammad 
Ja'far Khan became insane after hearing of the death of his son, 
and this led to great disorder in the management of the State. 

o o 



OLI. 


JXM-I JAM 

OF 

SAIYID AHMAD KRK^. 

The Cup or Mirror of Jamshid/’ who is confounded by Eastern 
fabulists with Solomon.^ This cup was found filled with the 
Elixir of Immortality, upon the occasion of digging the found- 
ations of Persepolis, and as it mirrored the whole world, this 
expression, or some other allusive to it, is not uncommonly 
applied to works on history ; and the Jmz-i Jalidn-mimd, i.e. 
‘‘the World-reflector,’’ mentioned in page 158 of this Volume, is 
a title commonly bestowed upon the same magic mirror. Mzami 
tells us that Alexander invented the steel mirror, by which it 
has been supposed allusion is made to the improved reflectors 
introduced by the Greeks. 

The Jdm-i Jam comprises tables of the Princes of the house 
of Timur, beginning with that Emperor ; including also the 
Saiyid and Afghan Dynasties, and ending with Muhammad 
Bahadur Shah, the reigning King of Dehli at the time of 
publication ; giving altogether forty- three reigns. The tables 
show the name of each King’s father and mother, his tribe, date 
of birth, place of accession, age at the time of accession, Hijra 
year of accession, chronogram of accession, period of reign, 
legend on coins, age at time of death, year of death, chronogram 
of death, honorific title after death, place of burial, and a very 
brief abstract of important events. 

^ See Rampoldi, Annali Musulmmi, vol. ii. p. 403, and Thompson, Ahlilak-i- 
Jeldly^Y^, '^66. The Saft Kulziim says it ^ more correct to consider the cup as 
the manufacture of Kai-Khusru. 
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These useful tables were lithographed at i^gra, in the year 1840 
A.D., and at the conclusion is given a list of several excellent 
authorities, from which the compiler drew his information, 
though it must be confessed that some doubt may reasonably be 
entertained whether these authorities were really appealed to, for 
a private correspondence which I liave held with the author on 
the subject has failed to elicit any information with respect either 
to their contents or their present possessors. Indeed, some which 
are quoted contain nothing whatever calculated to elucidate the 
period he had under review. 

The author is Munshi Saiyid Ahmad Khan, Munsif of Dehli, 
who has also written and lithographed at Dehli a very good 
description of the remarkable buildings of that capital, ac- 
companied with lithographed representations of them. In the 
Preface to the Jdm-i Jam^ he gives his ’ genealogy, and details 
the several honours acquired by his fathers. His ancestor in 
the ninth generation, who came originally from Hirdt, was ap- 
pointed Siibaddr of Bidar, which he takes care to inform us 
is equivalent in the English language to ‘‘ Governor-Greneral.**’’ 
Another was a Kchi, equivalent to Sessions Judge.” His 
maternal grandfather, Khwaja Faridu-d din Ahmad Khdn, was 
sent to condole with the King of Persia when his ambassador, 
Hdji Khalil Khdn, was killed in an affray at Bombay, The 
same pride of ancestry is exhibited by his elder brother, Saiyid 
lluhammad Khan, in the Preface to , the excellent copy of 
Jahangir’s Autobiography collated by him ; only, instead of 
construing Siibaddr to mean' “ Governor- General,” he is content 
with the humbler definition of Governor.” 

Size — Large 8vo. 
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MAJMA’U-L MULU'E 

AND 

ZTJBDATU-L GHARA'IB 

OP 

MUHAMMAD EIZA. 

The author of these works is Muhammad Eiza, son of Abu-1 
Nazim Hasani Husaini, who was honoured with the titles of 
Najmu-d daula Iftikharu-1 Mulk Hisam Jang. 

The author is a Saiyid of the Tibdtibd family, which, after 
leaving Medina, went to reside at Isfahan, and remained for 
many generations employed in the Eoyah Eecord Office. In the 
time of Bahddur Shah his ancestor in the fifth generation came 
to Hindustan, and after being received with great kindness by 
that Emperor, entered the service of Nawdb Burh5,nu-1 Mulk 
Abti-l Mansur Khan Safdar Jang, and ever since that his family 
have continued in the service of the Nawabs of Oudh. 

^ His father was employed for some time in Bareilly, and subse- 
quently became minister to the pageant King of Dehli. The 
author himself remained for nine years as Native Eevenue 
Collector of Bareilly. After that district had been ceded to the 
Company, and after the death of his father, he became deputy 
steward of the household, and ddrogha of the treasury of the 
King of Dehli. When the provinces of Ndgpur and Gondwdna 
were under the management of the Company, he remained for 
several years employed in those provinces by the British Govern- 
ment ; and being held in great respect by his superiors, he passed 
his time in great comfort and happiness, except when the re- 
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flection came over him, that he was far removed from his re- 
latives, and, being surrounded by Sunnis and Kdfirs, might run 
some risk of abandoning the Shfa religion. At last, he returned 
to Lucknow, and has remained ever since without any public 
employ. 

He gives us this account of himself in the Preface to the 
Mafatihu-r and adds that his leisure was by no means idly 

wasted, for he was not unobservant of the passing events of the 
day, and knowing that gold and jewels were fleeting possessions, 
and were not regarded in so precious a light as wisdom in the 
eyes of discerning patrons, he determined upon writing a work 
which would immortalize his name ; and in furtherance of this 
resolve, he abstracted one hundred and fifty works, which treated 
of religion and history, and made use of these abstracts in the 
large work of which the present volume is a portion. 

The entire work is called Bahru4 ZalzMdr^ The Tempestuous 
Sea,” and comprises the following volumes : — 

L 3Iazdhvm4 Adydn, which treats of the different religions of 
the world, and chiefly of the Muhammadan faith, the Mu- 
hammadan Saints and Sects, Saijdd Ahmad, etc., comprised in 
542 pages folio, containing 23 lines each. — II. Manzaru-l 
which treats of Astronomy and Geography, and is still incom- 
plete for want of some philosophical instruments which the 
author is unable to procure. It is also called Khwnhkl-i Ldmi\ 
The Resplendent Sun,” as the words contain the chronogram 
of the date 1261 a.h. (1845 a.d.). Its present size extends to 
224 pages folio, of 20 linos each. — III. Majnudu-l Muluh^ the 
subject of the present article. — IV. MafdiiJm-r Eidsat. — V. 
Akhhdrdt4 Hind, the subject of the succeeding article. — ^VI. 
Naghm4 Andallh, on tlio subject of poetry, music, Hindu and 
Persian, the rules of versification, and a biography of the Poets. 
A small folio volume of 300 pages, and 20 lines to a page. 

This large work was commenced about the year 1260 a.d. 
(1844 A.D.). It may be considered the second edition of another 
work, which the industrious author composed in five volumes 

28 
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between the years 1816 and 1830, under the name of Zuhdaiu-l 
Ghardih^ The Marrow of Marvels ; ’’ but it is strange that in 
the Preface to his later work he never alludes to the former one. 
Though it is not divided in the same way, he has fully availed 
himself in the BaJini4 Zakhhdr of the matter contained in the 
Zubdaki^l Ghardih. That work is distributed in the following 
manner, but each volume has not a separate designation. 

I. The first to the fifth Book give an account of the 
Creation, Jinns, early Prophets, Muhammad, the Khalifs and 
Imdms; II. The sixth and seventh Books give an account of 
the early Kings of Persia, the ^TJmmayides, ’Abbdsides, Saljiiks, 
Atabaks, and other independent Muhammadan Monarchies ; III. 
The eighth Book, on the Hindus and the Sultans of Dehli, 
Gujarat, Malwa, the Dakhin, etc. ; IV. The ninth Book, on the 
Tiinurian dynasty of Hindustan, and the establishment of British 
supremacy; V. The tenth Book, on the Philosophers, Poets, 
Saints, and literary characters. 

The author, not satisfied with so much prose, has also indited 
poetry, and has assumed the poetical designation of Napn “ a 
star,^’ under which head he appropriates an article to himself in 
the biographical portions of these works. In that article we fiud 
that it is his intention some day or other to write his personal 
memoirs, and give an account of the celebrated characters with 
whom he has associated. 

The Majmahi4 Mul(ik is not regularly divided into Chapters 
or Books. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 ; On Eras and the Hindu Jugs and Eajas, p. 2 ; 
On the early Persian Dynasties and other Kings preceding 
Islam, p. 36 ; On the ’TJmmayides, ’Abbasides and their branches, 
p. 128; On the Safrarians, Samanis, IsmaTlians, etc., p. 170; 
On the Turks, Saljuks, Atabaks, Afshdrs, Abdalis, etc., p. 232 ; 
On the Ghaznivides, Ghorians, Khiljis, Tughliks, and Afghans 

1 In the chronogram which gives the date of 1231 a.h, (1846 a.d.), the author 
culls the work Zuhda Ghardiby without the Arabic article. 
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of Delili, p. 250 ; On the Kings of Jaunpur, MalwS-, Gujarat, 
the Dakhin, etc.^ p. 288 ; On the Timurian Sovereigns of 
India, p. 360. 

Size — Folio, containing 458 pages, with 26 lines to a pagei 

The transactions in this volume do not extend beyond the short- 
lived I'eign of Shah Jahan II., and are recorded in so abridged a 
form as to be of very little interest. Indeed, of both entire works, 
the Bahru4 Zakkhdr and ZtMatu4 Ohardihy he says that “ he 
has compressed his matter into so small a space, that it is like 
placing the ocean in the palm of the hand, or a desert within a 
span's length. 

The Majma u-l Miiliih is at present very little known. My 
copy was obtained from the author direct. 
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CLIII. 

AKHBXMT-I HIND 

OF 

MUHAMMAD RIZA. 

This volume is by the same author, and forms part of the Bohr A 
Zahkhdr, The words of the title form the date of the completion 
of the volume, viz. 1264: a.h. (1847-8 a.d.). 

The work contains at the beginning some matter which is 
included in the Majma\c-l Mulitky but the greater part of the 
volume embraces a much later period than that work extends to, 
for we have an account of the Sutlej campaigns, and our first 
entry into Lfihore. Much of this latter portion is included in 
the fourth volume, the Mafdtihii-r Bidsat, 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 5 Hindu dates and religions, the boundaries of 
Hindtistdn, its subjection to the of Trdn, and the in- 

troduction of the Muhammadan religion into Hindustan, etc., 
p. 2 ; Grhaznivides, Ghorians, Khiljis, Tughliks, and Afghans of 
Dehli, p. 31; Kings of Jaunpur, M&lwd, Gujardt, and the 
Dakhin, etc., p. 48 ; Timurian sovereigns of Dehli, down to 
’Alamgir II., p. 68 ; Shdh ’Alam, p. 125 ; Muhammad Akbar 
II., p. 173 ; English in India, p. 200 ; Nawabs of Oudh, 
p. 263; Afghdns of Farrukhdbdd, p. 356; Rdjptits and Jats, 
p. 374 ; Hizdms of the Dakhin, Haidar ’AH, Tipti Sultan, etc., 
p. 407 ; Mahrattas, p. 437 ; Sikhs and Bundelas, p. 485. 

Size — Folio, containing 522 pages of 20 lines each. 

Although this volume was so lately composed, the author 
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seems to be again re-writing it, for in a letter with which he has 
favoured me, I find he is enlarging it, and has divided it into 
thirteen different Chapters. In his old age he seems to have 
preserved his literary energies unimpaired, and it is to be hoped 
that he has in the mean time studied to make himself better 
acquainted with matters of European politics and science, than 
he was when he indited his first edition. 

EXTRACT. 

Governor- General Marqiik Wellesley, 

This nobleman resembling Joseph in beauty and Suhrab in the 
field of battle, was lord of the country of generosity, and master 
of liberality and benevolence. The pen in writing his name 
turns to a sugar-cane in the hand of the conrposer, and the gale 
of the spring is rendered fragrant by his munificence. He re- 
ceived his instruction in England, from the brother of Lord 
Cornwallis. The laws of Hindustan were the chief object of 
his study. Some years before, he had been in the Dakhin, and 
rendered valuable services there. First, the French had acquired 
great power and influence in the country around Haidarabdd, an 
account of which shall be given in the chapter which contains a 
history of that city ; but this wise nobleman by his judicious 
measures expelled them thence in such a manner that they put 
down their arms, acknowledged their pusillanimity, and were 
driven out of the Xsafs (Nizam’s) State. Instead of a French, 
an English army was employed, and a handsome annual con- 
tribution of upwards of thirty lacs was fixed for its maintenance 
by the government of Haidardbdd. 

After this, the army which was stationed in Madras, at the 
very time that an expedition was setting out against Tipti Sultan 
the son of Haidar Ndik, espoused the interests of Tipu, such an 
enemy as the English never have had or will have to contend with 
in India. Wellesley, having settled affairs at Haidardbdd, went 
to Madras, collected the English forces, and having animated and 
encouraged the troops, who were quite .exhausted and dispirited, 
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on account of having been engaged in warfare for twelve or 
fourteen years, and having given them hopes of obtaining 
plunder, prepared them to sell their lives. He thus destroyed 
the Sultan, took possession of Seringapatam and its fort, and 
obtained plunder to the amount of krors of rupees ; among which 
there was a tent which was presented to the Nawab Wazir of 
Lucknow, and the like of which was never prepared even in that 
State. 

In short, he adorned the chair of governorship in 1798 a.d. 
Every one felt satisfied and consoled, because he appreciated 
merit, and was a master of wisdom and the pen. As the 
Honourable Company was greatly in debt, no one would take 
the government paper at four per cent., so in his time it was 
raised to twelve per cent. The army was largely augmented by 
new levies. In his time, too, orders were given to the English 
presses to print books relating to the Hindu religion, such as the 
Eaniayana, etc. The College of Fort William was founded, and 
every officer who landed from English ships in Hindustan was 
first taught in it the language of this country, and was admitted 
into the public service only after examination. 

Hext year the Governor- General demanded a contribution 
from the Nawab Wazir, and the territory which was possessed by 
him was divided equally between both the governments. Terri- 
tory to the value of one kror and thirty-five lacs of rupees, which 
afterwards increased to an annual revenue of two A-rors, was added 
to the possessions of the British Government. The copy of the 
treaty, with a full detail of it, will be given in the chapter on 
the Wazarat. 

After the acquisition of these two territories, viz. that of Tipii 
and that ceded by the Nawab Wazir, which extended from 
Allahabad up to Farrukhabad, the English prepared themselves 
for the Mahratta campaign, and in 1803 a.d. a battle was fought 
with Sindhia and Holkar, an account of which shall be given in 
the history of the Peshwas and the Dakhini chiefs. 

General Wellesley, the brother of the Governor- General, who 
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commanded the Dakhin army, defeated the Malirattas, and 
having placed Baji Rao Peshwa on the mamad., took a small 
portion of the territory of the Dakhiii and half of Gujarat for 
the British Government. Afterwards, the English defeated the 
Blionsla Mahrattas, and took some territory from them also. 
'!fhen they conquered the entire provinces of Dchli and il^gra, 
jind repulsed the French army wliich was in the pay of the 
Malirattas. Tlioy also gave a signal defeat to Har Ncith, the 
bondsman of Holkar, at Shah-Jahanabdd. 

General Gerard Lord Lake was appointed to command the 
army whicli was despatched towards the west. IIo achieved 
great conquests, an account of which lias been given above, in the 
general liistory of the Empire. Battles were also fought with 
Aiiur Khan, and a large tract of country fell into the hands of 
the English iu tlie districts of Ivalpi and Banda. Tho Govern- 
ment tlien regulated tlie allairs of tho King of DohU ; and an 
aiuuial sum of fifteen laca of riijieos was sanctioned for Ilis 
Majesty’s expenses. After this, they iiiado an arrangornent for 
the temple of Jagamiath, which is a celebrated Hindu place of 
worship and pilgrimage in the district of Orissa ; and assigned a 
small portion of the iiicoino dmived from it to the Brahmins and 
guardians of tho tomple. They proliibited the custom of drown- 
ing chihh’on at Gangasagar. 

In short, before tho arrival of this Govornor-Gonoral, the 
'Honourable Company's territory did not exceed seven krom of 
riipoos iu revenue ; but through the groat prosperity of tliis 
couqueriiig noble, it increased to such an extent tliat it yielded 
an annual revenue of about liftoon kron. 

The Ilogulation, according to which taJiHUddn wore alloWod to 
take oiie-tonth of the revenue realized through them roniained iu 
force for six years, and tho door.s of prosperity were opened upon 
tho face of tho world. Notwithstanding that for tho conquest of 
territory an expenditure of krorn of rupees is necessary, yet the 
Court of Directors would not open their eyes to the necessity. 
They still thought that, as of old, their servants might reside in 
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the country as merchants and aliens, without taking the whole of 
Hindustan into their grasp. They did not know that now, on 
every inch of land, enemies, who possessed large forces, such as 
the Mahrattas and the Pindarls, had arisen. They also did not 
do the Governor- General the justice to consider how much 
country he had conquered, and to what extent he had augmented 
the annual revenue of the Government. From want of in- 
formation, they reproached him for the enormous expenses he 
had incurred in his undertakings. In the same manner as they 
had treated Colonel Clive and Governor Hastings, they brought 
groundless accusations against this Governor- General also. Lord 
Moira in England persisted more than any one else in his oppo- 
sition. Consequently Lord Wellesley resigned the government 
and returned home. Lord Cornwallis was then a second time 
sent to Hindustan by the Court of Directors. He travelled as 
far as Ghdzipur, and then expired. In short, the Marquis 
governed with full authority for a period of ten entire years, 
having gained thousands of thanks and praises in Hindustan. 
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MIFTA'HU-T TAWA'RrKFI 

OF 

THOMAS WILLIAM BEALE. 

This Key of History is a work highly creditable to tho 
industry and ingenuity of tho compiler, Mr. Thomas William 
Beale, a dork in the ofFice of the Board of Revenue at A!gra. 

Ho has collected in this volume the many chronogranimatic 
dates relating to important events in Asia, and especially in India, 
ssincG tho introduction of tho Ilijra era. In these are included 
tlio exact year and date of tho births and deaths of Muhammadan 
kings, philosophers, aYid other eminent mon. He has extracted 
them from the most celebrated histories in which they are care- 
fully recorded, and ho has copied tho memorial inscriptions on 
tombs, mosques, gardens, tanks, forts and palaces. Ho has him- 
self, as have also his friends, composed several now ones, which 
are inserted in tho work. The Christian, Hindi, FasH, imhi 
and Jal^li eras are also occasionally given. 

Although, to a superficial observer, this mode of ^•ocording 
events may appear a veritable mataiotochnia, yet it is not with- 
out great use in any disputed point of chronology, for it does not 
admit of any errors, as in the case of numerals, since not only 
meaning, but in most instances rhyme and scansion, are required 
for a perfect comprehension of the dates. To them might we 
with justice transfer Joseph Scaliger’s address to the venerable 
Olympiads : Hail, ye guardians of time, ye vindicators of the 
truth of history, ye bridlers of the fanatical licence of chrono- 
logists ! 
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This kind of memoria technica was never in much use in 
Europe, although the Eoman system of notation admits of it. 
In ancient literature it seems to have been altogether unknown, 
and even in modern times, when, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the taste for anagrammatic trifling was so strong, it was 
seldom applied to this more useful purpose. 

The following instances will show to the European reader the 
use and application of a chronogram, by combining the numerical 
values attached to the capital letters according to the Roman 
system : — 

gloria lausque Deo saeCLorYM in saecVla sunto, 
but this is a very lame instance, as some letters, which have a 
value assigned to them, are omitted from the computation. 

A better example is to be found in the distich composed by 
Godart, on the birth of Louis XIV., in the year 1638, on a day 
wherein there happened to be a conjunction of the Eagle with 
the Lion'’s Heart : 

eXorlens DeLphIn aqVILse CorDIsqVe Leonis 

CongressY gaLLos spe LsetItlaqYe refeCIt. 

In the Persian system, which is called Jzmmal (Addition), the 
letters of the alphabet have a numerical value assigned to them, 
according to a particular scale styled Ahjad^ because the first 
four units are represented by that word ; a being equal to 1, 
h to 2, / to d to 4, The sentence which contains the date 
should always be significant : the consequence is, that awkward 
methods are sometimes resorted to in order to combine both sense 
and chronology. 

There are four principal modes of using the scale. 

1st. Mutlak, in which all the letters are requisite to the forma- 
tion of the date. There is an inferior kind of Mutlak^ in which 
only some of the letters of the text are used. 

2nd. Tdmkja-dakMli^ in which the numerical value of the 
letters used is less than the date required ; in which case we are 
told that some other word or letter will complete the date. 

3rd. Ta' miya-khdrij^ the contrary of th^ preceding, in which 
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the numerical value is excessive, and we are therefore told that 
we must deduct some word or letter. 

4th. TaiisM'k^ an acrostic, in which the initial or final letter 
of each verse composes the date. 

All these kinds are illustrated in various parts of this work, 
and we may suppose that, under the licence granted in the second 
and third instances, some of them are very ill-constructed. Many 
however, exhibit, to say the least, great inventive faculty. 

Take, for instance, the example at p. 309, where in thirty-one 
distichs the first line throughout represents the date of Akbar's 
accession, and the second line throughout represents the date of 
Jahangir's birth. Or take the following from p. 219 : 

irv ri‘ rt* 1 rv 

fr* c!v ctv fr* 

jAi ^ 

This quatrain represents the death of Babar in eight different 
ways ; each hemistich by itself represents the date : they there- 
fore give the date four times. The fifth is obtained by combining 
the unpointed letters of the first hemistich with the pointed 
letters of the second hemistich. The sixth, by taking the un- 
pointed letters of the second hemistich. The seventh, by taking 
the pointed letters of the second line, and the eighth, by combin- 
ing the unpointed letters of the second line. 

I have a chronogrammatical treatise in my possession which 
evinces even more labour than this. In it the events of Bengal 
in 1170 A.H. are related in prose, and each separate sentence 
gives the date of 1170, and the number of sentences amounts 
also to 1170. The narrative runs in so easy a flow that it would 
be difficult, without knowing it, to surmise that there was any- 
thing artificial about its construction. 

There are other works of a similar nature to this which have 
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been written in India, such as the Tdrikh-ndma^ and a few others 
with like names, but none so copious or so well arranged as this. 

The Miftdhu4 Tawdrikh was lithographed at iLgra in 1849. 
The outer margin very conveniently contains a column, in which 
is inserted each date in numerals, and in regular chronological 
succession. It possesses other advantages, besides giving the 
mere dates. It gives short notices of each Asiatic dynasty, 
and a brief account of each reign, as well as several biographical 
notices of distinguished individuals who have shone in the politics 
and literature of the Muhammadan world. 

The Miftdhiht Tawdrikh is divided into thirteen Sections, each 
representing a Century of the Hijra. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 ; First Century, p. 7 ; Second, p. 23 ; Third, p. 
31 ; Fourth, p. 41 ; Fifth, p. 46 ; Sixth, p. 64 ^ Seventh, p. 79 ; 
Eighth, p. 114 ; Ninth, p. 158 \ Tenth, p. 203 ; Eleventh, p. 
288 ; Twelfth, p. 429 ; Thirteenth, p. 542. 

Some of the most conspicuous Indian dynasties and reigns 
occur at the following pages : — Ghaznivide Dynasty, p. 51 ; 
Ghorian . Dynasty, p. 79; Timur, p. 159; Sultans of Mdlwd. 
p. 185; Sultans of the Dakhin, p. 190; Sultans of Gujardt, p. 
202 ; Babar, p. 215 ; Sher Shah, p, 226 ; Humdyun, p. 237 ; 
Akbar, p. 245 ; Jahangir, p. 308 ; Shdh- Jahdn, p. 344 ; Aurang- 
zeb, p. 394 ; Bahddur Shah, p.^446 ; Muhammad Shdh, p. 459 ; 
SMh’A'lam, p. 516; 

Size — Quarto, contah^g 609 pag^^f 25 lines each. 


END OF VOL. VIII. 
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Firoz Shdhi (of Izzu-d din), viii. 

8, 314, 377 

Biroz Shdhi (Shams-i Sir§.j), iii. 
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Crhdzdn, 

Ghdzdni, 


} iii' 0. 7, 


9 ; iv. 3 


viii. 40 


Ghiydsu-d din Ttighlik, viii. 2 
Guzida, ii. 430, 4*81 ; iii. 60 
jB[dJiz Abril, iv. 1 
Haidar Rdzi, vi. 574 
Haizam Ndbi, ii. 284, 285 
Haji Muhammad Kandahdri, vi. 
See H§,ji Muhammad. 
Hakimdn-i Hind, vi. 573 
Hakki, vi. 175 

Hazrat Saltanat ShVdri, iv. 4 
Henry, viii. 414 
Hind, ii. 1, 403; iv. 558 
Hindi (of Eustam ’Ali), iv. 200 ; 


Hind wa Sind, i. 131 

Hurndyun, iv. 213 ; v. 136 

Ibrdhimi, iv. 213 vi. 211, 216 

Ibrdhim Khdn, viii. 257 

Irddat Khdn, vii. 534 

Frich or Irij, v. 185 ; viii. 314 

Jahdngir~mma Salimi, vi. 251 

Jahdn Kushd (Juwaini), ii. 384 

Jahdn Kushdi (Hddir-ndma), 

viii. 99 


Janndhi, vi. 570 
Jiigal Kishwar, viii. 300 
Kdmil, ii. 244 
Kashmiri, viii. 377 
Khdfi Khdn, vii. 207 


Tdrikhu-l Khdn Jahdn Lodi, v. 67 
Mahmud Ghaznavi, viii. 2 

* Mahmiidi, ii. 525 ; iii. 236 ; viii. 

2, 41 

Mahmud Subuktig in (of ’tJnsuri), 

viii. 7, 314 

Majdiil, ii. 266 

• Mamdlik-i Hind, viii. 200 

Mandzilu-l Futuh, viii. 144 

Muhammad Shah, viii. 2 

Muhammad Shdhi, viii. 21, 70, 

103, 377 

Mas^iidi, ii. 53, 407 

Ma'sumi, i. 212 

Mirza Haidar, vi. 574 

Mubarak Shdhi, iv. 6 

Mufazzali, vii. 141 

Muhammadi, vi. 484 

Mulk-i Ashdm, vii. 199 

Mulla Muhammad Ghaznawi, ii. 

433. See Tawdrikh-i Mahmiidi 

Muliik-i "Ajam, ii. 157 

Muzaffari, viii. 316 ^ _ 

Ffddiru-z Zamdni, viii. 70 

ndma, viii. 443 

Hdsiri, ii. 53, 266, 284, 392, 430, 

507, 608, 611 

Hizdmi, v. 1, 177 *, vi. 197 

Fddshdhdn-i Hind, iv. 558 

Humdyun, iv. 558 

Bashidi, v. 127^ 

— Sadr-i Jahdn, vi. 572 ^ 

0 Sair-i Jahangir i, viii. 354 

Saldtin-i Afdghana, v. 1 

Saldtin-i Ghori, vi. 178 

Saldtin-i Hind, vi. 492 

Salim Shdhi, vi. 251, 256 

’ Shdh ^Alam, viii. 393 

. Shdh ^Alam Shdhi, viii. 377 

Shdh Alam Bahddur Shdh, vii. 

568 

Shahdbu-d din Ghorij viii. 2, 7 

Shahdbi, viii. 41 

Shahddat-i Farrukh Siyar, viii. 

232 

Shdh-Jahdni, viii. 377 

Shdh-Jahdni Bali-sdla, vii. 1 

Sher Shdh, viii. 314 

Sher- Shdhi, iv. 301 

Sind, i. 212 

Subuktigin, ii. 53 

SiiUdn Nizami, v. 177 

Tdhiri, i. 253 ; vi. 197 

Wassdf, iii. 24 

YaminL ii. 14, 58, 429, 435; iv 

188 

Zuibda, vi. 183 

Tarjuma-i Futuhdt, ii. 414 

Yamini, ii. 15 ; iv. 168 

Tarkhdn-ndma, i. 300 
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r Khdni, vi. 486 

mma-i Wdki^dt-i Jahdngiri^ vi. 392 
kydti Kisraviya, vi. 517 
zikdUi Rashidi, iii. 14, 20 
drikh-i Hukamd^ ii. 1 
— * JSumdyuni^ iv. 213 

— Mahmiidi, ii- 514, 519, 527, 529 
iycLtu-l Amsdr, iii. 24 

dra~i Anand Rdm MuJchliSj viii. 76 

— Chaghatdiy vi. 393; viii. 17 

— JDaulat Shdh^ ii. 561 

— JFukahdj viii. 26 

— Saldtin, vi. 178 

— Shu'ard^ viii. 26 

— Uimrd,iY. 295; viii. 192 
— r< JFdJcVdt^ v. 136 ; vi. H7 
i-i Sikandari^ iv. 45 1 

lir, iii.. 389 

iir-ndma, viii. 164, 377 

faUi Aklar S/idhi, iv. SOI, 303 ; 

ii. 314 

— Kirdm, i. 327 

— Mugdhidhi, viii. 406 

— Muminin^ vi. 480 

— Saldtin^ vi. 230, 466 

— sighaVy iii. 534 
ak-i Bdhariy iv. 218 

— Jahdngiriy vi. 251, 256, 276 

— Timiiriy iii. 389 
: — < ' TJmariy iii. 573 

rko Singh, viii. 374 

suri, iv. 189, 515; viii. 7, 314, 377 

lu-t Tihhy viii. 161 

3i, ii. 14, 429; iv. 188 

hnu Rardnay viii. 377 

kdi Ni^amat Klidriy vii. 200 
kf-ndmay iii. 382 
ki'dt~i Akharly vi. 9 


Wdki*di~i Azfariy viii. 234 

Bdhariy iv. 218 ; vi. 315 

Jahangir iy vi. 252, 276, 360 

Mushtdkiy . 534 

Shaikh Raiziy vi. 116 

W6.kidl, i. 114 
Wdmik 0 '' Azrdy iv. 189 
WStrid, viii. 21 
"Wassaf, ii. 451 ; iii. 24 
Wastu-l JSaydty iii. 525, 534 
JFikdya'-i Asad Bogy vi. 150 

Yddgdr-i BaJidduriy viii. 417 
Xahya bin Ahmad, iv. 6 

’Abdu-1 Latif, iv. 293 

Y5,kOt, i. 95 
^azdi, iii. 478 

ZdduA Mutakiyiny vi. 491 
Zafar-ndmay iii. 390, 478; iv. 91 ; viii, 
26, 132 

Zahir Dehlawi, vi. 488 
Zainu-l Akhldr y ii. 432; iv. 557 
Zakariya al Kazwini, i. 94 
Zakhiratu-l Khatodrihiy v. 178 
Zakliira Khwdrism Shdhi, vi. 417 
Zia’n-d din Bami, iii. 93, 316 
Zikr~i Khardbi Bchliy iii. 317 

MuliilCy vi. 179, 484, 492 

Zinatu-l MajdliSy ii. 197, 506 

Tawdrikhy vii. 166 

Zuhdatu-l AkhlaVy viii. 374 

Akhbdrdiy viii. 70 

Ghardiby viii. 432-4 

Tawdrikh (Abdu-1 Karim), viii. 

199 

(Ghuiam BCisft), yiii. 202 

(JaraCilu-d din), iii. 61 

Baisanghdri (HCiflz Abru) , 

iv, 1 ; vi. 183 

(Nuru-1 Hakk), vi. 182. 
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Ab'bfisin (K), vi. 313 
Abhabudi, i. 55 
Abhil (Abd), iii. 256 
Abiria, i. 507 
Ab-i siydb (It), iv. 37, 64 
Ab-kand, iv. 247 
AbkasMda (R), i. 238 
Abrdsa, i. 450 
Abri, i. 34 
AbrOn, i. 15 
Absin, vi. 225 
Abii, ii. 230, 355 
Abdbar,ii.350; iii.260,272 
Acesiiics, i. 514 
Aclild^ar, vii. 53 
Adanipur, v. 614 
Adashtiin, i. 64 
Aden, viii. 389 
Adhoni,vii.336. 5'6^‘Adoni 
’AdilCibfid Pardin, viii. 390 
’ Adil ShdMKokau, vii.345 
Adinapdr, i. 47 
Adoiii, vi. 230, vii. 366, 634 
Afglikti, iv. 163 
Afghduistdn, ii. 408, 422, 
457 

AfghCtnpdr, iii. 174, 235, 
528 

Afghdnsbdla, ii. 114 
Agd-malial, v. 397 
Agham, i. 362, 502 

Kot, i. 362 

Lolidna, i. 362 

Agharkbkd, vii. 229 
Agbusbta, i. 87 
Agra, iv. 205,256,257,263, 
319,368,450,524; V.93, 
99, 203, 295, 491,490; 
vii. 482, 483 ; viii. 228 
Agrinagara, i. 393 
Agrolia, iii. 245 
Agrowall, iii. 300 
Ahaii, i. 229 
Abangaran, ii. 285 
Abar, i.62; iv. 47, 82; v. 
506 


attentiofi to the additions md corrections at the end. 


Ahirwdrd, viii. 58 
AhmadCibdd, iii. 248; v. 
193, 196, 197, 342, 405, 
431; vi. 353, 358; vii. 
454, 527 pass. 

(in Panj^b), ii. 440 

Abraadnogar, v. 360, 441 ; 

vi. 70,99,144,205, 241, 
247, 323,380, 415,434, 
437; vii. 58 

Ahmad Shhhb viii. 145 
AhsanCibhd, vii. 534 ; viii. 
16 

Ahrdni, iii. 428, 492 
Ahd (U), V. 325 
Ahuiiat, vii. 53 
Ahwhz, i. 440 
Aibak, v. 230 
Ail, i. 83 
Ailam, vii. 17 
Aink, i. 16 
'Ain-zarba, ii. 248 
* 'Aisi, V. 429 
Ajkj, i. 63 
’Ajam, ii. 237 
Ajmir, ii. 213, 214, 225, 
V. 274, 283; vi.21, 347; 

vii. 139, 241 ; viii. 62 

(in SiwAlik), v. 497 

Ajodh, i. 56 

Ajodhan, ii. 630 ; iii. 421, 
487, 530; iv. 29; v.336, 
561 

Ajtahhd, i. 207 
Ajudhya, ii. 630, 531 
Ak, V. 397 

Akarand Bakar,ii. 396,654 
AkbarCibhd, viii. 275, 363, 
366 

Akbar-nagar, v. 180 ; vi. 

391,408-9,416; vii. 250 
Akbar-pdr, vii. 18, 218, 
451, 472 

Akbbndr, viii. 94 
Akbbr, v. 445 
Akbirinpdr, vi. 229 


Akblbt, viii. 3l 
Akldj, vii. 340 
Ak-mabbl, v. 397 
Al, V. 200.; viii. 160 
Alaghkbni, iii. 300 
Alab-amdt, ii. 574 
Alabwbr (Ldhore), i. 116; 
ii. 414 

Alabwbz, ii. 414 
Alakbnandfi, i. 50 
'Alamgir-nagar, vii. 144, 
275 

Alain lit, ii. 674 
^Alang, vii. 10, 11, 35 
Al Pailainbn, i. 123, 126, 
442 


Al Baizb, i. 119, 128, 448. 
Baizfi 

Albari, ii. 320, 360 
AlDuur, ); 14 
Alddr (Al 
Alexandria, i. 365 
Alhfibi, iv, 630 
AH, V. 290 


’Alijfm (R), i. 501 
'AH Musjicl,vi, 314 ; viii. 77 
’Aliputra, i. 323 
Aliya, vi. 126 
' Alka, vii. 57 
Al Kbardi, i. 81 
Allfd 1 (lb bd, vi . 4 1 1 ; vii . 2 7 3 , 
486; viii. 182,229, 40<S 
♦AUahbpdr (AlbanpCirP), 
v. 91 

Allab-baiKl, i. 403 
Al Mabfdza, i. 126 
Aloda, vi. 296 
Alola, viii. 116, 119 
Alor, i. 14, 23, 27, 37, 48, 
79, 138, 152, 188, 192, 
193,256, 311, 363, 455 
Al Rur, i. 23, 27, 28, 30, 
37, 122, 128. See Alor 
AlrCir (R), i. 448 
Alsakb, i. 122, 203 
Al Usaifbn, i. 129, 451 
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Alwar, iv. 61, 273, 274; 

V. 139, 203, 329; vi. 21 
Amak, i. 64 
Am§.ii&.b§,d, vi. 337 
Amardi, vi. 311 
Amarkot, v. 212 ; viii. 97. 

See ’Umarkot 
Amarpur, i. 251 
Amartali, v. 440 
Amardn, v. 444 
Amba^hat, vii. 370 
Anibaiog^i, vii. 16 
Amb§la, iv. 249, 441, 486, 
488 

Amb^r, ii. 577 
’Ambar-Kot, vii. 38 
Ambarpiir, v. 463 
Amber, v. 406 ; vi. 318, 
386; vii. 188,483 ; viii. 
44, 343 

AmetM, ii. 534, 549 
Ambal, i. 27, 363 
Amrawat, ii. 325 
Amroba,iii, 106, 198,554; 
iv. 68; V. 505, 507 ; viii. 
332 

Amul, ii. 137 
*Ana, i. 13 
’Ankb, i. 13 
Anapa, i. 511 
An^-s^gar, vi. 387 ; vii. 
299 

Anb^ir, i. 420 
Andar&.b, v. 223, 232. 

Al&o Indar-S-b 
Andarfibab, iv. 237 
AndardCin, v. 53 
AndarO, iv. 75 
Aiidhawali, iii. 303 
Andhra, i. 16 
Andkhod, ii. 233,302,577, 
vii. 79 

* Andol (Erandol), vii. 16 • 
Andrun (Andarduii),v. 46 
And war, iv. 61 
Anhalwhra, i. 61, 355 ; ii. 

469. See Nahlwhra 
AnhhiA (R), ii. 247 
Anj, i. 109 
Aujan-dudh, vii. 17 
Anjar^ii, vii. 53 
Anjat, i. 52 
Anjil, iv. 106 
Anki, vii. 57 
Ankot, vi. 389 
An Makinda, iii. 80 
Aimari, i. 27, 30, 34, 37, 
39, 384 

Antarbed, viii, 262, 268, 
270 


Antari, vi. 107 
Antri, iv. 500 
Anupnagar, viii. 170 
AnOpshahr, viii. 147, 347 
AnuptalAo, v. 554 
Anwala, iv. 47, 50 ; viii. 

178, 182, 303, 306 
Arab, v. 399 
Arhil, r. 94 
Arak Tirat, i. 55 
Aral (R), 448, 450 
ArAman, iv. 8 
Arangal, iii. 80, 189, 201, 
231,233,245,558. Also 
AVarangal 
Aratbur, i. 62 
Aravalli, i. 523 ; ii. 355 ; 
V. 397 

’Ajrbang, vii. 80 
Arcot, viii. 369, 391 
Ardabil, v. 219 
Ardal (Arwal ?), iv. 454 
Argbandab (K), i. 241 
’Arikanna, iii. 50 
Arkkt, viii. 391 
Armbbel, i. 29, 34, 38, 
151, 364 

Arm^ll, \ i. 34, 77, 80, 
Armbjdl,) 119 
Arman, i. 72 
ArmCin, i. 15 
AiTa, iv. 283 
Arracan, vii. 254, 257, 304 
Ar Rukbaj, i. 23. See 
Rukbaj 

ArO, i. 71 ; iv. 19 
ArObar, iv. 40, 51 
ArOr, i. 61 
Arzalbn, i. 92 
As’ad-nagar, vii. 383 
Asadpur, viii. 306 • 

^Asabubar, iv. 38 
Asalkaiida, i. 365 
Asam, vii. 144, 264, 267 
Asandi, iii. 494. See As- 
pandi 

Asbr, iii. 450, 505 
Asbwal, i. 66, 87, 357 ; 

iii. 260; iv. 39; v. 198 
Asfaka, i. 34, 77, 81 
Asfabid, iv. 168 
Asgbafa, i. 29 
Asbabbr, i. 1 39, 143 
Asbak, ii. 284 
Asbam, vii. 65, 264, 267 
’Asbikan bazbr, ii. 75, 97 
Asbkandra, i. 104 
Asb Sbarkf,i. 125, 441,447 
Asbta, vii. 47, 60. 

Asbti, vii. 52 ' 


Asi,i.58,o9,394 ; ii.%^l)’d 
Asi (R), V. 98 ^ 

Asir, V. 275, 403, 406; vi, 
97, 135,388; vii. 58,490 
’Askalau, viii. 31 
'Askaland,i. 104, 138,141, 
203, 365, 469, 520 
’Askaland U'sa,i. 365, 520 
Askalandra, i. 365 
’Askbn, i. 16 
Asnbnd, i. 91 
Asni, ii. 222, 458 
Asokpiir, ii. 549 
Aspandi, iii. 431, 494 
Assai Gbat, i. 394 
Assam, vii. 65, 264, 267 
Astprbbbd, vi. 207, 564 
Astor, i. 46 
Asur, i. 58 
Asura, i. 46 
Asursbn, i. 77 
Aswbn, iii. 420, 487 
AtaipOr, viii. 118 
Atak, V. 386, 443, 457 ; 

vi. 312,313,428 ; viii. 80 
Atak (R), iv. 525.; viii. 
80, 92, 95 

Atak -Benares, V. 386, 423, 
443; vi. 312, 370, 
Atak-Katak, v. 443 
Atal, i. 388 
’Atba, i. 204 
Ater, viii. 53 
Atrar, iii. 394 
Atrdsb, i. 87, 91 
Atri, i. 77, 79 
Atroli, iv. 63, 64 
Attals (R), vi. 313 
Attock. See Atak 
Anbbsb-darra, vii. 16 
Anbkin, i. 77, 85 
Andar, i. 48 
Andb (Ondh), i. 338 
Angbasbt, i. 92 
Aiindbar, i. 160, 3S7 
Aurangabbd, v. 627 ; vii. 
130, 180,256,305,310, 
451,472; viii. 66 

(Panjab), viii. 95, 

115, 166 
Anrkbn, i. 52 
Avantipura, vi. 457 
’Awair, i. 77 
*Awantgbar, v. 100, 104 
’Awarb, i. 178 
Awesar, v. 504 
Ayodhya, ii. 549 ; viii. 420 
Aydbpdr, v. 514 
Ayud, V. 561 
Az^idpur, iii. 297, 298 
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'Azam, Yiii. 160 
'Azamptir, y. 316, 355 ; 
Yi. 123 

A’zam-t5.r-^, Yii. 368 
Azarb^ij §.n, ii. 577 ; iii. 444 
Azdii, Yi. 377 
'Azfm^bad, Yiii. 128, 130 
'Azim^Lb-^d Patna, Yiii. 228 

(Tirauri), ii. 295 

Azra, iv. 205 
Azur, iii. 444 


!B5bal, Yii. 256 
Baband, i. 30 
Babar-Kbana, i. 63 
Babarluka, i. 316 
Bbbul, ii. 334 
Bbbu-l Abw5.b, i. 500 
Baccanore, Iy. 514 
Bach Pahhri, viii. 217 
Bachiina, y. 356 
B§.d, Y. 422 
Bhdah, iii. 622 
Badakhsh^n, i. 63; y. 223, 
448, 455 ; Yii. 70, 77 
Bhdal-garh, y, 13, 257, 


486, 491 
B5dali, Yui. 320 
Bad«diin, ii. 232, 297, 301, 
322, 355 ; iii. 36, 106 ; 
iv. 87, 456 ; y. 86, 500 
Bhdb^j, Y. 233 
Badban, i. 403 
Bhdghis, Yi. 564, 565 
B§idham, iy. 47 
Badhanor, Yii. 189 
Badhnor, iY. 40 
Bhdib, iii. 172, 622 
Badin, i. 250 ; Yiii. 92 
Bhdra (R), i. 385 
Badrkot, ) ... 

Badrakot, } “• 

Baghr, i. 446 : ii. 218, 467 
BhgbL, i. 386 
Bagh-i J On, ii. 237 
Bhghara, i. 22 


Bhghbhn, i. 307 
Baghdad, i. 420 
Bhghpat, iii. 505, 621; 

Yiii. 149, 171 
BaghrO, ii. 182 
BaghrOr, i. 122, 163 
Baf^lhna, Yi. 70; Yii. 10, 
65, 307, 309, 463 
Baglhna, (near Ganges), 
iii. 538 
Bah, i. 29, 34 

(R), ii. 41 

Bahadur-garh, Yii. 337, 
372, 383 


BabkdurKhhnpOr, vii.106 
Bahhdnrpur, Yii. 215, 306 
Bahalmir, i. 296 
Bahaltiir, i. 387 
Bahar (R), i. 104 
Baharimad, i. 126, 442 
BahOrpnr, iii. 134, 145 
Bah§.til (R), i. 22 
Bahhwalpur, ii. 439 
BabitnrOr, i. 52 
*Bahira, v. 408 
BahitlOr, i. 162, 387 
Bahkhla, iY. 308 
Bahia, i. 387 
BahlaYfhl, iii. 221 
Bahlun, vi. 382 
Bahmana, i. 369 
Bahmhnhbhd, i. 106. See 
Brhhmhnhbhd 
Bahmami, i. 369 
Bahmanu Mansura, i. 61 
Bahmanwh, i. 189, 369 
^Bahra, liii. 463, 513; 
♦Bahrah, f iv. 230, 232, 
234 ;y. 206, 314 
BahrMch, ii. 344, 346, 374, 
534, 536; hi. 249; iv. 
368 ; 7. 89; vi. 187 
Bahraj, i. 158, 191, 425; 
Bahrhj, vi. 552 [ii. 397 , 
Bahrhmpur, i. 224, 342 
BahrawOn, ii. 295 
Bahrhwar, i. 191 
Bahrein, i. 69, 422 ; iii. 33 
Bahria, i. 339 
*Bahrkunda, iv. 357. See 
Nahrknnda 

Bahruch, 1 i. 49, 61, 66. 
BahrOj, / See Broach 
Bahru-i Akhzar, iv. 4 

^ Hamran, ii. 246 

r- ICiijOn, i. 45 

Khazar, i. 45 

BahrOr, i. 174 
BahOji (R), iii. 79 
Baikand, i. 463 
♦Bhil (Phil), iv. 49, 52 • 
Bhila, iii. 469 
Bailamhn (Al), i. 123, 126, 
442 

Bhin-whh, i, 189, 369 
Bairam Kala, vi. 435 
Bairampdri, vii. 346 
Bairkt, i. 59, 393, 395 
Bait, i. 166, 167 
Baiz§i,i. 385,465, 482. See 
Al Baizk 

(near ShirOz), ii. 252 

Bajnur, iv. 230, 258 ; v. 
450;456,467;vi.80,568 


Bajhora, v. 386 
Ba-jhina, iv. 50 
Bajrhn, i. 243 
Ba,jrhpur, vi. 74 
BajOna, v. 370 
BajwCtra, iv. 51, 308, 390, 
552 ; V. 488 ; viii. 167 
Baka, i. 66 

Bakaihn, ii. 398, 480 ; v. 
227 

Bakan (R), i. 53 
Bakar, i. 15 ; ii. 9, v. 33S, 
384. See Bhakar 
Bakarhh, ii. 274 
Bakarnhchak, viii. 92 
Bakhar, V.206. Bhakar 
Bakhshinda-bakhsh, vii. 
373, 382-3 

Bakhthwar-nagar, vii. 150 
Bakhthwar-pdr, vii. 150 
^BakihUm, iv. 240 
Baknhri, iv. 19 
Bhknhr, iv. 124, 514 
Bakra, vi. 53 
Bakrhla, vi. 308 
BakrampOr, vi. 106, 109 
Bakri, iii. 513 
Bakrubar, i. 52 
Baksar, iv. 370 ; y. 89 ; 

viii. 182, 217 
Baksar Chhetra, v. 92 
BCikd, Y. 554 
BhUi, ii. 164 
Balkdar, i. 52 
BfiUidast, iii. 309 
Bala-ghkt, vi. 323, 377, 
416, 434; vii. 7, 12, 
24, 58 

BhUighatrak, hi. 540 
BaUihhr, i. 158 
Balhla, h. 394, 396-7; 

553, 563, 564 
Balamgarh, viii. 156,265, 
Balan (R), i. 50 [360 

BhUipdr, vi. 343, 377; 
vii. 498-9 

BaUi-rhm, h. 358; iv. 26 
Balhwarda, i. 62 
Bfil&.zi, ii. 250 
Balbak, i. 87, 89 
Balbhtind (R.), v. 379 
Balbhn, i. 15 
Balhhr, i. 158, 397 
Balinht-jogijiv. 240. Also 
BCilnht 

Bhlishna, v. 363 
Balkana, vi. 67 
Balkh, i. 49, 419 ; ii. 13-5, 
141,268 ;iv. 159 ;v.227, 
230 ; vi. 564; vii. 70, 77 
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Ballabhipura, i. 354 
Ballari, i. 27, 34, 37, 39, 
384 

Balhu, iv. 309 
Bally 5,d, i. 522 
B&.lmer, i. 359 
Balnat, ii. 450-1 ; iv. 176; 
Y. 114 

Bali]5,tli Jogi, iv. 415, 419 
Balni, vii. 24 
BSilpur, vi. 98 
Balrawan, ii. 281 
BaltistCin, ii. 576 
Baluj, i. 417 
Balun^L, ii. 542 
Balwar, ii, 351 
Balwi, i. 27 
Balzf, i. 34 
Bambarw^, i. 340 
Bambas (R), iii. 79 
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Deo 'Rinkf vi. 347 
Deptir, ii. 274 
Der§., V. 560, 561 
Derabend, v, 561 
Dera Tsma’i! Khan,iv. 496 
Deraj ^t, viii. 92 
Der^ipur, v. 163, 559 
Desoba, vi. 129 
Desiib, iv. 548 
Dewal, ii. 294, 302, 303, 
326, 398, 555 ; vi. 265, 
270. Also Debal 
Dewalgbnw, vi, 395, 408, 
418; vii. 11 
Dew^li, ii. 362 
Dewal Sindy, i. 375 
Dewati-mbjbri, vi, 21 
Db5dar, vii. 244 
Dhak, i. 344, 486 
DhJil, i. 58 

Dhalila, i. 174, 176, 189 
Dbamai, iii. 153 
Dhamak, vi. 308-9 
Dhamek, ii. 235 
Dbamras, vii. 106 
Dbamri, vi. 522 
Dhamtaur (or Dhantdr), v. 

457 ; vi. 368, 370 
Dbbmunf, vii. 47, 48 
Dbbndhar, vii. 244 
Dhandhera, iv. 552 
Dhangan, iv. 520, 521 
Dbaniur, i. 61 
Dhankot, v. 488 
Dhanni, vi. 368 
Dbbr, i. 59, 60, 356 ; iii. 
175, 203,251, 252; iv. 
37, 41, 49, 60 ; vi. 135 ; 
vii. 218 

Dbarab, vii. 53 
Db§jbgar, vii. 41 
Db§.r5.gir, iii. 252, 258, 261 
Db&.r^ja, i. 378 
Dbarampdr, vii. 18 
Dbarmpur, vi. 75 
Dbaran-gbnw, vii. 16, 305, 
307 

Db^rbsiydn, vii. 55 
Dbarpdr, v. 385 ; vi. 86 
DMrdr, vii. 12, 20, 278 
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Dhat, i. 489 
Dbatratli, iv. 43 
Dbauli-ghati, v. 402 
Dbawar, vii. 244 
Dboliya, vii. 10 
Dbolpur, iv. 39 ; vii. 9, 
220. Also Dbiilpdr 
Dbor (R), vi. 368 
Dbdd, vii. 213 
Dbddbat, viii. 290 
Dbdlak, i. 51 
Dhulpdr, iv. 465 ; v. 97, 
99, 100,294. toDbol- 
pdr 

Dbbpamti, v. 88 
Dbdr Samundar, iii. 87, 
88, 90 

Dbiiri, i. 339 
Dbyr, vi. 457 
Dibal Kangarb, i. 370 
Dibblpdr, iii. 420, 487 ; 
iv. 8, 76. See also 
Dipblptir 

Dig, viii. 54, 208, 213, 
225, 227, 228, 283, 353, 
366, 370 

Dib Afgbbnbn, v. 225 
Dibbybt, i. 145 
Dibbbri, vi. 97 
Dibdawbl, iv. 415 
Dib-fattaii, i. 68 
Dibmiri, v. 254 
Dibdi, iii. 253-6 
Diktiir, iii. 401 
Dinbrkotab, ii. 139 
Din-kasbri, v. 385 
Dinkot, V. 234 
Dinpanbhjiv. 498,499 ; v. 

124; viii. 11 
Din Or, iv. 199 
Dipblpur, iii. 109, 121, 
191. See also Deobal- 
pbr and Dipblpiir 
Dipblpdr (in Malwa), v. 

403; vii. 19 
DipOr, iv. 199 
Dirak, i. 265, 403 
Dirandi, vii. 355 
Diruna, i. 47 
Disa, V. 342, 363 
Disbwa, v. 254 
Did, V. 193 ; vi. 14, 18:; 

viii. 387, 389 
Dfwab-Maball, iv. 96 
Diwarbwal, v. 211 
Dodairee, vii. 355 
Dobud, vii. 213 
Domni, V. 376 
Dorbba, vii. 395 
^Dublbban, iii. 357 


Dudbai, vii. 56 
Dddberi, ^di. 355 
Dndbi, i. 59 
Dudna (R), vii. 17 
Ddgar, iii. 562 
Dnbbli, iv. 29 
Dukam, i. 56 
Ddkampbr, i. 56 
Ddlaka, i. 87 ; v. 353, 
369, 405, 431, 444, 445 
Dulka, i. 357 
Ddli, V. 99 

Ddn, iv. 244, 247 ; vii. 

105, 106, 107 
Dunbra, vi. 54 
Dundberi, vii. 355 
Dundoore, vii. 355 
Ddngarpdr, v. 402 ; vi. 42 
Dniini, ii. 451 
Dur, i. 55, 77, 79. See 
Alor 

Durbela, i. 247, 276, 325 
Durdasbt, v. 223 
Ddr Samun, iii. 49. See 
Dbdr Samundar 
Diird Samunddr, i. 73 
Ddshbb, i. 23 
Dwbra Samudra, i. 73 
Dwbrka, iv. 533 ; v. 438 
Dyamau, i. 62 

EHcbpur, iii. 149 ; v. 442; 

vi. 85 ; vii. 58 
Ell ora, vii. 189 
*Eraiidol {cot'r.for Andol) 
Etawa, iv. 26, 40 ; viii. 

310, 350 ; 409 
Eutbymedia, i. 529 


Fabalfabra, 

Fabalfabdb, ^ i. 29, 34, 81 
Fablafabra, ) 

Fabra,]*, i. 81 

Faizbbbd,vii. 79; viii. 176 
Fa,] Hanisbr, ii. 285 
Fbkanbr,\. .q 
F akndr, i 

Falaili (R),i. 370, 373,399 
Fblid, i. 34 
Falkanifn, i. 77 
Falta, viii. 325 
Fambal, i. 27, 28, 34, 38, 
363, 522 

Fandar'bna, 1 . . 

Fandaraini P- 
Fandarina, ) 

Farbh, vii. 87 
Fards-dbnga,viii.l27, 327, 
383 

Fardbn, i. 77, 81, 84 
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Eard^piir, vii. 307, 498 
Eargli^S.11, iii. 264 
Pargli&.iia, i. 429 ; iv. 219 
EaridSib^id, yi. 295 ; vii. 

510 ; viii. 156, 212 
EaTidpTir, viii. 311 
Ekriy&b, ii. 141, 142, 576 
Eatj^n, i. 123 
Earkbunda-buiiy&.d, vii. 
527 

Earo-dast, iii. 309 
Earra, v. 56, 242 
Earra (E), ii. 579 
Earrab, ii. 576 
Earrukiikbbd, viii. 48, 118, 
213, 303, 311 
Ears, i. 33 
Earsbkwar, ii. 294 
Farwan, i. 47 
Earzan, i. 34 
Fas-ci, i. 421 
Fatan, iii. 550 
Fath&.bad, iii. 283, 285, 
300, 354, 428; iv. 42, 
199; vi. 45, 67, 77 
Eatb-bbgb, i. 250, 251, 
321 

Eatb Kbkn, i. 250 ; iii. 354 
Eatbpdr, ii. 458 ; iv. 40, 
.62, 398 ; v. 279, 332, 
334, 354, 356, 499; vii. 
532 

Fatbpdr Sabina, v. 381 

Sikri, iv. 481; v. 

332, 334 
Fattan, i. 69 
Fersbbwar, ii. 391 
Firabiiz, i. 77, 80, 84 
Eiranj, i. 5, 25 
Eirbsb-dbnga, viii. 127. 

See Earbs-d^nga 
Eiroz, i. 467 

Eirozbbbd, iii. 302, 316, 
343,354, 433, 448,495, 
505; iv. 21, 32; vi. 
185, 225; vii. 350, 351; 
viii. 11 

(near A' »ra), viii. 53 

(nearBij iip'ur),viii. 

54 

(Pandwa), iii. 298 

Hbrni Kbira, iii. 

Eh'ozah, iii. 491 [354 

Eiroz -garb, iv. 494 

Koh, ii. 281, 286, 

292, 293, 295, 318 
Firozpur, iv. 12, 14, 484; 
vi. 229 

(Jbarka), iv. 484 ; 

V. 36 


Eiroz Sbbb, viii. 138 
Fitan, iii. 32 
Fdsbanj, iv. 167 
Fusbbr, i. 47 

Gaddi, i. 299 • 

Gbgri, i. 243, 247 
Gbgriin, iv. 392 ; v. 169, 
271, 325 ; vi. 559 ; viii. 
57 

Gabrbwali, v. 291 
Gapi, i. 507 
Gajnipdr, i. 507 
Gakbar country, v. 278 
Gblewbr, ii. 227 
Gblibr, iv. 280 
Gblna, vii. 35, 463 
Gambaz, i. 243 
Ganaur, v. 27 
Gandak (E), iv. 546; v. 

377 ; vi. 44, 49 
Gan dal, i. 342 
Gandbva, i. 166, 385, 386 
Gandgarb, vi. 368 
Gandbbra, i. 48, 445 ; vi. 
537 

Gandiri, vii. 290 
Gang, ii. 123 ; iv. 61 
Gangb (E), i. 49, 50 
Ganges (E), iv. 5; vi. 45, 
78 

Gang (Godbvari) (E), vi. 
95, 102 

Gangadbspdr, V. 376 
Gang-dwbr, i. 54 
Gangbpiir, viii. 304 
Gangb-Sbgar, i. 49, 56 
Gangb Sbyar, i. 49 
Gangatori, ii. 315 
*Gangut {cor. of Kinktita) 
Ganjbva, i. 238, 309 
Ganjgarb, vi. 368 
Gbo-gbbt, vii. 561 
Gbra (E), v. 355 
Garaj, vi. 368 
Garaunda, v. 28 
Gardbbbd, vi. 353 
Garba, V. 169, 297, 420; 

vi. 30, 117; vii. 47 
Garba-katanka, v. 288 ; 

vi. 30, 117 
Garb-gajni, i. 507 
Garbi, v. 110, 200, 381, 
397,416,418; vi. 19,41, 
44, 53, 67, 326 
Garb Muktesar, v. 207 ; 

viii. 44, 221 
Garb-pattf, viii. 44 
Garjbbk, iv. 390 
Garmsil, iv. 221 


Garmsir, i. 306 ; ii. 278, 
286, 293, 576; iv. 201, 
vii. 361 

Garra (E), viii. 47 
Garra-Kantak, v. 12. See 
Garba-Katanka 
Gati, i. 62 

Gaur, iv. 333, 356, 359, 
364, 367, 512 ; v. 390, 
394 ; vi. 553 

(on Cbambal), v. 

100 

Gawil, vii. 58 
Gbwin, iii. 303 
Geh, i. 29 ^ 

Gbbgra (E), iii. 529 
Gbbna, i. 34 
Gbanab, i. 13 
Gbanjara, ii. 176 
Gbaniir, iii. 121 
Gbara, i. 501 
Gbbra (E), i. 314 
Gbbrb (E),i. 399 
Gbar-gbnw, vii. 266 
Gbargbn, vi. 559 
Gbari,iv. 356,365,367,421 
Gbarjistbn, ii. 281, 286 
Gbarju-s Sbar, ii. 576 
Gbarkol, vi. 136 
Gbarri, iv. 421 
Gbarsbin, iv. 231 ^ 
Gbarwarand (E), i. 47 
Gbbts, iii. 86 
Gbbti Haldeo, y. 398, 
Gbatilbjaura, iii. 149, 150 
Gbati-sbkdn, iii. 2.16, 269 
Gbbt-karji, vi. 17 
Gbaus-kada, viii. 253 
Gbbzat, ii. 491 
Gbbzipdr, iv. 266, 283 ; 
V. 105, 306, 376; vi; 
55 ; viii. 341, 369, 440 
Gbbzfu-d din nagar, viii. 
149 

Gbazna, ) i.23,63; ii.ll4, 
Gbazni, 5 229,267,280, 
Gbazniii, ) 288,291,388, 
399; V. 207, 233, 234 
Gbaztik, iii. 400 
Gbiybspdr, iii. 148 ; v. 380 
Gbizbr, iv. 106 
Gbizri, i. 501 
Gbolgbbt, viii. 379 
Gbor,i.303; ii. Ill, 195, 
259, 282, 284, 285, 449, 
577; iv. 174, 518; vi. 
Gbora, iv. 463 [564 

Gborb-gbat, v. 384, 390 ; 

vi, 45, 66, 68, 71, 72 ; 

vii. 144 
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Ghorband, i. 47 ; ii. 455 ; 
V. 224, 225, 228, 425 ; 
yii. 81 

Ghorband (R), v. 225, 310 
Ghori, Y. 227, 228; vii. 
80 

Ghorist^n, ii. 576 
Ghorkhatri, vi. 314 
*Glior-nadi {cor. of Kbor- 
andi) 

Ghiimti, i. 444 
Ghilrak, i. 47 ; ii. 449 
GTidr-gS.nw, iii. 87 
G]mrjist&-TL, ii. 136, 576; 

iii. 65 ; iv. 175 ; vi. 564 
Gb^izak, ii. 436, 449 
*Gidlior {cor. o/Kidhtir), 
Y. 381 

Gilan, ii. 285, 576; y. 
524 

Gil^it, i. 46 : ii. 407, 576 
Gii^hS-k Nindiina, y. 114 
Gisri (R), i. 399 
Goa, Yi. 42, 57, 85, 331 ; 

Yii. 345 ; Yiii. 385, 388 
God&-vari (R), i. 60 ; iii. 
88 

Godh, Yiii. 289 
Goga, vi. 331, 354; viii. 
387 

Gogandab, y. 398 See 
Xokanda 

Gogar (R), iv. 280 
Gogoonda, y. 398 
Gogra, iv. 283 
Gob, vi. 331 

Gobad, Yiii. 53, 289, 296, 
364 

Gola, iv. 384 
Golgot, viii. 379 
GolitbKib, V. 348 
Golkonda, vi. 412 ;• vii. 
• 49, 109, 139, 320, 336 
Gomati (R), i. 49 
Gonda, ii. 449 
Gondal {also Kondal), iii. 
264; Y. 438 

^Gondhbna (Kandtina), 
vii. 59 

Goiidw&.Tia, iv. 402 ; vi. 

30, 233, 550; Yii. 10, 50 
Gopalgir (garb), iii. 104 
Gopkmau, viii. 391 
♦Gorakbpdr, i. 56; iii. 
294 ; v. 324, 381 ; vi. 
39, 321 

Govindw&l, vi. 265, 270, 
298 

*Gowab (R), Gurati 
Gowblpbra, v. 385 


Glibber, y. 568 
GOdb (R), v. 375 
*Giidi (R), Y. 375 
Gudrang, iv. 64, 65 
Gug§.rgbar, iv. 366 
Guhram, iii. 621. See 
Kuhr§.m 
Gtija, i. 446 

Guiariit, iii. 31, 74, 163, 
214, 323 ; v. 339 
Gujarat (Panjkb), vi. 300, 
303 ; viii. 80, 95, 166 
Gulka, vii. 343 
Gulsbanbbad, vii. 337, 345 
Gumal (R), i. 383 ; iv. 308 
Gumti (R), i. 50 ; iv. 280 ; 
Y. 375 

Giingru (R), i. 404 
Guni (R), i. 362, 523 
Gurdlspdr, vii. 456 
Gurdez, ii. 130, 293, 576 ; 

Y. 233, 234 
Gtirgan, ii. 277, 576 
Gurgbnj, ii. 577 
Gur-gbuw, iii. 86 
Gurg^on, vii. 343 
Gdri (R), Y. 375 
Gurjjara, i. 359 
Guzerat, i. 59, 67, 358, 
359. See Gujarkt 
Gdzgbn, ii. 576 
Gwbllbr, ) i. 58 ; ii. 227, 
Gwbliybr, V 297, 304, 322, 
Gwdlior, ) 327,369,380, 
467; iii. 601, 603; iv. 
39, 47, 48, 49, 60, 265, 
270, 280, 383, 385, 416, 
551 ; Y. 12, 13,20, 486, 
493 ; vi. 163, 550 ; viii. 
296, 353 

Gwalior, (Siwblik), iv. 
19,494; v. 357; vi. 128 

Hadal, viii. 366 
Hadbla, v. 439, 440 
Hadbari, i. 169 
Hadrawur, i. 34 
Hafdapdra, vii. 306 
H^fiz9.bbd, vi. 303 
Haibatpdr, v. 138, 353 
Haidar^bbd, vii. Ill, 336 ; 

viii. 437 
Haitam, i. 71 
Ha,jar, ii. 247 
Pldjipur, IV. 310, 333, 363 ; 
Y. 283, 372, 377; vi. 
39, 43, 49 ; viii. 429 
Hajnir, i. 62 ; iii. 36, 38 
Jlkkra (R), i. 256 
Hala, i. 370, 456 


Hbla-kandi, i. 316, 379 
H§,lbr, i. 444 
Haldeo, v. 399 
Haldi, iv. 285 ; v. 90 
Haldi-gbdt, v. 398 
•Haldipdr, vii. 33 
Haliu (R), iii. 433, 495 
Halwad, v. 444 
HalwdTi, i. 447 
Hamadbn, vi. 239 
Hamawaran, vi. 554 
Hambbtii, iv. 232 
Hamirpur, v. 464 ; vi. 30 
Hau§.wal, i. 87, 357 
H§,ndiya, vii. 395, 495 
Handii, iv. 551 
Hanjar, ii. 200 
Haukdra, i. 339 
Hbnsi, i. 58, 394 ; ii. 135, 
140, 297, 352, 354, 370, 
372, 375; iii, 300 ; iv. 8 
Hans-mabdl, v. 362 
Hanswa, v. 279 
Handr, iv. 126 
Hdpur, iii. 525 
Bi'axkt vi. 523 
Harbi-kbir, iv. 8 
Hardat, ii. 62 
Hardw^r, i. 52 ; iii. 458, 
610 ; vi: 382; viii. 170, 
230, 352 
Hari (R), ii. 291 
Haribb, ii. 578 
Haripiir, vi. 302 
^Harls ( Hariscbandar- 
garb), vii. 60 
Harj, i. 37 
Harmaktlt, i. 46, 64 
Haroli, iv. 63 
Harradaw^i, ii. 527 
HarrS-n, i. 465 
Harriana, ii. 380; iv. 308, 
648 

Harrd (R),iv. 231; vi. 367 
Harsira, vii. 60 
Hartbla, vii. 496, 498 
Haruj, i. 34 
Hardr, iv. 248 
Haryub, ii. 578 
Hasak, i. 92 

Hasanbbdd, vii. 412; viii. 
16 

Hasau Abddl, v. 457 ; vi. 
310, 367 

Hasanpura, vii. 306 
Hbshimiya, i. 420 
Hasbtnagar, vi. 368 
Wdsi (R), i. 153 
Hasora, i. 46 
Hast Ain, i. 52 
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Hastinkpur. yi. -536 ; viii. 
Hat^inpur, iii. 554 [10 

Hathkant, iv. 65, 67, 416 ; 

V. 102 

Haty^, vi. 308-9 
Haul', i. 468 
Hauz-i ’AIM, iii. 226 

Rani, ii. 382 

RasulMia, v. 58 

HawMitin, i. 72 
HazMra, i. 303, 304; r. 
223, 232 ; yi, 368; yiii. 
81 


HazMa FMigh, vi. 368 
HazMIit, yiii. 92 
HazMrmard, i. 445 

Helmand, i. 117, 467 
Hemakot, i. 340 
Hemaktit, i. 46, 64 
Hendmand, i. 467. See 
Hindraand 
Hijli, yii. 33 
Hill, i. 68 


Hima, i, 45 
Hims, i. 126 
Hind, i. 45, 53; iii. 28 
Hind and Sind, i, 188 
Hindal, vi. 295 
Hindan (R), -viii. 147 
HindbMi, i. 169 
Hindi, ii. 370 
Elindia, iy. 391, 396, 503 ; 
y. 290,441; yi. 84, 124, 
559 


Hindmand, i. 117 ; ii. 415 
Hindon, i. 59, 395 
Hindu KohjV. 223 ; yii. 78, 

81, 82 

Hindiin, y. 490 
Hindupat, iv. 29 
Hindustan, i. 147 
Hinduwara, y. 398 
H indw §Ln (Hindaun) , iv. 8 1 
HindwM'i, iv. 67 
Hir, i. 50 
Hira, i. 50 
Hir^ipiir, yii. 54 
HirM, i. 419 ; ii. 136; iv. 

106, 167 ; vi. 565 
HisM Sli5.duikn, v. 393 
His5r Firozah, 1 iii. 298, 
Hissar Firoza, ) 354; iv. 

8, 249 ; yi. 225 
Hissar, y. 230, 237 
Hl5.dani, i. 50 
Hodal, y. 27 
Hodk-na, iv. 548 
Horitas, i. 468 


Hormlra, i. 468 
Hormuz, iv. 95, 126. See 
Hurmuz 

Hoshiykrpiir, viii. 167 
Hubalin, i. 16 
Hugli, 1 vii.31,211 ;viii. 
Hiiglili, ) 127.327,379 
Hund, i. 48; ii. 439 
HurmOz, i. 69 ; ii. 506, 
507; iii. 33; iv. 95, 126 
Husaini, i. 335 
Husainpdr, yii. 512 
Husain S^gar, vii. 117 
Huskka-pnra, i. 64 
Hushkara, i. 64 
Hyktila, i. 472 
Hypanis, i. 514 


Ibn E[5.w^n, i. 15 
Ibrkliimpur, vi. 47 
Ibri, i. 37 
’rdal'^b§.d, yii. 307 
rdar,y.342,360, 369,402, 
404 ; vi. 42 
IiMri, ii. 368, 369 
IkdMa,! iii. 283, 294, 298^ 
IkdM, / 308 ; iv. 8, 10 ; 
vi. 224 

Illlb§.b&.s, iv. 457 ; v. 321, 
375, 437, 512 ; vi. 408 
Im^nSibad, ii. 277; viii. 
80. 114 

Tmtiyaz-garb, vii. 534 
rnd§.n (R), vii. 59 
Indapur, vii. 54 
Indar, i. 52 

Indar-dar-bandi, ii. 124 
Indar5,b, ii. 407 ; iii. 401, 
480. Also Andarab 
Indari, iv. 242 
Indarpat, \ ii. 216; iii. 
Indarprast,} 148,227,228, 
303; iv. 477; vi. 538 ; 
yiii. 10 
India, i. 20 
Indiranee (R), vii. 59 
Indore, vi. 396 
Indri, iv. 28 ; v. 485 
’Ir^k, i. 420, 452 
Hr5.k-i-’Ajami, i. 420 ; ii. 

577;iv.l67,186;vi.566 
Ir&,ki-i ’Arabi, i. 420 
rr§.n, vi. 548 ; vii. 243 ; 
viii. 258 


Irawl, (R), i. 48, 62 


Traj, 

Irich, 


vi. 108, 160, 161; 
vii. 7 


IrijpOr, iii. 79 
gy^J>}u. 678;iii.408 


Ir-Xabtala, vii. 16 
’Isa, vi. 106 
’Is^ikhel, ii. 441 
Iskandarpdr, v. 381; vi. 
44 

Is]5.mkb^d, vii. 263, 275 
Isl^m-garb, iv. 494, 499 
Isl^mpuri, vii. 346, 363, 
383 

IsrM, vi. 522 
Istakbar, i. 418, 419 
IstiyA ii. 293 
rtim§.dpiir, viii. 53 
'Iwaz, iii. 36, 47 

Jaba, i. 13, 76 
Jabalpur, vii. 47 
Jabba, vi. 456 
JabbM,ii. 137, 153, 154,. 

282, 286, 291, 577 
Jabban,\iii. 470, 475, 518, 
Jaban, j 522 
Jadrbwar, i. 34, 36 
Jag-dara, vi. 80 
Jagdespiir, vi. 56 
Jagannatb, y. 511 ; vi. 

36, 86 ; viii. 439 
Jagat, V. 438 
Jagna, vii. 534 
Jabbban, iv. 49 
Jab bn, vi. 298 
Jabbna, vii. 508 
Jabbnbbbd, vi. 86 
Jabbngir-nagar, vi. 330; 

vii. 65, 241 
JabangirpCir, vi. 302 
Jabbu-numa, iii. 434, 495, 
496 ; iv. 16, 94, 234 
Jab an-panbb, iii. 44 8 , 5 0 3 , 
589 

Jabni, v. 507, 508 
Jahra, iv. 61 

Jailam (R), i. 63 ; ii. 139, 
456 ; iii. 476 ; iv. 525 
JaimQr, i. 66 
Jainagar, viii. 344, 365, 
367 

Jaipur, i. 167, 169, 177, 
178 ; viii. 44, 52 
Jaityrar,'v. 438 
Jajbboti, i. 57, 383 
Jbjmau, i. 54; viii. 221 
Jbjnagar, ii. 314 ; iii. 112, 
116, 117, 234, 312, 
314 ; iv. 10 
Jajhotf, i. 384 
Jajpur, iii. 113 
Jbjd SarM, vii. 397 
Jbkbn (R), iv. 106 
Jakasb (R), i. 50 



Jakkar, yii. 164 

iii. 415, 485 

Jalalabad, V. 282, 424; vi. 
313, 428; vii. 416 ; viii. 
172 

Jal^li, ii. 362 ; iii. 105 ; 

iv. 444; v. 74, 88 
Jalandhar, i. 62 ; ii. 347 ; 
iii. 36, 162, 621 ; iv. 51, 
73, 520; v. 237; vi. 
378, 550 ; vii. 417 
Jaleshr, ii. 380; iv. 22, 23, 
26,47, 287,380; V. 386, 
414, 504 ; vi. 186 ; viii. 
63, 228 

Jhlh^ir, iv. 39, 68 
Jhliat, viii. 388-9 
Jalkanh, viii. 176 
Jal-khet, iv. 546 
Jalkota, iii. 90 
Jhlna, vii. 11, 305 
Jhlnaphr, vi. 102 ; vii. 11 
Jalor, ii. 238; v. 283, 354, 
363, 440 
Jaldgar, i. 234 
Jaluphra, v, 307 
Jalwklf (H), i. 176, 188 
Jamhri, v. 359 
Jambhd, i. 504 
Jambo, iv, 96 
Jamd (R), iii. 410, 413, 
476, 482, 483, 522 ; iv. 
4, 49 

Jatnkbir, vii. 16 
Janimd, iii. 467, 471, 517, 
519; iv. 56, 58, 415; 
vi. 125, 374, 555, 562; 
viii, 122 

Jammu (R), iii. 519 
Jamna, i, 54 
Jamnuari, i. 50 
Jampa, i. 71 

Jamrdd, v. 455; vi, 314; 

viii. 77 
Jamb, ii. 369 
J bmiid, vii. 465 
Jamun, vii. 240; viii. 96 
Januind, iv. 458 
Janbwal, i. 86, 357 
Jandar, i. 380 
Jandara, i. 394 
JandarOz, i. 40, 380 
Jandbwal, 465 
Jandibr, i. 380 
Jandibwar, i. 465 , 
Jandrud, ) i. 27, 34, 40, 
Jandur, J 77, 83, 380 
Jbngbr, i. 387, 483 
Jangazhati, vi. 437 
JaiigU, i. 68 
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Janbbva (R), iv. 56, 58 
^Janid (Jind ?), iii. 301 
Jbniptir, v. 375 
Janjan, iii. 416, 419, 485, 
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Jbnjuba, iii- 537 ; iv. 232, 
234 

Jankan, i. 138, 178, 387 
Janki, ii. 52 
Janksbi, L 72 
Jannatbbbd, v. 201 
♦Jarbhi, vii. 11 
Jarak, i. 396, 400, 401 
Jaran Manjur, iii. 70, 71, 
621 

Jarumanjbr, iii. 621 
Jbrtoli, V. 104 
Jasbn, iv. 106 
Jasarkbnnr, vi. 47 
Jbsi, iii. 36 
Jasrdna, vi. 126, 127 
Jaswant, vii. 526 
Jbt, vii. 361 
Jaunbpur, vi. 411 
Jaunbnpiir, iii. 307 
Jaunpiir, iii. 307, 312,354 ; 

iv. 10, 13, 29. 259, 368, 
4o5, 461, o09 ; v. 3o, 37, 
189,306,307; vi.19,20; 
vii. 369 

Jaurbn, i. 81 

Jausa, V. 416, 420 ; vi. 

411. See Cbaunsb 
Jbva, i. 70, 71 ; iii. 27 
Jawbli, vi. 523 
Jawetari, i. 179, 180 
Jbwiyaii, vii. 243 
Jazira, vii. 289 
Jelam, ii. 41, 52, 234 ; iii. 
36 

Jellasore, v. 386 
Jengbapur, ii. 570 
Jerun, iv. 95 

Jesalmir, i. 293, 296, 489 ; 

v. 211 ; vi. 397 
Jessore, vi, 73 
Jetwbr, i. 444 
Jewar, i. 167, 168 
Jbailam, i. 48 

Jbam, iii. 74, 102, 146, 
148, 172, 173,175,193, 
203,217, 541, 549, 622 ; 
iv. 49 

Jbajjar, iv. 8 ; v, 264 
Jbajiisa, v. 445 
Jbblavvbn, v. 558 
Jbblawar, v. 437, 444 
Jbam, i. 167 
Jband, vi. 463 
Jbang, V. 469 
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Jbang-Syal, ii. 422 
Jbbnsi, vii. 50; viii. 215, 
275, 284 
Jbanud, vi. 352 
Jhar, iv. 27 
Jharbwar, i. 48 
Jbareja, i. 218 
Jbarka, iv. 484 
Jbarkand, iv. 368 ; v. 112, 
201 ; vi. 19, 30, 47, 48, 
88, 551 ^ 

Jbarna, viii. 46 
Jharaa (R), v. 82 
Jbarsab, iii. 622 
*Jbatb (Cbatb), iv. 51 
Jbaunsi, vi. 393, 411 
Jbow, i. 365 
Jhbni, vii. 491 
Jbusa, iv. 370 
Jbtisi, viii. 229 
Jibal Fallah, iv. 125 

Jallbn, iv. 125 

Jidda, ii. 246 
Jidiya, iii. 617 
Jibdn, i. 30, 50 ; ii. 32, 
256 ; iii. 400 ; vii. 78 

(Indus), ii. 390, 
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Jilam, iv. 240 ; v. 1 65 
Jilbn, ii. 272, 576 
Jinbb(R),iv. 70 
Jind, ii. 372, 375 
Jin j era, vii. 289 
Jinji, vii. 346, 348, 361 
Jirbbtan, i. 86, 90, 93 
Jfruft, i. 418 
Jitbran, v, 363 
Jitasbran, vi. 22 
Jitgarb, viii. 46 
*Jitura, V. 386 
Jiwal, vii. 256, 271 
Jodpur, 1, 317 
Jodhpbr, vii. 187. See 
Joudbpur 
Jola, vii. 53 
Jonau, iv. 106 
Joondbpoor, iii. 621 
Jorkal, iii. 401 
Josbbb-garm, ii. 288 
Josi, V. 321-2 
Joudbpbr, v. 211, 341, 
354, 382. Also Jodhpbr 
and Jddbpbr 
Jiibbla, iii. 538 
Juckow, i. 430 
Jud, \i. 70; ii. 235, 297, 
Jddi,l 346, 365, 396, 397, 
555, 564 ; iii. 36, 107, 
410,477,482; iv. 232, 
240; V. 162, 164, 561 
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JMh, iii. 160, 621 
Jtidhan, vii. 60 
JddTipiirjiv. 406,531. See 
Joudlipur 
Jiiki, y. 211 
Julak, vi. 239 
Jumna (R), i. 49, 54 ; iv. 

4; yi. 77, 78. Also Juu 
Jiin, i. 250, 313 ; iv. 463 
Jdn (R), ii. 42, 52 ; iii. 79 ; 

iy. 477 ; v. 214 ; yi. 225 
Jun^arh, y. 350, 405, 
438, 459, 461, 466; yi. 
90 

Jdud, Hy. 458, 459; y. 
Jdndh,/ 18; yi. 46. See 
Chaundli 

^ Jdnd (ChaTfand), yii. 60 
Junir, vi. 235, 437 ; vii. 

17, 52, 54, 56, 58, GO 
Jdraft, ii. 402 
Jdr-fattan, i. 68 
Jdrjkn, i. 45 ; ii. 576 ; iv. 

165, 196; vi. 564 
Jurjgaiiya, ii. 577 
Jurz,i.4,10,126. -S'^^Juzr 
*Jus^i (Jhosi), y. 282 
Jdsf (Chaunsa), v. 93 
Jdt6.na, y. 432 
Juzar^it, i. 358 
Juzr, i. 4, 13, 25, 76, 358 
Ju2j&,n, ii. 259, 576; iii. 

64 ; iv. 165 
Jdzj^n^n, ii. 577 
J-wdla, iv. 415 
Jw§.l‘5.-muk‘bii, ii. 445 ; 

iii. 318 

Kaba-k&.n^n, i. 39, 382 
Kabal, i. 72 
Xabal fatan, i. 72 
K5,bar, iii. 539 ; viii. 184 
Kabbatu-l iii. 575 

Kabil, iii. 32 
XabryOn, i. 34 
K&.bul, i. 23, 45, 63, 92, 
429 ; ii. 9, 268, 403, 
412, 413, 414 ;iv. 233; 
y. 222, 424, 448 
K5.bul (R), i. 23, 47 ; ii. 
465 ; iy. 238, 239 ; yi. 
313 

Kabulist5n, ii. 425, 442, 
502 ; iii. 398 
Kdbuliz, ii. 521, 529 
KabOlpur, iv. 55 
Each, \i. 49, 65, 66, 217, 
Xachh,| 218, 267, 268, 
296 ; y. 440, 443 ; yii. 
238, 243 
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Kacbb Gand§.va, vii. 244 
Eachahkot, iv. 231 
Kach-kot, iv. 239 
Eachcbl-sar&.i, viii. 169 
Eacbwab, iv. 274 
Eachwkra, iv. 406, 407 
Eaddapa, vii. 358 
EadirA i. 77, 84 
Eafirist5n, ii. 407-9 
Ea^ar(R),iv. 249; vi. 225 
*E&,gh.zi\v§.ra, vii. 38 
Eah‘^l-g^nw, iv. 462 . 
Eabamrud, v. 146 
E-5.ban, i. 235, 383 
Eaban (R), vi. 308 
Eabargjion, vii. 490 
Eabarpbdclia, yii. 62 
Eab^wan, vii. 370 
Eabcbana, vii. 62 
Eabkand, i. 67 
Eabkarb.n, vii. 494 
Kabliir, iv. 248 ; v. 40 
Ealimarw-5.H, vii. 48 
E§.bTipur (Cawnpore), iv. 
321 

Eabran, iii. 574 
Kabram. See Eubrbm 
Eahtoli, v. 354 
Ealidra-kanil, iv. 29 
Kahwaran, ii. 284 
Eaikabbn, i. 382 
Kaik^n, i. 381, 423, 448 
Kaikbnaii, t 138, 139, 
381, 423, 456 
Eaikasbr, i. 90, 93 
Ebil, iv. 103 
Eaili, iii. 548 
Edin, ii. 130 
Kairobn, i. 445 
Kairunya, i. 14 
Eais, iii. 33 
Eaitali-sbabr, iv. 496 
Eaitbal, ) i. 62 ; ii. 337, 
Eaitbar, \ 353, 372, 377 ; 
iii. 36, 245, 430, 494 ; 
y. 41 

Eaitonl, ii. 569, 571 
Eaiwan, iv. 217 
Eaj, i. 391 
Eaj (R), i. 48 
Ebjariki, i. 231 
ES.ji'-dbr, y. 467 
Eajijat, i. 168 
Eajlf (R), vii. 65' 

Eajrbi, i. 57 
Eajura, i. 384 
Eajurbha, i. 57, 383 
EajwarA i. 57 
Ebka, i. 338 
Ebkbn, i. 307 


Edkbrbj, i. 387 
Eakrdla, i. 509 
Eakrani, y. 291 
Ealaba.- See Eolaba 
E'^l^bbgb, iv. 525 
Ealadi, i. 384 
Ealabbt, iv. 98, 125 
Ealbkot, i. 362, 369, 370, 
402 

Ealb-kot, yii. 38 
Ealbnjer, ii. 568 
Ealbn'kot, i. 351 
Ealbnor, 1 iv.57, 66,245 ; 
Ealbmir, j v. 241, 423 

(in Dakhin),vii. 28 

Eblb-pbui (R), iv. 37 ; 
yi. 313 

Ebla-pbni, vi. 310 
Ealbrcbal, i. 46, 65. See 
also Kar4cbil and Earajal 
Ealari, i. 384 
Eblari, i. 77, 78, 79 
Ealatiir (Kalandr), iv. 239 
Ealawaz, ii. 399 
Ealbata, i. 87, 92 
Ealdab-Eabar, iv. 232 
Eblewar, ii. 241 
Kk\i (R), viii. 147 
^Ealidab (Kaliy^da), iv. 
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Ebli-gang (R), vi. 66, 67 
Eblik, i. 51 

Kblikot, iv. 98, 100 ; viii. 
386-7 

Ekli-nai (R), iv. 444 
Ealirii (R), iii. 433, 495 ; 

iv. 256 

Ealinjar, i. 58 ; ii. 231, 
355, ^66, 369, 467, 
564 ; iv. 196, 235, 406, 
407, 478, 524; v. 189, 
333 ; vi. 9, 1 1, 553 ; vii. 
21 ; viii- 214 
Eblinjar (on tbe Indus), 
ii. 560 

Kali Sind (R), v. 325 
Kbliya, vi. 387 
Ealiybda, vi. 134 
Kalkal-gbatl, v. 388 
Ealkayan, i. 86 
Eallam, vi. 233 
Eallari, i. 27, 30, 34, 37, 
129, 384 

Kallar-kabbr, iv. 232 
Eblna (Gblna), vi. 102 
Eblpi, iv. 79, 266, 37S, 
393, 394, 456,466,507; 

v. 11, 105, 244, 319; 

vi. 11, 550; vii. 19; 
viii. 182, 215, 439 



Kaltil, iii. 54 
Kaltaw§,l, viii. 94 
Kalw&.Ti, i. 38, SO 
K^ilwar, V. 166 
KklvjU i. 27, 30, 3S4 
Kalyin, vii. 54, 179 
Kaly&.ni, vii. 127 
Xam^, viii. 228 
Kama, vi. 213 
Ktoa (B), vi. 313 
E&,man, i. 25, 361 
K§.m&,n-pah^Lri, viii. 55 
Kamargarh., vi. 140 
Kam5.un, iv. 484 ; v. 497^ 
541 ; vi. 229,. 561 ; viii. 
45. Also KiurL&.uii 
Kambal,. i. 1 1 9 
Kambala, iii. 245 
Eambali, i. 29, 34, 77, 
80 

Kanibalmir, v. 276. See 
Kombalmir 

Kamb^y, \ i. 27, 30, 34, 
Kambaya, ( 38, 39, 66, 
Kambliyat, i 67, 77, 84 ; 
Kambbklt, j ii. 163;. iii. 
31,33, 43,. 74,163, 256, 
259;iv.4; v. 193, 343, 
405, 435; vi. 15, 317, 
318, 353; vii. 238 
Kambil, iv. 47 
Kambila, iii. 614 
Kambul, vii. 90 
Kbmbal, i. 27, 30, 363 
Kamkar, i. 25 
Kampat, vi, 413 
Karapil, ) iii. 105, 246 ; 
Kampila,) iv.4 8, 58,455; 

V. 74, 87; vi. 537 
Kamril, ] i. 11,13,57, 76, 
KamrOn, > 361 ; ii. 307, 
Kamrijp, ) 308, 310,312; 

V. 511 ; vii. 144, 265 
K^imubiil, i. 39, 40 
Kamtil, i. 16 
KamOn, viii. 365 
Kan, i. 338 
Kanak, viii. 167 
Kanarpur, i. 152 
Kamba, iv. 96 
Kancbi, i. 16 
Kanaujji. 19, 21,23,33,45 
49,54,90,91,147,454 
ii. 41, 45, 51, 170, 241 
297, 368,427,456,533 
iv. 5, 26, 178, 205,263 
278, 368,378,419,526 
V. 304; vi. 552, 558 
563 ; viii. 420 
Kand, i. 52 
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Kandabel, \ i. 1 4, 29, 30, 
Kand§.bil, > 34,38,106, 
KandMbel,) 127, 128, 
152, 385,440,465; ii. 
415 

Kandab&.r (ancient),!. 14, 
21, 22, 48, 52, 63, 73, 
91, 127, 152, 445; vi. 
537 

(modern), i. 117, 

238, 303, 307; ii. 415; 
v. 207, 219; vi. 130, 
302, 383; vii. 64, 87, 
89 ; viii, 145 

(Dakbin), vi. 70, 

323, 412 ; vii. 25, 52, .58 
Kandahat, ii. 239 
KandAil, i. 83 
Kandbk, vi. 86 
Kandama, ii. 473 
Kandana, vii. 272, 273, 
373, 382-3 
Kandar, iii. 463, 514 
Kandkr, iv. 265 
Kandaria, viii. 386 
Kandarina, i. 86 
Kandbbla, i. 385 
Kandbbr, i. 445 ; iv. 265 
Kandliarak, i. 231 
KandOr, iii. 90 
Kaner, iv, 464 
Kangra. ii. 34, 445, 505; 
iii. 465 ; iv. 67; v. 355, 
507; vi. 374,. 381, 517; 
vii. 68 

Kanbbyat (Kambay), iii. 
256 

Kbnbi-gazin, iii. 432 
KbnbpOr, ii. 458 
Kanbiin, iii. 86 
Kanlkaiibn, i. 34 
Kanja, i. 16, 86, 90 
* Kan j li (read K iclia) , v. 8 7 
Kanji, i. 56, 66 
K 9.113 na, vii. 53 
Kankan, i. 67, 68 
Kankai’a, i. 58 
Kankdazh, vi. 554 
Kankyu, i. 58 
Kannazbiln, \ i, 29, 34,40, 
Kannazbur, J 119, 389 
Kanobari (B), iii. 90 
Kaiisa, vii. 355 
Kantal, v. 420 
Kant-bar9hi, iii. 261 
Kant Gola, iv. 384 ; v. 

413, 498, 500 
Kantbur, iv. 12 
Kanti, vii. 55 
Kantifc, i. 55 ; v. 94, 95 
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Kanblaptir, v. 48 
Kandr, v. 266 ; viii. 386 
Kan-vihar, i. 148 
Kanwkba, iv. 267 
^Kanwahin, iv. 245 
Kbnwari, iii. 106 
Kanw9ri-garb, vii. 272 
KCipisb, i. 47 
Kara, i. 306 
Kai*a, iv. 106 
Karabagb, i. 303 ; v. 228, 
311, 314 
K&.r9-bela, i. 365 
Karachi, i. 374 
Kar9.chii, iii. 617. See 
Kar9jal a7i(l Kalbrcbal 
Kbrad, iv. 106 
Kar9gar, v. 451 ; vi. 80, SI 
Kar9.h, iv. 106 
Karaj, i. 14 

Kara-jal, iii. 241. See 
Kar9cbil and Kalavcbal 
Kav5.jbu", i. 63, 73 
Karaka, i. 509 
Karakbitai, ii. 402 
^Karakbpdr {correction of 
Gorakbpiir), v. 381 
Karambatan, ii. 311 
Kar5,mbatti, iii. 54 
Kbran, i. 90 
Karan-tirat, i. 55 
Kar9-sii (B), iii. 452, 507 
Karatigiii, v. 229 
Kar9za, viii. 284 
Karbabk, i. 190 
Karcba-barh, vii. 62 
Kard&.n,i. 13S, 139, 381 
Kardar9y9., i. 72 
Kbrez, vi. 348 
Kargisbgbbl, ii. 561 
Karbara, vi. 58 
Kari (Kaira), v. 170, 304, 
369, 431,432, 433,446; 

vii. 243 

Kari at, i. 59 ; iv. 97 
Karil, iv. 248 
Kark9ld, vii. 144 
Karki, vii. 89 
Karkine, i. 510 
Karkinitis, i. 510 
Kark-kbana, iv. 231 
Karkuz, i. 14 
Karmdj, vi. 567 
Karm9n, ii. 221 
Karmn9s (B), iv. 283 
Kkrmut, i. 87, 90 
Karn9l, iii. 261,262, 263, 
264, 300 ; iv. 552 ; v. 
355; vi. 296 ; vii. 419 ; 

viii. 61, 81, 82 
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XarD^tik, vi. 549 ; Yii. 126, 
139 

Karnul, Tii. 391 
Karoda, iii. 286 
Earolia, i. 68 
Ivaror, iv. 398 
Karra, ii. 348, 352, 355, 
366, 379, 380 ; iii. 153, 
260, 312, 596; iv. 282; 
V. 94, 288, 420 ; viii. 
215, 311, 408 
Karra-M§.nikp-ur, ii. 355, 
379 ; iii. 36 ; iv. 266 
Karslb, i. 50 
Kartal, v. 454, 464 
Karur, i. 52, 139, 143, 207 
Karwa, i. 55 
KarwMl, i. 190 
Karw^n, i. 138 
Karwi (R), v. 492 
Karya-ganj, viii. 422 
Karzat, i. 394,' 395 
Kas, ii. 577 
K§,sa, vii. 355 
Kasahla (R), ii. 540, 542, 
543 

Kasaii*, i, 77 
KasbiD, ii. 577 
Kasdlin, i. 29 
Kasd^r, i. 34, 38, 39 
K'^sb‘5.n, vi. 239 
Kashbin, i. 5, 361 
K5.sbgar, i. 429 ; ii. 268 
Kashmir, i. 19, 23,45, 63, 
90, 178, 444; ii. 42, 
411, 455 ; iii. 476 ; iv. 
496; V. 206, 235, 411, 
450; vi. 304, 307, 367, 
372; vii. 97, 98 
KasbuTi, iii. 539 
Kasbvrin, ii. 577 
Kasim-b5z§r, viii. 325 
Kasipur, viii. 45 
Kaskar, ii. 247 
Kaskihkr, i. 77 
Kasmaiidf, ii. 375 
Kasmur, i. 238 
Kasna, viii. 192 
Kasr^in, i. 14, 81, 84 
Kasr-band, i. 77, 81 
Kapr-kajdr§,n, ii. 293 
Kasrkand, i. 29, 34 
Kassa, i. 121, 126, 201 
Kasur, iii. 527 ; vii. 491 
Katah, iii. 449, 505 
Katak, v. 443 ; vi. 408 
Katak-Banaras, v. 386, 
388, 423, 511 
Kataka, iii. 598 
Kataljahr, vii. 60 


Katanka, vi. 30, 117 
Kat&.ria, v. 446 
Katehr, iii. 105, 106 ; iv. 
14, 49, 64 ; V. 93 ; vi. 
229; viii. 303, 310 
K§.th, ii. 577 
Katbk-nadi (R), vi. 456 
Katbeni (R), i. 50 
Kbthiwar, i. 445, 524 ; v. 
197, 350, 430, 524 ; vii. 
68 

Katboli, vi. 354 
Katibna, i. 335 
Katif, i. 69 ; iii. 33 
K§.ti-gaiig (R), vi. 66 
Kator, ii. 407, 409 ; iii. 

401, 407, 481 ; vi. 370 
Katora, vii. 355 
Katrbpur, vi. 73 
Kbttiwbr, V. 197, 350. 

See K^tbiwbr 
Kaugba, i. 34 
Kaurbbr, i. 298-9 
Kautpbr, iii. 532 
Kawbcbir, ii. 402 
Kay5, i. 178 
K^at, iv. 355 
■**^E!ay5la, iv. 398 
Kazerdn, i. 418 
Kazwin, ii. 577 ; v. 218 
Hedge, i. 29 
Kebrbn, viii. 92 
Kebdn, vii. 12 
Ken, i. 67 ; ii. 459 
Kenery, vii. 355 
Kerkitis, i. 510 
Kerketos, i. 510 
Kbabblik, i. 68 
Khabiriin, i. 86 
Kbabis, ii. 193 
Kbacbwa, vii. 233 
Kbagar (R), iii. 429, 430, 
493 ; iv. 8 
Khaibar, iv. 516 
Kbaibar pass, v.452, 455, 
vi. 314 ; viii. 78 
Kbairbbbd, ii. 277; iv. 71 
Kha.jurbbo, i. 383 
Kbajwa, vii. 233, 435 
Kbajwkra, iv. 551 
Kbakbar (R), iv. 8 
Kbalaj, iv. 193 
Kbalgbnw, v. 95 
KbalilpOr, vii, 103 
Kbalis-kotali, iii. 421-2, 
488 

Kbam, iii. 91 
Kbam^r, ii. 275 
Kbamb5it (Kambay), vi. 
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Kbbnbbligb, ) i. 72 ; iii. 
Khbnbblik, ) 46;iv. 96 
Kbandadbr, i. 445 
Kbanderi, vii, 355 
Kbbndes, 'i v. 275 ; vi. 
Kh5,ndesb,/ 138,241; vii. 

68, 139; viii. 318 
Khandbar, iii. 79 
Khandi, iv. 25 
Khbn-Ghbti, v. 94 
Kbbnikin, ii. 247 
Kh^npdr, v. 381 ; vi. 82, 
456; viii. 167, 318 
Kbansbi, i. 72 
Khanshi, vii. 68 
Kbbnwa, v. 490 
Kb^nwbb (R), i. 501 
Khar, vi. 309 
Kbarbbabbd, iv. 78 
Kbbrak, i. 14 
Kharak, iii. 299 
Kbarbdza, vi. 310 
Kbarid, iv. 283-4 
Kbarla, iii. 345 
Kbarosa, iii. 294 
Kbarol, iv. 44 
Kbarpa, vii. 358 
Kharilj, i. 81 
Kh^Lspdr Tanda, iv. 310 
Kbatb vi. 73 
Kbatab, vii. 77 
Kb5.t^kbiri, vii. 36 
Kbatibpur, iv. 70, 73 
Kbatl^n, ii. 125 
Kbatdr, vi. 312 
Kbawab, ii. 407 
Kbawak, iii. 401, 407, 481 
Kbawas, i. 92 
Kbawbspdr, iv. 406, 502 ; 

vi. 303 ; vii 369 
Kbawbsspur Tanda, iv. 

506 ; V. 243 
Kb^LZ, i. 117 
Kbazar, i. 45 
Khelna, vii. 278, 338, 
370, 371 
Kberbr, v. 291 
Kbera-pbra, vii. 17 
Kber-darak, vii. 53 
Kberia, vi. 85, 97 
Khetw&,ra, iii. 303 
Kbibar, i. 92 
Kbikar, iii. 198 
Kbiljfpur, vii. 19 
Kbin, i. 15 
Kbir, vii. 318, 321 
Khirki, vi. 344, 379, 380, 
412, 433 

Kbitb, •) i. 73 ; ii. 232, 
Kbitbi, S 302; V. 163, 164 



Khizrl.b§.d, iii. 77, 300, 
350, 351, 550; v. 408; 
vii. 86, 106 ; viii. 134 
Eh.izrptir, vi. 73; vii. 144, 
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Kbojand, i. 429 
Khor, iii. 31, 246; yi. 309 
Khoraja, viii. 322 
Xh-orandi, prop. Gb.or- 
nadi (R), vii. 59 
Khud^-b-Sid, viii. 92 ^ [391 
X]iujista-buny§.d, vii. 194, 
Khuldabad, vii. 194, 395 
Xhuld-manzil, vii. 407 
Kbulm, iii. 400 
Kbunduz. See Kuuduz 
Xbdr,i. 77, 80; iv. 47 
Kbiirani (R), ii. 441 
Kbur^sgin, i. 20, 452 ; ii. 

154, 268, 269, 280 ; vi. 
Khurda, vi, 79, 355 [564 
Khurd-Kabul, v. 424 
Khurfakkn, iv. 126 
Kbdr Kakblia,. i. 84 
Kbtivram§,bad, iii. 572 
Khusb§.b, i. 312 ; iv. 232, 
234, 387 

Khut^n, iv. 171 ; vi. 545, 
554, 565 

Kbutl'in, i. 472 ; v. 229 
K]iiLzist&.n, i. 400 ; ii. 568 
Xbwaja Kbizr, v. 74 
KhwSjja Riwaj, v. 228 
Xbwaja Zaid, vii, 80 
Kliwbrasin, \ i. 45, 429 ; 
Khwarazm,. [ ii. 153, 154, 
Ivbwdrizm, ) 232, 577 ;■ 
iv. 167, 176 
Kbyssore, vi. 456 
Xia, i. 77 
Kicb, ii. 559,. 562 

Kldan, ii. 286 
*Xidbur {prop. Gidbor)., 
V. 381 

Kik^u, i. 116, 117,. 128, 
381 ; ii. 415 
Kilagbar, vii. 106, 107 
Kilabbt, i. 69 
Kilak5.n, i. 16 
Kila-i sufed, i. 418 
Kill, iii. 166, 168 
Kilid-i futiib, vii. 364 
Rilkdykii, i. 16, 90 
Kilmak, vi. Ill 
Kilo-kbari,) ii. 331 ; iii. 
Kild-gbari,) 126, 135, 
136, 148,227, 525, 620; 
iv. 477 ; viii. 11 
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Xim§,r, iv. 19 
Kin, i. 72 

Kinar, iv. 278 ; vi. 11 
Kinara-i Hauz, iii. 491 
Kinjar, i. 400 
Kinkot, i. 244 
*Kinkuta (Gangbt), iv. 

244, 247 ^ 

Kinnazbun, i. 14 
Kiorai, vii. 12 
Kipcbak, i. 304 ; v. 145 
Kir, i. 77, 80, 83; vii. 318 
Kira, i. 24 
Kira-tal, i. 274 
Kiraj, i. 124, 125, 189, 
390, 391, 441 ; vi. 463 
Kiranj, i. 5, 25 
Kir§^t, ii. 464, 466 
Kirbdn, i. 14 
Kirdbn, i. 381 
KM, ii. 150, 273 ; iv. 138, 
198 

Kirkaeum, i. 510 
Kir Kaykn, i. 77, 81, 83,. 
84 

Eirmbn, i. 14, 27, 33,151, 
417, 453 ; ii. 193, 194, 
398,402, 551; iv. 95 
Kirbsi, i. 80 
Kis,i. 15, 67, 365 
Kish, i. 80 ; ii. 413, 415 
Kisbam, v. 223, 228 
Kish an- Gang (R),.vi. 372, 
373 ; vii. 30 

Kisbangarb,. viii. 52, 367, 
370 

Eisbt, V. 46 
Kisbtiwar, vi. 373 
Kistna (R), vii. 368, 388 
Kit, i. 53 
Kiybra, viii. 311 
Kiyatasa, i. 109 
Kiz, i. 29, 34, 38, 80, 365, 
456 

Kizkkubn, i. 39, 382 

Kobns, i. 514 

Kocbi, iv. 244 

Kodal, viii. 55 

Koel, iv. 270,. 272 viii. 

117. SeeKol 
Koeena (R), vii. 364 
Koh, iii. 177 ; iv. 81 
Kobana, iii. 381 
KobCit,, vi. 456 ; vii. 95 
Kob-batab, vii. 65 
Kob-pbya, i. 381 ; ii. 375 ; 

iii. 350 
Kobila, iv. 55 
Kobistbn, i. 419 ; ii. 136; 

iv. 167 ;vi. 56-7 ; viii. 92. 


Kobrbm, ii. 216 ; iii, 621. 

See Kuhram 
Koilad, viii. 386 
Koji, viii. 386 
Koka, vi. 90 

Kokan, vii. 52, 59, 2S9. 

Also Konkan 
Kokanda, v. 341, 397, 
398, 400"; vi. 59, 438 
Kokar country, iii. 36 
Kokarmanda, vii. 395 
Kokra, vi. 79, 344 
Kol, i. 15; ii. 222, 224, 
343, 358, 380; iv. 13, 
50 ; V. 74, 87 ; viii. 22S, 
321. Also Koel 
Kol (in Dakbin), vii. 53 
Kolkb, V. 227, 229, 230, 
392 

Kolbba, vii. 290, 355 ; 

Yiii. 285 
Kolbbx, V. 268 
Kolapiir, vii. 56, 338 
Kolas, vii. 411 
Koliwbra, v. 193 
Kombalmfr, 1 v. 276, 326, 
’Kombbalmir,/ 341, 397, 
410 ; vi. 58 
Konabba, vii. 59 
Kotnkam (Koukau), i. 4 
Kona, V. 266 
Konbjbr, v. 266 
Kondal ((?rGondal),m. 264 
Konkan, i. 4, 60 ; ii. 202. 

Also Kokan 
Kopbes, i. 51^ 

Kor, vi. 309 

Kora, vii. 233 ; viii. 221, 
341, 342, 408 
Kora. Jabanbb&.d, viii. 50, 
52 

Korax, i. 510 
Kori, i. 446 ; v. 375 
Koriya, vi. 144 
Koriya-ganj, viii. 310 
Korok-ondame, i. 510 
Korok-ondametis, i. 510 
Kor Will, viii. 58 
Kor-zamln, i. 237 
Kosha, i. 77 

Kosi (R), ii. 316 ; iii. 293 

Kot, ii. 456 

Kota, V. 325 ; viii. 57 

Kotara, i. 296 

Kotbi, iv. 75 

Kotila, iii, 430, 449, 455, 
456, 458, 493, 505 ; vi. 
523, Also Kdtila 
Kotab-bbz-bbb, ii. 287 
Kot-pakali, vi. 57 
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Kotta, ii. 456 
"•^Kowali (R) j iii. 307 
Kranghir, viii. 388 
Krokala, i. 509 
Ktieli, ii. 310 ; vi. 59, 72, 

{ 3, 5o3 

Biliar, vii. 65, 144, 

265, 269^ ' 

Tii. 65 

^Kudi (R) , iv. 457 ; 'v. 375 
Kufa, i. 420, 426, 427 
Kiifej, i. 418 
Kufs, i. 33 
Kuh6,ri (R), iii. 79 
XuM (R), i. 49 
Xuhi'&.m,ii. 216, 297, 300, 
302, 376 ; iii. 36, 73, 
245, 621 ; vi. 198 
Kuj, i. 417, 418 
Kuj (R), i. 48 
Kuka, iii. 464, 468, 514, 
516 

Xnlaibnagar, iii. 138 
Edlam, i. 68, 95 ; iii. 31 

Mali, i. 77, 85 

Xulbarga, iii. 247, 258; 
iv. 96, 121; vi. 231, 
5o7 ; Tii. 28, 55, 126, 
324, 534 

iii. 33 
Kdli, i. 85 
KOlim, viii. 387 
Kulp-^k, vii. 411-12 
Klim, Iii. 491, 577 ; iv. 
Rumra,j 196 
Xunijir, i. 8, 13, 23 
Xiim^Lra-samundar, vi. 74 
Xurn^Ltiii, I ii. 408, 462 ; 
Xiim.6,y5n, ( iv. 50 ; vii. 

107 ; viii. 347, 348 
Rumba, i. 139, 143, 144 
Rumbh, i. 159, 161 
Riimbher, viii. 208, 213, 
225, 227,321, 362, 363, 
367 

Xilnak, i. 56 
Runarpal, iii. 80 
Xuuawar, i. 46 
ROnch, ii. 459 
ROnclii-ran, iii. 324 
Rundaki, i. 60 
Rundali, iv. 22 
Rundilz, ii. 143, 154; iii. 

398, 479 ; v. 224, 392 
Runer (R), ii. 465 ; vi. 
313 

Runjh, iv. 460 
Runjpdra, viii. 148, 170, 
278 

Runjii, i. 72 


Runwari (R), iii. 79 | 

Rupila, iii. 455, 493, 505, 
510, 511. See Rutila 
R5ra, i. 16 
Ruraj, i. 189, 197, 391 
*Rur§.klitir, iv. 7 
Ruramania, ii. 568 
Kuriat, ii. 465 
Rur- khet, iv. 439 ; v. 3 1 8 ; 

vi. 536, 539 
Rurwaa, ii. 576 
Riisa, i. 84 
Rusiin. (R), i. 64 
Rusd5.r, i. 118, 456 ; ii. 
18, 242, 268, 435 ; iv. 
159, 160, 174; v. 557 
Rushk-firozi, ii. 333 
Rusl\k-i sabz, ii. 382 
Ruslik-i sliik§.r, iii. 303, 
353 

Rdtila, iii. 455 ; iv. 24, 
25, 27, 32,63. 75, 247; 
V. 357. See Rotila 
Ruw5,ri (R], iii. 542 
Ruw&^bir, i. 417 
Ruzd^tr, i. 465 

L5.bet, i. 14 
Labi, i. 37, 38 
LMafi (R) j i. 50 
Ladakh, vii. 164 
L4dan (R), i. 62 
Lad^na, v. 48 
Ladg^on, viii. 97 
Ladbii Sarki, v. 74 
L-^ifat, i. 14 

Lagbman, ii. 442. See 
Lamgh'^n 
Lahair, v. 102 
L^bari, i. 49, 378 ; ii. 316 
Lahawar, i. 46, 91 ; ii. 59 
L§,hiriya, i. 378 
LabnOr (Labore), iii. 526 
Labor, Hi. 59, 129, 281, 
Lbbore, ] 294, 426, 440, 
464; iii. 107, 200, 526; 
iv. 56, 76, 201, 241 ; v. 
108, 313, 459; vi. 10, 
265 ; viii. 60, 114, 353 
Labor, i. 91 

Labor! bandar, i. 25 1, 277, 
374 

Labrawat, iii. 227, 303 
Labsa, i. 69 ; iii, 33 
Labur, i. 65 

Labdr, ii. 59, 129. See 
Labore 

Lbkba, i. 138, 145, 369 
Lakbanpbr, vi. 126, 1 28 
Lakbi, i. 501. See Lakki 


Lakbi Jangal, iv. 398 ; 
viii. 265 

Lakbnanr, ii. 319 
Lakbnauti, ii. 260, 301, 
307,317, 329, 343,380; 
iii. 36, 112, 120, 121, 
234, 243, 539 ; v. 95, 
415 ; vi. 224, 226, 553 
Lakbnor, iv, 384 ; v. 215, 
505 

Lakki, i. 250, 28 5 ; ii. 
242 

Lakk'alavi, i. 481 
Lakri, i. 234 
Lbkwaram., i. 71 
*Lalang ’(cor. o/Alang). 
Lbl Bbgb, vi. 390, 395, 
418 

Laldong, viii. 175, 183 
Lamankkn, i. 47 
Lambri, i. 70 
Lamgban, i. 47 ; ii. 22, 
426, 435, 436; iv. 163 ; 
V. 233 ; vi. 568 
Lamgbbnbt, ii. 436 
Lbmiiri, i. 71 
Lbuda (R), vi. 313 
Landye (R), ii. 465 
Langar Randabar, i. 240 
Lbnhaur, ii. 59 
Lanjabbltis, i. 71 
Lank, i. 66 
Lanka, iii. 91, 550 
Lanskar {prop. Zanskar), 
vii. 164 
Lbr, i. 378 
L^r (R), i. 526 
Lkva, iii. 542 
Lbrbn, i. 66 
Larbs, iii. 298 
Lbrawi sea, i. 24 
Lbrdes, i. 61 
Lbri Bandar, i. 377 
Larike, i. 355, 357 
Lbrjal, i. 65 
Las, i. 365, 442 
Lasban-baran (R), i. 53 
Lasdr, vii. 15 
Lata, i. 24, 355, 357 
Lbta-desa, i, 61 
Latti, viii. 24 
Lbyagbon, viii. 92 
Lidda, i. 62 

Lobbna, i. 110, 138, 187, 
191 

Lobbna Daryb (R), i. 362, 
369 

Lobanpdr, i. 362 
Lobarbni, i. 49, 61, 66 
Lobari, i. 240, 248 
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Loliriwar, i. 62, 65 ; ii. 
59. 392, 456; iii. 36. 
See Lulioro 
Loli^fuiw, vii. 56, 59 
Loli<^'arli, V. 207 ; vi. 97 ; 
■vii. 424 

Lolikotr, ii. 455, 4C4, 467 ; 
iv. 497 

Loh()r(Lalior(!),ii.301,303 
Loliur(L'rL]i()rii), ii. 59, 210 
Loliri, V. 206 
liOiii, ii. 345 ; iii. 432, 405 
Lonlhura, vii. 18 
Lnruh, ii. 240 
Jjoshu, i. 77 

Luiir, i. 16 [402 

Lucknow, iv. 276,280; v. 
Ludifiua, ( iv.53;v.L22; 
Luilhiyfma, j viii. 107 
LuhCivum', i. 49 
Inihiiri, v. 206 
LOk, ii. 242 

Luknor, iv. 384.’ See 
Laklinov 
Lulu, i, 16, 00 
Lillawsi, i. 86 
LOu, viii. 340 
Luiulyo (11), vi. 310 
Lrmiyji, i. 91 
Lus, i. 29 

’M'a’har, i, 60 ; iii. 32, 33, 
45, 47, 50, 74, 7H, S5, 
243, 339, 550, 6LS 
Machcliri, viii. 22S 
Miicliiii, i. -15, 4(i ; iii. 32 ; 

iv.9(J. .^/.vwMahfiLliiu 
^Hicliiwaru, v. 96; viii. 
106, 107 

Mnchhli, vi. 390 
iMadihli-ij;anw, vii, 12 
MiU'liu (11), i. 522 
Mad, i. 406 
T\Iadad, iv, 496 
Madadi's, i. 54 
Madfiiu, V. 152 
Madkrau, v. 385 ; vi. 326 
MadhjL^arh, vi. 57 
Miidi'ir, i. 87, 91 
MiulruH, viii. 325 
Miidurfi, iii. 91 ; vii. 139 
Mahfikalastfiu, i. 50, 60 
MahfUiau, ii. 458, 160; 
vi. 564 ; viii. 66. Ji.so 
Mahfiwun 

MahfLldiiu, i. 64, 71. Aho 
Muchin 
Mahuiu, v, 57 
MaluVKot, vii. 38 
Muhklt, i. 34 


Mahalkarra, v. 396 
Mahaiiadi (It), i. 356 ; iv. 

11; V. 388 ^ ^ 
Maliandwiiri, iii. 354 
Malia.ratu-1 Hind, ii. 44 
Mahari, iv. 10 
Mahawa, vi. 55 | 

Mahfiwali, iv. 309 
i\tahawan, ii. 368, 460 ; 

iv. 63. Also Mahfibau 
Maluli-^hat., viii. 215 
MaluUpur, viii. 276 
MahlViza, i. 371, 372, 442, 
465, 482 

MahjL^finw, vii, 12 
Main (R), i. 356 ; v. 435 ; 
vi. 356, 3U3 

Mahiiiduri (Rj, ) v. 34 1 : 
Mahindri, j 435; vi, 
16, 37 

Mahiiulwan, iv. 25 
]\raliir, vi. 47 
Maliln, iv. 398 
MaUmiiifira, iv. 525 
Malumidubful ( I lakliin)? 
V. 196, 353, 369, 442 ; 
vi. 10 

Maliinudahfid (Hnn'i^al), 
vi. 15 

Mahoba, i. 383; ii, 232, 
462; iv. 13; vi. 31); 
viii. 215 

MuU})ah)iir, iii. 354 
Main*, ii. 368 
Mabrard, viii. 372 
Miibrfit, vi. 563; vii. 126 
i\tuhrat-(l<;s, i. 60 
Mahrauli, v. 71 
Muhrola, iii. 303 
Mubu, vi. 90 
MfiliaU, vii. 56, 50 
Mubiuualira, i. 60 
Muhui’, vi. 232, 563 
Mahura, i. 54, 50 
Miibwa, i. 206 
Mubwlirl, vi. 106 
Mahyak, i. 84 
Mfiibar, i. 366 
Maidani, i. 87 
Maildi, i. 37 
Muiinaiiah, vii. 76, 70 
Mairtlui, v. 274 See 
Mirtha 

Majinl, vi. 566 
Ma|hfiwan, ii. 458 
Ma’jlilaian, ) • 

Mil lipivtan, j 
Mukiili, i. 272 3, 323 
Mukfim, iv. 230 
IMakaiitlam, viii. 271 


Makanpiir, v. 400 
Makhad, iv. 40G 
Makhstisabfid, vii. 32 
Makliua,, viii. 380 
^LMukialaii (an*, of Ba- 
le ifibui). 

IMakida, ii. 315 
Makiiath, vii. 54 
iMakran, i. 14 , 28, 20, 30, 
33, 40, 80, 151, 152, 
417, 424, 456 ; ii. 131, 
242, 550, 562, 564 
Makrfin'di, ii. 559 
Maksudabfid, viii. 210, 
223, 228, 265 
Miiiribbr, i. 468; iv. 06; 
vi. 549 ; viii. 385. Aho 
Mfilfbfir 
Malfiu, i. 431 
Malaii, iv. 106 
Malfiwanur, viii. 336 
Malfiwi, V. 01 
Miilda, iv. 372 ; vi. 45, 
77, 348 
Maldfin, i. 30 
I'llal^alli, vi. 360 
Mfd^arli, vi. 141 
^Mulbir, vii. 472. See 
MuHr anti Mulhir 
'Mallul, iv. 327 
Mali, i. 15, 85, 522 
Malin, i. 56, 66 
Mfdiu, i. 445, 450, 522 ; v. 

414, 44(; 

Mfdi IRiri, i. 56 
Mfdiba, i. 126, 442 
MfiHhar, i. 6vS ; iii, 31; 
iv. 103 ; viii. 202. Aho 
Mrdfihar 

Mali Eatan,\ i. 60, 72; 

Eifiin, J iii. 32 
Muli-Ivalan, i. 72 
Malikona, iv. 64 
.Mulilcpur, ti. 395 ; iii, 383 
*Malir,jiii. 256 ; vii. 309, 
MfiUr, I 311, 312. Aim 
M iilhir 

Mfilja, iii. 354 
Mnllviuid, vi. HO 
Malkn])ur, v. 337; vi. 391 ; 

vii. 383, 406 
Mfdkhw, vii. 203 
MulkoUKah, iv. 416 
Malian, i. 87, 89 
MulUiwnn, viii. 175 
MfdurOsu, iv. 508 
Midwa, i. 60, 91; ii. 351; 
iii. 31, 70,251,598 ; iv. 
260,524;v. 168;vi.555 
MMwakofc, iv, 497 
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i. 68 M§.n-garli, iv. 494 

M^iinLal, i. 77, 79, 84, 363 Manga Sassu, iv. 469 
M §Lmhari (R) , i. 64 M angiri, i 56 

Mamk-khdtfin, v. 281 Manglaur, v. 97 
Mamw§ii, i. 369 Mangli, vi. 369 

Mamriala, i. 529 MangsM, iv. 193 

Ma’mura, v. 316 Manhabari, i. 77, 79, 391 

IVla’inur^iMd, v. 353, 435 Manli§inarS, i. 27, 391 
M^n (R), vii. 369, 383 Manbal, i. 190 
Manbbari, i. 7, 77, 391 Manibar, i. 90, 403 

Mancbbar, ) • no 7 . ca M§.mk-dOdb, vii. 16 

ManohlHSr, \ MJinikpar, ii. 355, 379 ; 

Maud, i. 14, 85 iii. 153 ; v. 297 

Mand§.kar, v. 244 M^niktara, i. 340 

Mandal, i. 14, 126,390,441 M^ikykla, vi. 309 
Mandal, v. 326 Manila, v. 338 

*MandalandTeri,iii.261-3 Manisni (R), iv. 273 

Mandaleswara, -i. 391 ManjAbari, i. 27, 30, 34, 

Mandalgarb, v. 398 37, 40, 391, 392 

Mandali, i. 530 Manjardr, i. 68 

MandanpOr, i. 530 Manjbal, i. 175 

Mandar, i. 425 Manjbauli, v. 90 

Mandati, iv. 8 Manjb^-wan, ii. 458 

Manda^var, ii. 241, 342 Manjira (R), vii. 16 
Manda’wi, i. 391; iv. 8 ; Mbnjna, vii. 53 

vi. 463; vii. 90 Manidr, iii. 547 

Mandesb, ii. 282, 284 Manjdrbn, ii. 103 
Mandbor, i. 523 MaiikMa,ii. 394, 396,397, 

Mandbnknr, i. 62, 530 553 

Mandbiin, vi. 118 Mankalakdr, i. 50 

Mandbyawala, i. 530 MankarwM, v. 321 

Mandi&, i. 529 M^nkir, i. 19, 21, 24, 27, 

Mdndn, vii. 189 34, 355, 392 

Mandisor, v. 191 ; vi. 338 ; Mdnkod, viir. 19 

vii. 19, 374 Mknkotjiv. 493, 494,508; 

Mandkbktir, i. 62 ; ii. 129 v. 254, 255, 489 
Mandlaisar, i. 391 Mankdl, iii. 53 

Mandor, i. 391 Manobar-nagar, v. 407 

Mandrk, i. 391, 523, 530 Mknpiir, vi. 373 
Mandr^iil, iv. 27 ; v. 98 ; Manskr, iii. 469, 517 

vi. 12 *MaiiSTir, iv. 396 

Mandr§Lsb, i. 523 Mansura, i. 11, 14, 21, 23, 

Mandropat. i. 523 24, 27, 29, 34, 49, 77, 

Mandrud, v. 233 78, 106, 127, 136, 369, 

Mandrus (R), i. 528 464, 459, 465, 482 ; ii. 

Mandd, liii. 76, 550 ; iv. 249, 303, 363, 477 ; iii. 

M^udu, J 85, 260, 261 452, 507 ; iv. 4 

378, 386, 391, 551 ; v. Mansdr-ganj, viii. 324, 

192, 275, 289 ; vi. 13, 330, 427 

18, 348, 563; vii. 24, 57 Mansur-garb, vii. 17 
Manddr, ii. 241, 325; iii. Mansdrpdr, ii. 331, 371; 

148 iv. 11, 52 

Mandybla, i. 529 Mantus, ii. 315 

Mangacbar, i. 383 Mand, iii. 471, 519 

MangabOr, iv. 124 Mara, iii. 452 

Mangalor, ] iv. 103, 124; Marabra, iv. 548 
Mangalore, > vi. 90; viii. Mdran (R), i. 53 
Mangaldr, ) 389 Mdrdn (R), v. 293 

Mangal Rot, vi -79 Mardain, lii. 65 

pabra, vii. 277 Mardban-kot, ii. 310 


Mdrdi, iii. 52, 53 
Margala, \ii. 273, 451 ; vi. 
Mdrgalla,/ 309, 310 

iv. 484, 507 
598 

Marbera, v. 88 
Mdri, vi. 456 
Maribla, i. 529 
Mdrikala, ii. 273 

i. 126, 441 

Marminara, ii. 150 
Marmun, i. 52 
Martot, iv. 74 
Marusthali, i. 441 
Marut, ii. 350, 364 
Mbrdta, ii. 381 
Marw, i. 51, 52 ; vi. 565-6 
Mbrwar, i. 441 ; v. 276 ; 

vi. 555 ; viii. 50, 52 
Marwin, ii. 455 
Masdna, v. 432-3 
Masbbad-i Mukaddas, vii. 

87 

Masbbadi, vi. 73 
Masij, vii. 52 
Mdsk'cin, i. 80, 81 
Maskat, i. 468; iv. 97, 126 ; 

vii. 345 
Masnaha, i. 87 
Mastdn, V. 215 
Mastang, v. 215 
Mastdr, i. 238 
Mas’udpdr, iii. 78 

M asulipatbm, i. 72 ; vi. 390 
Mbsdrjbn, i. 77, 84 
Maswabi, i. 27, 34, 37 
Maswam, i. 77 
Mat§.bila, i. 369 
Mata Katbor, ii. 391 
M atari, i. 481 
Matdakar, i. 60 
Mbtela, i. 406 
MbtMla, i. 231 
Matbra (Madura), iii. 91 
Matburd, ii. 44, 51, 456, 
460; iv. 447; v. 99, 
284; vi. 293, 386, 540; 
vii. 184 ; viii. 147, 228, 
265 

Matbnr§.-p6r, vii. 266 
Mati (R), vi. 389 
Matmayapur, i, 60 
Matsya, i. 393 
Mattinagar, i. 60 
Mattra, i. 64; vii. 184, 
542 ; viii. 168 
Mau, i. 406; vi. 521 ; viii. 
311. AlsoMt 


Marmad, ) 
Marmbd, j 


Mbrbdkar, ) 
Marbakbar, j 
Marbata, iii. 
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IVIaujam (E), v. 344 
IVIavi, Tiii. 184 
M^war&,u-n nahr, i. 452 ; 
Yi. 565 

Maw^is, ii. 355, 362, 366, 
379 ; iii. 138; iv. 63 
Hazandar&.n, iv. 186 
Medliukur, i. 530 
Media, i. 529 
Medus Hydaspes, i. 529 
Meerut, iv. 407 
Mekmetdr, i. 404 
MendM (R), v. 98 
Mera, i. 530 
Merali, i. 529 
Merial, i. 529, 530 
Merer, i. 530 
M eru, i. 45 

Merv, ii. 137, 141; iii. 21 
Meshlied, ii. 579; v. 218 
Me war, i. 60; viii. 51 
Mew^t, ii. 359, 367, 375 ; 

iv. 16, 53, 61, 62, 66, 
273; V. 35, 79, 189, 
254 ; vi. 21 ; vii. 186, 
294 ; viii. 362 
Mhar, i. 523 
Myhe (R), V. 435 
Micli, ii. 310 
Midnapdr, v. 385 ; vi. 89, 
326 

Milira,n, i. 15, 21, 30, 48, 
78, 121, 124, 125, 138, 
145, 245, 360 
'*Milwat,iv. 244, 245, 247, 
415 

Minagara, ) i. 340, 355, 
Minnagara, f 392, 530 
Mind, i. 77 

Mlraj, vii. 30, 56. See 
Muich 

Mirat, \i. 62; ii. 219, 
Mlrath,! 297, 300, 353, 
354, 364, 458 ; iii. 353, 
450,506;iv.407; vi.564 
Miratb,) v.274, 283, 340, 
Mirtlia, > 354, 363 ; viii. 
Mirta, ) 52 
]\1 iratkira, i. 530 
Mirbar, i. 366 
Miiich, vi. 557 ; vii. 364, 
Mirmkn, i. 78 [383 

Mithkn, ii. 303 
Mitrol, viii. 55 ' 
Mittankot, i. 366 
Mitta Tiw^na, ii. 441 
Miwkr, i. 296 
Miyapur, ii. 353, 463, 514 
Moli9,na, vii. 33 
Mokani, v. 402 


MoM, V. 402 
Mol (E), vii. 59 
Mongbir, Hi. 305 ; v. 381, 
Mongir, J 417; vi. 41, 

. 53, 66 ; vii. 241 
Moola (R), vii. 59 
Mooleer, vii. 66 
Moota (R), vii. 59 
Morbf, V. 438, 440, 445-6 
M Olid as, i. 91 
Morvi, V. 438 
Mota (R), vii. 59 
M6, vi. 126, 128 ; vii. 69. 
See Mau 

Mubkrakkbad, iv. 57, 78; 
viii. 11 

Mudkal, vi. 230 
MddOla, iii. 449, 505 
Mugbalmkri, v. 386 
Mugbalpdr, iii. 148 
Mughalpura, viii. 379 
MuSammad§.b§.d, iv. 26, 
27 ; V. 307 ; vi. 40, 227 
Muhammad Ganj, viii. 81 

nagar, vii. 527 

Tdr, i. 216, 256, 

484 

Mnhatampdr, L 403, 484 
Mnhlkbkd, vii. 373 
Mu’izkbkd, v. 362 
Mukeya Gbit, vi. 456 
Mukblispdr, viii. 82 
Mukhtlr, iv. 106 
Mulatbln, v. 406 
Mulcba, iv. 544 
♦Mulbir, vii. 66, 472. See 
also Malir 
Mdliya, v. 195 
MM Jlva, i. 70 ; iii. 27 
Mullan, i. 89 
Multln, i. 11, 14, 23, 24, 
27, 29, 34, 35, 67, 77, 
81, 96, 139, 142, 143, 
203,454,459,465,469; 
ii. 30, 233, 301, 303, 
392, 440, 441,449,469, 
655; iii. 36, 64, 242, 
244, 417, 486 ; iv. 70, 
170, 398; V. 5, 564,565 
Multan (near Amber), v, 
406 

MO-maidana, y. 325 
Mundalour, v. 326 
Mundir, vi. 225 
Mundra, i. 523 
Mbng, iii. 493 
Mungi Paitan, vi. 208 
Mungir,iv. 365, 367, 508; 

v. 201 ; vi. 19. See 
Mongir 


Munir, ii. 305 ; iv. 365, 
462; vi. 551 
Munj, ii. 46, 458 
Miinkhkr, v. 5 
Murhdabad, vii. 460, 469; 

viii. 44, 119, 308, 352 
^Mdranjan, vii. 59 
Muridas, 87, 91 
Mddn, iv. 493 
Muroranjan, vii. 59 
Mursbidhbad, viii. 128, 
211, 325 

Murtaza-abad, vii. 364 
Musala (R), i. 90 
Musali, viii. 312 
Musbki, i. 383, 456 
Musli, i. 34 

Mustafabad, vii. 307, 423 
Mustab, i. 81 
Mut’alavi, i. 481, 485 
Mysana, v. 432 


JSTadama, i. 110 
Nadarbar, v. 405 
Nadba, i. 83, 388 
Nbdirh.bkd, viii. 145 
Nbdot, V. 435 
Nagar-cbin, v. 291, 309 
Nagarkot, ii. 34, 444; iii. 
317, 465, 515, 570 ; iv. 
19, 415, 544; v. 248, 
355,356; vi. 129, 227, 
561 


Nbginbbbd, iv. 193 
Nbgor, i. 242 ;ii. 279, 351, 
370, 371; iii. 36, 73; 
iv. 49, 552; V. 103, 211, 
282, 283, 335; vi. 22; 
viii. 44, 52 
Nagbar, ii. 147 
♦JSagbaz, iii. 476, 521 
Nagbz, ii. 147 ; iv. 93 
Nbgpiir, vii. 60 ; viii. 291 
Nabavand, vi. 239 
Nabndra (E), vii. 29 
Nabraj, i. 27 
Nahr-i Bibisbt, vii. 86' 
Nabr-i Shabbb, vii. 86 
Nabrkunda, iv. 350, 358, 
363 


Nablwbra, 

Nabrwbra, 


i. 61,87, 9T, 
357;ii.l62 


NabrwMa, {- pass., 228, 
Nabrwala 2 9 7, 39 8, 
Patan, J 4 7 3, 555; 
iii. 74, 163, 256, 259, 
261;iv. 180;v.l96,432; 

vi. 555, 663 

Nbi, ii. 277; iv. 203. 521 
Nain Sukh (E), vi. 371 
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Nairfin, i. 4:32, 4:69. See 
Nirtjii 

NaisMpur, i. 419; ii. 130, 
578 ; vi. 564 
Najib§,b§.d, viii. 302-3 
Nakal, viii. 55 
Nakkla, ii. 653, 555 
N^kkr, iv. 533 
Nakback, iii. 318 
Naksari, vii. 89 
Nakti, i. 296 
Nakwbn, ii. 334 
Nblcha, V. 291 
Naldrug. vii. 55 
Nalin (R), i. 60 
Nalini (R), L 50 
Naljak, i. 175 
Namadi, i, 356 
Namakba, v, 296 
Namkwar, i. 60 
Namikb5,, v. 296 
Nbmrbn, i. 53 
Nbnak-matb, viii, 304 
Naabrbj, i. 145, 387 
Nand, i. 34 

Nandana, ii. 62, 347, 366 
Nbnder, vi. 105 ; vii. 52, 
58, 406 
Naadna, ii. 62 
Nbndod, V. 435, 437 
Nandua-tari, ii. 303 
Nandiil, ii. 229 
Nandurbbr, v. 405, 406, 
434, 442 ; vi. 136 ; vii. 
66, 362, 395, 465 
Nbngnai, i. 486 
NangneMr, ii. 400 
Narafn, i. 393 ; ii. 36, 
210,295,324,331,448; 
iv. 174 

N^rkiiiptir, vii. 54 
Narana, i. 58, 59, 61, 
393 ; ii. 449 
N brand, i. 127, 444 
Nbrbni, i. 168 
Nbrbniya, iii. 199 
Nardin, i. 59 ; ii. 37, 450, 
465 ; iii. 65 ; iv. 174, 
176 

Narela, v. 4, 78 
Narganda, vii. 411 
Narban, v. 298, 301 
Nbri (R), i. 385 
Narila, vi. 295 
Narkoti, ii. 314 
Narmada, i. 441 
Narmasirb, i. 15 
Nbmaul, iii. 540 ; iv. 44 ; 
V. 284; vii. 186, 294, 
295 ; viii. 44, 121, 272 


Narr Topa, vi. 456 
Narsbf, iii. 299 
Narwaj, iv. 466; v. 291 ; 

vi. 58 ; vii. 489 ; viii. 
Narybd, v. 195 [ 6'1 

Naryadaba, v. 405 
Nasibin, v. 152, 550 
Nasica, i. 356 
Nbsik, i, 356 ; vi. 97, 99, 
333; vii. 10, 52, 66; 
viii. 287, 289 

* Tirbang (Trim- 

bak), vi. 333, 433 ; vii. 
10. See Trimbak 
Nasirpur, i. 372 
Nasrpdr, i. 216, 217, 220, 
248, 296, 299, 371, 372, 
486, 488 
Naubbr, H. 443 
Naudand, iv. 176 
Naurbbi, v. 504 
Nanras-pbr, vii. 29 
Nauras-tbrb, vii. 368 
Nansbri, v. 197, 530 ; vi. 
15 

Naushabr, |iii. 622; iv. 
N ausbabra, j 496 ; v. 20 6; 

vi. 313, 368 
Nansitbra, iv. 519 
Nau-vibbr, i. 195 
Nawbb-ganj, viii. 407 
Nek Bibbr, vii. 81, 82 
Negapatam, viii. 389 
NeUore, iii. 32 
Nerbadda, i. 60, 441 ; iii. 
79, 564 

Nermada, i. 441 ; vi. 463 
Nerona, i. 522 
Nija, i. 87 
Nijar, i. 51 

Nflab, iv. 231, 238; v. 
234 

(R), ii. 562; iv. 

238 ; vi, 312, 313 ; vii. 
62 

Nalbwar, iiL 32 
Nilawi, vi. 96 
Nilcbirbgb, vii. 76 
Nilgarb, iv. 396 
Nilbbn, i. 160, 442 
Nilkantb, iii. 79 
Nilma, i. 292, 296, 442 
Nilmbn, i. 442 
Nimi, vii. 21 
Nimkar, v. 296 
Nim-kabbr, v. 296; vi. 
123 

Nimrbnti, viii. 55 
Nimroz, i. 64, 407, 468 ; 
ii. 284, 416 ; v. 159 


Nindbna, ii. 450, 451 ; iv- 
389 ; V. 108, 114 
Nipbl, i. 57 
Nirb, i. 77 
Nirankot, i. 287 
Nirohi, i. 296 
Niriin, i. 34, 37, 77, 78, 
121, 13 8,157, 163, 369, 
396; ii. 1 
Niriinkot, ii. 1 
Nirui’, i. 27, 28 
Nisibis, v. 550 
Niybs (R), iii. 79 
Niybsat, i. 87 
NiyOl, vii. 510 
Nizbmbbbd, v. 307 ; vii. 
15 

Nizbmpdr, vii. 37 
Nizbm Shbbi Rokan, vii. 
345 

Nonlai, vii. 19 
Nudba, i. 388 
Niidiya, ii. 300, 308, 314 
Ndbar, i. 148 
*Nub 0 Ratal, iv. 37 
Ntikbn, i. 14, 117; ii. 578 
Nulbbi, vii. 19 
NOr, ii. 464, 465, 466 
^Ndrand, vii. 59 
Ni5r-garh, vii. 85 
Niirgbbt, viii. 295 
Nbr and Kirbt, | i. 47 ; ii. . 
Ndrokirbt, / 465 
Nbrpdr, i. 62 ; v. 162 ; vi. 

521-2-3 ; vii. 69 
Nbrsbdna, iv. 519 
Nnzhatbbbd, vi. 48 
Nuzbl, iii. 354 
Nnzdl- Sandal, i. 194 

OboUa, i. 14, 468 
Obind, i. 48 ; v. 455 
*Ojbar, vii. 16 
Okb Mandal, i. 391 
♦Ontgir [cor. of Awant- 
gbar) 

Organj, ii. 577 
Orissa, iv. 507; v. 299, 
384, 390; vi.36, 45,71, 
79, 86, 88; viii. 129 
Oritae, i. 468 
Otbaniya, v. 439, 446 
Oudb, ii. 354; iii- 530 ; 
V. 323 

Ozene, i. 356 

Pbbal, V. 476 ; vii. 256, 
271 

Pbbiya, i. 138, 140, 366 
Pbdabar, v. 38 
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Padman, iv. 390 I 

Padmar, i. 66 1 

Padmavati, iv. 11 

(R), vi. 78 

Paelpdr, iv. 309 
Pahal, iv. 477 
Pahan (R), i. 104 
Pab^ri, vi. 523 ; viii. 217 
Pablddi, v. 211 
Pabonj (R), ii. 459 
Pbin-wab, i. 369 
Pakali, ) iv. 221; v. 457, 
Pakbali, [ 465 ; vi. 305, 
Pakli, ) 369, 370 
Pakka, vi. 309 
Pakpat, viii. 279 
Pbk-pattan, iv. 398 
Pakrota, vi. 523 
Palam,v.74,331,407, 525 
Pblbmun, vii. 69 
Palbur, iv. 244 
Pali, ii. 229 ; iv. 477 ; v. 
363 

P§.lka, vii. 57 
Palla, iii. 495 
Palnbd, viii. 385-8 
Palnibr, viii. 385 
Palol, vi. 295 
Palwal, V. 319 ; viii. 55 
Pbmpdr, vi. 304, 375 
Panbb-garhi, vii. 451 
• Pan^r (R), vi- 75 
Paiicb-gbuw, vii. 370 
Pandu-garh, vi. 539 
Pandwa, iii. 294, 298 ; iv. 
10 ; vi. 226 

Panipat, i. 62; ii. 347; 
iii. 431, 495; iv. 251 ; 
V. 28, 64, 74, 355; 
vi. 295 ; viii. 80, 81, 82, 
145, 401 

Panjbb, ii. 411, 454; iii. 
36; V.237; vi. 549, 555 

(R), iii. 476, 587 

Panjbl (R), ii. 456 
Panjkora, vi. 313 
Panj-mbbiat, i. 144, 436 
Paii]-nad, i. 48, 49 
PanJ-pabbri, v. 378 
Panjsbir, ii. 420,561; v. 
228 

Panna, iv. 454; v. 89, 93, 
94, 288; vi, 30, 117 
Panpan (R), iv. 508, 512. 

See Punpun 
Pbnwa, V. 295 
Paratn-gbm, v. 438 
Parbnti, v. 439 
Pbras-garb, vii. 370 
Pardabatbra, i. 507 


Parenda, vii. 22, 56, 57, 
263 

Pareotakbl, v. 94 
^Pbrgbiiw, vii. 56 
Parbfiab, iv. 235-6 ; v. 
235 

Paribn, v. 228 
Pariybri, i. 296 
Parkar, i. 403 
Parli, vii. 367 
Parnala, vii. 260, 278, 
287, 338, 344, 346, 364, 
369, 370 
Paro, vi. 90 
Parpat (R), i. 348 
ParsarOr, | ii. 397 ; iv. 
Parsrdr, J 240 ; viii. 95, 
115, 166 

Parsbbwar, i. 47, 63 ; ii. 

196 ; v. 293 
Parsbor, v. 423, 424 
PartOr, vii. 17 
Parwan, i. 47; ii. 399, 
556, 571; v, 146 
Parybu, iii. 401 
Pbrybtra, i. 393 
Pasba-afroz, ii. 317 
Pasbi, V. 99 
Pasrbwar, ii. 397 
Pbt, vi. 309 
Pbtali-putra, i. 56 
Patalpur, i. 399 
Pbtar, V. 206 
Patbbn, vi. 128 
Patbbnkot, vi. 521 
Patbari, vi. 99 
Pbtbri, vi. 104; vii. 12 
Patbwar, vi. 309 
Patlad, V. 405, 435 
Patna, iv. 328, 347, 354, 
462, 477, 512; v. 372, 
380 ; vi. 39, 321 ; viii. 
130 

Patparganj, viii. 46 
Patta, 30, 117 
Pattala, i. 369, 399, 524 
Pattan, i, 226; v. 179, 
268, 342, 351,353, 405, 
432; vi. 16, 93, 94, 380 
Pattan Nahrwala, v. 342 
PattanSbaikbFaridSbakr- 
ganj, V. 561 
Pattanwbl, v. 363 
Pattibli, iii. 105, 246 ; iv. 
37, 48, 50, 455 ; v. 74, 
87, 503 

Pavani (R), i. 50 
Paybg,Y.321-2, 420,437, 
5VZ 

\ Payal, v. 507 


*Pbyln-ganga {cor, of 
Bbn-ganga) 

.Pbyin-gbbt, vii. 16, 58 

kota, iv. 64 

Pegu, vi. 549 
Perbi (R), i. 50 
Peri Kebra, vi. 225 
PersbaiLr,\ii. 142, 236 ; v. 
Persbor, ) 424 
Pesbbwar, ii. 25, 142, 150, 
236, 294,408,438,447; 
iv. 163; V. 235, 448, 
525; vi. 567 
Pesbtbk, i. 238 
Pballur, vi. 368 
Pbam-dirang, vi. 372 
Pbangwarri, i. 522 
Pbapbd, viii. 308 
Pbaphund, v. 95 
Pbasis, i. 515 
Pbilor, viii. 107 
Phulbbs, V. 452 
Pbbljarl, viii. 391 
Pbbphbmau, viii. 223 
Pbbtwar, vi, 309 
Pilibblt, viii. 182, 303, 
312 347 

Pind Dbdan Khbn, i. 379, 
380 

Pindi Bhattibu, ii. 440 
Pindus, i. 379 
Pinjor, i. 61 ; ii. 353 
Pipali, vi. 408 
Pipalnir, vii. 13 
Pipla, V. 433 
Pirbla, iv, 235 
Pirbr, i. 309, 310 
Piroz-pdr, iii. 452, 507 
Pitti, i. 509 
Plassy, viii. 329, 426 
Pobi, iv. 77 
Pokbar, viii. 225 
Pondicherry, viii. 391 
Potbuwbr, vi. 309 
Poya, V. 99 
Prbg, i. 55 
Praybg, ii. 462 
Pnlak-Surlik, v. 218 
Pulcbirbgb, vii. 76 
Pdna, V. 369; vii. 15, 256, 
262, 269,272, 373; viii. 
258, 286 
Pdnch, vi. 367 
Piin-garb, vii. 370 
Pnnpun (R), v. 379 ; vi. 
48, 205, 322. Also Pan- 
pan 

Pbr, vii. 189 
Purbli (R), i. 365 
I Pliraa (E), i. 369, 403 
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Purandliar, yii. 272 
Puraniya, Tiii. 130, 214 
Pui'bandar, i. 444 
Pur-i akkiriu, iv. 14 
Puma, viii. 46 
Puma (R), vii. 12, 498 
Pursardr, viii. 95. See 
Parsardr 
Purshaur, ii. 25 
Pdrfca (R), vi. 97 
Py^g, iv- 457. See Pay§-g 


R§,l3ari, iii. 201, 203 
Rabri, iv. 270, 278 
Rab§.t, ii. 576 
R§.chap, iii. 294 
Radhanpdr, v. 445 
Raen, i. 391 

R^bab (R), ) i. 49; ii. 50, 
RaMb, j 353, .427, 
462 ; iii. 537 ; iv. 47, 


50 ; V. 89 
Rbban, i. 73 
Rabet (R), i. 49 
RSibima, viii. 92 
Rabfri, vii. 288-9, 341 

Rbbmkn, i. 313 
Rabm-S-n-bakhsk, vii. 382 
Rabrai (R), i. 50 
Ribuk, i. 456 
Rkbd-madb, i. 295 
R^bdiiji. 80 ; v. 266 ; vii. 
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Rabwblf (R), iv. 516 
Rai-bbgb, vii. 30, 56 
RM Bareilly, v. 319 
R'^cbor, vii. 37*7 
Raid (R), i. 22 
Raigarb, vii. 288 
Rail, i. 483 
Rain (R), i. 318, 362 
Rbipbr, vi. 86 
Rbisin, iv. 277, 378, 391, 
392, 397, 417 ; V. 441; 
vi. 12, 30 
Rbi Sing, iv. 277 
Raiy, ii. 577 
Rajab’pdr, iii. 428, 492 
Raja-griba, v. 397 
Rbjbpur, viii. 425 
Rbj'anr, \ i. 58, 59, 65, 
RSLjauri, / 395; ii. 456; 
Rb^bvraxi, i iv. 496 ; v. 
Rajori, j 463; vi. 376, 
Rbjbandar, viii. 392 [435 
Rbjgarb, v. 83; vii. 258, 
271,273,287,288, 337, 
342, 373, 376 


Rkigiri, i. 62, 65 
Ra-jiwbb (R), iii. 300 
Rbjkot, V. 446 
RbJ-mab&.l,v.397 ; viii.300 
Rbj-pipla, V. 435 
R&jpipliya, vi. 433 
Rbjpdri, vii. 256 
Raj Sambar, vii. 189 
Rakb&n, i. 325 
Rakbang, vii. 254, 265 
RbksM (E), ii. 295 
Ratnal, i. 154, 177 
Rbmbbliri, vii. 12 
Rbm-darra, vii. 311, 314 
R^m-Das, v. 462 
Ram Deb, i. 339 
Rbmdinpiir, i. 296 
Rbniesbar, i. 66 ’ 
Rbmganga- (R), i. 49 ; ii. 

463; viii. Il8, 311 
Rkmgarb,vi. 125, 126, 563 
Rbra-gbbt, viii. 306 
Ramgir, vii. 316 
Rbmnad, i. 70 
Rampanjwbran, v. 88 
Rbmpdr,v. 171,326,383; 
vi. 48; viii. 183, 303, 
308, 350 jp«ss. 

Rbmry, i. 70 
Rdm Sij, vii. 312 
Ran, 1 i. 267 ; v. 440, 
Rann, j 445, 446 
Ran, iii. 622 ; vi. 366 
Randanand, i. 5-2 
Rbngbn'w, v. 89 
R angina, iv. 106 
Rbnipiir, i. 241 
Rankata, vi. 316 


Rantambbor, ii. 
Rantbambor, y 1 


.219,241, 
324, 334, 


349, 358, 370,380; iii. 
74, 171, 174, 540, 549, 
622; iv. 281, 395, 416, 
551, 552; v. 91, 260, 
325,493; vi. 366 
Rantbor, \ ^ 

Eanthtir; } 

Rantpdr, iv. 261 
Ranwir, vi. 422 
Rdpri, iv. 47, 64, 65, 68, 
455; V. 74, 79, 81, 88; 
viii. 53 

Rasak, i. 14, 29, 34, 81 
Rasakin, i. 52 
Rasbid-garb, iv. 494 
Rasbidkot, v. 489 
Rasiat, ii. 284 
Rasnbnd, i. 91 
Rastbna, i. 87 
Ratab, vi. 31 


Ratambb, v. 375 
Ratanpbr, vi. 30 ; vii. 496 
Ratbbn, i. 72 
Rbvi (R), i. 48, 142 
Ravra (R), iv. 520 
Rawbl, ii. 522, 523 
Rbwal-pindi, i, 380 ; v. 
450 ; vi. 309 

Rbwar, i. 122, 154, 167, 
170, 173, 189, 469 
Re, ii. 137, 141,154, 491, 
577 ; iv. 186 ; viii. 32 
Registbn, i. 487 
Rew^n, iv. 478 
Rewar, v. 289 
Rewbri, iii. 540 ; v. 241 ; 
viii. 50 

Rikbikesh, i. 52 
Rivadanda, viii. 388 
• Riwbri, ii. 361 
Rob, iv. 306, 308, 488; 

V. 108; vi. 568 
Robangarb, vi. 418 
Robilkhand, v. 498 ; viii. 
409 

Robri, iv. 308 
Robtak, ii. 352 
Robtbs, iv. 328, 357, 368, 
417, 551; V. 201, 300; 
vi. 46, 209, 411, 416, 
555 


Robtbs (new), iv. 390,415, 
488 ; v. 114, 235, 237, 
423, 457 ; vi. 307 
Rola, vii. 53 

Rorl, i. 316, 363; ii. 441 
Rostb, i. 178 
Rostbk, V. 232 
Royam, i. 178 
Rddar Mai, vii. 272 
Rudarpur, viii. 45 
Rudbbr, i. 117 ; ii. 415, 
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Rbdpbl, Y. 162, 561 
Rubmi, i. 5, 13, 361. See 
Rabma 

Rubtak, iv. 31, 43 
Rujbbn, i. 138, 387 
Rnkbaj, i. 23 ; ii. 284, 286 
413, 415, 419, 577 
Ruknbbad, vii. 469 
Eijmala,\ . , , <,7 9™ 
Eiimla, p- 
Runtbilr, iv. 478 

Rbpbl, V. 162 

Rup-bbs, vi. 337 
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Eupnagar, Tiii. 62 
Eilr, i. 363 
Etiras, i. 52 
Eustam-nagar, yiii. 221 
Etlzb^r, i. 117 

Sabalgarb, vi. 136 
S6.barmati (R), v. 439 
Sabdan, i. 77 
S5,bit-kasra, Yiii. 147 
Saburk§.n, ii. 142, 578 
Sacotra, iv. 96 
Sadars^,, i. 68 
Saddbur, ii. 534, 549 
Sadbaura, y. 408 
Sadbaz^ra, ii. 125, 131 
Sbdik-garb, vii. 370 
Sadds5,Ti, \ i. 14, 27, 34, 
Sadustan,) 37, 39, 388, 
401 ; ii. 397, 555 
Safbh^n, ii. 316 
Sbfaii, i. 76 
Sagala, i. 529 
Sagapa, i. 398 
Sagar, Yii. 377 
Sbgara, i. 398 
Sbb (E), Yi. 41 
Sbhani-wal, Iy. 76 
Sabaniya, i. 394 
Sabasnak, v. 268 
Sabb^in, i. 14, 121 
Sabenda, Yii. 21 
Sdbet, ii. 549 
Sabi, Yi. 368 
Sabijpiir, Yii. 107 
Sabina, i. 58, 59, 394 
Sabir Samraa, i. 339 
Sahlat, ii. 305 
Sabli, ii. 305 
SabsarJtm, iY. 310; vi. 46, 
118 

Sabsilang, iii. 261^ 

Sabur, ii. 529 ; Yii. 525 
Sabwal, iii. 420, 487 
SM, i. 273 
Saifrud, ii. 281, 295 
Sailaman, ii. 40, 455 
SaiKin, ii. 455 
Saimur, i. 24, 27, 30, 33, 
34, 38, 39, 66, 77, 85, 
97, 402 
Sairasb, i. 14 
Saiyidpdr, Y. ’375, 421 
Sbj,i. 76 
Saji, i. 16 
Sakaliba, i. 45 
Sakkiiir (R), V.344; yi. 37 
Sakar, i. 521 ; vii. 366 
Sbkara, i. 398 
Sakarkalt, i. 50 


Sakartal, Yiii. 170, 242, 
243, 302, 303 
Sakawand,ii. 140,172,578 
Saket, V. 319 ; vi. 185. See 
Sakit 

Sakbar, i. 240, 311 
Sakbaralna, Ivii. 278, 
Sakhkbaralanb,/ 372 
Sakbet, iv. 19 
Sakina, iv. 47 
Sakit, V. 79, 87. See 
Saket 

SakrawS., viii. 160 
Sakrit, i. 50 
’^Sakriidib, iii. 345 
Sakti (E), vi. 78 
Sakura, i. 256, 396, 446 
Sakdrad, i. 52 
Silarpdr, iii. 381 
Sdlaura, iii. 300, 350, 354 
Sdlbar, vi. 368 
^Salbir, vii. 66 
Sdlibpiir, iii. 381 
Salim bbbd, vi- 86 
Salim-garb, iv. 498 ; vii. 

85; viii. 11 
Salimab (R), iv. 11 
Salin-nawin, ii. 358 
^Sdlir, iii. 256 ; vii. 300, 
305, 307, 311,312, 472 
Salmon, i. 14 
Salmdr, ii. 356, 376 
Salsas, i. 46 
Saldj, i. 162, 387 
Samana, i. 224; ii. 216, 
376, 377; iii. 36, 73, 
109,111,115, 191,245, 
421,431,487,527; iv. 
37 ; vi. 186 
Samaiid, i. 28, 30, 83 
Sdmand, ii. 239 

Saman dirun, i. 86 
Samankdn, iii. 400 
Sdmara, i. 297, 298 
Saraarrb, i. 420, 489 
Samarkand, i. 429 ; iii.400 
Samba, vi. 126 
Sambal, (ii. 349 ; iii. 106; 
Sambbal,) iv. 31^ 41, 50, 
368, 384,452, 463 ;v.87, 
315, 355, 505 ; vi. 229 ; 
viii. 182, 352 
Sdmbar, W. 273; viii. 44, 
Sbmbbar,} 56 
Sambast, iii. 477, 522 
Sbmid, i. 109 
Samkada-dip, i- 70 
Sbmkura, i. 501 


Samma, i. 138, 145 
Samma-nagar, i. 402, 496 
Sammawati, i. 487 
Sampgbn'w, vii. 314 
Samugarb, vii. 220, 397, 
436 


Samdi, \i. 272, 21Z, 
SamQi-bbdd,) 339, 401, 
402, 496 
Samdiya, i. 402 
Samundar, i. 16 

(E), ii. 310 

Sdmntballa, iv. 29 
Samwdl, viii. 92 
Sandm.i. 62; ii. 353, 371, 
372 ; iii. 36. See 
Sannam 
Sanardz, i. 117 
San-cbarik, vii. 79 
Sandabat, iii. 601 
Sandan, i. 450 
Sandardz (E), i. 40, 380 
Sandi, viii. 241 
Sandila, iv. IS, 29, 37 
Sanddr, i. 77, 83, 93 
Sanfardn, ii. 293 , 


' ii. 291 


Sang*i surakb,! 

Sang-i surkb, j 
Sangada, i. 430 
Sangamesbwar, vii. 338 
Sangania, i. 430 
Sdngdnir, v. 356, 369 ; 
viii. 44 


Sangamnir, vii. 10, 17, 52, 
54, 338 

Sangdaki, iv. 231, 238 
Sangrdm-nagar, vii. 275 
Sangw&n, ii. 234 
Sanid, i. 109 
Sanjad-darra, v. 312 
Sanjar (E), viii. 92 
Sanji, i. 90 

San'kardn, ii. 293 ; iv. 208 
Sankndt, ii. 308, 309 
Sankot Pindi, vi. 561 
Sankra, iv. 10 
Sdnkra(E),i.294,295,297, 
372 


Sankrdk, ii. 557 
Sankrdn, iv. 208 
Sankri-galij iv. 367 
SankdrCin, ii. 551 
Sann, i. 251 ; v. 464 
Sanndm, iii. 109,115,245 ; 

iv. Hi 205. A^so Sandm 
Sansani, viii, 360 
Sansaw&n, v, 496 
Sansi, vii. 532 
Santdpdr, viii, 425 
Santpdr, ii, 355 
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Santur, ii. 355, 375, 376 
Santir, iv. 249 
Sanwali-garli, yi. 84 
Sar (R), i. 526, 527 
Sara, i. 77 
Saradhtan, vii. 55 
Sarai Badarpdr, viii. 278 

Banga, vi. 313 

Bdra, tL. 313 

Bar&r, vi. 107,157 

Daulatab§,d,vi.314 

Laslikar, y. 86 

Sarain (B), i. 50 
Saratlis, i. 419 ; ii. 297, 
578; iv. 197; vi. 564 
SarakpAr, viii. 167 
SAran, iv. 546 ; v. 87 
Sarandib,]!. 6, 16, 30, 39, 
SaraT].dipJ 66, 89, 93; ii. 

249, 475; iv. 103 
Sarangpiir, iv. 261, 277, 
378, 392, 491 ; v. 270, 
271 ; vi. 43 ; viii. 146 
Saratb, iv. 44 
.SarAA (R), iii. 114, 115 
SarAwar, v, 296 
Sarbar, iii. 80 
*Sarganj, v. 198 
Sarg-dw^ri, iii. 246, 248 ; 
iv. 47 

SarhAsang, ii. 284 
Sarhind. 8ee Sirhind 
Saripur, vi. 106 
Saijd (R), i. 49, 56; ii. 

374 ; iii. 114 
Sarjdpar, i. 56 
^Sarkaj, v. 434, 445 
Sarkhas (Sarakbs) , ii 120 
Sar-khatrab, iv. 9 
Sar-Kbizr, ii. 284 
■ Sarmali, iii. 90 
Sana Tugba, v. 226 
SarnAl, v. 344, 345, 447 ; 
vi. 37 

Saro (R), i. 526 
SarsAwa, iii. 221. Bee 
Sirsawa 

Sarsi, ii. 297 ; iv. 196. Bee 
Sirs! 

Sarsuti, ii. 58, 295, 297, 
375 ; iii. 36, 225, 300, 
353, 427,492; iT. 8,69, 
196 ; vi. 225 

Sarsnt UR),i. 49; ii.295; 
Sarsutij iv.8,11; vi.78,544 
Sard (R), ii. 374, 375 ; iii. 

114, 130, 529 ;%iv. 283 
^Sarda, ii. 459 
Sar At (SarAr), v. 278 
SarwAb, i. 237 


Sar^Ar, i. 56; v. 301, 303 
Sarwar (R), v. 307 
Satadru ) (R), i. 393,394 ; 
Satalddr j ii. 41, 52 
SAtalmir, i. 318 
Satdh Ara(R) ,vi. 58 ; vii. 48 
SAt-gAnw, iii. 236, 243; 

vi. 45 ; vii. 31 
Satgbara, iv. 10 
SatladarWjj^ i. 48; iv. 

iSr) 

Satlet (R), iv. 244 
Satlut (R), iii. 36 
Satrakb, ii. 533, 536, 549 
SattAra,vii. 287,361, 364, 
367 [Sewas 

^SatwAs, V. 510. Bee 
Saumra, i. 488 
Saar, iv. 98 
Savaudi, i. 108 
Sawa, iv. 196 
SawAlak, i. 68 
Saw Alik, iii. 31 
SAwandari, i. 122 
SAwandasi, i. 150 
SAwandi samma, i. 190 
SawAnib, vi. 49 
SawAti,.iv. 231 
Sawis, i. 387 
Sebi, i. 386 
Sebonda, vii. 21 
SebAr, vii. 50 
Sendb Basta, vii. 95 
SeogAuw, vii. 261 
SeorAi, i. 406 
SeorAmpdr, viii. 383 
Seori, iv. 47 

Serampore,vii.33 ; viii. 383 
Seringapatam, viii. 438 
Set BandhAi, i. 66 
Seunra, ii. 459 
Sewar, iv. 72, 76 
*SewAs (SatwAs ?), iv. 

378, 391, 395 
SbAbabAr, ii. 121 
Sbabbdn, ii. 542 
SbaburgbAn, \ ii.l42, 577, 
SbaburkAn, ) 578; vii.Sl 
Sbaddad, iii. 90 
Sbadbdra, vii. 419, 423 
ShAdi AbAd,vi.377 ; vii.488 
SbAdiAkb, ii. 61 
Sbadida, iv. 29 
*SbAdmAbad, iv. 391, 416 
SbAbAbAd, iv. 250, 309 ; 
V. 422; vi. 296, 337, 
431 ; vii. 423; viii. 81, 
304 

SbababAd-Xaaauj, viii. 46 


ShabAbuddinpdr, vi. 305 
SbabAm ’Ali, v. 180 
Sbabarind, viii. 169 
SbAbbandi, iv. 407 
Sbabdara, viii. 147 
Sbab-daula, viii. 80 
Shabderab, vi. 311 
Sh ab-garb, i. 250, 286, 297 
Sbab- J abAnAb Ad, viii. 1 0 , 
82 

JabAnpdr, v. 498 ; 

viii. 311 

Sbabr-ArA, vi. 315 
Sbabr-i nau, iv. 49, 514 

nau arAs, iv. 49 

Sbab IsTawAz, iii. 416, 4S5 
SbAb-PanAb, i. 321 
SbAbpdr, ii. 441 ; iii. 415 ; 
vi. 299, 386, 412 ; vii. 
29, 54, 411,412 
Sbabr-girAn (Sbabur- 
gbAn), V. 223 
Sbabr-zagban, viii. 11 
Sbaikbupdr, vi. 91,240 
SbaitAnpdra, v. 535 
SbakalhA, i. 144, 178 
Sbakar, vii. 62 
Sbakar-khera, vii, 526 
Sbakr (R), V. 225 
Sh Akira, i. 24, 398 
Sbakr An, ii. 199 ; iv. 208 
SbAl, i. 306, 308 ; v. 215 
Sbala (R), i. 47 
SbAlAmAr,vii. 229; viii.80 
Sbamang, iv. 221 
Sbamilan, i.' 46, 64, 65 
SbamsAbAd, iv. 47, 275, 
281 ; V. 80, 94 

mau, viii. 47 

Sbankaran, ii. 293 
SbanurAn, vi. 567 
SbarasbAraba, i. 61 
Sbargarl, iv. 308 
SbarAAr, i. 56 
Sbardbat (R), i. 47 
Sbarusan, i. 77, 78, 79 
Sbarwa, ii. 47, 459 
Sbarwan, iii. 444 
SbAsb, i. 429 
Shataya, iv. 370 
Sbeopoor, v. 325 
Sber Garb, iv. 399, 476, 
494 ; V. 304, 319, 507, 
508 

vi. 56, 189 

Sbergiran (SbaburgbAn), 
V. 223 

Sbergntty, vi. 56 
Sber Kob, iv. 419 
Sberkot, v. 453 ; vi. 189 
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Sher-mandal, iv. 477 
Slierpur, vi. 77 

Miraja, vi. 77, 70 

Shor SOr, iv. 410 
Sliotlipilr, V, f)!!- 

Sbikriluil, viii. 302 
Sliikbrpijr, i. 3bG; vii. 3-13 
Shikk y-dv, ) iii. 4(53, 

S firs fnv a , j o 1. -i- 

Shiv- '‘■all, iv. 70 
Shkfmld, vii. 02, 08 
Shokal, iii. 401 
Sholajnir, vi. 416; vii. 31, 
54, 322 

Shor, i. 207 ; iv. 72, 76 ; 
V. 400 

Shor-kot, V. 460 
Sliu^hnfai, v. 220 
Shujfi’walpvir, iv. 532 
Shukolifihful, viii. 53, 280 
Shukr Khfui, iii. 354 
Shukr-taUu), v. 335 
ShuHtar, iv. 517, 525 
Sifilkot, ii. 234, 204 ; iv. 
240; V. 20G; vi. lOH ; 
viii. 05, lOG 
Sihfi, vi. 382 
Sihfui, iv. lOG 
Sihi, i. 3S(j 
Sfhi ril), i. 3S5, 38G 
Sihiida, i. 23S 
Sihlfiu, iv. 510 
Sihriud, iv. (>, 11, 248 ; 
vii. 414, 4 15 ; viii. IGO. 
iSVv a! HO Sirhiud 
Sihtii, i. 145, 101 ^ 

Siluui (.laxarU'H), i. 50 

(Indus), i. 138, 

158, lG3;ii, 27,41,240; 
iv. 51G 

Siliwfui, i. 247, 250, 200, 
271, 4 0(5; ii. .'}07 ; v. 
208, 450, 461, 463; vi. 
222 

SylsKin, i. 14, 33, 54, 02, 
117, 3H6,-117, 453, 467, 
468; ii. 413, 414, 578 
Sikiindra, viii. 140, 272, 
321, 3(;6, 331 
SikiKsar, vi. 368 
Sikku, i. 130, 142, 203 

Multan, i. 203 

Sikra, iv. 10 

Sikrf, iv. 62, 267 ; v, 332 
Sikri-|jjnli. iv. 356, 367 
Silfm, u 70; iv. 103 
Bilftwur, i. 60 
Silhut, i, 57 ; iii. 36 
Silk, i. 50 
Siu, i. 226 


Sin fill, iv. 106 

Sind Sfigar Dofih, ii. 441 

Sind, i. 10, 20, 21, 24, 27, 

33, 37, 45, 52, 240, 256, 
202; ii. 301, 302, 32G, 
364 ; viii. 65, OG 

Sind (Indus), i. 50, 52, 64 ; 
ii. 388,558; iii. 36,476, 
522, 587; iv. 4; viii. 
02, 06 

Sind (11. in MfiUva),iii. 70 
Sind Kild, i. 30, 40, 380 
Sind Sup;ar, i. 40, 157, 
307 ; V. 423, 425 
Sinda, i. 511 
Siudfibiir, i. 21, 68, 8!) 
Sindfui, i. 14, 15, 27, 30, 

34, 38, 30, 66, 77, 85, 
80, 120, 402, 450 

^Sind^har (Sindkhcr),vii. 
11 


Sindjak, i. 511 
Sindim (R), i. 50 
Sindi (R), ii. 360 
Sindica, i. 511 
Siudicha, i. 234 
Sindikc, i. 511 
Sindikus portus, i. 511 
Sindimoua, i. 407 
Sindis, i. 511 
Siudonianu, i. 406 
Siudonulia, i. 407 
SindoH, i. 511 
Siiulraha, vii. 21 
Siu^jaldip, i. 66 ; vi. 540 
Siu^mrh, vii. 272, 373 

(R), viii. 02 

Sin^firpur, iv. 481 
Siuhuhulip, i. 66 
Siui, (R), i. 152, 385 

Siniatii-K Sin, i. 71 

Simiolu, v. 34 1 

Sioli, viii. 161 

Sipri, V. 201 

Sir, i. 175 

Sir (Jaxurli‘s), i. 50 

Sira (R), i. 526 

Sirfun, vii. 316, 318, 321 

Sirhau, vi. 368 


Sir^uja, v. 05 
Sirhiud, ii. 205, 206 ; iv. 
U ; v. 237, 238, 313; 
vi, 108; viii. 107. AVe* 
Sihrmd 

Slri, iii. 160, 166, 100,101, 
200,226, 446,447,503, 
525, 580; iv. 37, 83, 
477 ; viii. U 


Siripalla, i. 35 G 
Sirjfin, i. 418 
Sirkhatra (R), vi. 225 
Sirnior, iv. 8, 16; vi. 185, 
225 ; vii. 105 
Siro (R), i- 526 
Sirohi, v. 340, 341, 3G3, 
430, 440 

Sironj, v. 330; vi. 124, 
133, 155 ; vii. 10, 374; 
viii. 58, 50, 283 
Sirsfiwa, i. 61 ; ii. 47 ; iv, 
250. aSV(! Sarsfiwa 
Sirsi, iv. 531. 6V<’ Sursi 

Sirwfir, iv. 282 
Sinvd (R), iv. 280 
Sfsam, i. 150, 160, 161, 
387, 307 

Sist.aii,i. 386,41 7; ii. 131, 
175, 578; iii. 64; iv, 
166 ; vii. 87 
Sit (R), i. 50 
Sitfi (R), i. 50 
Sitfq)ilr, V. 360 
Sitfira, i. 206 
Situnda, vii. 25 
SitCir, i. 238_ 

Sh1-t!;anw, vii. 13, 400 
Sivfipdv, vii. 262, 272 
Siwftllk, ii. 270,207, 325, 
352, 375, 380; iii. IIUJ, 
460, 513; iv. 401; v. 
108, 248, 267, 407 ; vi. 
125, 108, 561 
Siwfin. iSVf Sihwfui 
Siwfnm, iii. 78, 550; iv. 
406 ; V. 166, 382, 3S3 ; 
vi. 53 

Shvi, i. 237,306, 307; vi. 
130, 568 

Shvi Supar, v. 325 
SiNvistfui, i. 138, M5, 160, 
224, 260, 310,317,38;}, 
386 ; ii. 236, 242, 303; 
iii. 165; iv. 50; vi, 
222 ; vii. 236 
Siyah-fd) (R), iv, 256 
Siyuhfin, v. 208 
Siyfdiwfm. v. 208 
Siyfit, i. 52 
Siyur, i. 52 
vSnhdr, i. 207 
Sndru, ii. 231, 435, 442, 
416; iii. 30; v. 165; 
viii. 167 

Stxlra (It), ii. 234, 347, 
365 ; iii, 268 
Soghd, i, 40 
Solir&it, ill. 540 
Sojhat, Y. 363 
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Somnafc, i. 49, 61, 6o, 66, 
67, 97; ii. 192, 249, 
468; iii. 42, 74, 549; 
iv. 180 ; vi. 90 
Somn^tli pattan, i. 355 
SoiiTi§Lr, y. 88 
Sonpai, nii. 601 ; v. 26, 
Sonpatli, j 34, 355 ; yiii. 
157 

Soobaareka (E), v. 386 
Soratb, i. 444 
Sri-gb&.t, vii. 65 
Sribote (Srikot), vi. 368 
Srinagar (Kashmir), iv. 
498; y. 129, 454, 457 

■ (Siw&,lik), yii. 105, 

106, 230 

■ iv. 37 

Srip6r, vii. 33 
Sriswagarh, ii. 459 
Shbto, i. 24, 27, 39, 77, 

85,402 

Sncbaksbu (E), i. 60 
Shdioi, i. 44 
Shdbara, vi. 299 
Sufhra, i. 66 
Sug5.iQ (R), vi. 96 
SdhhiiL (E),iy. 231, 237 
Sdi-mi§.ni, i. 277 
Sdi Sdpav, v. 104, 325 
Sub§,tiia, i. 59 
Suket, vi. 185 
Sulaimbu mountain, iii. 
399, 480 

Sultdn-Kot, ii. 304, 368 
Sult§,npdr (iuBagl^a), y. 
275, 406, 434 ; vii. 64, 
66, 395, 465 

(BurLdelk]ian.d),iii. 

79 

(near BijhpOr),vii. 

28, 54 

(near Belili), iii. 

254, 303 

(in Panj&.b), iv. 

244, 387 ; v. 206 ; vi. 
240,265,270, 297, 367; 
yii. 417 

(Warangal) ,iii.233 

Sumhrgdn, iii. 264 
Sumatra, yiii. 389 
Sdindtra, i. 70 
Sunhr-ghnw,liii.ll3,116, 
Sun^’-gaon, j 234, 236, 
243, 303; iv. 417, 480; 
vi. 45, 73, 76, 106, 109 
Sdndip, vii. 31 
Siingar, v. 192 ; vi. 14 
Sunju, i. 72 
Sunniihni, i. 523 


Sdpa, vii. 256, 261 
Sdpar, y. 325 
Sura, i. 34 
Surabkya, i. 30, 402 
Surajgarh,iv. 508 ; v. 381 
Sdraj-kundj li. 538, 549 
Sur§.slitra, i. 359, 521 
Surat, i. 359; v. 197, 331, 
343, 344, 350, 501 ; vi. 
15, 42, 125 ; vii. 25, 
216, 238, 287; yiii. 202, 
390, 392 

Sdratb, v. 197, 350, 432, 
437, 440, 461, 466 
Subarak, i. 34 
Surharpur, v. 296, 301 
Surkbkb, v. 425 ; vi. 315 ; 

(R), yii. 80 

Surmin, ii. 577 
Surseni, y. 81 
Susa, iv. 517 

Sutlej (R), i. 48; ii. 52; 
iii. 300 

Swkd (Swkt), v. 450 ; vi 
80, 450 

Swalb, yiii. 389 . 

Svrku (R), iv, 231 
Swht, vi. 80. See Swkd 
Sye (E), ii. 463 ; iv. 509 ; 
yi. 41 

Tiban, i. 76 
Tkbar, iii. 90 
Tabarkn, ii. 578 
Tabarbindb, ii. 200, 302, 
322, 325, 353, 372; iii. 
36 ; iv. 11, 68, pass . : 
y. 265 

Tabaristkn, i. 467 ; ii. 272 
Tabbas, i. 419; ii. 193; 
vi. 565 

Tabriz, y. 219 
Thfak,)i. 4, 13,21,25, 76, 
Tdfan,f 99, 360 
Taghurkbkd, i. 272 
Tabirabdd, ii. 277 
Tdidu, iii. 46 
Taifand, i. 99. See Tkfan 
Taiz, i. 39 

Tajkra, iv. 44, 75, 273 
Tbjpdr, yi. 71 
Tak, ii. 276; iii. 64; iv. 
169 

Takaroi, Iv. 386 ; vi. 53, 
Takarobi,! 75 
Tkkas, i. 46 
Takarbhrdd, ii. 274 
Tkkasbir, i. 46 
Takdarl, i. 303, 304 
Takbati, vi. 141 


Takbbar, ii. 284 
Takia jMajnbn, viii. 146 
Takinbbad, ii. 132, 271, 
280,284,286,293,578; 
iv. 193 

Takrobi, vi. 53 • 
Taksba-sila, i. 46, 504 
Talabti, i. 225 

yii. 19 

TbLikau, i. 419; ii. 141, 
142,273, 388,400,578; 
y. 223, 227, 228, 229 ; 
viii. 32 


ialina, ly. 34 
Tbl-katora, yiii. 55, 134, 
Talner, i. 356 [138 

Talpat, iii. 121. See Tilpat 
Taltam, vii. 25 
TalOka, iii. 148 
Talwandi, iy. 32, 40, 77, 
y. 508 

Talwbra, i. 138, 366 ; iv. 

70 ; V. 267 
Tamak, vi. 308 
Tambbor, iii. 623 ; vi. 366 
Tambb, iv. 391 
Tamiak, ) • ono 

TamihakJ 
Tbmirbinbn, i. 369 
Tamtaraa, iv. 33 
Tbna,i. 24, 60,61,66,67, 
68,89, 115,415; iv. 96 
Tanbsiri, iv. 96 
Tbnda, iv. 310, 327; v. 
381, 394, 416; vi. 45, 
76 ; viii. 311 
Tbnesar, ii. 40 
Tangdt, ii. 391 
Tanjbwar, i. 66 
Tankal, iii. 86 
Tankala-bbli, ii. 353 
*Tanki,%ii. 57 
Tanna, i. 89. See Tana 
Tboru, iv. 75 
*Tappal. Nub 0 Batal 
Tbrani, ii. 272 
Tashkand, iii. 567 
Tbpti(R),iii. 87; vi.3S9; 
vii. 406, 495 

Tbragarb, vi. 522, 523 ; 
vii. 69 

Tarambani, vi. 78 
Tarangchi, i, 295 
Taraya, iii. 539 
Tbrikanda, vii. 412 
Tarsari, iv. 51 
Tarwbklij, i. 87. 

Tbta, li. 91, 273; ii. 563; 
Tatta,j V. 206, 208, 456, 
459, 461. Tbatta 
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Tawykar, vi. 369 
T^wi (R), iii. 87 
Taxila, i. 46, 504 
Tekhar, ) iv. 56, 57, 67, 
Telhar, \ 73, 74. See 
Tilhar 

Telingana, iii. 49, 550; 
vi. 104, 549 ; vii. 25, 
58, 315 

Tenasserim, iv. 96 
Teria-gliari, v. 200 
Thalir, vii. 362 
Thambor, vi. 366 
Thauesar, i. 54, 62, 520 ; 
ii. 40,295, 452; iv. 174, 
176,439; v. 318; vi. 536 
Thangar, ) ii. 226, 300, 
Thankar, I 304 
Tharr, i. 403 
Tharra, i. 398, 446 
Thai'i, \ i. 216, 218, 224, 
Tbarri,) 344, 404, 486 
Tbbti, i. 310 

Tbatba,\ i. 217, 273, 276, 
Tbatta, j 374, 500 ; iii. 
261, 263, 264, 319; vi. 
523; vii. 61. Also 
Tutta 

TbCin, viii. 360, 361 
TbuiT, i. 487 
Tiatura, i. 356 
Tibet, 20,33,44, 45,57, 
73; ii. 309 ; vii. 62,73 
TibtirO, ii. 310 
Tilbk Gbuny , iii. 401 
Tilang, iii. 78, 231, 618; 
yi. 549 

Tilangi, vii. 16 
Tilhar, iv. 415 ; viii. 303. 

See Telbar 
Tiliagully, v. 200 
Tilianpbra, viii. 380 
Tilibhat (Tilpat), ii. 374 
Tilla, ii, 450 ; vi. 307 
Tilpat, \ii. 374; iii. 172, 
Til-pat,j 173, 203, 525, 
528 

Tilbt, i. 57 
Timrbn, ii, 284 
Tir, i. 29 ^ 

Tira, vi. 106 
*Tirambak, vii. 10 
Tirauri, ii. 295 
^Tirbang, vi. 333. ^ See 
Trimbak 
Tir-girbn, v. 223 
Tirharah, iv. 29 
Tirbiit, ii. 375 ; iii. 234, 
294; iv. 29; v. 96, 426; 
vi. 551; viii. 130 


Tiz,i. 29, 30, 33, 34, 65, 
80 ; ii. 568 
Tobra, iii. 350, 351 
Todab, iv. 49 ; v. 362, 370 
Tob5.na, iii. 428, 492 
Tolak, ii. 296 
Tonak (Tonk), iv. 49 
Tookaroi, v. 386 
Tora, vii. 502 
Torbela, v. 561 
Torna, vii. 376, 377 
Totak, vi. 74 

* Trimbak, vii. 10, 52, 59, 
60, 66 

Trimb5,wati, vi. 353 
Tringalw^iri, vii. 59, 60 
Tubaran, i. 77, 81. See 
Turaii 

Tngblikabbd (Sind),i. 313, 
351, 401 

(Debli), iii. 234, 

235, 589 ; iv. 257 ; viii. 
11 

Tugblikpdr, iii. 354, 381, 
431, 452, 495, 508 

i KSisna, iii. 354 

Muldk-i Eambt, 

iii. 354 

Tubari, viii. 92 
Tukbbristbu, i. 44, 92, 4 1 9 , 
443, 453; ii. 125, 146, 
411, 578 

Tukbirist§.ii, ii. 32, 578 
Tulamba, \iii. 413, 484 ; 
Tulambba,} iv. 70, 73,77; 

V. 355, 359, 469, 508 
Tulisbar, i. 65 
Turabbadra (R), vii. 377 
Tbrari, vii. 538 
Tbng, i. 340 

Tungabbadra (R), vi. 230 
Tbnus (R), vi. 394 
Tur, i. 344, 403, 486 
TTiiAn,i. 27, 29, 33, 34, 
38, 65, 77, 152, 382, 
385, 456 

(Gulf), L 65, 378 

'Furk, i. 45 

Turkistbn, i. 46, 468 ; ii. 

309, 353 ; iv. 96 
Turmuz, i. 49 ; iii. 400 ; 
vii. 79 

Tbs, ii. 136,297,491,578; 

V. 218; vii. 87 
Typbaonia, i. 514 

’TJbby, ii. 75 
Ubbro, i. 523 
Db^iwar, i. 231 
Ubrb (R), ii. 41 


Ucb, \i.67,22-5,229,365, 
Ucbh,) 406; ii. 240,241, 
259, 301,302,303,325, 
344, 351, 554, 555 ; iii. 
36,480, 522; iv. 32; v. 
211 

Ucb Multan, ii. 241 
Udaipur, i. 210 
Udgir, vii. 52, 55, 58 
Udhbfar, i. 208, 210 
Udbbpbr, i. 210 
Udipbr, v. 171, 326,402; 

vi. 42, 59,98,110,338; 

vii. 299 ; viii. 51 
Udyanapbr, i. 47 
Ujab, vi. 205 

Ujaiii, )i. 59, 60, 126,356, 
Ujjain,/ 441 ; ii. 328 ; iii. 
543; iv. 378, 385, 393, 
524; V. 54, 291, 330; 

vi. 15, 124, 134, 559; 

vii. 19 


'tr'kba Ghuzak, ii. 20 
Ulur, vi. 305 
Umalna, i. 66 
’UmCtu, vi. 354 


’Umarkot, i. 260, 263, 292, 
296,297,531,532. Also 
^LUiarkot 
Umri, i. 93 

Uuarpdr, i. 251 ; v. 463 
X7ndacba,lv. 460; vi. 58 ; 
Undcha, j vii. 7, 48. See 
Urcba 

Uudaran, i. 87, 357 
Urasir, i. 16 

Urcha, vi. 68, 113; viii. 

68. See also LTudcba 
Urdabisbak, i. 55 
Ur-desa, i. 16 
Urgand, iv. 170 
Urihar, i. 55 
Urtasir, i. 16 
*Usa, vii. 52, 55, 58 
Usbkarb, i. 64 
’ Usmbn Khbtur, vi. 368 
’Usmbiipbr, v. 430, 432 
Utarkol, vii. 65 
Uzain (XJjjain), i. 126 


Yaudbu, i. 14. Also 
'Wbndbu 
Yesbkh, ii. 549 
Yigo-gad, i. 403, 522 
Yijeh Kot, i. 403 
Yingar, i. 522 
Yiram-g§.m, v. 440 
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Vir-n^g,! iii, 476, 622; 
Ylr-ii§.k, j vi. 304, 373 
Virp6r, V. 437 
Vistalgarh, vii. 278 
Yiziapur, ii. 468 

Wacni^W‘^b.(R),i. 168,172 
Wageh Kot, i. 403 
"Waliiad \ 

miMnd ( (E),i.l57,256; 
WdMud- i iv. 525 
sdgara ) 

Wahiristan, ii. 289, 292 
"Waihind, i. 48, 63, 445 ; 

ii. 28,33,150, 426,438 
Wiin, vi. 539 
/Waira, Tiii. 361, 367 
WajrMl, V. 497 
Wakanfrfi, v. 447 
"Wakilpdr, viii. 136 
W^kiiikera, yii. 377, 382, 
390 

"Wakw^k, iii. 539 
"Walaj, iv. 193 
Y^alasht, ii. 284 
’Wallen, ii. 656 
■\7allay, i. 355 
AYginddn, i. 77 ; vii. 370. 

Also Yand&,n 
'Wanga B§.zdr, i. 403 
Wanjira (R),vii. 16,24,54 
Wanka, i. 324 
'W'^ink^iih', V. 447 
Wantipdr, vi. 457 
'W'aiiydul, i. 509 
''Yarangal, vii. 410, 412. 
See Arangal 


"Warangal (in Himalayas), 
iii. 617 

War-g§.nw, vii. 383 
Wksilpur, V. 211 
Wdsit, ii. 247 ; viii. 193 
■Wassnd, v. 435 
Watrak (R), v. 447 
■Waziv^bad, ii. 234, 442; 
iii. 354, 505; viii. 80, 
167 

Wazni, ii. 284 
Wicholo, i. 526 
Wikur, vi. 54 
■Wnlnr, v. 305 
Wnstani, i. 527 

Xeragere, i. 356 

Yabiba, i. 202 
Yahudiya, ii. 577 
Yahyapdr, v. 375 
Yakran, iii. 494 
Y‘cLri5.sdt, i. 91 
Yashar (R), iii. 80 
Yaudbeya, v. 561 
Yazd, ii. 270 

Yekdulla(Ikdbla), vi. 224 
Yemen, ii. 491 
Yurt-jalak, v. 225 
Yusli, i. 34 

Z^ba,j, i. 7, 13, 20, 22 
Z^biil, ii. 414; iv. 233, 
579 

Zbbulistbn, i. 382, 467 ; ii. 
115,170, 172, 579; iv. 
166 


Zafar, v. 223, 224 
ZataiAbbd, iii. 234, 246, 
247, 248; iv. 13; vii. 
179 

Zafarnagar, vii. 37, 315 
Zaghan, iv. 106 
Zain-lanka, v. 465 ; vi. 
305 


Zaitun, i. 71 ; iv. 514 
Zamaniya, iv. 510 ; v.323 ; 
vi. 35, 40 

Zamin-dawar, i. 303 ; ii. 
218, 268, 280,286,576, 
577 ; V. 223, 467 ; vii. 
89, 94 

Zatio:ebar, iv. 96 
Zanjdn, iv. 2 

Zanskar {misprinted Lan- 
skar), viii. 174 
Zaranj, i. 14, 419 ; ii. 413, 
414, 579 
Zara’dn, i. 23 
Zar-danddn, i. 72 
Zdr-murgh, ii. 284 
Zarrali, ii. 579 
Zauzan, ii. 509 
Zbwal, ii. 115 
Zbwulistdn, ii. 267, 276. 

See Zabnlistdn 
Zibanda, iv. 106 
Zirbad, iv. 96, 514 

Zor, i.,109 
Zotale, 1 • cnv 
Zothalej 
Ztir, ii. 413, 579. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


[The notes to which the name of Yule are appended have been taken from an 
article on Rashldu-d din’s Geography by Col. H. Yule in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. IV. New Series. For most of the other additions I am 
indebted to the local knowledge of Mr. Rlochmann, of the Calcutta Madrasa ; to 
Mr. Burgess, Archmological Surveyor; and, through the latter, to Mr. W. F. Sin- 
clair, Bombay Civil Service. — J. D.] 


’Aisi, the country of ’Aisi, means the 
country of ’Ish or ’Ish Xhhn. 

Alang. A variant reading in vii. 17, 
gives “Lalang,” and the real name is 
Laling or Naling. “ The fort is neither 
large nor strong, and stands about 800 
feet above the plain, seven miles from 
DhoRya,” 


Allhhapur, probably ‘‘ Alhanpur,” near 
Rantambhor. 

Andol, properly “ Erandol,” on the route 
from Burhanpur to Dholiya. 

Ard and Barlak (i. 71) were both petty 
states of Sumatra. Aru “ was ap- 
parently on the eastern coast of the 
JBatta country, below the Assahan river. 
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Taujong I'erlah, tlae. Malay name of 
what we call Diamond Point, is a trace 
of the kingdom of Perlak or Barlak 
of the text; it is mentioned in the 
Malay annals and is Marco Polo’s 
FeHec^ — Yule. 

Asahuhar, probably Abuhar. 

Awantgar. “The correct name is 
Ontgir.” 

Bahra, \ 

Bhera, ) 

Bahrktmda, a yariant reading for “ Nahr- 
kunda.” See Journal Asiatic Society 
Bengal, 1873, p. 223. 

Bhil, properly “ Phil.” 

Bakialan, properly “ Mhkihlan” or 
“ Makhiala.” 

Barmal Madrm, ii. 269. 

Batora. “This is the same as ' Rola,’ 
mentioned in yii. 53. It is nineteen 
miles west of Chhndor.” 

Bawal (i. 69). “Por Bdwali:Q 2 i.d. Kail, 
as in Binhkiti quoted in the editor’s 
note. K6.il was a famous port in those 
days, to wliich Marco Polo deyotes a 
chapter. It stood a little south of 
Tuticorin, which may be considered its 
modem but far humbler representa- 
tiye.” — Yule. 

Bhhbrewhr, ii. 468. 

Bijalar (i. 72). “ Bengal, of course, as 
the note shows.” — Yule. 

Bilwat is the same as “Milwat,” or 
properly “ Malot.” 

Chaniot, generally pronounced “ Chiniot.” 

Chhatramau, read “ Chhabramau.” 

Chhetra. Perhaps intended for “ Jhatra ’ ’ 
in Sarkhr Irich. 

Dalmian (i- 71). “ This might prove to 
be the Dagroian of Marco Polo if we 
knew the proper reading.” — Yule. 

Darband Nias (i. 71). ’■‘'Nias is the name 
of a large island off the west coast of 
Sumatra, but it can hardly be referred 
to in the term Bari and Nias or Manas. 
The writer is noting points on the 
route to China. Sumatra comes in 
beyond Lamuri; Nias does not fall 
into the route. The term Barhand 
perhaps points to the Straits of Singa- 
pore, and Singhapura was a Javanese 
colony.” — 

Dhhrasiyhn (vii. 55). The exact name is 
Darhsinva. 


Din-Kasari (v. 385), properly “ Rain- 
Kasari,” pargmms in Orissa. 

Dubl'^han is “ Dubaldhan,” near Dehli. 

Paj Hanishr, viii. p. xvii, Preface. 

Paknar (i. 68). “Probably the Maga- 
nur of Abdurrazzak, well known in 
16th and 17th centuries as 
— Yule. 

Fatan (i. 69). “ The identification of Patau 
and Malifatan is a desideratum. Patau 
is mentioned by Ibn Batuta as a fine 
large city on the shore with an excel- 
lent harbour. Either Negapatam or 
Nagore appears to answer best to these 
frail data. As the names Nagore and 
Patan alike signify “ the city,” per- 
haps it is to be identified with Nagore, 
which retained a large amount of 
foreign trade, especially with the Archi- 
pelago, fifty years ago, whatever may 
be its present state.” — Yule. 

Girnfil, i. 338. 

Gondhhna, read “ Kandana.” 

Gorakhpur, in note 3, p. 381, vol. v., 
read “ Karakhpui*,” south of Mungir. 

Haitam (i. 71) should probably be 
Nainmn, and represent ’An-nam or 
Tonking. — Yule. 

Haris, in full, “ Harischandargarh or 
Harichandargarh. ” 

Hili (i. 68). “The general position of 
this place is still marked by Monte 
Dely, a prominent landmark on the' 
coast between Mangalore and Canna- 
nore.” — Yule. 

Jampa (i. 71). “ The Champa and 

Chamha of medieval travellers, the 
Sanf of older Arab voyagers, and was 
then equivalent to Cochin China with- 
out Tonking.” — Yule. 

Jangli (i. 68). “I doubt not it should 
be read Ohinkali. The name appears 
as Shinkala or Shinkali in Abulfeda. 
.... Assemani tells us incidentally 
that Cranganore was also called Scigla, 
i.e. Shigla or Shinkala. CMnkali is 
therefore Cranganore^" — Y%de. 

Janid. This is probably “ Jind.” 

Jarfihi. “The ghat of Jarhhi” is 
probably the pass behind Chandor, 
near which is the village of “ Jarry,” 
in the Survey Map. 

Jhath, commonly “ Chath.” 

Jitfira, probably “ Chittua,” near Mid- 
napur. 

Judi (i. 70). “The application of the 
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term Jtidi to Adam’s Peat is curious. 
Sir E. Tennent mentions tkat a 
Samaritan version of the Pentateuch, 
and an Arabic version of the same in 
the Bodleian Library, both substitute 
Sarendip for Ararat in the narrative 
of the Deluge. As Jddi is the Ark 
Mountain of the Muhanurjadans, it 
looks as if Rashidu-d din held the 
same tradition.” — Yule, 

J dshf, or Jhosi.” 

Jund, in the Dakhin, properly “ Chh- 
wand.” 

Khbal (i. 72). “ Again read jSxiil, which 
is the point of starting.” — Yule. 

X&,ghziwara, or “ X&,gh&.zwadh, a large 
village on the plateau of Rozah, or 
Khuld‘^b^d.” 

Xalida, correctly “ Xhliy&.da.” 

Xandahat, ) i. 445, ii. 249, 473. These 

Xandahhr, > names all refer to the 

Kandana, ) same place. Sir H. M. 

Elliot (i. 445) identified it with 
Xhandad§,r ‘‘ on the north-west angle ” 
of Kfithiw&,r. But Xhfindfidhhr is 
situated about eight miles N.E. of 
Gondal, almost in the centre of the 
peninsula, 60 miles from the nearest 
coast, so that it does not answer to the 
accounts of the historians, or to the 
position assigned to it by Elliot. Mr. 
Burgess suggests Xanthkot, or Xanth- 
garh, in Xachh. It is a very strong 
place, and was the fastness of the 
ChSilukya kings in their days of ad- 
versity. The description given of the 
tide by Ibn Asir, and the Tdrikh~i 
Alfi evidently applies to the Ban, and 
there can be little doubt of Xanthkot 
being the place. MahmOd probably 
crossed near Mhlia, where Nizfimu-d 
din Ahmad crossed in Akbar’s I'eign, 
as described by himself in v. 445, 
Xanjh ferry, read “ Xicha.” 

Xanwahin, read “ Xfinw-whban.” 
Karfijhng (i. 73). “ The name applied 
by the Mongols to the great Province 
01 Yunhn. The other name here 
applied to it, Kandahar^ is more 
obscure.” — Yule. 

Xardarhyh (i. 72). “Probably Godamry 
in some form.” — Yule, 

Xaroha (i. 68). “Probably Gheriah; 
in after-days the fortress of Angria.” — 
Yule. 

Xaydla, read “Kabfila,”in the Panjfi-b. 
Xhaesar, viii. p. svii, Preface. 

Xhorandi, read “ Ghor-nadi.” 

Xicha, incorrectly “ Xichar.” 


Xidhur, read “ Gidhor,” in Bhagalpfir 
District. 

Xinkfita, properly “ Gangfit.” 

Xowah River, properly “Godah” or 
“ Gudi,” i.e. the Gumti. 

Xddi (or Gudi). The Gumti river. 

Xiilam. ‘‘ The Kaulam, Columbum^ 
Coilon, of many travellers from the 
ninth century downwards, surviving in 
decay as Quilon'* — Yule. 

Knni, viii. p. xix, Preface. 

Xdrakhiir, probaljly “ Gorakhhr.” 

Lhkwhram (i. 71). “ This should no 

doubt be NdTcwdram^ the Necuveram 
of Polo, Nicobar Islands. Their am- 
bergris and naked folk are standing 
topics down a long chain of travellers.” 
— Yule. 

Lhrahri (p. 70). “ The island of Lfi- 

mdriis certainly Sumatra, with especial 
reference to its north-west extremity 
(not north-east, as in Sir H. Elliot’s 
note).” — Yule. 


Mahhchln (i. 71). ‘'This is Canton. 
Odoric, John Marignolli, “Wassfif, Ibn 
Batdta, and Rashidu-d din himself 
elsewhere, give it the same name in 
the Persian form of Oiin-Kaldn .'' — 
Yule. 

Mali Fatan (i. 69). Mdifattan is pre- 
sumably the Manifattan of Abulfeda, 
mentioned by him as a city on the 
coast of Ma’bar. ... I find Malipatan 
marked in a map which accompanies a 
letter from P&re Bouchet in the Lettrea 
Edifiantes. It there occupies a position 
on the shore of Palk’s Bay, a little 
north of where our maps show Devi'- 
patayi, but perhaps identical therewith. 
This is verv probably the medieval 
Malifattan (Lett. Edif., first ed. 1722, 
Rec. XV. ; Lyons ed. 1819,- vol. vu.) 
■^Yule. 

Mandal and Teri, read “ Mandal Patri ’ 
in Jhalhwar. 

Mansdr, probably intended for “ Man- 
disor.” 

Milwat, properly “ Malot.” 

Mfiranjan, now known as “ Prabhal.” 


Naghaz, correctly “ Naghar.” 
Nfiran-goe, viii. p. xix, Preface. 

Nhrkoti, viii. p. xix. Preface. 

Niih 0 Ratal (iv. 37), read “ Noh and 
Tappal.” See Elliot’s Glossary, vol. n. 


p. 97. 

Niirand, read “ Nira-nadi.” 
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Ojliar, ‘‘ perhaps Wojhar on the Pr5,vara 
in Ahinadnagar 20 miles below San- 
gamnir.” 

Pargunw, probably “ Earner ” in Ahmad- 
nagar, once a strong fort. 

Payln-ganga. Khati Khan writes this 
“ Baii-ganga,” but “Ptiyin” is the 
right name. 

Piatban and Arman (or Dman), i. 72. 

These I should guess to represent 
Arakan {Jtakdn or Rakain)^ and 
Burma under some form of Polo’s 
name for it {Mien ov Amun)J' — Yide. 

Sadarsh (i. 68). This is perplexing as 
it stands, but the variation given in 
the note shows clearly what the name 
ought to be, viz. Paiidarainri, a port 
mentioned under that name both by 
Edrisi and Ibn Batuta as Bandirana. 
The place has long dropt out of our 
maps, but its position is fixed by Var- 
tliema, who says that opposite the port, 
three leagues from shore, was an unin- 
habited island. This must be tlic 
Sacrifice Rock, about thirty miles north 
of Calicut.” — Yxde, 

Sakriidih is “vSakrauda” in vSahCiranpdr. 

“ Salir and Malir,” Salhir and Mulliir,” 
properly “ Salher and Mulher.” “The 
lulls on which these stand are over 
4000 feet high.” 

Sang-i Surkh, viii. p. xvii, Preface. 

Saraudip. See Silan. 

Sarganj, ) The correct name is “Sarkhej”’ 

J^arkaj, ) or “ Sarkhcch.” 

Siirut', road “ Saror ” in Sarkhr Kanauj. 

Sowas, probably “ Satwhs.” 

Rhadmhhhd, properly “ Shhdi'abud ” 

Silan and Sarandip (i. 70). “ The pas- 
sage about Lilhn and Sarandip is pro- 


bably _ corrupt An article on 

Kazwini (Gildemeister, 203), as here, 
seems to distinguish between Silan and 
Sarandip, putting the latter in the 
interior of the former.” — Yule. 

Silawar. “ For Sildwar read Nil5,war, 
and then we get the northern limit of 
what was understood by Ma’bar.” — 
Yule. 

Sindghar, properly “ Sindkher.” See 
Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 88. 

Sindabdr (i. 67). 1 believe it to have 

been identical with Goa.” — Yule. 

Sinddsthn, viii. p. xvii, Preface, 

Sorath, hi. 338. Su SCirath. 

Shmdtra. “ Mentioned with reference 
to Lamori in the same way as here hy 
Friar Odoric. . . . The hingdom in 
question is the Samkdra of the Malay 
annals, the Samara of Marco Polo 
(probaidy a clerical qxtot for Samatra), 
and the Smnuthra of Ibn Batuta, who 
twice visited the court of its Muham- 
madan Sultan near the middle of the 
fourteenth century. It lay along the 
north coast, west of Pasei, and the 
capital probably stood near the head of 
the Bay of Pasei.” — 

Trimbak or Nhsik-Trimbak, also written 
“ Trayambak.” A hill fort and place 
of pilgrimage. See vol. vii. p. 10. 

U'sa, properly Ansa, and in the maps 
“ Owsa ” and “ Owssa.” It is about 
15 miles W. of the Manjirh river. 
Ausfi, Dhardr and Parinda form a 
triangle in the map. 

Zaitdn (i. 71). Chincheu, “ probably 
in those days by far the greatest com- 
mercial port in the world. Has ol'ten 
been written about.” — Yule. 
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A'azzu-d din, Prince, yii. 392, 393, 434, 
436, 448, 546 
^Abbdsides, i. 443 
Abd^il of Tibet, yii. 62, 67 
'Abdu-lla KhCui, yi. 333, 386, 393, 395, 
396, 408, 409, 413, 416, 419 ; vii. 21 ; 
receiyes title “ Piroz Jang,” 22 
’Abdu-llab Kutbu-1 Mulk, vii. 286 
’Abdu-llab (Saiyid, Kutbu-l Mnlk) sup- 
ports Farrukb Siyar, vii. 435, 437, 561 ; 
lion ours and promotion to office of ivazir, 
442 ; difficulties as minister, 447, pass . ; 
bis diwkn Ratan Chand, 447, 461, 
479, 486-7, 601, 506, 512, 519, 571; 
neglects his duties, 461; tab es possession 
of tbe palace, 476; seizes the royal 
property^ and ladies, 481 ; differences 
with his brother, 481-4 ; inarches 
against Jai Singh, 483 ; raises Mu- 
hammad Shhh to the throne, 485; 
opposition to, 501 ; struggles after 
Husaiti ’All’s death, 507 ; puts Mu- 
hammad Ibrahim on the throne, 509 ; 
preparations for the struggle, 510 ; 
defeated, 612 ; a prisoner, 615 ; death, 
619, 673 ; character, 519 
’Abdu-1 ’Abbffs as Saff’kh, Khalif, i. 443 
’Abdu-1 Mafid. Sne Asaf Khan 
’Abdu-1 Malik, the KhaKf, i. 426 
’Abdu-n Nabi, Shaikh, v. 520, 531, 542 
’Abdu-r Rahim, Klffin-Khhnan, yi. 239. 
Se& Mirza Khhn 

’Abdu-r Rashid, Sulthn, ii. 196, 257, 274, 
511; iv. 202 

’Abdu-r Razz&,k, embassy to India, iy. 
95; arrives at Khlikdt, 98; journey 
to Bijanagar, 103 ; his reception, 112 ; 
return, 123 

’Abdu-r Razzhk, Khwhja, ii. 62, 512 
’Abdu-r Razzhk Lari, yii. 327, 331 to 
335, 351, 360 

’Abdu-s Samad Diler Jang, yii. 456, 491, 
611 

’Abdu-s Samad Kbffn,yiii. 148, 169, 267, 
278, 279 

Abbang KhOn, yi. 93, 99, 100 
AbiS Bakr, Kbalif, i. 415 


Abo Bakr made king, iy. 20, yi. 186 ; de- 
feats his riyal, iy. 21, 22, 23, vi. 186 ; 
obliged to escape, iy. 24 ; death, 25 
Ahd Is’h6.k, iii. 23, iy. 159 
Abd Ja’far al Mans Or, Khalif, i. 444 
Abd-lAbbhsIsfarhiuijii. 486,488 ; iv. 148 
AbO-1 Faiz Faizi. See Faizf 
AbO-l Fazl, arrival at Court, y. 511, 
516, 622; his scepticism, 524, 629, 
530, 543 ; memoir of, yi. 1 ; services, 
96, 97, 98, 101, 138, 141, 142, 146, 154; 
his murder, 154, 288, 442 ; vii. 6 
Ahd-l Hasan, Kutbu-1 Mulk, of Haidar- 
hb^d, yii. 287, 316, 333 
Abii-1 Hasan Kbwaja, vi. 334, 379, 
383, 386, 425, 427, 430, vii. 9, 11 
Abd-1 Khsim Sult5.n, i. 297 
Abii-1 Ma’hli, v. 60, 61, 65, 239, 248, 
263, 264, 283, 285, 286, 287 
Abo Nasr, ii. 62, 106, 190, 509 
Abd Sa’id Mirza, i. 303 
Abd Suhal Zauzanl, ii. 61, 89, 609, 512 
Abd 'lAbir Hasan Khwhja, ii. 612 
Abwdbs introduced, iii. 238, 243 
’Adali (Mubdriz Khdn), meaning of the 
name, v. 45, 490; pretensions to the 
throne, iv. 496, 600, 504 ; murders 
Firoz Shdh, v. 45, vi. 179; assumes 
the crown, v. 45, vi. 180 ; his folly, v. 
46 ; contest with AndrCin or Andarddn, 
46, 53 ; defeats Tdj Khan, iv. 506, vi. 
199 ; resumption of jdgirs, v. 109, 241 ; 
severity to his nobles, y. 52 ; opposed 
by Ibrdbim Khdn, v. 52, vi, 199 ; de- 
feated and killed, iv. 508, v. 66, 245, 
vi. 22 

Adam Kbdn Gbakkar, iv. 193, y. 11, 14, 
234, 237, 279, 280 
Adam of Kashmir, vi. 307 
Adham Khdn opposes Bairdm Khdn, v, 
261; sent to Hathkdnt, vi. 23 ; sent 
against Bdz Bahddur, v. 270 ; keeps 
spoils, 271, vi. 24; returns, v. 273; 
murders Atka Khdn, 277, vi. 26 ; 
killed, V. 277 

’Adil Khan, of Bijdpdr, vii. 23. See 
Bijapdr 
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'Adil Kh^in, son of Slier Sli^Ti, iv. 478, 
481 

’Adil-Eh^nis, vi. 95, 131, 344, 408,411, 
414, 416. See BijapOr 
"Adil Sli-^h, Y. 45. See ’Adali 
Adina Beg, viii. 167, 169, 240, 265, 266, 
267, 273, 278 

Afzal Khan of Bihar, vi. 205, 321 
Afzal Bii&.purf, murder of, vii. 258 
Afrasiyab Khhn, Yiii. 297 
Aghanis, hi. 399, 480 
Agra, history' of, iv. 450 taken by 
MahmCid, 522; the capital, 319, v. 
103; besieged by Sikandar Lodi, v. 
93 ; founded by Sikandar, 98 ; earth- 
quake at, iv. 465 ; building of the fort, 
V. 295 ; explosion at, 491 ; siege of by 
the Saiyids, vii. 483 ; temple at, viii. 
38 

AhdCid Afghhn defeated, vi. 343 
Ahmad Ayy^^z, . hi. 254, 259, 264 ; 
Khwhja-i J ahdn, sets up a son of Mu- 
hammad Tughlik, 278; submits to 
Eiroz, 285 ; death, 286 
Ahmad Chap, Malik, hi. 139, 150, 156 ; 
blinded, 162 

Ahmad Hasan, Khwhja bin Hasan Mai- 
mandi, ii. 61, 487, 495, 496, 499, 
iv. 150, 167, 196 

Ahmad Khhu (Manshr Khiin), brother- 
in-law of ’Aclali, rebels, v. 54 ; defeats 
Ibriihim Sdr, 56 ; assumes royal state 
as Sultvin Sikandar, 56 ; defeated by 
Akbar, 58. See Sikandar Sultan. 
Ahmad Khan Bangash, viii. 117,118, 
119, 121, 148, 279, 398, 407 
Ahmad Khdn Bhrha, Saiyid, y. 352, 353 
Ahmad Khan Bhattf, v. 5 
Ahmad Khhn Mew&tti, v. 74, 79, 85 
Ahmad Nialtigin, ii: 58, 116, 122, 129, 
131,250 

Ahmad Shah Ahdhli, first invasion, viii. 
106 ; burns Sirhind, 107 ; battle with 
at Sirhind, ; offers to treat, 108, 
109 ; defeated, 109 ; retreats, 110. 
Second invasion, 114; obtains cession 
of Lhhore, etc., 115 ; returns, ih. 
Third invasion, 121 ; gains a victory 
and retires, 122, 166. Eourth in- 
vasion, 145 ; defeats Mahrattas on the 
Indus, 146, 272, 274; enters Behli, 
146, 241, 264; reviews his army, its 
numbers, 398 ; plunders Mathurh, 147, 
168 ; defeats Mahrattas at Phnipat, 
150, 170, 279 ; attacks Suraj Mai Jut, 
265 ; destroys Mathurd, 265-272, 276; 
entrenches; his camp, 401 
Ahmad Sbhh Bhhmani, vi. 232 
Ahmad Sh^h (Emperor), viii. 81 ; bis 
father’s jealousy, 105 ; sent against 


Ahmad Ahd^li, 106 ; fights him, 107 ; 
becomes king, 1 12, 174 ; character, 112; 
a mere cipher, 113-116 ; poverty, 115, 
174 ; deposed, 140-1, 323 ; blinded, 
143, 323 ; attacked by Mahrattas, 322, 
384 

Ahmad Sult^ of Gujardt, iv. 49, 85 
Ahmadhbdd, described, vi. 358 ; taken 
by Humayun, v. 193; delivered over 
to Akbar, 343 ; struggles for, 360 ; 
besieged by Muzaffar Husain Mirza, 
405; seized by Muzaffar, 431 
Ahmaduagar, Akbar’s embassy to, v. 460 ; 
obtained by Burhhnu-1 Mulk, vi. 87 ; 
at war with Bijhpdr, 91; peace with, 

ih. 94 ; operations against, 93, 95, 99 ; 
taken by Akbar, 100, 144, 241, 247; 
struggles for possession of, 241, 324, 
380, 416, 434, 437 

Aholias, viii. 258 
Aihak, ii. 299 

Aimhks, vi. 267, 273, viii. 146 
Afmi Jahhngiri, vi. 326 
’Ainn-1 Mulk, iii. 246, 247, 248, 369, 619 
Aitamur, iii. 133, 134 
Ajipal (Jaiphl), ii. 518, 533 
Ajit Singh, Rhja, daughter married to 
Farrukh Siyar, vii. 470-3, 483; sub- 
mits and pays allegiance, 404, 420 ; 
account of, 446 ; made a Maharaja^ 
469 ; joins Saiydd ’Abdu-llah, 470, 
473, 476,485, 517; rebels, viii. 44; 
killed, ih. 

Ajniir, conquered by Muhammad Ghori, 

ii. 214, 225 

Akat Khan, attempts life of ’Aldu-d din, 
iii. 172 

Akbar, birth of, i. 318, v. 214; re- 
stored to his father, 222; retaken by 
Khmrdn, 224; exposed on walls of 
Kabul, 226 ; again restored, 227 ; de- 
feats Sikandar at Sirhind, 68, 238 ; 
succeeds to the throne, 241, 247, vi. 
180 ; marches against Himu, v. 62 ; 
defeat and death of Himd, 65, 66, 
253 ; accident with an elephant, 257 ; 
takes government into his own hands, 
264 ; forgives Bairum Khhn, 268 ; and 
takes charge of his son, 269 ; kills a 
tiger, 272 ; punishmentof Adhani Khan, 
277, vi. 26; conspiracy against, v. 
284; shot at, 285 ; restores Muhammad 
Hakim at Kabul, 294 ; marches 
against Khfin-zfimhn, 297 ; leads his 
array against Muhammad Hakim, 313; 
campaign against Kh^n-zhm&.n, 319 ; 
besieges ana takes Chftor, 169, 324 ; 
goes on foot to Ajmir, 328, 334, 335 ; 
obtains Rantamhhor, 175, 330, 332; 
obtains Kalinjar, 333; hunts wild 
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asses, 336 ; campaign in Gujarat, 339; 
victory at Sarn-^, 345, vi. 37 ; siege 
and conquest of Sur§-t, v. 346 ; another 
campaign in Gnjarht, 361 ; his rapid 
ride, 362; victory, 366; provision 
against damage in his marches, 371 ; 
siege and conquest of Patna, iv. 512; 

V. 374 ; pui’sues Dhud, iv.512 ; conquest 
of Bengal, v. 381, 414, 428; revenue 
arrangements, 383, 513, vi. 61 ; his 
* Ibddat-khdna, v. 390, 409, 517, 526, 
vi. 59 ; provision for the pilgrimage, 

V. 396 ; at Udipur, 402 ; preaches as 
Khalif, 412 ; sends envoys to Ma- 
vrarhu-n nahr, 413 ; abolishes tolls and 
customs, 413 ; assumes government of 
Khbul, 449 ; attempts conquest of 
Kashmir, 450 ; journey to Kashmir and 
Khhul, 457, 462, 464; conquest of Sind, 
i. 240, 297, V.459, 461 ; inspects fort of 
Surat, 501; his use of Alldhu Akbar, 
623; heretical associates, 524 ; religious 
difficulties, 526, vi. 189 ; Christian 
missionaries, v. 528 ; v^orship of the 
sun, 529 ; tire v^orship, 530 ; adopts 
some Hindi! customs, 531 ; his infalli- 
bility, 531 ; experimental seclusion of 
infants, 533 ; innovations, 534 ; his 
Divine Faith,” 536, vi. 153; houses 
of charity, v. 538, vi. Ill ; illness, v.541 ; 
coinage, 541, vi. 65 ; his mints, 57 ; 
encouragement of learning, y. 570 ; 
his translations from Sanskrit, ^ 570 ; 
prisoners of war not slaves, yi. 25 ; 
remits jizya and pilgrim tax, 29; 
receives Christians at Surat, 40 ; takes a 
census, 61; restrictions on widow hurn- 
‘ ing, 68 ; defeated in Swkt, v. 450, vi. 
80; rehellion in Bengal, 78, 79, 106 ; 
Europeans at his court, 85 ; congest 
of Orissa, 85, 88 ; dealings with Bur- 
hhnu-1 Mulk, 70, 87 ; conquest of 
Birar, 84 ; war in the Dakhin, 91, 92, 
95, 105, 111, 113, 132; taking of 
Ahmadnagar, 99 ; grief for Abu-1 
Fazl, 155 ; wounded, 193, 203 ; throws 
a servant from a tower, 1 64 ; death, 
115, 168, 243, 247; reign, 242; ex- 
tent of his dominions, 242 ; his 
character, 180, 242, 248, 290 ; tomb, 
319 ; portrait, 290 ^ • 

Akbar, Prince, son of Aurangzeb, vii. 
196; sent against the Bknh, 299; 
deserts, 301 ; abandoned, 304 ; flight, 
308; with Sambhaji, 309, 312; goes 
to Persia, 312, 361 ; dies in Garmsir, 
313,384 

Akbarsh5bi rupees, v. 370 
Akham Lobkna of Brabmanhbad, i. 145, 
146, 147 


’Akibat MabmM Khan, viii. 141, 142, 
322-3-4 

Ak-Kmnld, iv. 299 ; vi. 196 
’Alam ’AH, vii. 488, 490, 495, 497 
’Alam Khhn, son of Bahlol Lodi, v. 

25, 27, 106 

’Alamgir. See Aurangzeb 
’Alaragir 11. raised to the throne, viii. 
140, 141, 142 ; desires to take Gha- 
zf u-d din prisoner, 239 ; incidents of 
his, reign, 168, 170 ; interview with 
Ahmad Abdali, 264, 265 ; murder of, 
143, 170, 241, 268 
*Al§LU-d daula, iv. 206 
’Alhu-d din Ghori, ii. 258, 286 ; attacks 
and burns Ghazni, 286, iii. 36, iv. 208 
’Alan-d din Khilji, receives government 
of Karra, iii. 140 ; of Oudb, 148 ; his 
schemes, 140, 149, 179 ; murders 
Sulthn Jalhl Firoz, 155; march to 
Dehli, 158 ; scatters gold, 158 ; 
shoots gold into Dehli, 41 ; ascends 
the throne, 41, 69, 155, 157, 160; his 
conquests, 74, 543, 549, 166 ; con- 
quests in Sind, i. 225 ; conquers 
Deogir, iii. 40, 77; Kamhay and 
Somnht, 42, 549, 551 ; Chitor, 189, 
549; Guzerat, 163, 648 ; Telingpa 
and Dur Samundar, 49, 78, 550 ; im- 
prisons Mughal ambassadors, 51 ; his 
buildings, 69 ; “the second Alexander,” 
169 ; his vast projects, 168 ; attempt 
to kill, 172, 600 ; revenue anrange- 
ments, 179, 182; severe government, 
182; his ignorance, 183; consults a 
lawyer on government, 184 ; hard 
pressed by Mugbals, 166, 189; army 
arrangements, 191 ; bis “ Regula- 
tions,” 192, 598 ; battles with Mu- 
ghals, 42, 47, 197-200 ; his sons, 204, 
206, 209, 217, 600, 601; slaughters 
“New Musulmhns,” 205 ; his decline, 
207 ; passion for Malik Kafur, 97, 
655 ; death, 208, 552 
•Alau-d din Mas’Cid, Sulthn, ii. 342, 365 
’Alhu-d din Sbkh Bkhmani, vi. 233 
’Alhn-d din Sikandar, Sult&n, iv. 28 
’Alku-d din, Sulthn, son of Muhammad, 

' iv. 86, V. 74, 75 ; vacates the throne, iv. 

88, V. 78 ; death, iv. 88, v. 86 
’Alku-d din, Sulthn, rival of IbrShira, v. 
25, 27 

*Alku-d din, Sulthn, of Bengal, iv. 260, 
261, 462 

Alhari, ii. 320, 360 
’All, the Khalif, i. 116, 421 
*Ali Arghun, Sultan, i. 308 
> AH Beg Giirghn invades India, iii. 

47, 72, 198, 548; taken into service, 48 
’Ali Gauhar. See Shah ’Alam 
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All Jail, vii. 566 

All Klvari E^ija of Khandes, y. 403, 
406, 408, 411, 441, 449, 460, vL 84, 
87,89,92, 131, 134, 136, 148, 241 ; 
death, 95 

’All Kheshawaud, ii. 486, 508, iv. 
193, 198 

’All Mardaii Khan surrenders Kan- 
dahar, Yii. 64 ; reception by Shhh 
Jahaii, 66 ; governor of Kashmir, 67 ; 
o'overnor of Panjab, 67 ; his canal, 67 ; 
ill lialkh, 69, 70, 71, 81 ; death, 124 
’Ali MardAn Khilji, ii. 314, 315 
’All bill Mas’ud, i'l. 257, 274, iv. 202 
’All Slier (Jam), i. 228 
’All (Sultan), ii. 257, 274 
’All Tabhr, vii. 567 

’Alim Khan, Pabar’s general, iv. 241, 
pans. 

’Aliwardi Khan, viii. 128 ; death, 210, 324 
’Allans, or ’Allanis, i. 156, 427, 428 
Allahabad, building of, v. 512; surren- 
ders to Aurann zeb, vii. 237 ; siege of, 486 
Almans (predatory bands), vii. 77, 78 
Almas Peg, brother of ’Alau-d din, iii. 
152, et seq. ; made “ Uldgh Khan,” 
157; subdues Multan, 161; Guzerat, 
163; causes mutiny, 164; death, 179 
Almshouses, v. 538, vi. Ill 
Alor, Muhammad Kasim at, i. 192; de- 
struction of, 256 
Alp Arslan, ii. 274, 277 
Alp Ghazi, iii. 539 

Alp Khan, iii. 169, 208, 553, 554 ; 
iv. 41, 60, 79 

Alptighi, ii. 179, 267, 479; iii. 23; iv. 
159 ; vi. 569 

Altamsh (advanced guard), v. 387 
Altuniya Malik, ii. 335, 337 
Altiintash, ii. 495, 497, 498 ; iv. 171, 175, 
178, 195, 196 

Amar Singh, EanA vi. 335; submits, 
339; sends son to court, 341 ; death, 
367 

Amiiia Begam, viii. 428-9 
Amir Andk, ii. 181, 267 
Amir Jadida, iii. 252 ; viii. 16 
Amir Khan, Nawab, viii. 131 
Amir Khan, viii. 352, 439 
Amir-i Sadah, iii.^ 252; viii. 16 
Amir ZO-n Ndii, i. 303 
’Amran, i. 450 
Amraiii, i. 258 
AmrO bin Jamal, i. 444 
Amru Lais, ii. 172, 425 
Anand Pal, ii. 12, 27, 31, 249, 403, 426, 
446, 450, 452; iv. 173; vi. 218 
A'nangpai, iii. 565 

Ancient History, Firishta’s summary, 

vi. 533 


Ancient Persian Kings of India, vi. 548 
Anran tribe, i. 296 
Anwar Khan, vii. 466 
Anwaru-d din Khan, viii. 391 
Appa,ji Gaikawar, viii. 400 
Appaji Mahratta, killed, viii. 208 
’Arabas, iv. 251, 255, 268 
Arab Bahadur, v. 415, 418, 453 ; vi. 47, 

50 

’Arab! Khhi, i. 319, 320 
Arabs in Sind, i. 414, 434; trade with 
India, 468 ; fall of their power, 479 ; 
conquests, vi. 564 
Aram Shah, Sultan, ii. 301 
Araugal, taken, iii. 233, 558 ; lost, 245 
Arghuns, i. 303, 497 
Ariyariik (Hajib), ii. 61, 100 
Arkali Khan, defeats Malik Chhaju, iii. 
138, 538 ; at Multan, 156, 159 ; 
blinded, 41, 162 
Armil, king of Sind, i. 223 
Armies, iii. 50, 115, 191, 197, 241, 289, 
305, 321, 327, 329, 342, 346, 347, 3i9, 
439, 498, 576; iv. 207, 248, 252, 415, 
457, 459, 551 ; v. 28, 86, 205, 515 ; 

vii. 99 ; viii. 50, 51, 53, 60, 147, 148, 
17’0, 398, 400 

Arslan Jazib, iv. 171, 172 
ArsUin, Sultan, ii. 199, 257, 483; iv. 207 
Art, curious work of, vi. 192 
Asad Beg, vi. 150, 155, 161-2; mission 
to the Dakhin, 167 

Asad Khan (Janidatu-1 Mulk, Nizamu-1 
Mulk, Asafu-d daula), vii. 363 ; at 
siege of Jinji, 348 ; supports Prince 
A’zam, 384-7, 391, 396, 401 ; joins 
Bahadur Shah, his titles, 401 ; arrests 
Jahandar Shah, 440; interview with 
Farrukh Siyar, 444 ; arrested, 445 ; 
death, 460 

Asafu-d daula succeeds Shuja’ii-d daula, 

viii. 183, 369 ; plots against, 423 ; 
meets AVarren Hastings, 230 ; and the 
Rohillas, 350 

Asaf Jah. ISee Nizamu-1 Mulk 
Asaf Khan, ’xVhdu-1 Majid, raised to 
the dignity by Akbar, v. 266 ; at Chu- 
iiar, V. 287 ; conquers Garlia Katanka, 
169, 288, vi. 30, 117; government of 
Garha, v. 297; visits Akbar, 297, 298 ; 
flight to Garha, 299 ; force sent 
against him, 309 ; flight and capture, 
310; pardoned, 310, 317, 324 ; gover- 
nor of Ghitor, 328 ; last mention of, 
363, 365 

Asaf Khan, Ghiyasu-d din receives the 
title, V. 369 ; services, 397, 402, 404, 
vi. 57 (died in 989 a.h.) 

Asaf Khan, Ja’far Beg, v. 467 ; vi. 97, 
130, 143, 144 
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Asaf Xli§.n, Taminu-d daula, brother j 
of Ndr Jah§.ii, services, vi. 318, 321, { 
384, 386 ; causes rebelliou of Maii§.bat 
Kb§Ln, 420 ; attempts to rescue Ja- 
hangir, 424 ; takes refuge in Atak, 
428 ; taken by Mab^bat Xbbn, 428 ; 
released, 431 ; his measures on death 
of Jahhngir, 435, vii. 5 ; campaign 
against Eijapdr, 28-31 ; becomes 
Khan-khhnhn, 46 j death, 68 ; wealth, 
68 

A'sam, account of, vii. 264 ; war against, 
144, 265, 267 

Asilu-d diu Maulanh, i; 235 
’Asi Ma’sCim. See Ma’sum KCibuli 
Asir, siege of, vi. 97, 135 ; description, 
138 

Ashmuks, the, i. 53 

’Askari, Mirza, v. 35, 144, 189, 196, 197, 
203, 206, 215, 220, 221, 224, 229, 230, 
231, 233, vi. 11, 15, 16 ; death, v. 234 
Asphaltum, vi. 456 
Assassins, sect of, ii. 485, 572, 573 
Asthn Shhh, i. 201 
’Ath Khan, viii. 149 
Atkh Khhn (Shamsu-d din Muhammad), 
accompanies Humhytanin his flight, v. 
211, 254, 255, 266; made Khhn-i 
a’zam, 273 ; high in office, 273 ; 
murdered, 277 

’Atr of roses, invention of, vi. 338 
A dug Khhn, i. 498 

Aurangzeb, birth, vii. 213; governor of 
the Dakhin, 58, 60 ; proposes to with- 
draw from the world, 69 ; governor of 
Gujarht, 69 ; sent against Balkh, 71, 
72, 76; disasters on return, 96; sent 
to Kandahhr, 88, 99; fails, 100; cam- 
paign against Golkonda, 109; receives 
Mir Jumla, 117; sent against Bijhpiir, 
119, 124; takes Bidar, 124; takes 
Kalyhni, 127 ; Dhrh Shnkoh intrigues 
against him, 129 ; deserted by nobles, 
130; makes peace with Bijhpdr, 130, 
215 ; bis charity, 156 ; character and 
habits, 156 ; illness, 180, 266 ,* pro- 
hibits Hindd teaching and worship, 
183 ; destroys Hindd temples, 184, 
188; visits Udipflr and Chitor, 188; 
imprisons his eldest son, 190 ; releases 
his eldest son, 192 ; conduct during his 
father’s illness, 217 ; treatment of Mir 
Jumla, 217, 232; defeats BAja Jas- 
want, 219 ; defeats DAra Shukob, 220; 
arrives at Agra, 226; conflnes his 
father, 226 ; pursues DAra Shukoh, 
228 ; imprisons MurAd Bakhsh, 228 ; 
ascends the throne, 229 ; defeats 
Shuj A’, 233 ; proclaimed Emperor, 241 ; 

‘ alters the calendar, 241 ; remission of 


taxes, 246, 293 ; abolishes pil^im tax, 
viii. 38 ; his correspondence with ShAh 
Jahan, vii, 251 ; has MurAd Bakhsh 
killed, 266 ; war with AssAm, 265, 267 ; 
reception of Sivaji, 276 ; forbids 
writing of history, 282 ; his habits and 
miners, 283 ; renews the jizya^ 296, 
viii. 38; deserted by his son Akbar, 
vii- 301 ; proceeds to the Dakhin, 309 ; 
makes war upon Kuthn-1 Mulk, 315, 
318 ; goes to siege of Bljapiii’, 322 ; 
takes Golkonda. 324 ; tortures and 
kills SambhAji, 341 ; grants privileges 
to English, viii. 380 ; seizes Englishmen 
and orders war, vii. 350; army de- 
stroyed by Mabrattas, 355 ; makes 
war on Mabrattas, 363 ; besieges and 
takes Sattara, 365 ; obtains fortresses 
by bribery, 372 ; fails to conquer 
Mabrattas, 374 ; overtures of peace 
with Mabrattas, 376 ; refuses to con- 
cede the chauth^ viii. 465 ; his siege of 
WAkinkera, vii. 377 ; illness, 382 ; dis- 
misses his sons, 385; death and burial, 
193, 384, 536, 565; his family, 195; 
character, 385 ; post-mortem title, 402 ; 
some letters of, 562 
Auz Khilji. See HisAmu-d din 
Ayand, king, i. 109 
A’zam HumAyiln, a title, v, 8 
A’zam HumAydn, Ahmad Khan, iv. 462 
A’zam HumAyfln, Lodi, iv. 445, 456, v. 

8, 10, 20, 90, 92, 105 ; murdered, 21 
A’zam HumAydu NiAzi (Haibat KhAu, 
iv. 441), iv. 428, 431, 485, 486, 493, 
496, V. 488 ; killed, iv. 497 
A’zam Hum Ay dn SarwAni (Haibat KhAn) 
iv. 257, 321, 348, 352, 369, 377, 395, 
397, 399, 547 ; KhAn-i 'azam, 415, 
V. 405 

A’zam KhAn (Mirza ’Aziz Muhammad 
Koka,Khan-i a’zam), v. 352, 353, 360, 
364, 365 ; in disgrace, 393 ; restored 
to favour, 419; in command in Bengal, 
419, 426-8, vi. 66, 68; campaign in 
Birar, v. 441, 442 ; in Guzerat, 447, 
458, 459, vi. 87, 90, 205 ; at Asir, 
97, 143; recalled, v. 466; goes to 
Mecca, 466 ; returns, vi. 130; patro- 
nizes father of Abu-1 Fazl, v. 517 ; 
conduct at Akbar’ s death, vi. 169, 171 ; 
sent against the RAuA by JahAngir, 
337 ; imprisoned, 838 
A’zam KhAn (IrAdat KhAn), campaign 
against Nizam ShAh, vii. 11 ; pursues 
KhAn JahAn Lodi, 12 ; takes DhArdr, 
20; attacks Parenda, 22; in cam- 
paign against Bijapdr, 28 
A’zam ShAh, Prince Muhammad, makes 
peace with RAnA, vii. 189 ; parentage 
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and character, 195; sent against the 
Ranh, 299 ; campaign in Dakhin, 311 ; 
sent against Bijaphr, 321 ; at siege of 
Golkonda, 326, 328, 332 ; sent against 
Malirattas, 337 ; illness, 358 ; jealous 
of his elder brother, 358 ; at siege 
of Satthra, 365 ; offends his father, 
369 ; visits his dying father, 383 ; his 
pretensions, 384: ; dismissed by his 
father, 386 ; performs obsequies of his 
father, 194 ; claims the throne, 387, 
537 ; jealous of his son Bedar Rakht, 
389 ; announces his accession, 391, 
537 ; marches against Prince Muazzam, 
391-4, 538 ; defeat and death, 396, 
545 ; character, 537 

’Azimu-sh Shhn, Prince, vii. 384, 392, 
393, 426, 428, 429, 438, 539, 541, 
545, 546, 550 ; defeat and death, 430, 
439 ; bis sons, 567 

'Azdu-d daula, v. 441, 443, 469, 540 
’Aziz Muhammad Xoka. A’zam Xhhn 

Bhbh Khan Kakshhl, v. 320, 345, 414, 
416; death, 418, vi, 38, 66 
Bdbar, Badshhh, at Kabul, i. 306; at- 
tacks Kandahar, 307 ; his memoirs, 
iv. 218; character, 219, 226; con- 
vivial habits, 225; invited to India, 
324, v. 23, 106 ; first invasiou of 
India, iv. 230 ; last invasion, i. 312, 
iv. 239; his advance force defeated, 
241 ; defeats Ibrahim, 254, 290, v. 26 ; 
at Dehli, iv. 256; resistance to, 263; 
army desires to return, 264; obtains 
Gwalior, 266 ; forswears wine, 269, 
226 ; cheers his men, 269 ; defeats 
Ranh Sanka, 268 ; takes Chandovi, 
274 ; fights with Bengal, 283, .v. 34: 
destroys the Mundahirs, 41 ; his last 
injunctions to Humaydn, 42 ; death, 43 
Bahiiiiya, Jam of Sindh, i. 226 ; attacked 
and defeated by Firoz Shah, 227, 
hi. 322,iv. 12; submits, hi. 334; taken 
to Dehli, 336, 338 
Bachgoti Rhjputs, iv. 457, v. 93 
Badakhshan, v. 227, 249 ; vh. 70, 71, 
77 

Badan Singh Jht, vhi. 360-1 
Badiu-z Zamhn, Mirza, i. 305 
Baghrh Khhn. See Bu^hra Khhn 
Baglhna, conquest of, vh. 66 
Babhdur Gauriya, v. 429 
Bahhdur Khhn, minister of Akhar, v. 260, 
263, 273 ; rebels, 297, 301-5, 307, 309, 
318, 319, vi. 24 ; taken and killed, v. 
321 

Bahhdur Khhn, officer of Aurangzeh, vii. 
245 

Bahhdur Khhn of Khhndesh, vi. 133-146 


Bahhdur Nhhir, hi. 449, 505, iv. 25, 
27, 31, 33 

Bahhdur Nizamu-1 Mulk, vi. 94, 100 
Bahhdur Shah (Shah Alam), accession, 
vii. 387 ; march to Lahore and Dehli, 
393, 547 ; defeats his brother A’zam 
Shhh, 396, 537 ; rewards his suppor- 
ters, 401 ; his coins, 404 ; receives 
submission of Jodhpur and U'dipur, 
404 ; proposals to Kam Bakhsh, 405 ; 
defeats Kam Bakhsh, 407 ; character, 
410, 550 ; his innovation in the Ichutba, 
disturbances, 420, 427 ; war against 
the Sikhs, 423, 456, 555 ; death, 428, 
556, vhi. 19 ; intrigues and quarrels 
among his sons, vii. 429, 554 ; pro- 
posed division of the Empire, 429 
Bahhdiir, Sultfinof Guzerat, takes Mandfi, 
iv 351 ; threatens Dehli, 351 ; shelters 
Mirza Muhammad Zamaii, 351, v. 
191; takes Cliitor, 189, vi. 11, 13; 
defeated and pursued by Humfiydn, iv. 
352, V. 191, vi. 13; recovers Champa- 
nir and Guzerat, v. 197, vi. 16 ; death, 
18 

Bfihar Deo, h. 367, 370 
Bahhu-d daula, iv. 202 
Bahfiu-d din, his revolt, iii. 614 
Bahfiu-d din Tiighril. See Tughril 
Bahlol Lodi, Sultan, his extraction, v. 
71 ; rise, 71; defeats King of Malwfi, 
iv. 85 ; aspires to the throne, 86 ; be- 
comes king, 88, 335, v. 77 | campaign 
against the Rfinh, 4 ; fails to take 
Dehli, 74 ; obtains Dehli, 75, 77 ; 
attacked by Jaimpur, iv. 306, v. 2 ; 
makes peace with Jaunpur, 80 ; de- 
feats Husain of Jaunpfir, 86, 87, 88 ; 
takes Jaunpur, 89 ; makes his son 
Barbak king of Jaunpur, 90 ; divides 
his dominions, 90; death, iv. 444.; 
character, 436. 

Bahlolis (coins), v. 115 
Balimani kings, iv. 259, vii. 336, vih. 15 ; 
recommended to Firoz by Egyptian 
Khalif, vi. 226 ; succession of, 229 ; 
their wars and slaughter of infidels, 
230, 232. See Hasan Ghngu 
Bahrhm Gur, h. 159, 161, 181; vi. 560 
Bahrhm Khhn of Kashmir, vi. 307 
Bahram Mirza of Persia, v. 218 
Bahratn Shah Sultan, h. 258, 279, 291; 

hi. 36; iv. 207, 208 
Bai, sister of Dhhir, i. 154, 172 
Bairhm Khan, Khan-klifinhn, memoir 
of, V. 215 ; services to HfimayOn, i. 
319, iv. 384, 385, v. 218, 219, 233, 
236, 237 ; at siege of Chhmpanir, 
194 ; at battle of Sirliind, iv. 62, v. 
238 ; sent against. Sikahdar, 239 ; de- 
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feats Sikandar, 248 ; kills Tardi Beg 
Kh&,n, 61, 251 ; defeats Himu, 65, 
251 ; kills Mm, 253 ; suspicious of 
Akbar, 256 ; conspires, vi. 23 ; marriage 
to a relative of the Emperor, 256 ; in- 
trigues against Mm, 261 ; fall, vi. 23 ; 
leaves the Emperor, v. 263; and re- 
signs, 264 ; pursued, 265 ; defeated, 
266 ; submits, 267 ; forgiven, 268 ; 
departs for Mecca, 268; murdered, 
269 ; character, vi. 24 
Baisinghar, Prince, vi. 436 
Baisura caste, i. 16 
Baituz, iv. 160 

Bajaur, Akbar’s attack on, v. 450, vi. 80 
Bajhrh, son of Chandar, i. 158, 160 
Bdji Bao besieges Jitgarh, viii. 48; his 
ini’oad into Hiudiistau, 53, 261 ; re- 
treats from Dehli, 55 ; made governor 
of MMwa, 57, 262: defeated, 66, 262; 
death, 66, 263 

Bhji Rao, son of Raghun§.th, succeeds as 
Peshwa, viii. 369 
Baksar, battle of, viii. 182 
Bhlagh&,t, sold by Kh5,n Jah-5.n Lodi, vii. 7 
B^l^ji Bishwautith, vii. 466, 468, 477 ; 
viii. 260 

Baiyi Rao succeeds Baji Rho, viii. 263; 
sends Bb§.o to Hindhst^in, 273 ; death 
of, 283 

BMMukh, ii. 538, 543 
Balban. See GMyhsu-d din 
BalharS, the, i. 3, 13, 21, 22, 24, 76, 86, 
87, 201, 354 

Balkh, attacked by Hum^ydn, v. 230 ; 
Ms retreat, 231 ; attacked by Shkh 
labdn, vii. 70, 71, 72, 76, 77 
Balotras, ii. 164, 167 
Banhna bin Hanzala, i. 164 
Banj^ras, first mention of, v. 100 
Banji NabS-rdn, ii. 282 
Bfirbak Shah, of Jaunpiir, iv. 455, 456, 
461, V. 90 ; abandons it, 93 
Barbarans, the, i. 53 
Barfi Raja, vii. 424 
Barge, etymology of, i. 539 
Bargiyan (Mahrattas), vi. 333, 343 
Bhrha Saiyids, v. 353, 364, 378 ; vi. 54, 
170, 298; vii. 235, 394, 434, 437, 
439, 470, 498, 500, 501, 502,504, 510, 
513, 546; massacre of, viii. 56 
Barhtigin, ii. 9, 403, 410 
Barkamaris, i. llO 
Basya caste, i. 76 
Baniira, the king, i. 21, 22, 23 
Bawhrij, i. 65, .639 

Bay ana, attacked by Sikandar Lodi, iv. 
455, V. 93 

Bhyazid, son of Sulaim§.ii Kir^mi, iv. 
509, V. 372, vi. 36 


Bayazid Jhm, v. 469 
Bhz Bahhdur, iv. 534, v. 168, 244, 260, 
270 ; a musician, 270 ; flees, 270 ; re- 
covers MMwa, 275-6; submits, 276 ; 
death, ib. 

Bed§j Bakht, Prince, son of Prince A'zam , 
vii. 343, 364, 369, 371, 387-8-9, 396, 
532, 536, 537, 540, 550 ; death, 398, 
400, 546 ; his sons, 567 
Bed§.r Bakht (son of Ahmad Shhh), 
raised to the throne, viii. 245, 247 
Beg-L§.r, i. 289 

Benares, taken by Ghaznivides, ii. 58, 
122; by Kutbu-d din, ii. 222, 250 ; 
by Sher Sh^b, iv. 368 
Bengal, kings of, iv. 260, 381 ; conquest 
of, V. 380, 381 ; war in, 399, 414, 429; 
third conquest, vi. 66 ; disturbances 
in, 98 ; war in, 326 

Beni Babhdur, Rhja, viii. 206, 219, 220, 
276, 348, 408, 409 
Be-niz§.m, term, how nsed, vh. 12 
Betel, iv. 114 
Bhadauriyas, viii. 53, 262 
Bhagwkn Dhs, Rhja (also called Bhag- 
want), V. 273, 346, 361, 393, 402, 
422, 441, 450, 452, vi. 38, 58 ; death, 
V. 458 

Bhagwant Xbichar, R5,ja, viii. 341 
Bbagwant Singh, viii. 50 
Bhaih Pdran Mai. See Pdran Mai 
Bhakkar, taken by the Sammas and 
by ’Al^u-d din, i. 225 ; occupied by 
Kish Kh^n, 240, 241 ; rulers of, 241 
et pass.\ taken by Muj^ihid Ghhzi, 282 ; 
attacked by Ish Tarkhan, 324 ; taken 
by Sbamsu-d din Altamsh, ii. 155, 304 
Bhao (Sadasheo) with Mahratta army, 
viii. 145 ; at Dehli, 147, 1 70, 275 ; 
reviews Ms army, 399, its numbers, 
400 ; entrenches his camp, 401 ; pro- 
poses terms to Ahmad AbdMi, 277, 
278 ; death, 154, 171, 264, 266, 273, 
279, 281 

Bh^o the Pretender, viii. 282, 284, 294 
BhMA of Each, vi. 519, 527 
Bhartpdr, siege of, viii. 352 
Bh§.tia, capture of, ii. 28, 248, 439 ; 
iii. 64 

Bhatcir, siege and reduction of, iii. 420, 
487 

Bhatti, tribe, iii-. 272, v. 37 
Bhats, iii. 245 
Bbid, RM of Panna, v. 93 
Bbikhan Eh&.n, Prince, v. 81, 101 
Bhim, BhimpM, ii. 12, 47, 403, 427, 
461, 461, iv. 180 

BMm deo, Rai of Nahrwala, ii. 294, 300, 
469, 473 

BMm R§Lja, son of Rhna, vi. 410, 413 
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Bhoj, son of Surjan RCli, v. SiS 

Bhoj Chand, ii. 48 

Bhopal, rise of the State, viii. 58 

Bhoslah family, vii. 255, viii. 258, 264 

Bhukiyhl tribe {properly BhCigiyal), v. 

278, vi. 309 
BhCingar, i. 216 

Bhupat, son of Bihhri Mai, v. 345, 367 
Bliut Shah, i. 46 
BluitfLwariyas, the, i. 46 
Bibi Rfiji of Jaunpur, v. 81 to 86 
BidLigh'Khhn,v. 62, 274, 284, 296, 301, 
304, 325, 330, 352; vi. 124 
Bidar, taken by Aiirangzcb, vii. 124; 
history of, 126 

Bihar, under a separate ruler, v. 22, 37 ; 
Muhammad Shrih, King of, 105 ; 
conquest by Mun’im Khhn, vi. 39, 
campaign of Muzaifar Khhn in, 45 
Bihhr Jid, Bhja, v. 351 
Bihhri Mai, lUija, v. 273, 504, 500 
Bijaiiagar, territories of iv. 105 ; de- 
scription of, 106 ; coins, 109 ; brothels, 
111; police. Ill ; King, 112, 201; 
his scniglio, 114; wars against the 
Bahmanis, vi. 230, 232 
Bijhpur, embassy to, v. 460; at war 
with Ahnuulnagar, vi. 91 ; descriptiun 
of, l(i3 ; IVineess married to rrinco 
Dfniiyiil, 111, 152, 162, 208; proposes 
p('ae(^ to Jahhngir, 334 ; attacked by 
Malik 'Ambar, 414 ; siege of, vii. 
2H ; army, 51 ; campaign against, 
52, 54, 56, 95, 110, 131 ; peace, 57 ; 
Auniugzeb sent against, 119, 124; 
territories of, 250 ; troubles in, 257 ; 
campiiign against, 277 ; siege raised, 
278, 281 ; war with, 293; war renewed, 
321 ; Hurnaiders, 323. 

Bijaphris, vi. 95, 110, 111, 131 
Biji Rfil, ii. 29 

Biknunbjit, son of Rrmfi Saiika, iv. 281 
Bikraiu6)it of Gwfiliur, iv. 257, 281, v. 
98, 48(> 

Bikramfijit Bundola, vii. 10,47 : killed, 50 
Bikrainfqit, Hfija. iSer Rfif Ufiyfin 
BilUfitigln, ii. 180, 181, 207, 479 
Billfil Deo, iii. 87, 203 
BCna tribe, i. 292 

Bir Singh, vi. 3; properly Nar Singh, 
50 (JAK 

Biralms, iii. 245 

Birhr, cominost of, vi. 84, 241 

Birbal, Bfija, v. 356, 507, 524, 529, 538 ; 

death, 541, vi. 80, 84, 191 
BiswfiH Rho, lights Ahmad Abdfili, viii. 
264, 273 

Books found by Bfibar, iv. 246 ; at 
Nagarkot, vi. 227 
Brahman caste, i. 16, 76 


Brahman Phi, ii. 33, 427 
Brahmanabhd taken, i. 122, 182 ; account 
of, 183 ; settled by Muhammad Kasim, 
184 ; destruction of, 256 
Brahmin, history of, i. 105 
Bridge, over the Indus, iii. 408, 482, iv. 
93; over Chlnhb and Jailhm, iii. 413, 
484, 522 ; over Ganges, iv. 279, vi. 20; 
over Mahi, 363; method of making, 
371 ; over Indus, viii. 80 ; over Rhvf 
and Chin ah, 94 

British settlement at Bombay, vii. 351 ; 
at Surat, viii. 202 ; take a ship of Au- 
rangzeb’s, vii. 350 ; obtain permission to 
build factories, viii. 380, 390 ; trade, 
390, 392 ; victory at Baksar, 182, 217 ; 
besiege Allhliabad, 182; obtain Bengal, 
182; victory over Hafiz Rahmat, 183, 
422 ; over Sirhjii-d daula, 211 ; defeat 
Kfisim ’All and Shhh ’Alam, 215; 
obtain ChunLir, 220 ; form alliance 
with Shhh ’Alam, 220 ; peace with 
Shfih’Alam and Sliujh’u-d daula, 223, 
407 ; character of, ‘223, 229 ; Com- 
pany, 411; defeat Shujh’u-d daula 
and the Mahrattas, 221 ; government 
of Bengal, 228 ; at Pdna, 295 ; defeat 
Mahrattas, 308 ; defeat the Rohillas, 
301 ; lose and recover Calcutta, 324-5; 
wars with French, 327, 437; win 
Phissy, 329, 426 ; defeat Rohillas, 
351 ; sieges of Dig and Bhartpdr, 
352, 367 ; arrangements with the 
Sikhs, 353; make peace with Mah- 
rattas, 353 ; rise and progress of their 
power, 368, 437 
Brocade manufiictories, iii. 678 
Bi'othols, iv. Ill 
Bu (Sulihl, etc.). See Ahu 
Buddhas, carried to China from India, 
i. 7 

Buddhists in Sind, i. 136, 147, pass,, 
190, 504 

Budlilmfui, minister of Chach, i. 140 
Biidbites, i. 38 
Bildliiya, Rfinfis of, i. 1 60 
Biighra Khan, son of Balban, iii. 38, 
111 ; made governor of Bengal 120 ; 
loses throne, 124 ; becomes king of 
Bengal as NCisiru-d din, 129 ; meets 
his son Kai-knbhd, 130, 524, 525 
Bugyfils (Blnigiyfil), v. 278, yi. Q09 
Buliiki, I’rince, vi. 438; raised to the 
throne, vii. 6 ; imprisoned, viii. 19 
Buland Ikbal, title of Dar^i Shukoh, vii. 

. 96 

Buluchis, i. 217, 245, 286, 314, 336 
Bundelas, vii. 61, 68 
Bdrfik IRijib, ii. 398, 399, 401, 556 
Burbhnphr, taken for Akbar, v. 275 ; 
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nttiuikcul by Sfibii, vii. 306 ; attnckod 
by Muhruttiis, 422 ; bi'KicgtuI, viii. 30 
Burlifiiiu-l Mulk of Ahmiidnagar, v. 429, 
460; vi. 70, 87, 1)1 

Burbfuiu-1 Wulk of Oudh, removed from 
Oudh uiid appointed to JVUdwfi, viii. 
46 ; retiiniK to Oudb, 46 ; uttiiekH 
CbrichaiuU, 4(5 ; deleate lihai^waut 
62, 341 ; dt^bats M jihvattus, 64, 
262; iitOutk.s Nadir Sldili, (51; taken 
prisoner, (51, (52, 84 ; nepjoeiutos witli 
Nddir yiifili, 23; bis treaeliery, (53, 
76, 421 ; |M)isoiiH liinisidf, (54, 174 ; 
liis propta’ty siaVaal, 84 ; liis 
173; appoiuiod to Oudh, 173; (loath 
and olianieter, 23, 343, 421 
Bust, sie^o of, vii. 94, 102 

(kdeutta, taken by Sirfiju-d daula, viii. 
324; n^eovered, 326; foundation of, 
378; deseripiion, 381 
(Junals, Kiroz Sli all’s, iii. 300, 433 ; iv. 
8, 11; vi. 226; vii. 8(5; 'Ali Mar- 
dun’s, (17 ; Mahi-f^ir, iii. 408 
(lustes, i. 16, 17, 76, 183 
(leiiMis, taken by Akbar, vi. 61 
Clhaeb, son of Sih'uj, i. 140; ehambta’laiu 
useeuds the throat', 140; eampai}i:ns 
of, 140; marelH’S to Kashmir, 14 t; 
takes Multan and Siwistau, 143; tights 
with Akliain Loli'uia, 146; lakes 
Bnditnaidihad, 147 ; inareiies to Kir- 
infiii and Mukrhn, 161; and to Tdrun, 
162; dies, 162; history of, 202, 409 
(’ha^diiitfus, V. 130 
nhn;.;ht:ii, Mu},dnd, ii. 380, 300, 660 
Chain of .lustiee, vi. 262, 284 
Chfikna, siej^n' and surrender of, vii. 262 
Chaks of Kashmir, vl. 307 
Chhlukyas, i. 368 

Chfunpaniv taken by numfiyun, v. 104 ; 
reeovered by Wultfin Baijfidur, 100, 
vi. 17; taken by the Mir/UH, v. 331, 
343; vi. 14, 16, 126 
(lluimphrun, Hkja of, iy. 64(5 
Cliampion, (Jemu'ul, viii. 308 
Chanar, i. 221 

Chfiml Uihi, vi. 03, 00, 100, 144, 2U 
Ciiiind the. laird, vi. 464 
Oldind Urd, ii. 47, 427, 4(51 
Cliaiidul Hhor, ii. 47, 468, 402 
Chundar, suereeds Clinch, i. 162 ; dies, 
164 

Chamlar 8en, v. 382 
Cldindevl, sie^e of, iv. 261, 274, 306; 
Kaji'i of, didiuited by Bfdmr, v. 38 ; 
possession of, 102 
Obandernaj^’ore, viii. 383 
Cldinesar and Jadla, i. 317 
CUaiigiz Jvhuu, in Khuraskn, ii- 324 ; 


nt Rukbiirfi, 387; pursues ,Talfdu-d 
din to the Indus, 303, 388, 150 1 ; 
bis coins, 484; Institutes of, vi. 287, 
300 

Cbangiz Kbfin of Gujarht, v. 200, 326; 

murdered, 330, vi, 126 
Cliarity, houses of, v. 638, vi. Ill 
Charnoek, Job, viii. 378 
Chatera, Malik of Bfibiya, i. MI 
Chatrsfil, Kaja, viii. 4(5, 48 
Chattar JSinf^di, liana of Uoiiad, viii. 2S0, 
206 

Ohaudbarf, viii. 314, 316 
Ohauknndi, v. 347, 603 
(Jhaunsa, battle of, iv. 376; v. 113, MI, 
203 

Chaurfip!;arh, I'apture of, v. 160, 288 ; 
death of the Rfiiii, 1(50,^ 288, 3; i), 

vi. IIH; taken fromJajhaf Bumh'la; 

vii. 49 

Chads, V. 167 

Chautli, vii. 302, 408, 400, 422, 460. 

462, 466, 1(57, 627, 628, 630 ; viii. 260 
Clifuvhras, i, 2(57, 268 
Chess, i. 400 

Chliahfla Rani, vii. 436, 483, 486, 661 
Chhajju, Malik, nephew of liallMn, ii. 
621), iii. 136 ; t'hmns (he throne and is 
defeated, 136, 137 MO, 6156 
(‘hhatii Amraiii, i. 268 
Chin Kulieh Klihn. AVr Kalieh Khan 
(diina, (Mnbassv to, iii. 46 
Chiiitamun, Brahman, v. 201 
Chilor, tiikeii by ’Alhii-d din, ill, 76, U't), 
610; Akhar’s eomjueHt of, v. 16(1, .321 ; 
deserijilbm of, 170,5526 ; brsiej^ed by 
Sultfin Bahhdnr, v. 100* vi. U 13; 
ndmilt by the IRiufi, vii. 10.3; sur- 
rendered and dismantled, 103, 104 
Cholera, vi ,34(5 
Christian niissionarii's, v. 628 
(OiristiaiiH at Murht, vi. 42. *SVe Kuio.. 
peiuis 

Chnmo|j;rnms, viii, 441 
Chrouologieal Tuhhis, iv. .304 ; viii. ,31 
Chuiiur, taken by Sher Shhluiv, 343; 
bt‘sii-a;(Mi by Udmhyun, 36o ; ennilrna d 
t(} Sher Shah, 361 ; taktui by Ilumu- 
vun, 360, V. 139; ludd by J.uidd 
ivhhu, 404 

Ohurfituaii Brahman, iv. .367 
Churhman Ofit, vii. 5U, 612, 614, 621, 
632; viii. 3(50 

Clive, Col. Cord, at Madras, viii. 326,407 ; 
retakes Caleuttii, 326 ; wiiih biiUle t»f 
Blnssy, 328, 427, 4 10 
Coins of Chaznivides and ClioriauH, ii. 
478; in Siad, i. 287; depreemtum, 
ii, 188; Muhammad 3’ughlik's copper* 
coins, iii. 240 ; of Firoz ShCrh, 3o7 ; 
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tested, 359 ; values of, 582 ; dis- 
coveries of, iv. 452 ; of Bijanagav, 109 ; 
of Gujai'dt, vi. 11; Akbar’s, v. 541, 
vi. 65; square, 57 ; Jahkng'ir’s, 287, 
354, 357; of Aurangzcb, vii. 241; of 
Bahkdur Shfili, 404 
Collif^ation in fighting, i. 537 
Columns, stone, moved by Snltfin Firoz, 

111. 350 ; examined by Tiinfir, 353 
Comets, ii. 505 ; v. 407 ; vi. 363, 406 
Company, East India, iii. 411 
Cornwallis, Lord, viii. 370-1, 437, 440 
Custom duties, iv. 9G, 99, 421 ; vi. 354, 

498 

Customs of tribes in Sind, i. 269 

DCibsbiKm, ii. 500 ; iv. 183 
D5gh Brand, iv. 407, 411, 551 ; v. 414, 
514 

DahiuO Jadu, vii. 347, 359, 370, 380 
Dfibir, King of Alor, i. 119, 154; at 
Bralimandbdd, 155; recHuvos ambas- 
sadors from Mubammad ICiisim, 1(55 ; 
kills a lion, 201 ; his battles anddeatli, 
121, 169, 170, 292; (laughters of, at 
Baghdad, 209, 210, 211 
I) air sal, i. 318 

Dakhin, Akbur’s invasicni and conquest, 
vi. 91, 95, 99, 131, 133, 240 ; states of, 
131 ; Jahangir’s wars in, 323, 332, 
343, 37(5, 377, 411, 414, 432, 433; 
dt'seription of and its divisions,* vii. 58 ; 
luiuine in, 24; Shah Jahaii^s wars 
with, 28, 35, 3(5, 51, 54, f)f), jxm.; 
Aurung/a'b’s wars in, 254, /xt.Hfi. 

Diiluka wa Malaki, ii. 348, 366 
Dahl lUii, i. 258 
Danaik, iv. 108, 110,122 
Daniyai, Prince, birtli of, v. 340; s«t- 
vic(‘s in the Dakhin, 4(57, 4(58, vi. 
91, 99, 104, no, 133, 240, 247; 
murriago to Ihdiicess of BijApdr, 152, 
1(52, 208; his liubits of drinking, 107, 

112, 114; death, U4 

Darfih Khan, vi. 386, 388, 389, 410, 
412, 41(5, 417 
Dfiraburs, ii. 230 

DOra vSlmkoh at Kahul, vii. 9(5; stmt 
against Kiuidah(ir, 101-2; honours he- 
Htowiid on, 104, 128, 143, 214 ; inter- 
feres in the government and against 
his brothers, 128; in (ioinniand against 
Raja Juswant, 131 ; acts us heir to 
the crown, 178, 214 ; his heresy, 178, 
214; luH intrigues, 179; defeats »Sli ah 
Bhuja’, 215; defeated by Aurangzcb, 
218, 220; night, 225, 227, 229, 230, 
231, 23(5, 237 ; obtains Burat and 
Kumhay, 238; takes a position near 
Ajinlr, 239; defeated, 240; bight, 240, 


242; death of his wife, 244; be- 
trayed, 244; prisoner at Dehli, 245; 
condemned and executed, 246 ; his 
jewels, 253 
Dari] as, i. 244 

Dardhar Rai, i. 197, 199, 200 
I)arn-1 Khilatat, iii. 589 
Darya Khan (reign of Jahangir), vi. 393, 
409 ; with Klu'in Jahiui Lodi, viii. 15; 
killed, 19 

Darya Klian Lodi, v. 3, 79, 85 
Darya Klihn Lohani, iv. 442, 454, v. 105 
Darya Khan Snrwani, iv. 463 
Darya Khan (of Sind), i. 234, 235, 236, 
275, 276, 309 

Dastam Kakshai, vi. 77, 79 
Datta Patel, viii. 146 
Datta Sindhia. *SVe Bindliin 
Dautl, son of Sulaiiiu'in Kirdni, hceomes 
king, iv. 510, v. 372 ; character, 373 ; 
kills Lodi, iv. 511, v. 373; besieged 
in Ihitna, iv. 512, v. 374 ; escapes, 
iv, 512, V. 378; ilios to Orissa, 382, 
384, vi. 45 ; pursued and defeated, v. 
384, 387, vi. 41 ; makes peace, iv. 513, 
V. 388; attacks T(Liuhi, 397 ; beheaded, 
iv. 513, V. 400, 525, vi. 54 
Baud Khan Pani, vii. 433, 446, 448, 
4(5(5, viii. 260; defeat and death, 452 
Dadd Khfin (reign of Bahadur Bhaii), 
dealings with Mahriittas, viii. 260 
Baud Baljuki, ii. 274, 277 
Daulatah’ad (Deogfr) made the capital, 
iii. 239, 014; forced immigration, 
239, 244, 014; siege and conquest of, 
vii. 36 

Baulat Khan, iv. 40-44 ; aspires to 
t.ho throne, 44 ; submits to Kliizr 
Khan, 45 

Baulat Khan, of Bijapur, vii. 23 
Dnulut Khan, patron of Bher Sh(ih, iv. 
321 

Daulat Klifm Lohani, v. 110, vi. 199 
Baulat Khan Lodi, v. 22, 4(59 ; invites 
BfLlmr,23, 10(5; written to by Babar,iv. 
234, 239, 240 ; waits upon Babar, v. 
25, 10(5 ; d(!a.tb, 25 

Baulat Khan DJiaia, iv. 492, 495, 533 
Dawar-hakhsh,’ Prince, vi. 419, 435, 
43(5, 438 

Dcdial, oonquost of, i. 120 
Ihibai, Itana, ii. 375 
Begh (mortars), iv. 401, v. 132, 350 
Dehli, liistoricul account of, viii. 10; 
said to ho tiikcii by Mas'dd, ii. 531 ; 
comjuerod by Muliammad Ghori, 216 ; 
invaded from Ajmir, 225 ; revolt at, 
237; besieged by Turk rebeds, 341 ; 
attempt to suvpriso, 356, 377 ; bom- 
barded with gold, iii. 41 ; ’Aldu-d din’s 
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‘buildings, 69 ; ’Alau-d diu builds Siri, 
iii. 191, 200 ; beset by Me^v^ttis, 104; 
attacked by Mughals, 166, 190; de- 
populated by Mubammad Tugblik, 
239, 613; return of emigrants, 244, 
614 ; desolate, 244-5 ; decorations, 
568; anarchy at, iv. 31; buildings 
raised or repaired by Firoz, iii. 383 ; 
attacked and taken by Timur, 430, 
433, iy. 35 ; sacked by Timiir, iii. 445, 
603 ; described by Timfir, 447, 504; 
pestilence at, iv. 36 ; its territories 
divided, ib. ; described by Amir Kbusrii, 
iii. 524; by Sbabbbu-d din, 575; 
court of, 579 ; described by Ibn Batuta, 
689, 612; B§.bar at, iv. 256, 259; at- 
tacked by Jaunpdr, 306, v. 78, 86, 

87 ; Sber ShSib’s buildings, iv. 419, 
476; Islam Sbbb’s, 499 ; held by Ybd- 
gar Kbsir, 203 ; recovered by Humb- 
yiin, V. 239 ; massacre at, viii. 23, 64, 

88 ; put to ransom by N5dir Shkb, 90; 
attacked by Safdar Jang, 135 ; Ahmad 
Abdhli at, 146 ; plunder of, 146, 147, 
275; Old, iii. 446, 447, 503 

Debliwcilis (coins), ii. 242 
Denarius, i. 461 

Deogir taken, iii. 40, 69, 77 ; rebels and 
is reconquered, 200, 201, 214; named 
Daulatbbad and made the capital, 238, 
614; revolt at, 257-8 ; lost, 261 
Deop§.l Harndma, v. 161 
Deo Kbi, King of Bijanagar, iv. 112, 121 
Dewal Hbni, iii, 545, 551, 552, 555 
Dewar, ruler of Ma’bar, i. 69 ; iii. 32, 52 
Dlialila, conquered, i. 175 
Dbankal Singh, succeeds Ajit Singh, 
viii. 44, 340 

Dbar Baj, Bki of Jesalrair, i. 293 
Dbarsiya, son of Chacb, i. 154; dies, 
155 

Dhbrtir taken, vii. 20 
Diamonds, iv. 257, vii. 84 ; mines, vi.’ 
344 

Dib T^waghbi, iii. 21 
Dig, taken by English, viii. 352, 370 
Dil§.war Khkn, son of Daulat Khkn, 
V. 23, 29, 30 

Dilhwar Khhn, officer of Jahangir, vi. 
295-7 

Dilazaks, vi. 312 
Diler Jang. See ’Abdu-s Sam ad 
Diler Khan, vii. 268, 272, 274, 277, 279, 
287 

Dinhr, i. 461, viii. 31 
Din-panah, v. 124, viii. 11 
Dirham, i. 461, viii. 31 
Dismounting for combat, i. 535 
Distances in Hindustan, vii. 162 
Divine Faith,” v. 536, vi. 3, 153 


Diwaij, King of Sind, i. 140 
Do-aspahs, iii. 192, 625 
Dogs, provision respecting, i. 449 
Drake, Mr., viii. 324-5 
Drachma, i. 461 

Drinking, habit of, ii. 108, 139, 141, 
145, 181, 186; iii. 102, 126, 127, 171, 
180, 217, 287, 306; iv. 225 ; vi. 260, 
285, 341, 357, 361, 499 
Dda Cliagbathi, iii. 42 
Ddda, i. 216 
Dud^ II., i. 217 
Duhar, defeated, i. 124' 

Dulabb Bhm, Bhja, viii. 328, 426, 428 
Ddl Chain (Chand) of Bhatnir, iii. 422, 
488 

Durhri tribe, ii. 413 
Durga Dhs, vii. ]87, 301. 304, 404 
Durghvati, Rhni of Garba, v. 169, 244, 
288; vi. 31, 118 

Ddr Samundar, conquered, iii. 49, 87, 203 

Earthquakes, iv. 465 ; v. 99 ; vii. 183, 
496 

Eg 3 pt, Sult^LU of, sends fleet to India, 
viii. 387 

Elephants, i. 25; ii. 25, 40, 142,251, 
454; iii. 89, 91, 103, 150, 203, 204, 
219, 234, 295, 305, 309, 313, 316, 
433, 437, 439, 441, 444, 498, 499, 502, 
576, 618; iv. 105, 109, 178,252,397, 
424, 551 ; v. 28, 86, 87, 252, 288, 289, 
291, 294, 306, 379, 394, 403, 466; 
vi. 53, 59, 121 ; 232, 330, 463 ; viii. 60 
Ellora, Caves of, vii. 1 89 
English, first use of the word Angrez, 
vi. 340 ; defeat Portuguese, 340. See 
British 

Europeans, gunners, iv. 268 ; sack and 
burn Thatta,i. 276 ; at Surat, v. 347 ; 
grant passes for ships to Mecca, 402, 
520; atcourtof Akbar,vi.42, 57,59,85; 
capture ships, 337 ; European carriage, 
347 ; destruction of at Hdgli, vii. 31, 
42, 211 ; in Malabar, viii. 385 ; settle- 
ments of various nations of, 127 

Faizi, Shaikh, v. 155, 537, 544, 570, 
vi. 239, 240 ; embassy to the Dakhin ; ' 
V. 460, 467, vi.88, 147; death, 131, 203 
Faizu-llah Khhn Eohilla, viii. 302, 312 
Fakhru-d din, Sulthn of Snnhr-ghnw, 
iii. 303 

Fanjab, the, i. 86 

Famines, i. 280, 281 ; iii. 146, 238, 244, 
245, 246, 612, 619 ; v. 490 ; vi. 21, 94, 
187, 193; vii. 24, 263, 328, 566 ; viii. 
36, 228, 230 
Farhat Khan, vi. 46, 48 
Farid Khhn. See Sher Sh^ih 
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Farfd BukTi5.ri, Shaikh, afterwards Mur- 
tazii Khhu, v. 429, 452; vL 66, 69, 
97, 116, 125, 135, 160, 182, 193, 265, 
267, 270, 295, 301 

Eariddn, uncle of Mirza Hakim, t. 

421-3-5, 448, 450 
Farmulis, iv. 252, 444, 459, 547 
Farvukh Siyar, deputy of his father in 
Bengal, vii. 438 ; claims the crown, 
434, 439, 560 ; army sent against, 434; 
victory, 435 ; defeats Jalihiidar, 437, 
561 ; appoints his ministers, 442 ; 
character, 442, 471 *, his murders and 
other punishments, 443 ; epoch of his 
reign, 4 46 ; his rival princes blinded, 
448 ; difficulties with the Suiyids, 450 ; 
deposed, 477 ; murdered, 480 
Farrukh-zCid, Sultan, ii. 275, 483 ; iv. 
203, 204 

Ffirs, army of, invades Sind, i. 139, 140 
Furukis, vi. 137 

Fath Jang. See Nizhmu-1 Mulk 

Fath Klhui, Jfim, i. 229 

Fath Kb On, son of Flroz, death, iv. 12, 

vi. 228 

Fatli IChOn, son of Malik ’Amhar, 
murders Nizfim Shall, rii. ?7 ; 36, 39, 43 
Fath Malika, iv. 352, ct seqr*' 

FathpOr SikrI, foundation of, v, 332, 334 
Fathu-llah Kh{in,vii. 368, 370,371,392 
Fathu-llah ShhJizi, v. 441, 469; vi. 84. 

See ^Vzdu-d daula 
Ffizil Knkahhsh, Mir, i. 309, 311 
Fidfii Klhin, vi. 418, 420, 425, 427 
Firdaus-Orrniigfili, title of Muhammad 
Slifili, viii. 112 

Firdans-makaiif, title of Shhh Jahhn, 

vii. 213 

Firdusf, iv. 189 
Firo-tomplos, v. 530 

Firo-worsliip, ii, 163, v. 530 ; in Upper 
India, 559 

Firingis. See Europeans 
Firoz, Jiirn, i. 234, 270, 309, 310, 312, 
313; V. 193 

Firoz Jang. See Ghhziu-d din 
Firoz Shiih, Svilthn, birth, lii. 271, 
273, 2{)() ; education, 274; ollices, 274; 
atauiHsion, i. 226, iii. 266, 275, vi. 
221 ; rivals, lii. 276, 278 ; iights 
Mughals, 278, vi. 223; inarch to 
Duhli, iii. 281, 287 ; plot to kill, 290, 
iv. 9 ; his Mutba^ lii. 292 ; edicts, 
293; expedition to Lakhnauti, 293, 
vi. 225, 376 ; returns to Dtdili, iii. 
297 ; builds Ffrozhbfid, 302^ vi. 225 ; 
second expedition to Lakhnauti, iii. 
305, iv. 9; caught tippling iii. 306; 
founds Jaunpiir, 307 ; makes peace 
with Bengal, 309; marches to Jhjna- 


gar, 312, iv. 10; elephant hunting, 
iii. 314; lost, 315; his buildings, 
317, 354, 382, iv. 7 ; takes Nagarkot, 
iii. 317, vi. 226 ; expedition to Thatta, 
iii. 319, iv. 12; retreats to Gujarht, 
iii. 323, iv. 12; in the Ban of Each, 
iii. 324 ; returns to Thatta, 329 ; which 
surrenders, 334; encourages slavery, 
340; invested by Khalifa of Egypt, 
342, 387, vi. 225 ; his court, iii. 343 ; 
his happy reign, 317, 344; taste for 
gardens, 345 ; moves stone columns, 
350 ; palaces of, 354 ; provides employ- 
ment, 355 ; establishments, 356 ; coins, 
357 ; hospitals, etc., 361, 385 ; his 
tonsure, 362 ; abolishes cesses, 363; 
burns aBrabman, 365 ; his “Victories,” 
374 ; abolishes torture, 375 ; treat- 
ment of heretics and infidels, 377 ; 
prohibits use of gold and ornaments, 

I 363, 382 ; panegyric of, 536 ; his 
khzUba read at Ghazni, 566 ; age and 
infirmity, iv. 14 ; power in the hands 
of KliCin Jahfin, 15 ; death of his son, 
12, vi. 228 ; abdicates iv. 16 ; resumes 
government, 17; death, 18; character, 
18 ; his public works, 18 ; his canal, 
iii, 300, 433, iv. 8, 11, vi. 225, • vii. 
86 ; his lath, iii. 350, viii. 11 
Firoz Shah, son of Islhm Shhh, succeeds 
IsUim Shfih, V. 43, vi. 180 ; killed by 
'Adah, V. 46 
Flood at Ghazni, ii. 114 
“ Foreign amirs,” iii. 262-3-7-9, 260 
Fortune- telling, i. 331 
French, viii. 383, 391, 392, 437 
Fruits, vi. 348, 371 
Fiifi, son of Daliir, i. 166, 178, 192-5 
FOlfid Ghori Shansabi, ii. 282 
Fur, King of Hind, ii. 157 ; vi. 475, 557 ; 

viii. 420 

Gabrs, iii. 71, 76, 78, 83, 427, 431, 446, 
450, 456, 462, 466, 471, 491, 494, 606, 
507, 649, 651 ; v. 562 
Gajpati, Kfijfi, v. 377, 399, 418, 419 ; 
VI. 41, 55 

Gakkars, i ii. 233, 297, 322, 347, 444, 
GakkhursJ 447, 563; hi. 70; iv. 234, 
389, 390, 415, 419, 403, 496, 651 ; 
V. 37, 114, 147, 163-166, 278,489; 
vi. 219, 307, 309, 310, 370, 655, 668 
Gakkhar country described, v. 278; 
conquered, 279 

Gardens of Firoz Shfih, iii. 345 
Gfirdis^ viii, 165, 221, 400 
Gargaj, iii. 82, 146, 165, 174 
Garha-katanka, conquest of, v. 169, 288, 
309 ; vi. 30, 118 
Garhi, v. 200, 381 ; vi. 67 
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Garsh^p, Prince, vi. 438 
Ganr, taken "by Sher Sk§,h, iv. 360 
Ghakars. See Gakkars. 

Gliani Kiln, son of Mnn’im Khln, 

T. 280 

Gliasiti Begam, Yiii. 428-9 
Ghazan Khan, iii. 1,5; sends embassy 
to China, 45 

Ghlzi Khln, iv. 240, 241, 244, 245 ; 
his library, 246 

Gh§Lzi Malik (Tughlik Shlh), his origin, 
iii. 271 ; harrier to the Mughals,i. 341, 

iii. 199; at Deohalp^r, 224 ; marches 
against Khusrli and kills him, 226 ; 
becomes King as Ghiylsu-d din. 228, 

Ghlzin-d din Khan, Firoz Jang, vii. 190, 
322, 323, 327, 331, 335, 337, 343, 359, 
379, 421, 507; death, 426; character, 
553 

Ghlzin-d din Khln, Nizlmn-1 Mulk, vii. 
522, 525, vili. 317 

Ghlziu-ddin,Imldu-l Mulk,madeNizlm 
Amiru-l umard, viii. 121, 135; 
318; defends Dehli against Safdar 
Jang, 136, 320; attacks Sm*aj 

Mai Jgtt, 384 ; deposes Ahmad Shlh, 
140 ; made wazir^ 141, 323, 384 ; pro- 
cures murder of ’Akibat Khln, 
142; blinds Emperor Ahmad, 143, 
323; raises ’Alamgir to the throne, 
323 ; mutiny against, 238 ; Emperor 
wishes to make him prisoner, 239; 
seizes widow of Mu’inu-1 Mulk, 240; 
transactions with Ahmad Abdhli, 241 ; 
with Suraj Mai Jht, 363; marries 
daughter of Mu’inu-1 Mulk, 168; 
quarrels with Najibu-d daula, 168, 

1 69, 266 ; leagues with Mahrattas, 169, 

170, 266, 268 ; orders death of ’Alam- 
gir, 170, 242; with Shuja’u-d daula, 
221, 278 

Gh^Lzi Mahdis, iv. 502 

Ghazni surrenders to Alptigin, ii. 178, 

iv. 159; flood at, ii. 114; taken and 
lost again by Ghorians, 280, 291 ; 
burnt, 288 ; taken by Ogtai, 568, 569 ; 
plundered and destroyed, iv. 211 

Ghaznivides, ii. 255, 266; end of, 281, 
iii. 37, iv. 212 ; coins of, ii. 478 
Ghiy^s Beg, I’timfldu-d daula, father of 
Ndr Jahan, vi. 382, 397, 402, 403, 404 
Ghiyhsn-d din Balhan, Sulthn (XJlugh 
Khhn), iii. 38, 97, 546, 593 ; kills his 
sovereign, 593 

Ghiyhsu-d din Ghori, ii. 258, 292, 297 ; 
iii. 37 ; iv. 211 

Ghiyhsu-d din, Sulthn of Lakhnauti, ii. 
317 

Ghiyhsu-d din, Sulthn of Mandii, iv. 
554 ; vi. 349 


Ghiyhsu-d din Tughlik, Sult5,n, ascends 
the throne, i. 341, iii. ^8, 006, vi. 185; 
marches against Lakhnauti,. iii. 234, 
609; death, 235, 610 
Ghor, conquered by ]Vlas’0d,.ii. 195 
Ghori dynasty, ii. 258, 282, iv. 145 ; 
coins of, ii. 478 

Ghuldm Khdir, confined, viii. 303 ; his 
atrocious conduct to royal family, 244 ; 
death, 253 

Ghuzz (Turks), ii. 250, 280, 293 ; iii. 65 
Giridhar, Baja of Allhhhhhd, vii. 486, 516 
Giridhar, Bhja of Mhlwh, viii. 48, 261 
Gobind Pandit, viii. 149, 269, 280 
Gobind R&.i of Dehli, ii. 295, 297 
Gobri, V. 569 

Gold, its absorption, iii.. 583 
Golkonda, embassy to, v. 460 ; far- 
man to, vii. 51, 53; territory, 108 ; 
Anrangzeb’s campaign against, 109; 
sues for peace, 115 ; princess mar- 
ried to AurangzeVs son, 119; siege 
and conquest, 323 ; history of, 336 ; 
Sivajl’s connexion with, 286 
Gonds, vi. 30, vii. 50 
Gopikh Bfli, viii. 287 

\ Grain, prices of, iii. 146, 192, 244, 344, 
583, 612, 619, iv. 476 
Grassias, v. 439, 446-7 
Greek fire, vi. 460 
Gubree language, v. 66>8 
Gdjars, iv. 231, 234, 236, 240, 476, 
yi. 303 

Giijar Khkn, minister of Dfihd, iv. 511, 
512 ; V. 378, 386 ; vi. 39 
Gujarht, ) description of, i. 67 ; revolts 
GuzeratjJ in, iii. 214, 256, 259, 262; 
Firoz Shhb retreats to, 323 ; how 
governed, 326 ; revenues of, 328, iv. 
12; held by Kafar Khhn, 37; at 
Bhbar’s invasion, 259 ; kings of, 305 ; 
Akhar’s campaigns in, v. 339, 361, 
vi. 37 ; Jahfingir’s visit, vi. 353; Kings 
of, 236 

Gulhadan Begam, v. 391 
Gulrukh Begam, v. 348, 404 
Guns, iv. 255, 268, 274, 279, 280, 284; 
V. 131, 252, 350, 501; vi. 90, 139, 
455 ; vii. 101 ; viii. 74, 83, 400 
Gunpowder, early use in India, vi. 455 
Gurpal, Bki, ii. 168 
Gurshasp Shkh, ii. 310 
Gnrsiya, i. 204 
Guru Gobind, vii. 566 
Gwalior, besieged by Mabmtid, ii. 467; 
taken by Muhammad Gborf, 227 ; sur- 
rendered to Kntbu-d din, 305 ; taken 
by Altamsh, 327 ; Bhbar’s descrip- 
tion, iv. 281 ; surrendered to Sher 
Shkh, 385 ; 391, 466 ; besieged, v. 20, 
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167 ; surrendered by Subail, 259, 493 ; 
taken by Sultan Ibr^iMm, v. 486 

Habsbis, v. 353. See Sidis 
Il^fiz Rabmat Khbn, viii. 146, 148, 221, 
269, 270,279, 303-312,398,410,422 
Haibat Kb^in Gurg-and^lz, y. 8, 33, 89 
Haidar^ib ad, conquest of, vii. Ill, 316, 
318, 323 

Haidar (’AID N5ik, viii. 288, 437 
Haidar Doghlat, Mirza, iv. 496, 497, 
498; V. 127, ]31, 204 
Haidar Kuli Khfin, vii, 483, 501, 504-7, 
511-12-13-14-15-16-17-18, 520, 522, 
527, 531, 572 

Habaj, King of KandabSj, i. 22 . 

Hajl Kbbn of Kashmir, vi. 307 
Hii]i Kh&.n (Akbar’s reign), vi. 21 
H^iji Mania, revolt of, iii. 175 
HajjAj, i. 118, pass.-, death, 123, 157; 
163, 171, 173, 180, 185, 186, 188, 189, 
429, 430, 431, 437 ; v. 159 
Hakfm Ah6-1 Fath, vi. 80 
Hhl, King of HinddstCin, i. 106,. 109 
Hamdls, ii. 283 
Hiimid KhSm Habslii, vi. 433 
H§LmidKMn (uncle of Nizamu-1 Mulk), 
vii. 523, 527, 528, 529, 554 
Hamir Deo, iii. 171, 179 
Hamira, the title, ii. 8, 428 
H&.miln, i. 216 
Ham-zabhn of Surat, v. 349 
Hardhs Rhi, vi. 287 
Hardat, ii. 42, 460 

Hardwfir, destruction of pilgrims at, viii.. 
230 

HarpJil Deo of Deogir, iii. 215, 564 
Hfiruiiu-r Rashid, i. 445 
Hasan GkngO, iii. 258'; becomes king, 
26]., 328, 339 ; viii. 15 
Hasan, the Khalif, i. 421 
Hasan Khkn Mewktti, v. 35; defeated 
and killed, 36, 37 

Hasan Maimandi, ii. 189, 504, 509, 519, 
520 

Hasan Mirza, Shfdi, i. 308 
Hasan Sa.bO.li, first of the Assassins, ii. 
485, 490, 492, 573 

Hasan Saiyid, revolts in ]\Ia’l)ar,iii. 243 
Tlaslifim, the Khalif, i, 441 
HushOm, in Sind, i. 444 
Ilasnak, ii. 88, 497, 499 ; iv. 161 
Hastings, Warren, arrival, viii. 220; at 
Benares, 229 ; his recall, 230 ; fights 
a duel, 231 

Hauz-i Khfiss described, iii, 441, 500, 
501 

Hazar-dinfiri. See Malik KfifCir 

Hazhra tribes, i, 239, 303 

Heads, pyramids and towers of, iii. 48, 


74, 197, 198, 297, 405, 604 ; iv. 227, 
272, 277; v. 5, 368 
Hellenes, i. 379 

Heretics, how dealt with, iii. 377, 426 
Hijazi language, i. 133 
Himmat K^h0.n, Aurangzeb’s general, vii. 
356 

Himii, defeats Kirhnls, iv. 506, v. 243, 
vi. 199; title of Raja Bikram0,jlt, ib. 

V. 252; defeats Ibr0.hira Sur Sultan, 
iv. 607, V. 243-245 ; besieges Ba- 
yhna, iv. 507, v. 244, 490; origin, 48, 
241, vi. 199'; defeats Junaid, v. 48; 
defeats the Mughals, 58 ; marches to 
Dehli, 60, 245, 250 ; defeats the Mu- 
ghals there,. 61 ; occupies Dehli, 63, 
250 ; defeated, 65, 262 ; killed by 
Akhar, 66, 482 ; by Bair 5m Khkn, 
252 ; destruction' of his family, vi. 21 
Hind, 1 praise and description of, 
Hindfisthn,) iii. 28,562, 574; viii. 3; 
extent of, iii. 31, v. 186 ; language of, 
iii' 556, 562 ; Babar’s account of, iv. 
220 ; revenues of,, see Revenues 
Hindhl Mirza, v. 36, 37, 38, 40, 144, 
188, 190, vi. 17; rises against Hurah- 
yfin, V. 201, 202, 203; flight, 205, 
206, 207, 220, 222-228, 229, 230, 231, 
232; killed, 234 

Hindi, 1 languagOy iii.. 556, 562, iv. 
Hinddi,) 5.35,. v. 571 ; translations 
from, viii. 207 ; books at Nagarkot, 
vi. 227 

Hindu history, Firishta’s summary, vi. 

532; kings, lists of,, viii. 207, 208 
Hindhs, classes of, i. 16, 76, 88 ; in ser- 
vice of Ghaznf, ii. 32, 59, 125, 127, 
130, 142, 448 
Hindfi Beg, vi. 15 
Hiraj of Ajmir, ii. 219, 225 
Iliaamu-d'diii Auz Khilji, ii. 315, 317 
Holkar, Jaswant llao, at siege of Bhart- 
pur, viii. 352, 367, 369, 370 ; peace 
made with British, 353, 371 
Holkar, Malhar Rao, attacks Mhlwa, viii. 
261; besieges SOiinbliar, 51; attacks 
Jaii^ur, 51, 117; in league against 
Suraj Mai Hit, 384; attacks the Ro- 
hillas, 118 ; joins Gli5ziu-d din, 266, 
321 ; plunders the Emperor Ahmad at 
Sikandra,. 142, 322, 384; marches 
with Raghunhth R5o towards Deldi, 
266 ; j.oius the Bhfio’s army, 273 ; 
strength of his force, 400 ; with Adina 
Beg, 169 ; plunders the Rohillas, 272 ; 
routed by Abd5lis, 2?2, 274; in the 
advance against Ahmad Sli5h, 146; 
flight from P5nipat, 154, 171 ; in 
league with Jawkhir Singh J5t, 364 ; 
captures the impostor Bhio, 385 
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Holkar, Tiikaji, transactions witli the 
Rohillas, viii. 306 ; defeated, 308 
Horses, import trade, i. 69, hi. 33 
Horses and horsemen, iii. 107, 168, 197, 
625 

Hoshang, Prince, tL. 430, 437, 438 
Hosliang, Sult§.n of M6.ndtJ, iv. 552, \d. 
349 

Hospitals, iii. 361, vi. 385, 286 
Hfigli, taken from Europeans, vii. 31, 211 
Hulkkii Mughal, ii. 358, 381, 384, 574 ; 

iii. 38, 46, 102, 103 

Hum(i}^n (Emperor), his first services, 

iv. 249, 253, 256, 266, 274; Ms 
father’s last injunctions, 42; acces- 
sion, V. 118, 188; hehaviour to his 
brothers, ih . ; state arrangements, 119 ; 
obtains Kfilinjar, vi. 9 ; campaign in 
Gujarat, v. 180, vi. 12; defeats and pur- 
sues Sult^in Rahfidur, v. 191 ; takes 
Mandu, 192; and Ahmadabfid, 193 ; 
and Champamr, 194; defeats Sultdin 
Mabmdd, iv.349,v.l89; besieges Chu- 
nfir, iv. 350, 357, v. 199 ; takes Garhi, 
201 ; action against Sher Sh?Lh,iv. 356 ; 
takes ChunM', 359, v. 138; makes 
terms Tvith Sher Sbbh, iv. 362; invades 
Bengal, 363, v. 200, vi. 11, 19; oc- 
cupies Gaur, iv. 368, v. 112, 141 ; re- 
tires from Bengal, iv. 369 ; defeated at 
Garin, v. 110 ; defeated by Sher Shah 
at CJhaunsii, iv. 375, v. 113, 141, 202-3 ; 
rescued from drowning at Chaiinsh, 
113, 143, 205; his queen made pri- 
soner, iv. 375, V. 113 ; bridge over the 
Gauges, vi. 20; defeated at Kaiiauj, 
iv. 380, V. 130, 143, 205; deserted 
by Kamr^n, 130, 204; flight of, i. 
310, iv. 383, 387, v. 205; at Lahari, 
i. 316; marries Maryam MakCini, v. 
207 ; marches against Tatta, 208 ; 
besieges Sihw5,n, i. 317, v. 208 ; re- 
tires to Joudhpiar, i. 317, v. 211 ; to 
’IJmarkot, i. 318, v. 212, 218 ; at Jdn, 
i. 318, V. 214; birth of Akbar, v 214 ; 
goes to Kandah^ir,!. 318; proceeds to- 
wards ’Iihk, v. 217 ; atHirfit, 218; at 
KandiiliM and Kfibul, iv. 217; meets 
Shall of Persia, v. 218 ; at KandahM, 
219,222; obtains K5,bul, 222; loses 
it, 224; recovers it, 226; at battle 
of Kij)chak, 145 ; defeats and for- 
gives Kfcimrfin, 229; attacks Balkh, 
V. 230 ; retreats, 231 ; loses and re- 
covers Kabul, 232, 233; crosses the 
ludns. iv. 498, v. 234; blinds 
Kann aii, 147, 235 ; retires to Khbul, 
iv. 499 V. 234; marches again to 
India, 236 ; reaches Lhhore, 237 ; 
defeats forces of Sikandar, 237; re- 


gains Dehli, V. 239 ; death, 239 ; cha- 
racter, 240; called after death Jamuit 
Ashy dm, 187 

Humfiydn Shah Bahmani, vi. 234 
Hiirmat Khfin Rohilla, viii. 347 
Husain ’AU, Saiyid, fights for 'Azam 
Shdh, vii. 546 ; supports Farrukh 
Siyar, 435, 439, 561 ; severely wounded, 
440; created Amiru-l umard, 442; 
exaltation of, 571 ; marches against 
Ajit Singh, 446 ; claims the siibaddri 
of the Dakhin, 448-0; threatens 
Farrukh Siyar, 449 ; in the Dakhin, 
451 ; secret orders for opposing him, 
452, 464, 476 ; defeats Dhdd KMui 
Panf, 452 ; proceedings in the Dakhin, 
461 ; struggles with the Miilirattas, 
462, 466 ; makes a peace which the 
Emperor rejects, 468-9 ; Emperor’s 
opposition, viii. 260 ; marches to Court, 
vii. 471, 474, 476; deposes Farrukh 
Siyar, 476 ; dilFerenccs wutli his brother, 
481, 487; besieges Agra, 483; appro- 
priates all the treasures of Agra, 484; 
besieges Allahfibhd, 486; quarrels with 
with Nizfimu-1 Mulk, 489, 4i)2; liis 
armies defeated, 496, 497 ; proceeds to 
the Dakhin, 500 ; murdered, 501, 572; 
character, 481, 519 

Husain Arghiin, Shhb, treatment of 
HunAydn, v. 206, 208; compels him 
to retreat, 209-215 
Husain Farmiili, TMifiu, iv. 546 
Husain bi-1 Kurhr, Sultfin, i. 304 
Husain Khhn Afghfm, vii, 491 
Husain Khiin Tnkriya, v. 408, 496, 503 
Husain Kuli Khhn Turkoman, v. 355- 0; 
created IChfin-Jahhn, 362; governor 
of Panjhh, 362; governor of Bengal, 
395 ; besieges Nagarkot, 507 ; pur- 
sues Mirza Ihrfihim, 507 ; cam- 
paign in Bengal, 397, 399 ; defiaits 
jDfidd and bclieads him, 400, 525; 
death, 410, vi. 54 

Husain Langfili, Sultfin, i. 233, 315 
Husain Nizfim Shdh raised to the throne, 
vii. 27 ; taken and imprisoiuKl, 43 
Husain Sultfin of Jautipilr, v. 83, 86; 
attacks Dehli, 87 ; defeated by Bahlol, 
88, 89 

Husain Sultfin of Multfin, v. 472 
HCishaiig, iv. 60 

[vi. 59 

’Ibhdat-khhna, Akhar’s, v. 390, 409,517, 
Ihn Batdta at Dehli, iii. 585 ; his history 
of India, 590 ; ambassador to China, 
620 

Ibrahim Husain Mirza, v. 315, 330, 331, 
343, 344, 351, 354, 358, 503, 606, 
509 ; vi. 38, 123, 126 
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Ibrahim Kh5.n (Akbar’s reign), y. 295, 
302, 305 

Ibr0,bini KbO,n (J'ah^Lng^r’s reign), yi. 

344, 390, 408, 409, 410 
Ibrahim Khlm G0.r(H, viii. 155, 264, 273, 

275, 279, 400 ; death, 281 
Ibrhhim Khhn Siir, brother-in-law of 

’ Adali,v.51; flies from’Ad:iri,52; defeats 
his forces, ib., 243; assumes royalty, 
52 ; defeated by Sikandar, 56, 243 ; 
defeated by Hiinfl, iv. 607, v. 244, 
245 ; flies to Orissa, iv. 607, v. 245 ; 
taken prisoner and slain, iv. 507, v. 245 
Ibrhhim Lodi, Sul thn, reign, v. 7 ; iiscenda 
the throne, 7; murders JaUilu-d din, 
13; defeats IsUun Klifin, 15; takes 
Khlpi, 105; takes Gwalior, 13, 486; 
flies to Bayhna, 490 ; his nobles dis- 
contented, iv. 324 ; attacks Rfui6. 
Sankfl, V. 16 ; his cruelty, 23, 24 ; 
B^bar sends embassy to, iv. 234 ; de- 
feats Bfibar’s advanced force, 241, 
242 ; character, 252 ; defeatcjd by 
Bfibar, 264, 290 ; slain, 256, 325, v. 
26 ; plenty during his reign, iv. 475 
Ihrhhfm, Mirza, of Budakhshun, v. 227, 
228, 230, 231, 232, 249 
Ihrflhiin Niz(iinu-1 Mulk, vi. 91 
Ibrhhim Shih, Sultfln of JHUupiir,iv. 38, 
41, 63, 85 

Ibrflliim, SultfiLn( Ghazni vide) ,ii. 198,267, 

276, 483, 510, iv. 204, 522; con- 
quests in India, v. 1G2, 559 

Idols, destruction of, iv. 447, v. 486, vii, 
184, 187, 188 

Ikbhl KliCin, iv. 31 ; joins Nlisiru-d din^ 
33 ; becomes actual ruler, id. ; de- 
feated by Timflr, 35; recovers Bcbli, 
36 ; wars, 37 ; death, 40 
Ikbhimanda, Mughal, iii. 199, 548 
Ikdfila besieged, iii. 296, 308, iv. 8, 10 
Ikhtiyhr Khfln, v 194, 195 
1 kh tiy hru-d dOi. Soo Muhammad Bakh- 
tiyfir 

IkhtiyCiru-l Mulk, v. 343, 363, 300, 367; 

‘ death, 36 8 
I i fill! era, v. 247 

1 lak Khhn, ii. 32, 441, 443, iii. 64, iv. 

166, 170, 172 
’llmu-i AkUif, i. 331 
’lm{idu-d din Ilusaiu, vi. 67 
’Iniddu-d din Rih^n, ii. 352, 354, 369, 
370, 371-4 

Irnlidu-l Mulk (reign of Firoz Sh&,h), 
iii. 331, 349, 372 

’Imhdu-1 Mulk. iSec Ghhziu-d din 
'Itnfldu-l Mulk of GujarCit, v. 195 
Impalement, iii. 233, vi. 268, 273, 301, 
401 

Incantations, i. 330 


India, Ancient, i. 3, 13, 19, 44; vi. 532 
Indus, crossed by swimming, ii. 389, 
552 pass., dll ; bridge of boats over, 

iii. 408, 482, iv. 93, viii. 80 
Infants, experimental seclusion of, v. 533 
Institutes uf Jahangir, vi. 284, 493; of 

Changiz Khan, 287, 300 
Intemperance. See Drinking, 
lutizamu-d daula, viii. 135, 318-323, 
384 

Intrcnchments, iv. 251, 268, 339, 370, 
viii. 401' 

fraj, Mirza, v. 464, vi. 105, 111 
Isa Khfiii of Bh^iti, vi. 72, 73, 75, 76, 
78, 79, 132 

Isa Tarkhhn, Mirza, x. 276, 301, 307, 
320, 322, 323, v. 337 
Is’hak, son of Alptigin, ii. . 267, 479 ; 

iv. 159 

Iskandar Shflh of Kashmir,- iii. 409, 
469, 470, 518 

Islhm Khfin rebels, v. 23 ; death, v. 16 
IslSnn Khhn (Jahhngir’s reign), vi. 326 
to 330 

Islbni 8hah, SultCin, becomes king, iv. 
478; character, 479; regulations, 480; 
extent of territory, 480 ; plots against 
his brother, 481 ; cruelty, 484; attempt 
to assassinate, 495, 500 ; slaughters the 
Niflzis, 49G, v. 488 ; goes to Lhhore 
against IIum&.y(an, iv. 499 ; wishes 
to kill ’Adali, 600, 506 ; blows up 
prisoners, 600, vi. 170 ; kills Khawus 
Khiin, 531 ; death, 505 
Isma’il Beg Khfin, viii. 244, 246 
Isma’il KuU Khfin, v. 460, 453, 455, 
466 

IsTua’il, son of Subuktigin, iv. 163-6 
Isma’llians, ii. 258, 385, 442, 672 
Isri Singh, of Jaipflr, viii. 106, 109, 117, 
344 

rtikfid Khfin (Ruknu-d daula), vii. 409, 
47i, 473, 475, 476^7-9, 509 
I’timfid Khfin, of Oujarfit, v. 340, 342, 
376, 428,430, 431, 519 
rtinifidu-d daula, father of Ndr Jahfm. 
See GhiyfisU'd din 

I'tinihdu-a daula. See Kamru-d din and 
Muhammad Amin Khfin 

Jabbfiri KfikshM, v. 418, vi. 40, 66, 68, 72 
Jfidd Rfii, vii. 10, 261 
Jaflar ’Ali Kh^n (Nawkb Mir Mu- 
hammad), viii. 128, 172, 210 — 214, 
328, 329, 379, 380, 383, 426^429 
Jagannkth, viii. 439 
Jagat Seth, viii. 426 
Jahfindkr Shflh (Mu’izzu-d din), vii. 
392-3, 646-6, 656 ; claims the throne, 
vii. 429; becomes Emperor, 432, 557 ; 
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his dissolute habits, 432, 550 ; marches 
against Farrukh Siyar,436; defeat and 
death, 437-8, 440, 445 ; his sons, 567 
Jahangir, Emperor (Prince Salim), birth 
of, V. 334 ; his tutor, 413, 318 ; 

married to daughter of Eai Singh, v. 
454; has a son born, 456 j in camp, 
462 ; cabal against him, yi. 442 ; re- 
bellious spirit, 3, 98, 104, 108 ; at 
Udipur, 98, 110, 205 ; rebels, 105, 
205 ; offended by Abu-1 Fazl, 107 ; 
death of his "wife, 112; self-indul- 
gence, 112 ; on service in Dakhin, 
133 ; quarrel mth his son Khusru, 
168 ; plot to prevent his accession, 
169; succeeds to the crown, 173.; 
remission of tases and duties, 174 ; 
summary account of his reign, 248 ; 
pursues and defeats Ehusru, 265, 
269 ; imprisons Xhusni, 267, 272, 291 ; 
impales prisoners, 268, 273, 401 ; orders 
Khusrii to be blinded, 448 ; his chain 
of justice, 262, 284; Institutes, 284; 
comments upon them, 493 ; habit of 
drinking, 285, 341, 357, 361, 381, 
499 ; coins. 287, 354, 357; instigates 
murder of Abd-l Fazl, 443; avows 
murder of Abd-1 Fazl, 288 ; discus- 
sions vrith Hindds, 289 ; abolishes 
transit duties, 290 ; confiues his son 
Khusrii, 291 ; death of his Eindti 
wife, 112, 294; journey to Khbul, 
302 ; knowledge of Tuiki, 315 ; treat- 
ment of Khusrii, 315 ; marries grand- 
daughter of Mdn Singh, 317 ; builds 
tomb of Akbar, 319 ; bis Regulations, 
325 ; admiration of a turkey, 331 ; 
proceeds against the Rhnh, 335 ; and 
sends Prince Khurram, 335 ; visits 
hlhndii, 348 ; love of the chase, 351, 
362 ; prohibits use of tobacco, 351 ; 
journey to Gujarht, 352 ; illness, 357, 
380 ; description of Abmadhbhd, 358 ; 
opinions on poetry and painting, 539 ; 
ublishes his Memoirs, 360 ; renoimces 
unting, 362, 384; journey to Kash- 
mir, 367, 417 ; visits Khngrh, 380 ; 
Shhh-Jahhn’s rebellion, 383, 394, 
407, 413 ; captivated by Ndr Jahan, 
398 ; marries Ndr lahan, 403, 404 ; 
great power allowed to N dr Jahan, 
399, 405,451 ; upbraided by Mahhbat 
Khan, 451; grants Surat to English, 
viii. 202 ; harsh treatment of Mahhbat 
Khan’s son-in-law, vi. 396, 420, 512 ; 
seized by Mahabat Khan, 421; pro- 
ceeds to Khbul, 428 ; escapes from 
Miihhbat Kban, 429 ; illness and 
•death, 435, vii. 5 ; character. and habits, 
vi. 447 ; his cruelty, 503 ; his Memoirs, 


vi. 251, vii. 74; called Jannat-makhni 
after death, 5 

Jahhngir Ktili Reg, iv. 378, v. 201-2, 

vi. 20 ’ 

Jahhngir Kiili Kh§Ji, vi. 327 
Jahan Khan Abd-^i, viii. 265, 267, 363 
Jahau-numh, iii. 432-3-4, 495-6 
Jahan-pandh, iii. 445-6, 501, 503 
Jahhn Sh§.h, Prince, vii. 429, 431, 545-6, 
550 ; his sons, 567 
Jhhir Deo, ii. 351, 368 
Jahtal Rhij i. 208 

Jai Chand, Rhi of Benares, ii. 223, 300 
Jaimal, defender of Chitor, v. 173, 325, 
327 399 

Jaiplf, ii. 12, 19, 21, 22, 24, 45, 50, 270, 
403, 419, 424, 425,461; iii. 64; iv. 
161, 162, 179, 515, 523; vi. 564, 
569 

Jaiphl II., ii. 426 

Jaipur, foundation of, viii. 44 ; attacked 
by Holkar, 117 

Jai Singh, of Nahrwhld^ ii. 162, 164 
Jai Singh, Mirza Rhjh, vii. 8, 14, 
22, 79, 82, 215, 237, 238, 245 ; takes 
Sivaji, 272, 276; sent against Bijhpur, 
277, 279 ; death, 282 
Jai Singh Saw hi, Mahhrhja Rhjhdhirhj, 

vii. 405, 420, 474, 475, 480, 483, 485, 
511, 516, 521, 532, 639; viii. 44, 49, 
50, 51, 55, 261, 343, 360 

Jaisiya, son of Dhhir, i. 124, 125, 171, 
174, pass. 

Jajhhr Khhn Hahshl, v. 330, 343, 351 
Jajhhr Singh Bundela, rebels, vii. 6, 1 9 ; 
campaign against, 47 ; killed 60 : his 
wives and children, ib. 

Jajnagar, subdued by Firoz Sbhh, iii. 
312; iv. 10 

Jalhla, the sectary, v. 450, 455, 462, 
467 ; vi. 101 

Jalhl Khan, son of Sher Shhh, iv. 350, 
351-5-6-9,367,381, 39.7, 529 ; ascends 
the throne as Islam Shah, 478 ; de- 
feats Mughals at Ghari, V. 112, 201; 
vi. 19, 20. See Islhm Shhh 
Jalhlu-d daula, iv. 206 
Jalhlu-d din Firoz Khilji, governor of 
Kaithal, iii. 133, 143 ; kills Kai kubhcl, 
39, 598; becomes king, 40, 135; his 
lenity, 139, 140; character, 141, 647, 
597 ; meets ’Abdn-llah, grandson of 
Hulakh, 147 ; murdered, 41, 155 
Jalhlu-d din of Bengal, vi. 34 
Jalalu-d din, Sulthn of Jaunptir, v. 8; 
murdered, 1 3 

Jalhlu-d din, Sulthn of Khwhrizm, ii. 
30a, 324, 338, 393—401, 484, 549, 
577 ; iii. 37, 38 
Jhm, the title, i. 495 
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J?iTn, of Gnjar&t, ) vi. 356 

Jam, of Kathiw5r, ) v. 438-9, 443, 459 ; 

vi. 519, 527; vii. 68 
J5.ras of Sind, i. 224, pass. 

Jamal Xh5n, of Alimadnagar, vi. 87 
Jam5,l Xli§.n, of ChunCir, v. 494 
J amdatu-1 Mulk. See Asad Khan 
Jammd, taken by Timdr, iii. 468, 517 
Jamnaji, vii. 466, 468 
Jkii Babh, Mirza, i. 293, 325-6 
Jhni Beg TarkhStn, Mirza, i. 245, 248, 
252, 262, 285 ; v. 456-7-9, 461, 463, 
464, 466, 536; vi. 143 
Janjdhah tribe, iv. 232, 234, 235 
Janki, i. 198, 210 

Jankii, Mahratta, viii. 146, 154, 169, 
170, 241, 267, 271, 273, 274, 280 
Jaimat-5.sliy5.ni, post-mortem name of 
Hum5yuu, v. 187 

Jannat-mak5ni, post-mortem name of 
Jahangir, vii. 5 
J5ndba (JanOha) tribe, v. 278 
J5ndji Bhoiisla, viii. 286, 291 
Jasrat Shaikha Kbokliar, iv. 5Z,pass. 65, 
73, 74, 75, 85 
Jaswant JEl5o, See IJolkar 
Jaswant Singh, E5ja, sent against Mur5.d 
Bakhsh and Aurangzeb, vii. 216, 218; 
defeated by Aurangzeb, 219 ; sub- 
mits to Aurangzeb, 23 1 ; deserts in the 
field, 233 ; war against, 237 ; intrigues 
with D5r5 Shukob, 238; pardoned 
and reinstated by Aurangzeb, 131, 
239 ; governor of M5lw5, 143 ; in cam- 
paign against Sivaji, 271 ; death, 187, 
296; his two children, 187, 297, 298 
Jats,H. 14, 103, 128, 151, 167, 187, 188, 
J5ts,j 220, 286, 336, 450, 507, ii. 133, 
217, 247, 409, 444, 477, hi. 245, 428, 
492, iv. 234, 240, 398, v. 278, vi. 370, 

vii. 343, 413, 425, 513, 515, 521, 531, 

viii. 65, 66, 133, 135, 137, 147, 208, 
209, 225, 226, 227, 320, 352,360,367 

J5t Buliichis, i. 218 
Jatriya tribe, v. 278 

Jauiiur (the Hindu practice), ii. 27, iv. 

277, 534, V. 173, 328, 565, vi. 121, 
vii. 50 

Jiiunpdr dynasty, origin, iv. 29, 37, 38, 
41, 53, 85, 86, 99, 259, 266, 305, 306, 
310, 356 

JauniJdr, Kings, iv. 451, 455-6, v. 2, 7, 
78, 80 — 84; taken by Sulthn Mu- 
hammad of Bihhr, v. 37, 189; re- 
covered, id. ; taken by Bahlol, 89; 
recovered, 90 ; Bhrbak made king, 
90 ; aimndoned by Bhrbak, 93 ; con- 
quered by Akbar, 259 ; buildings at, 307 
Jawkn Hakht, raised to the throne, viii. 

278, 363 


Jawkh-ir Singh J^it, viii. 225, 226, 363 
J^Lwed Khan, Nawah Bahadur (eunuch), 
exaltation of, viii. 113; mobbed for 
pay, 115, 122; his power, 116, 120, 
133; murdered, 133, 317 
Jayaji Sindhia, vhi. 266, 273 
Jayapa Mahratta, viii. 321 
J azira, foundation of, vii. 289 ; attacked 
by Sivaji, 290 
Jewels, vi. 257 
Jews. viii. 385, 388 
Jhanku. ^«?(?Janku 
Jharejas, i. 217, 218 
Jharokha, vi. 525, vii. 283, 296 
Jhils, V. 355, 509 
Jihtar invades iDebli, ii. 225 
Jinjera. See Jazira 
Jinji, siege of, vii. 348 
Jizya, the, i. 476 ; imposed in Sind, 
176, 182 ; levied by Eiroz, iii. 365, 
380 ; not paid, 467 ; at Arangal, 560 ; 
abolished, vi. 29; re-imposed, vii. 296, 
310; enforced, 462; abolished, 479, 
516, 524; re-established, viii. 38 
Jogis, fight with Sannyasis, v. 318 
Jokiya tribe, i. 286 
J ugglers, iv. 1 1 8 
Jdna, Jfim, i. 225 

Jnn5.garh, guns at, v. 502; taken, vi. 90 
Jnnaid, commander in Sind, i. 125, 441 
Junaid Kirani, v. 385, 400, 525 ; vi. 47, 
48, 49, 56 

Jnnaidi, Niz§-mu-l Mulk, ii. 201, 240, 
242, 304, 325, 331, 333, 334 
Junkn Sbhb, Khfi-u Jahan, iii. 371, iv. 
12-16 

Junks, i. 69 

Jnrz, Juzr, i. 4, 358 

Jwhla-mukhi, idol of, iii. 318 

Kkkn, the, i. 71, 72, 73 
Kabak {also Kapak and Kank) Mughal, 
iii. 73, 548-9 

Kabkalas, BrahmSiu, vii. 285, 305, 338-40 
Kab lia.i, V. 366 

1 Kabul, HindCi Kings of, ii. 9, 403 ; 

Turkish dynasty of, 403, 409, 411; 

! old notices of, 412 ; invasions of, 
413, 414; gained by Hum^ydn, v. 
222 ; lost, 224, 232 ; regained 226, 
233 ; besieged by Mirza Sulaim&.n, 
249; state of, 280, 282, 293, 310;" 
taken by Akbar, 424; restored to 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 425 ; re- 
sumed by Akbar, 441 ; annexed by 
Akbar, v. 449 

Kachii I of, 268 

Kadar Khhn, son of Firoz, blinded, iii. 
41, 137, 162 
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Kadar Mughal, defeated, iii. 70 
K§Ldir-hi-ll^h, the Khalif, i. 455 
Kafand, King, i. 108 
Kaid, the Hindu, i, 108 ; Tiii. 420 
Kaid, Ml of Bengal, vi. 109, 111 
Kai-Khnsrii, grandson of Balban, iii. 

123, 124, 595 ; murdered, 127 
Kai-Kubad, Sultan, descent, iii. 1 24, 524 ; 
made king, 38, 595; meeting with 
his father, 130, 524 ; reign of, 125 ; 
murdered, 39, 135, 598 
Kalm Khhn, viii. 116, 213 
Khka Kotal, i. 1 60 

K^kh Pandit, viii. 149. Gobind 
Pandit 

Edkars, i. 381 
Kdkar Elhhn, vii. 306 
Kaksa, i. 202 

Kakshhls, v. 384, 414; rebel, 415, 416; 

vi. 40, 45, 66, 67, 68, 71 
KMa Pahdr (Muhammad Khdn Farmuli), 
iv. 352-3, 456-7, 512; v. 93; vi. 41, 
45, 67 

Kalar, Brdhman, ii. 403, 421 
Kalich Khdn, vii. 383, 391, 394, 434, 
435-6-7, 537. See Niz§.mu-1 Mulk 
Kalij Kh^n, v. 301, 317, 330, 344, 360, 
402, 404, 413, 435-6-7,440, 444, 445, 
457, 462, 542 ; vi. 124, 302 ; death, 
337 

KMinjar, taken by Kutbu-d din, ii. 231 ; 
^ by Humaydn, vi, 9 ; by Akbar, v. 333 
Kilpi surrenders to Sultan IbiAhim, v. 
105 


Kalydn Mai, RM, v. 265, 335-6 
Kamdl Khdn Gakkhar, iv. 501, v. 272, 
278, 279 
Eamaiava. 1 .. 

Kamla, 172, 403, 420, 423, 

Enmiua, ) 

Eamadn, Mja of, v. 541 ; vi. 332 
Earn Bakhsh. Prince, vii. 196, 376 ; at 
siege of Jinji, 348 ; arrested, 349 ; 
opposed by bis brother A’zam, 384; 
father’s affection for, 385 ; claims the 
throne, 389; marches against Wakin- 
kera, 390 ; violent conduct, 406; fights 
a battle aud is killed, 406 ; character, 
553 ; bis sons, 566 

Eambay, taken by ’Alfiu-d din, iii. 43 
account of, vi. 353 

''Efimran, Mirza, obtains Lfibore, vi. 10 
receives z, jdgir^ 189; recovers Ean- 
dab5r, 199; returns to India, 202; 
opposes Humfiydn, 202 ; receives Hu- 
mfiyiin, 204 ; deserts Humayfin, 130, 
204, 206, 215, 220; abandons Efibul, 
222, 223 ; recovers Efibul, 224 ; fights 
against Humfiyun, 225 ; exposes the 
infant Akbar on walls of Ehbul, 226 ; 


his cruelties, ib . ; escapes from Kfibul, 
ib. ; prisoner of the Hazdras, 227 ; sub- 
mits to Humfiyiin, 229, 230; deserts 
again, 230, 231; regains Ehbul, 232; 
loses it, 233 ; again in arms, 233 ; flies 
to Hindiistfin, 234; takes refuge with 
Islfim Shah, iv. 498; a poet, ih. ; flees, 
ib. ; his services, v. 35, 37 ; takes 
Efibul, V. 147 ; made prisoner by Adam 
Ghakar, 147, 234; blinded, 147, 235; 
death, 235 

Eamru-d din Ehfin (I’timhdu-d daula), 

vii. 502, 505-7; appointed tvazir^ 525, 
531, viii. 45 ; services, 45, 50, 55, 56, 
261; commands army against Ahmad 
Abdfili, 106, 107;^ killed, 108 

Efimrfip, campaign in, ii. 312 
Kamurgba, v. 316 

Eanak, Eing, ii. 10,^404, 405, 410, 420 
Kananj, Eings of, i. 22 ; Arabs sent 
against, 207 ; RM of, 208, ii. 10 ; 
taken by Mahmdd, 45, 456, iv. 178 ; 
attacked from Zfibnlisthn, ii. 170 ; by 
Mabmfid, 45, 456, iv. 178 ; conquered 
by Mas’dd III., 526; Humfiyun’s 
defeat at, 380, v. 130, 143 ; destroyed 
by Sber Sbfih, iv. 416, 419 ; account 
of, viii. 420 

Eandabfir, wonders of, i. 238 ; sickness 
at, 239 ; attacked by Bfibar, 307, 
308 ; taken by Persians and recovered 
by Edmrfin, v. 199 ; obtained by Hu- 
mfiydn, 220 ; given over to the 
Persians, 221 ; taken again by Hurafi- 
ydn, 222 ; occupation of, 249, 315 ; 
besieged by Persians, vi. 302 ; re- 
covered, 64, 68 ; taken by Persians, 
87, 89, 122 ; besieged by Prince Au- 
rangzeb, vii. 99 ; by Dfrrfi Sbukoh, 
101; falls, 102 
Eanerices, ii. 410 

Ehngra, conquest of, vi. 374, 382, 517 
Eanishka, ii. 410 

Eank (Eabak), Mugbal, iu, 198. Sec 
Kabak 

Eankali Turks, ii. 551, 556 
Kan wars, v. 41 
Karfi-bahkam, ii. 266 
Karfikasb, Malik, ii. 340, 342 
Kfira-Efrinlu, iv. 299, vi. 196 
Karan, Jfira, i. 228 
Karan Rfii of Nahrwala, ii. 230 
Karan RM of Gwalior, v. 81, 85, 86, 88 
Karan, sou of the Rfinh, receives a 
mansab^ vi. 341 ; succeeds, 367, 438 
Karans, the, i. 53 
Earkadan, tbe, i. 61 

Karmatians, i. 453, 459, 491 ; ii. 91 pass . ; 
335, 441, 449,571; dates regarding, 

viii. 32 
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Kfiroh nriuour, ii. 2H8 
Karrfu'ha Khfm, v. 207, 22‘l-8, 232 ; 
killed, 233, vi. 10 

KaHhinlr, uncient. liiKiory, i. 107; itH cx- 
clusivi'iiesH, (>3; Ilfif of, 143, I7H; 
'rinnir’s {irruii,i:;eiueiitH with, iii. 4(>S), 
51S; (lescriheil, 470, 821 ; Kinpjs of, 
iv. 03, 30.') ; mission sent hy Akbur, v. 
411; roiHiuest of, 4.’)0, 4o2~4; (lo- 
Hlruetimi of temples, vi.488; religions 
IroubleH in, vii. 402 

'Ali Khun, viii, 213, 214, 215, 
21S 


Kiisim Beg-Lur, i. 202 
Kiisim Klifin (Aurungyieb^s reign), vii. 
213, 213, 358 

Kiinim Khan (Alir MuhtuummI), viii, 
4'.;H 


Kbsrii (('hoHr<»eH), the, i. BG 
Ka-^turivii <’asie, i. 73 
K at aria en^te, i. 13 
K at high Khbn, u title, ii. 303, 554 
Kailagh Khbii (Saifu-d tliu Ailmk), ii. 


334, 384 3, 374, 373 H 
Katlagh Kliaii, governor of Deogir, iii. 

244, 247, 251^ 3; his death, 273 
Knflagh Khwhjn, tllrnghatM, marchcB 
agidiist, heldi, id. 42, lil3, «V1K 
Katlu Khhn, Kirhnl Afghan, iv. 511, 
513, V. 373. 420, 435, 511, vi. 33, 
<17, 30, 71, 74, 70, H3 
Kalors, iL 13, 12H, 433;w/f.'».; iii. 400, 
t37 ; their territory, 401 ; 'rimurn 
war with, 401, IHO, v, 425, vi. 312 

Ka/.in»l Ku'/hi, iii. 57H, 51H) 

K. ^hu Ufd, vi. 230, 275 


Kididitu Ihwdn Khhn, viii. 214 
Khanr. i. 213 
Khui-KhOyu, the, i. 83 
Khaivh, i. 213 
Kiiairu-d din, Jfun, i. 225 
KIthkhn, i. 83, iv. 00, lOi, 202 
KitAk-rez, vi. 100 

Khahif bin Ahmad, iii. tU, iv. ICG 7 
Khidifas, Memoirs of, i. 415; Bend 
rolu'H ht Mtdnninl nnd other Hovoruigm, 

ii. 24, 01, 243, 323 

Khalifa of Egypt, u. 01, 03, 07; confirntB 
Muhammud TtigUlik, iii. 249, 537; 
vmhniuiy frtim, 240 ; iuvestB 8ult(tn 
Kfroj?, 342, vi. 223 

Khlitid 'klam (Aklmr*«, Glmlnm Bog hy 
imme), v. 377, 3H7, vi. 30, 43 
Khhnd a’wtm. »SV<^ A’xam Khhn. 
Kht»fi-<la«rftn (Shfdi-Jahfmi) dofoata 
Jajhar, vii. 50 2 ; 54 ; now titli*H, 60 
Khtni-daurtin (.\urHng«oh'«), vu. 22H 
KUku-dtturhu. Hee BamBtimu-d daula 


Khfiii Jahfin Bahfulnr Kokaltfish op- 
poses Siviiii, vii. 287, 290; SObaderr 
of th(3 Dakhin, 300 ; misconduct and 
disgrace, 307, 309 ; camjiaign. against 
Xulhu-l Mulk, 316; in disgrace, 317; 
8(int against the Jkts, 532 
Khfiu Juhfin Lodi, memoir of, iv. 537 ; 
notices of, vi. 323, 333, 408, 418, 419; 
hrilnul by NizCimii-l Mnlk, 433-7, 
452; sells the Balaghfit, vii. 7; rc- 
inov(‘d from govermuent of the Dakhin, 
8; returns to court, 8; escapes, 9, 141 ; 
his llight, 13, 18; death, 20 
Kbfm Jabfm (Jannfin {Slifili), iii. 371, iv. 
^12, 14-lG 

Khfiu- Khfinfin. J^ee Bairfim. Klifiu 

Mun’iin Khfin, Mirza Khfin, etc. 
Khfm-i Kidfm (Mir Mnluuumad Kblkn 
Atka), V. 340, 3()4, 3G9 
Khfiu-Zamfin (’Ali KuU Shaibfmi), iv. 
500, V. 237, 2.39, 250-3, 257, 259, 
272, 492; rehcdlion, 295, 301, 30G, 
318-9; killed, 321 

Khfui-Zatnfin (Kfisim Khfin), i. 290, 293, 
295 

Khfiu-^^amfin Klifin, viii. 305, 30G, 342 
IChfui-Zamfiu (»S]ifih-lfihfini), iii. 52, 54, 
50; takes Jnntr, 58, and other i\>rt8, 
vii. GO; death, G1 

Khfui-Zamfiu (Hhuikh Nizfira ITaidar- 
fihfuli), vii. 337, 342 
Khfunh‘.sh, rulm's of, vi. 1 37 ; annexed, 241 
Khfiudi Rfu) killed, viii. 208, 321 
Klnuidii Daphuriya, vii. 462, 472, 477, 
409 

! Khangfir Kfio of Kach, v. 443-6, 4C6 
Khavgd, of Kalehr, iv. 14 
Khari (Khattri) tribe, v. 278 
KhftrijlH, ii. 176 
KharmilH, ii. 287 
Khatdrs, vi. 312. Set' Kators 
KhawfiH Khfin, iv. 350, 360, 368, 371, 
373, 378, 380, 381, 383, 387, 388, 
406, 465, 47G, 480, 482, 484, 502; 
memoir of, 528, 544 ; v. 97, 201 ; vi. 
19 

Khili, ii. HO, 151, 303 
Khilji uhitdk, iii. 129, 135, 136 
Khizr Khfin, son of ’Alfiu-d din, quarrels 
with his father, iii. 563 ; marries 
Duwul Kfinl, 552-3; imprisoned, 664,, 
601; blinded, 209, 644; murdered, 
217, 544, 655, 603 

Khizr Khfui, Saiyid, waits on Tfmdr, 

iii. 476 ; made governor of Multfin, 
476. 621 ; tights with Sprang Khfin, 

iv. 32 ; waits on Timdr, 35 ; at Multfin, 
38; Bghts against 8ultfin Mahmdd, 
42-3; becomes king, 45; his titles, 
46 ; death, 63 
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Kliizr Klifin, Sultfm Bahfxdur, of Bengal, 
iv. 508, V. 66, 115, 245 
Kholdiars, iii. 415, 456, 473, 485, 605, 
610,516, 520, 547; iv. 57; vi. 198; 
polyandry among, viiL 202. JSce 
Gaklmrs 

IGiudCi-banda, iii. 1 

Ivhuddwand Khtin, of Surat, v. 347, 601, 
vi. 13 

KhudCiwand Zdda, daughter of Muhammad 
Tughlik, hi. 276, 200 
KhucUi-yir Khhii of Kandahar, viii. 97 
Khul Chain Bhatti, iv. 22, 29, 34. See 
Dili Chain 

Kliuld-makdn, title of Aurangzeb, vh. 
^402 

Khurda, conquest of, vi. 355 
Klmrram, Prince (SliMi Jahhn), sent 
against the ECinfi, vi. 337 ; subdues 
him, 339; at court, 351; mansah of 
20,000, 352 ; receives title of “ Shhh 
^ Jnhan,” 352 
IvUurram Bogfun, v. 310 
KhushluM Khan, vii. 432 
Khushhhl Rai, llfija, viii. 350 
Klmsru Klifin, the favourite, a Parwfirf, 
iii. 211,215; marches to Ma’har, 215, 
219, 558, 504, 004 ; murders the king, 
222, 6()4 ; mounts the tlirone, 223, 
605 ; defeated and executed, 226, 607 
Klmsru Malik, Sultan, ii. 281, 294-5, 
^ 483; iv. 211 

Kliusru (Prince), plot to raise him to the 
throne, vi. 1 69, 201; received hy his 
Ihtlier, 173 ; besieges Lahore, 297 ; 
raises si ego of Lahore, 264, 269, 297, 
defeated, 266, 271 ; a prisoner, 207, 
272, 201, 298, 300, 401, 452; ^lar- 
tially blinded, 448; impalement of his 
followers, 268, 273, 401, 607 ; eseapes, 
291; death of his mother, 112, 269, 
294; treatment of, 315, 337, 338 ; a 
pretender assumes his name at Patna, 
205, 321; death, 383 
IGuisra ShCih, Sultlm, ii. 258, 280, 483 ; 
^iii. 37 ; iv. 211 

Klmsru Sult5ii, a pretender at Patna, vi. 
205, 321 

Khutlm, iii. 292, iv. 45, vii. 420, 427 
Khwfija Abu-1 Hasan, etc. See Abfi-1 
Hasan, etc. 

Kbwaja Jahdn, contrives death of Gbi- 
yfisu-d din Tughlik Shtih, iii. 610 
Ivhwhja Mu’azzain, v. 291 
Khwhrizm, chronology, ii. 4 
Kilu-garhi, iii. 126, 134, 136 ; viii. 11 
Kipchak, i. 304, v. 145 
KirCinis, revolt of, iv. 506 
Kfiiya language, i. 24 
Kirmdn, King of, a Buddhist, i. 161 


Kishan Ballahh, viii. 324 
Kisr6. (NaushirwCin), ii. 162 
Kisn Khdn at Bhakkar, i. 240 
Kiw{imu-1 Mulk, Khaii-i Jahfui Makbfil, 
iii. 279, 283 ; made ivazh-^ 288, iv. 7 ; 
vicegerent of Firoz,iii. 306, 320, 325, 
328 ; his wealth, 347 ; memoir of, 
367 ; dies, iv. 12 

Kiyfi Khfiri Gang, v. 245, 259, 263, 207, 
301, 385, 387, vi. 24, 44 
Kokh, iii. 76 
Kokalthsh, v. 273 

Kokiilthsh Khhn, Khhn-Jahhn, vii. 558, 
560 

Kokanda taken, vi. 59 
Kokars, ii. 233, 347, v. 165. Sec Kho- 
khars and Gakluirs 
Kokar Saknin, Kai, ii. 553, 563 
Koki Pfulshhh, vii. 518, 523, 525 
Kolis and Grassias, v. 439, 447 
Kola Rai Pithaiirfi, ii. 200, 214, 216,295 
Komhiilmir taken, vi. 58 
Kora Mai, Rhja, viii. 122, 167 
Kora Rfu, ii, 461 
Kri.shan Rid of Bijanagar, vi. 231 
Kfihih'i Kh’fin, i. 73 
Kdch, ii. 310 

Kileb Blhhv, conquest of, vii. 65, 144, 
265, 268 

Kfich .llhjd, war in, vii. 65 
Kueha-o salhmat, vii. 23 
Kufi, i. 166. See Filfi 
Kulduuul, ii. 43, 458, ;ir)0 ; iv. 178 
Kumhher, siege of, viii. 321-2 
Kurks, i. 430, 608; ii. 246 
Kuslidii, vi. 640 

Kutb Kldiii, son of Slier Shfih, slain, iv. 
379 

Kutb Khfin, of Bmigal, defeated by 
Slier Shhli, iv. 321 

Kutbii-d (Ihi Aibak, a slavo of Muham- 
mad Gliorf, ii. 216, iii. 590, iv, l*i6; 
engaged against tho Khokhurs, v. 165 ; 
takes Nuhrwhla, ii.228; services, iii. 
690; becomes king, ii. 236, 300, iii. 
37, iv. 146; takes Ghazid, ii. 301; 
death, 237, 301 

Kutbu-d din Atka, preceptor of Juhfmgir, 
V. 413, vi. 327 

Kutbu-d din Mubfirak Shhl), Sultfin, 
ascends throne, iii. 211, 555, 557; 
marches against Deogir, 214, 558, 602; 
passion for a Parwferi crinitcd Khusni 
Khhn, 211; his sensuality, 212; lax 
government, 212; murders his hr<t- 
thers, 217, 603; disgusting conduct, 
217 ; murdered, 222, 604 
Kutbu-l Mulk dynasty, oiigin, vii. 336; 
character of Abii-l Hasan, 315 ; Au- 
rangzeb makes war on, 315, 318; 
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pence with, '321; war renewed, 323; 
surrenders and is imprisoned, 333. See 
Golkonda 

Kutbu-1 Mulkis, vL £>5, i04, 131, 344, 
390, 412, 414 

Xuwar Pdl of Tliangar, ii. 227 

Ldd Malika, iv. 344 
Laddar Deo, iii. 81, 201, 204, 231, 233 
Lhdi, wife of Ddhir, i. 171, 181-2, 192-3, 
196 

Lahore, dominions of Hindd rulers, ii. 
440 ; becomes capital of Ghazni vides, 
281 ; taken by Muhammad Ghori, 
281, 294; taken by Mughals, 340, iii. 
102; rebuilt by Balkan, 107; put to 
ransom by Timdr, 473,520 ; plundered 
by Timdr, iv. 3o; its ruinous con- 
dition, 56 ; restored and called 
Mubarak -6.bdd, 56-7; taken by 
rebels, 76 ; retaken, 77 ; destruction 
contemplated, v. 108 ; besieged by 
Hindu chiefs, 160 ; occupied by IIu- 
m^ydn, 237 ; besieged by Khusru, vi. 
265, 269, 297 ; taken by Nadir Shab, 
viii. 60 

Lhboris, vi. 370 
Lalidd, i. 16 

Lake, General (Lord), viii. 353, 368, 
370-1, 439 

Lakhmauiya, RM, ii. 307 
Lulshmi Chand of Kamfuln, vi. 332 
Lakhiiauti, account of, ii. 318 ; attacked 
by Sultan Firoz, iii. 293, 305, iv. 7, 9 
Laktuznmdn, ii. 12, 405-6 
Langhlns of Multhn, i. 230, 314-5, iv. 85, 
306, 399, V. 472 

Langur KhCin of Multfm, v. 472, 476 

Lfiriya language, i. 24 

Lds (Law), M,, viii. 327-8, 330 

Lingam, ii. 476 

Ling Mabddeo, iii. 91 

Lisfinu-1 Ghaib, iv. 610 

Lodhs, i. 337 

Loflia, V. 3, 71 

Lodi Afglifin, Mihn, iv. 510, v. 372-4, 
511 ; vi. 35, 39, 41 
LohfinaH, i. 151, 187, 3(52 
LohfiniH, iv. 320, jya.vff. 303, 547 
Lolis, i. 337 

Loni, raoHsacre at, iv. 34, 94 
“ Lower country” Bengal, iii. 309 

Ma’bar, i. 69 ; invaded, iii, 50 ; Kings of, 
45, 62 ; conquest, 85, 203, 650 ; revolt 
of Saiyid Ilai'an, 243 
Madhgurh taken, vi. 57 
Madhu lUu) Peshwa, viii. 283-291, 295, 
297 ; death, 369 


Mhdbii Singh, 1 brother of M ^n Singh, 
Mhdhav Singh, j v. 455; vi. 98, 172, 
294 

Mhdhh Singh, Rhja of Jnipur, viii. 117, 
225, 321, 364 
Magh Rhja, v. 109, vii. 66 
Maghrihis, Westerns (mangonels'), iii. 
174, 202 

Mahabat Kbhn, Kb 5.n-kbanan,Taminu-d 
daula, vi. 173; parentage, 288, viii. 
190 ; defeats Asaf Khhn, vi. 284 ; de- 
feated, 249 ; pursues Kbusru, 299 ; 
promotion, 312; sent against tlie R5nh, 
318, 336, 338 ; murders Rbja XJchaiiia, 
viii. 191 ; introduction to Jahangir, 
191; receives mansab of 3000, 192 ; 
made commander-in-chief, vi. 385 ; sent 
against Shhli Jahhn, 386, 393, 408 ; 
defeats Mm, 393, 413, 416; marches 
to Dakhin, 395 ; son-in-law beaten by 
order of Jahangir, 396, 420, 512 ; 
rebels, 396; doings in the Dakhin, 
411, 418; called to account, 418; 
rebels, 420 ; seizes Jahangir, 421 ; 
JahMigir escapes from him. 430 ; re- 
leases A'saf Khhn, 431 ; joins SliMi 
JahMi, 434; commander-iu- chief, 438 ; 
remonstrates with Jah^ingir, 541 ; re- 
presiscs JajbM Singh, vii. 7; made 
governor of the Dakhin, 8 ; besieges 
Daulathbad, 36 ; death, 45 
Mahabat Khan (AurangzeVs reign) , Sh&h 
Jahhn writes to, vii. 228 ; in campaign 
against Bijapdr, 126 ; retires from 
Auraugzeb’s army, 130; his influence, 
420 ; fall, 432 
Mahakal, i. 69 

Mhham Anka, protects the infant Akbar, 
V. 226 ; note upon, 261 ; her influence 
and power, 273, vi. 24, 26; death, v. 
277, vi, 28 

Maharta, iv. 368-9, 371, 378, 380 
Mall Begam, i. 320-326 
Mall Ohoehak Begam, v. 280, 285, 286 
Mahdi Kasim Khan, v. 309 
Mahdl Khw5ja, v. 187 
Mahipfil, Rai, ii. 531 
Maliluk Deo, RM, iii. 76 
Mahmiid KhCui, i. 309 
Malimild, Prince, son of Ibrflbim, made 
governor of Hind, iv. 522; returns 
to Ghazni, 525 

MulimCid Sultfin of Bbakar, i. 276, 321, 
324, 325, V. 384 

Mahmdd Sultflu of Bengal, iv. 355, 363-4 
MahmCid Sultan of Dehli, son of Muham- 
mad, raised to the throne, iv. 28 ; in the 
power of Ikbfll Khfln, iii. 398, iv, 33 ; 
defeated by Timilr, iii. 438, 498, iv. 
35; escapes, iii. 442, 501 ; returns to 
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Delili, IT. 38, 41 ; liow little territory 
left, 42 ; death., 44 

Mahmud Sultan of Dehli, son of Sikan- 
dar, iy. 282; defeated, 346, 349; 
abdicates, 350 

Mahmud Sulthn of Ghazni, birth, ii. 269 ; 
serves under his father, 19, 182, 
iv. 162 ; ascends the throne, ii. 269, 
iv. 164 ; receives a robe and titles from 
the Khalif, ii. 24, 91, 269, 474, 481, 
iv. 166, 169 ; defeats Jaipal, ii. 24, 
iv. 170 ; fights against Kbalaf, iii. 64 ; 
defeats Ilak Ktian, 64, iv. 171; 
reduces Ghor, ii. 285, iii. 65, iv. 
174; expedition to Khw^trizm, 176; 
victories and conquests, ii. 28, 434, iv. 
170, 173, 176 ; takes Multan, i. 215, 
ii. 30, 441, iv. 170, 449; attacks 
Anand P^, ii. 442, vi. 218; battle 
near Peshawar, ii. 442, vi. 219 ; forced 
to diverge to Multan, 220 ; lost in the 
desert, h. 192, 474, vi. 220 ; takes 
Xashmir, ii. 41, 445; Mathurh, ii. 44, 
456; Xananj, ii. 45, 456, iv. 173; 
Somnht, i, 98, ii. 192, 468 ; conquest 
of iv. 186 ; his sons, ii. 499, iv. 
187 ; death, ii. 270, iv. 134, 167, 188; 
burial, 135 ; his person, iii. 63 ; cha- 
racter, iv. 135 ; liberality to learned 
men, iii. 63 ; parsimony, iv. 134; love 
of boys, 149; anecdotes of, ii. 182, 
504, 506, iv. 136, 151 ; learned men 
of his reign, 188; Odes addressed to, 
516; general note on his expeditions, 
ii. 434 

Mahmdd Sultan of Gnjarht, iv. 378, 505 
vi. 236 

Mahmhd Sulthn of Jannpiir, attacks 
Dehli, V. 2, 78 ; makes peace with 
Bahlol, 80 ; death, 81 
Mahmhd Khilji, Sulthn of Mhlw&, or 
Mhndd, iv. 85, 260, 305, 386, 552 
Mahmud Kh§n, Sulthn of Multhu, v. 469 
Mahra, the Persian, i. 109 
Mahrat, chief of Jaipiir, i. 411 
Mahrattas, first mentioned, iii. 150, 202, 
214; characteristics of, viii. 262; oppose 
J ah^ngir’s forces, vi. 333, 343 ; origin 
of, vii. 254, viii. 258 ; operations 
against, vii. 337 ; attacks upon Aurang- 
zeb’s forces, vii. 347, 362 ; destroy 
a royal array, 355 ; campaign against, 
363 ; progress of their power, 374, 
464 ; revenue arrangements, 374, 
465 ; terms of peace with Aurang- 
zeb, 376 ; obtain the c/iauth and 
&ar-deshmuklii 408, viii. 259, 260; 
attack Burhanpiir, vii. 422; Husain 
’All’s • contest with, 462 ; terms of 
peace with, 466, viii. 260; rejected by 


Earrukh Siyar, vii. 469 ; join Husain 
’All, 472, 498-9 ; repulsed by Nizhm, 
525 ; ravages round Ahmadhbhd, 529 ; 
their progress to Hinddsthn, viii. 73, 
260; obtain Orissa, 129; in Bengal, 
127, 129 ; take Mhlwa, 48, 262 ; take 
Shmbhar, 51; at Hdipilr and Ajrair, 
52 ; in Bhadawar, 53, 262 ; defeated 
in the Doab, 53, 262 ; first approach 
Dehli, 55, 262 ; B&ji K^o made go- 
vernor of Mhlwa, 57 ; besiege Kota, 
58; defeated by N^sir Jang, 66, 67 ; 
advance through Bnndelkhand to the 
Jumna, 67 ; approach Agra and Dehli 
every year, 73; attack the Jhts, 208; 
attack Rfithor chiefs, 209 ; defeat the 
Rohillas in the Doab, 118; plunder 
the Emperor Ahmad at Sikandra, 142 ; 
drive Najibu-d daula from Dehli and 
set up Ghaziu-d din, 266 ; reach the 
Indus and Multhn, 267 ; in league with 
Gh§.ziu-ddin, 241, 321 ; attack Najfbu-d 
daula, 242; defeated by Shujau-d 
daula, 269 ; campaign under Biswhs 
Rho and tbe Bh^o, 273, 401 ; defeated 
near the Indus by Ahmad AbdhK, 146 ; 
also in the Doab, 146, 170, 271 ; take 
and plunder Dehli, 275; treat with 
the Abdhli, 277, 401 ; take Kunjpura, 
148, 278; retire to Phnfpat, 148,; 
numbers of their armies, 147, 170, 
399 ; review of their forces, 399 ; defeat 
and slaughter at P-^nipat, 145, 160, 
279 ; called in by Jhts, 226 ; attack 
the J fits, 227 ; in the Rohilla country, 
303 ; hold Zabita Khhn’s family, 304 ; 
transactions with Rohillas, 305 ; de- 
feated by English and Shujfi’u-d daula, 
305 ; ;^eace with the British, 353 
Mahtas, iv. 14 
Main, i 154, 172 
Majdad, Prince, ii. 134, iv. 200 
Majdu-d din, Wazir, ii„ 289; 292 
Majlis RM, Khja, viii. 346 
Majnun Kh^n Khkslial, v, 297, 298, 31 7, 
320, 333, 379, 384, 390, vi. 40, 44,45 
Makamkam, i. 76 
Makashis, vii. 243 

Makbhl, Malik, iii. 256-7, 264, 311 
MakhdCim ’Abdu-1 ’Aziz Abhari, i. 235 
Makhddmu-1 Mulk, v. 619, 620, 531, 
536, 542-3 

Mhl Deo, Rhja of Joudhphr, i. 317, v. 
211, 265, 335 

Malabar, customs of, iv. 101, viii. 202; 

Europeans in, 386 
Malhar Rho. Holkar 
Malik ’Ambar, vi. 104 ; defeated, 105 ; 
attempt to assassinate, 340 ; defeated, 
343; assists Sh^h Jahhn, 396 ; treats 
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with MaTi^l)at Klia.Ti, 411 ; defeats 
Imperial army, 414 ; death, and 
character, 428 

Malik Chhajii, nephew of Balhan, aspires 
to the throne, hi. 135, J37, 141 ; 
made prisoner and confined, 138-9, 536 
Malik Jiwan, vii. 244, 245 
Malik Naib K^ifiir, a slave, iii. 163; 
defeats Mughals, 47, 73 ; subdues Dhr 
Samundar, 50, 203 ; Tilangand Ma’bar, 
78, 85, 203; takes Deogir, 200, and 
Arangal, 201; causes death of ’Aldu-d 
din, 208 ; his violent measures, 209, 
555, 601 ; killed, 209, 555, 602 
Malik Ratan, i. 224 

Malika Zamaniya, viii. 245, 250-1, 384 
Maliku-sh Shark, iv. 29, 45, 47-8 
Malkfi, ii. 380 

Mallti Khan, iii. 398, 434, 480; defeated 
by Timur, 434, 440, 442, 500, iv. 30 ; 
created Ikbal Ehhn, q.v. iv. 31 
Mdlwh, conquests of, iii. 76, iv. 524, v. 
168; Engs of, iv. 260-1, 275, 305, 
V. 168. See M5.ndii. 

Mamrez Khfin, v. 44. See ’Adalf 
Mamdn, Khalif, i. 447 
Mdn Singh, Rhja of Amber, v. 342, 345; 
defeats Edna Kikfi, 397-8 ; in dis- 
grace, 401 ; services, 421 -2 ; at 
Kfibul, 441, 449, 451-455 ; re- 
called from Kdhul, 456 ; made gov- 
ernor of Bihhr, etc., 456; becomes 
Ehja, 4 . 59 ; defeats KatlCi, 465 ; an- 
nexes Orissa, 465-6 ; in command 
at Sarnal, 345, vi. 38 ; sent against 
Dungarpur and the Ehna, 42 ; at 
capture of Komhalinir, Kokaiida and 
Udipdr, 58; governor of Bihar, 85; 
invades Orissa, 86, 89; in Bengal, 91, 
98 ; recalled, 105 ; defeats Afghans 
near Dacca, 106 ; defeats the Magh 
Baja, 109; and Kaid Eaf, 111; his 
sister, wife of Jahhngir, poisons herself, 
112; conspires to raise Eliusrd to the 
throne, 169 ; submits to J ahfingir, 173 ; 
relations with Jahhngir, 317-8; re- 
called from Bengal, 327 ; on campaign 
in the Dakhin, 333 

Mdn Singh, Rhja of Gwalior, v. 91, 92, 
96, 98, 168 

Man Singh of 'Umarkot, i. 297 
Mandahai's, hi. 245, v. 40 
Mands, i. 38, 79. See Meds 
Mhndd, rulers of, iv. 391, 552; descrip- 
tion of, vi. 348 ; taken by Humfiyiiii, 
V. 192,vi. 13; retaken, 18. See Mfilwfi 
Mangh Khhn, ii. 344, 363-4, 384, 
674 ; iii. 37-8, 47 
Vlanhis, iii. 245 
Sdanjaniks, vi. 461 


Mankinjas, i. 243 
Mankhti. See Mangd Khkn 
Maiisahs, v. 514 

Manstir Kh&,n. See Sikandar Sultan 
Mansura, founding of, i. 127 ; taken by 
MahmOd, ii. 249 
Mansur-garh, taken, vh. 17 
Mariam Makhni, marriage, v. 207 ; 
rescued at Chaunsa, 113 ; returns to 
India, 254, 262, 408, vi. 99, 108 ; 
death, 11.3 

Ma’rfif Earmuli, Mihn, iv. 648, v. 16 
Mfirdi, i. 260-1 
IVIarwkii I., Khalif, i. 426 
Marwhn II., Khalff, i. 441 
Masnad ’Ali, iv. 45, 399, 437 
Massacres, iii. 70, 74, 77,90, 119, 121, 
197 ; by Timiir, iv. 34, 94, 435, 497 ; 
by Bhhar, 227, 251 ; byNhdir Shhh at 
Dehli, viii. 23, 64, 88 
Mas’dd Husain, Mirza, v. 608,. 510 
Mas’ud (Amir Sulthn), son of Malimdd, 
dilfercnces with his father, iv. 187; 
reign of, h. 61, 139, 266, 271 ; anecdotes 
of, 193, 483, 499, 508, iv. 192, 

194; deposition of, iv. 137 ; imprisoned 
and killed, 138 ; character, 139, 191 
MasMd II. ’AUiu-d din, SultCiii, ii. 257, 
278, 483, iv. 201 
Mas’hd Sultfin III., iv. 206 
Mas’ (id Siphli-shlCir, romance of, h. 513 ; 

tomb, hi. 249 ; 362 [vi. 130 

Ma’sdin Bhakhail, i. 212, v. 431-6, 463, 
Ma’sdm Khhn Euraiikhhdi, v. 417, 419, 
420-1, 426, vi. 72 

Ma’shm Khhii Khbuli (’A'sf Ma’stim), v. 
409, 413, 415-G, 418, 421, 427-9, 
vi. 66, 71-3, 76-9, 132 
Mathurh, temples at, iv. 447, vh. 184 
Maudud, Prince and Sultfm, i. 221, ii. 
135, 144, 256, 273, 482, iv. 137, 199, 
200, V. 160 

Mauluiih Muhammad, i. 235 
Mawhs, i. 286, ii. 355, 362, 366, 368, 
375, 379, hi. 138 

Meds, i. 15, 24, 128-9, 430, 460, 519 
Medini Kho, iv. 276 
hi ers, i. 523 

Meteor, full of a largo one, vi. 378 
Mewhttis, iii. 103, iv. 60-1, 66-7, 75, 
263, 273, vh. 607, 613 
Mhers, ii. 228 

Mifui Blnih or Bhddh, the minister, iv. 
451, 454; imprisoned and murdered, 
V. 13, 25 
Mhmas, V. 244 
Mice, plague of, vi. 407 
Mich, li. 310 

Mliak Deo, h. 327 ‘ [vi, 100 

Mines, used in sieges, hi. 424, v. 138, 
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Mini tri'bej iii. 272 

Mints, six established by Akbat, ti. 57 
Mir ’Ali Sber, iy. 527 
Mir Beg KakshM, vi. 66, 68, 71 
Mir Ja’far, yiii. 328-9. See Muhammad 
Ja’far 

Mir Jumla. See Mu’azzam Khln 
Mir Jutnla, favourite of Farrukh Siyar, 
vii. 443-5, 449 ; his great power, and 
intrigues, 447, 571 ; sent as subaddr 
to Patna, 449 ; retires from Patna, 
459 ; troubles at Dehll, 460 ; sent to 
the Panjhb, 460; made chief judge, 
486 

Mir Jumla Tarkhhn, viii. 49 
Mir K-^im. See Muhammad Khsim 
Mir Madan, viii. 427 
Mir MaunO. See Mu’inu-l Mulk 
Mir Muhammad Xh^n. See Khhu-i 
Xalhn 


Miran, viii. 172, 214, 427-9 
Mfrat,. taken by Timdr, iii. 450, 506 
Mirza Haidar, Mirza Jhui Beg, etc. See 
Haidar,, J 5nl Beg, etc. 

Mirza Husain, Nizhm Sh^h, vi. 235 
Mirza Xh&.n,. Kh^n-khhndn, v. 265 ; 
protected by Akbar, 269, 363; iu 
command in G-ujarlt, 364, 434, 442; 
made Xhhn-khhnin, 437; receives 
Jaunphr, 458; made prime minister^ 
458 ; made governor of Multan, 459 ; 
his conquest of Sind, i. 247, 285, 
297, V. 459, 461, 463, 466 ; on service 
in the Pakhin, 467, vi. 91-2, 101, 
105, 110, 132, 146, 240-1; pre- 
ceptor of Jahhngir, 318 ; under- 
takes to subdue NizSm-shhhis, 318; 
in disgrace, 323, 332 ; again em- 
ployed, 334 ; joins in rebellion of Shah 
Jahhn, 385 ; surrenders to Mahhbat 
Xhhn, 388; a prisoner, 412, 418; 
death, 434 

Mirza Muhammad Bhkl, etc. See Mu- 
hammad Bhkl, etc. 

Mirzas, the, v. 189, 315, 325, 330-1, 
348, 352; vi. 9, 16, 122, 203 
Miwhttis, iii. 103. See Mewattis 
Miyau Saiyid 'Ali, i. 278 
Mohan Lai, viii. 427 
Moka Bishya, i. 164, 177, 180, 187* 
Mondihs, ) .• tq- oo/f 
Mundlhs, 1 29^ 

Money, of Bengal, ii. 308 ; copper, of 
Muhammad Tughlik, iii. 240 ; hoard- 
ing, 584 

Mountains, description of, i. 44 
Mu’5.wiya, the Xhalif, i. 117, 416, 422 
Mu’awiya II., Xhalif, i. 425 
Mu’azzam (Prince Shhh "Alam), dis- 
obedient to his father, vii. 185;' im- 


prisoned, 190, 327; released, 191, 358; 
his parentage and character, 195 ; 
subaddr of the Pakhin, 271, 282; 
sent against the Bhnh, 299 ; supports 
his father against Prince Akbar, 301-2 ; 
campaign in Xokan, 311, 314; cam- 
paign against Xutbu-l Mulk, 316 ; 
takes Haidarhbhd, 320.; at siege of 
Golkonda, 326 ; in disgrace, 323 ; re- 
ceives title “ Bahhdur Sbhh,” 358 ; 
claims the tbrone, 391, 547 ; greatly 
assisted by Mun'im Xbhn, 392, 548 ; 
obtains Pebli and A'gra, 393, 549 ; 
proposes division of kingdom, 396, 542 ; 
defeats A’zam Shhb, 397, 542 See 
Bahhdur Shhh 

Mu’azzam Xhhn (Mir Jumla), minister 
of Xntbu-1 Mulk, vii. 108 ; becomes 
an Imperialist, 108-9; waits on 
Prince Aurangzeb, 117 ; receives title 
“ Mn’azzam Xhhn,” 119 ; sent against 
Bijapdr, 119, 124; disagreement with 
Aurangzeb, 130; campaign against 
Ashm, 144,264; confinedby Aurangzeb, 
179, 217 ; received by Aurangzeb, 232 ; 
defeats Sbhh Sbujh’, 233; campaign 
against Sbujh’, 249 ; death, 269 

Mubhrak,. Jhra, i. 230 

Mubhrak Nhgori, Shaikh, v. 493, 511, 
516, 531, VI. i. 

Mubhrak Sbhb ascends- tbe throne, iv. 53 ; 
fights against Jaunptir, 63; mur- 
dered, 79 

Mubhrak Shhh, Sultfin of Jaunpdr, iv. 
38 

Muhariz Xhhu, iv. 496,, vi. 179. See 
’Adall 

Muhfiriz Xhhn, governor of the Pakhin,. 
vii. 525, viii. 44 ; slain, 45 

Mughals, inroads of, ii. 283, 303 ; take 
Lahore, 340; at Pch and Multfin, 
344, 346,350, 358, 363-4, 378, 380; 
send ambassadors to Nfisiru-d din, 
381-2 ; punishments, 386 ; con- 
quests, 387 ; winter * in India, 390 ; 
retreat from Multan, 391-5 ; inva- 
sions under varions leaders, 70, 72-4, 
95, 102, 109, 112-3, .122, 147, 162, 165; 
defeated by ’Alhu-d din, 42, 47, 70,. 
72-3 ; prisoners taken into service, 48, 
74 ; attack PehK, 166, 189 ; precautions 
against, 191 ; prisoners, 197 ; battles 
with, 198, 234 ; favoured by Muham- 
mad Tughlik, 251,. 264; attack royal 
army, 266-275; ravages of, 303, v.- 
485 ; invasion in Xai-Xubhd’s time, 

iii. 525, 527 ; described, 528 ; inva- 
sions, 547 ; oppose accession of Firoz, 
yi. 222 ; defeated by Firoz, iii. 278, 

iv. 9, 14, vi. 223 ; taken into service by 
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Fh’oz, iii. 267 inroads stopped, 266 ; 
iuro-ad’s after death- of Eiroz, 317 
Mughal helmet, i. 5-32 
Mughfsu-d din, Sult5,ti, iii. 137 
Mughfila, iv. 546 

Muhallab, son of Safrh, i. 116, vi. 564 
Muhammad ’A'dil. See ’Adali 
Muhammad ’Ali, Nawhh, viii. 392 
Muhammad Amin Khhn, I’timfidu-d 
daula,sonof Mir Jumla,vii. 108-9, 180, 
391, 394, 537 ; in command against 
the Sikhs, 423 ; supports Farrukh 
Siyar, 437 ; receives title of I’timhdu-d 
daula, 442; services, 449, 457, 459, 
460 ; in disgrace, 473 ; conduct at 
deposition of Farrukh Siyar, 477; 
confirmed in office by Rafiii-d Dara,jiit, 
480 ; quarrels witlx the Saiyids, 497 ; 
plots the death of Husain ’Ali, 502- 
506, 572; wazfr 507-8, 514; death, 517 
Muhammad Bakhtiyhr Khilji,. ii. 232, 
300, 305 

Muhammad Bhki Tarkhan, Mii*za, i. 270, 
276, 278, 282, 284, 294,324-6, v. 315, 
337 

Muhammad GhorS, youth of, ii. 292 ; on 
throne of Ghazni, 293 ; defeated at 
Nahrwhla, 200, 294 ; overthrows 
Ghaznividcs at LCihorc, 281, 294, vi. 
198; invasion of IlindOsthn, ii. 212, 
226, vi. 198; defeated hy Kola Pi- 
thaurfi, ii. 295 ; defeats and kills Pi- 
tluiurh, 200, 296 ; further conquests 
in Himlustan, 227-8, 297, vi. 198 ; 
succeeds to the throne, ii. 297, iii. 37 ; 
takes Denarcs, ii. 251 ; wars with the 
Gakkhurs or Kokhars, 232, v. 163 ; 
death, ii. 235, 297, 393 ; his slaves, 
iv. 145 ; his coins, ii. 483 
Muluimraad Hakim, Mirza, brother of 
Akbar,v. 249, 281, 283, 286, 293, 310 ; 
incited to attack India, 312 ; retreats, 
313, 393 ; makes another attempt upon 
India, 421 ; retreats, 423 ; seeks for- 
giveness, 424-5, 440,447-8; death, 449 
Muhammad Husain, Mirza, v. 315, 330-1, 
343-4, 351-2, 360, 365, 367, vi. 122-3, 
125 ; death, 368 

Muhammad Ihrhhim raised to the throne, 
vii. 509, 515 

Muhammad Jaunfi (Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlik), iii. 224 ; refuses allegiance 
to Khusria, 224, 605 ; escapes from 
Khusrd, 224, 607; created TJlugh 
Khfm, 230; marches against Arangal, 
231; defection in his army, 232; re- 
treats, 232; takes Bidr and Arangal, 
233 ; conspires against his father, 609- 
10 ; causes his death, 610. See Mu- 
hammad Tughlik 


Muhammad K^sim,i. 428, 432, 434, 437 ; 
sent to Sind, 119, 157; conquests, 
119 ; takes Dcbal, 120, 157 ; at Nirun, 
157, 163; defeats Dhhir, 122, 170; 
marches to and takes Bralunanhbiid, 
123, 174, 180; at Alor, 192; at 
Multiin, 123, 203 ; sends to Kanauj, 
207 ; goes to Udhafar, 210 ; sent in a 
cow’s hide to Baghdad, 124, 210, 437 
Muhammad IChsim (Mir Kasim), viii. 
330 

Muhammad Khsim Khhn, v. 454, 458, 
462 

Muhammad Klihn Bangash, vii. 511, viii. 

46, 48, 49, 54, 261, 342 
Muhammad Klffiii Gauria, defeated and 
killed, iv. 507, v. 245 
Muhammad Klifm, Prince, sou of Firoz, 
iv. 15; attacks Klifui-Jahau, 15; 
made king, 16 ; Hies, 17, 10 ; rc-asconds 
the throne, 21 ; defeated, 21-3, vi. 186 ; 
recovers throne, v. 24 ; dies, 27 
Muhammad Klifiu Shaibfini, i. 304 
Muhammad KCili Khfiii, viii. 172 
Muhammad Langfdi Sulthn, i. 314 
Muhammad MakhCil, sou of Mahmild, 
made king, iv. 137 ; character, ii. 191, 
509; blinded, 271; reign, 256, 270, 
482, iv. 192, 108 

MulinmmadMa’silm, i. 212. See Ma’sitm 
Bhakhavi 

Muhammad Muzaffiir, Sultdn of Gujarfit, 

iv. 259 

Muhammad Shdik Khfin. See Miran. 
Muhammad Sadik Klffiu in 8ind, i. 244-7 
Muliammad Sfilih Tarklifm, i. 300-1 
Muliammad Sfim. See Muhammad Gliori. 
Muhammad Shfih, Emperor, raised to the 
throne, vii. 485 ; chafes under the 
control of the Saiyids, 488 ; arrango- 
monts of the ministers, 500 ; delivered 
from the Saiyids, 505 ; victory over 
Saiyid ’Ahdu-llah, 510, 513; returns 
to capital, 516 ; guided hy his mistress, 
523 ; character, viii. 42; ‘incites oppo- 
sition to Asaf Jhh, 42; kills Saiyid 
Miran, 48 ; his neglect, 53, 00, 73, 
104; dissensions among Ins nobles, 60 ; 
marches against Nfidir 8hfih, 60, 74; 
his meeting with Nfidir Shfih, 62, 
63, 81, 85-6 ; returns to Dehlf with 
Nfulir, 64, 87 ; presents madetoNfidir, 
80; treaty with N&dir, 91 ; prohibits 
writing of history, 21 ; his poverty, 
105 ; paralysed, 106 : state of country 
after Nfidir'^s retirement, 105; jealous 
of his son, 105-6; death, 111 
Muhammad Slifih, Bfihmani, vi. 229 
Muhammad Shhh, son of Daryh, Kh5n 
I Lodi, V. 105 
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Muhammad Shrill, Xing of Jaunptir, v. 
81 ; death, 84 

Muhammad Shah, Sult&.u, becomes king, 
iv. 80 ; death, 86 
Muhammad Shiran Xhilji, ii. 314 
Muhammad Sulthn, son oi Aurangzeh, yii. 

110, 112, 114, 116; marries Princess 
of Golkonda, 119 ; 130, 195,221,226, 
228, 233, 237 ; campaign against 
Shujh,’, 249 ; deserts, 249 ; returns and 
is confined, 251 , 263 

Muhammad Sultan, “ the Martyr Prince,” 
son of Balkan, iii. 110; death of, 38, 
122 

Muhammad Sultan of Bih5r, t. 22, 25, 37 
Muhammad Sultkn, title assumed by 
Bihkr Xhln, iy. 325 
Muhammad Sulthn, Mirza, y. 179, 201, 
204-5, 220, 315, yi. 9, 17, 123-4 
Muhammad Sdri, ii. 285 
Muhammad Tughlik, Sult5.n, succeeds to 
the throne, iii. 235, 611 ; his character 
and accomplishments, 235, 580, 588, 
611 ; kills his brother, 613; his grand 
projects, 237 ; state of his kingdom, 
237 ; depopulates Dehli, 213, 619 ; in- 
creases taxes, 238,v,485 ; copper money, 

111. 240 ; defeats Tarmsbarin Xbkn, 
y. 485 ; revolts against him, iii. 242, 
247, 254, 614 ; coui*ts Khalifa of Egypt, 
249, 567 ; corruption of his officials, 
250 ; his severity, 238, 251 et pass.^ 
611, vi. 184; takes Nagarkot, 570; 
disaster in the Himalayas, 241,617; in 
Ma’bar, 243, 618 ; death, i. 226, iii. 
265 ; anecdotes of, vii, 135 

Muhammad Zhhid (Mirza), i. 246 
Muhammad Zaman Mirza, v. 179, 199, 
201, 202, yi. 9, 13 ; drowned at Chauns^i, 
y. 203 

Muhibb 'All Xhkn, i. 240, y, 338, vi. 
74, 76 

Muhiu-1 Millat, raised to the throne, yiii. 

243, 268 ; deposed, 278 
Mnhkam Singh, yii. 464; 506-6, 511-3, 
520 

Mnbtasib, iii. 579 

Mn’inu-l-Mulk, viii. 108; in command 
of army, 110 ; cedes territory to 
Ahmad Abdffif, 115, 122, 166; makes 
terms with Ahmad, 167 ; his -widow, 
240 

Mu’izziya Sultans, ii. 298 
Mn’izzu-d din Bahrhm Shkh, ii. 337 
Mn’izzn-d din Xai-Xubad. See Kai- 
Kuhfid 

Mn’izzu-d dfn, Prince, yii. 392-3. See 
Jahandfir Shkh 

Muj§.hid Xhfin in Sind, i. 240 ; besieges 
Thatta, 241 


Mujlbid Xbkn (Anrangzeb’s reign), -vii. 
301-3 

Mukarrab Kbkn (Mabmfid Shahi), iy. 
28, 30, 33 

Mukarrab Xb5n(Jahangiri),vi. 317, 320, 
330, 337, 362, 423, vii. 12 
Mukarrab Xhkn, Kbkn-Zamkn,’ Path 
Jang (Shaikh Nizam Haidarkbkdi), 
vii. 337, 342 

Mukhtaru-d daula, viii. 423 
Muktadir-bi-Uhh, Kbalif, i. 452 
MuMhida, ii. 441, 572 
Muldhid alaraant, ii. 290, 574 
Mulla Ahmad Bij^pfiri, vii. 256 
Mulla Muhammad L5ri, vi. 390, 408, 
412, 414-5 

Multan taken by Arabs, i. 123, 203 ; 
taken by Cbach, 143 ; by Mahmud, 
215, ii. 30, 248, 441, iii. 64; seized 
by Aibak Bak, ii. 233 ; delivered 
from the Karmatians, 293 ; be- 
sieged by Mugbals, 391 ; extent of, 
440 ; rebellions at, iii. 242, 244 ; be- 
sieged by rebels, iv. 70; troubles in, 
73 ; disturbed by the Langhhs, 85 ; 
taken by Pir Muhammad, i. 229, iii. 
417, 486 ; falls to Langhhs, i. 230, iv. 
306; under Sher Sb^ib, iv. 398-9 ; taken 
by Shhh Husain, i. 314-5 ; Kings of, 
iv. 306, v. 469, 472; siege of, 472; 
annexed to Empire, 476 
Mult§n, Idol of, i. 11, 23, 27, 35, 82, 
205, 469 

MOmal and Mendra, i. 345 
Mumtkz Mahal, vii. 27 
Mumtkzu-1 Mulk. See Sarbuland Kbkn 
Mundhbii-s, iii. 245, y. 40 
Mun’im Khhn (Akbar’s Khfin-kbknkn) 
prepares to desert Humkyun, v. 210 ; 
services to HumayCin, 212, 214,' 231, 
234, 236, 249 ; called from Kkbul by 
Akbar, 267^; made Khau-kbknan 
and minister', 267-8 ; share in murder 
of Atka Khan, 277, vi. 26; goes to 
KkbuIjV. 278, 280 ; governor of Kkbul, 
282; services, 297, 299, 313, 315; 
governor of Jaunpur, iv. 510, v. 339, 
vi. 35 ; on service in Bengal, v. 371 ; 
sent against DSifid, 372, vi. 39 ; 
besieges Patna, v. 381, vi. 44; gover- 
nor of Bengal, v. 380, vi. 47, 49, 53 ; 
takes Garbi and Thnda, v. 381, vi. 44 ; 
pm-sues and defeats Diiud, iv. 512, v. 
384, 387; makes peace, 388, vi. 47, 
49, 53 ; death, iv. 512, v. 394 
Mun’im Khfin (Khan-kbknkn of Babk- 
dur Shkb) assists Babkdur Shah to the 
thpne, vii. 391, 543, 545, 547; ap- 
pointed wazir, 392, 550 ; honours and 
rewards, 400 ; his reforms, 402 ; tenets 
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and writings, 404; in battle against 
Kam Bakhsh, 407 ; territorial ar- 
rangements of tbe Dakhin, 408; in 
command against tlie Sikhs, 424; 
death, 425, 455 ; character, 425, 555 
Murad, Prince, son of Akbar, birth of, 
V. 335 ; sent to Kabul, 424 ; appoint- 
ments and services, 457, 400, 466, vi. 
91 ; invades the Dakhin, 93, 96', 133 ; 
death from drink, 97, 133, 247 
Murad Bakhsh, Prince, brother of 
Aurangzcb, sent against Balkh, vii. 
70; retires in disgrace, 71; declares 
himself king, 143, 178, 214, 216; 
Dhra Shukoh sends an army against 
him, 21G; obtains Surat, 216; his 
valour, 222-4 ; treatment by Aurang- 
zeb, 227 ; imprisoned, 228 ; at Gwhlior, 
237 ; mock trial of, 131 ; murdered, 
132, 266 

Murari Pandit, vii. 23, 40 
Murattabs, iii. 625 
Murid Khhn, Nawhb, i. 350 
Murtazh Khhn (Shaikh Farid), vi. 170-1, 
182, 301 ; death, 374. jSee Farid. 
Music, various tunes, iv. 449 
Mnstafd Rdmi, iv. 268, 284 
Mustansir bi-llah, Kliallf, ii. 243 
Mu’tamad-ala-lKih, Khalif, i. 452 
Mu’tamad Khhn, vi. 170 
Mu’tamad Khhii (Jahiingfri), vi. 280, 
372, 400, viii. 191 
Mu’tasim -bi-llah j Khalif, i. 418 
Mutilation, prohibited by J'ahhngir, vi. 
285, 503 

Miiti-li-llah, Khalif, i. 455 
Muzalfar Ilusam Mirza, v. 348, 404; 
taken prisoner, 408; 410 ; released, 
411 

Muznifar Jang Nawub, viii. 391 
Muzaffar Khfin (Akbiir’» reign), v. 265, 
299, 313, 323, 332; govamor of Mdlwh, 
vi. 42 ; made wazir, v. 370, vi. 43 ; sent 
to besiege RohtCis, v. 380, vi. 46 ; in 
disgrace, 46, 47 ; services against the 
Afghans in Bihhr. 47, 57 ; in charge 
of mint at Lahore, 67 ; sent on service 
in Bengal, v. 308 ; governor of Bengal, 
410, 412 ; harsh rule, 414 ; killed, 416 
Muzaffar Khdu (Shhh - Jahhn’s reign), 
kills Khrm-JahfinLodi, vii. 21 ; created 
Klihu-Jalifin, 22 

Muzaffar Khfin Gnjarfiti, v. 342, 353; 
revolts, 430-1 ; takes Baroda and 
Broach, 433; defeated, 433-7; fli/^ht, 
437-40 ; in arms again, 433 ; killed, 
465 

Muzaffar Shfih Habshi of Bengal, iv. 261 

Nabumiya tribe, i. 202 
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Nadir Shhh of Persia, sends embassy to 
India, viii. 76, 126 ; invades India, 
60, 74, 126; causes of the invasion, 

60, 76, 126 ; march opposed hy the 
Afghans, 78 ; defeats Nasir Khhn, 77 
joined by Niisir Khan, 60 ; crosses the 
Indus, 80 ; defeats Indian army, 60, 
80, 82 ; takes ransom from Lahore, 
60, 80; takes Biirhfinn-1 Mulk prisoner, 

61, 84; makes Biirhaiiu-1 Mulk his 
representative, 63 ; his retinue, 233 ; 
interviews with Muhammad Shhh, 22, 

62, 85, 86 ; enters Dehli, 64, 86 ; 
attack upon the Persians, 64, 88 ; 
orders massacre, 23, 64, 88 ; his plun- 
der, 64, 88, 233, 346, 347 ; marries 
his son to an Indian princess, 90; 
takes ransom from Dchlf, 90, 346, 347 ; 
treaty with Muhammad Slihh, 91 ; his 
return home, 24, 65, 93 ; annexes part 
of the Panjhb, 95 ; letter to Zakariya 
Khan Nfizim of Lfihore, 96; treat- 
ment of Khud^-yhr Khfiii of Araarkot, 
97 ; further embassy to India, 132 

Nagarkot, taken by’Mahmiid, ii. 34, 
444; by Firoz, iii. 317, iv. 12, vi. 
227; by Muhammad Tughlik, iii. 570 ; 
by Timur, 465, 515 ; siege of in Akbar’s 
reign, v. 356, 507 ; its name changed, 
vi. 227 ; books at, 227 
Nfihid Began! , v. 337 
Nahmrdi tribe, i. 286 
Nahrwhlh, ii. 162 ; taken 228 
Najaf Khan, viii. 227, 297, 366, 410 
Najib Kb hi! Rohilla, Najibu-d daula, 
viii. 137-9, 146, 148 ; quarrels with 
Ghfiziu d din, 168-9; invites Ahmad 
Slihh AbdfLli, 168, 268; contests with 
Mahrattas, 169, 242, 266, 268, 363-4 ; 
relieved, 170, 243, 270; joins Ahmad 
Abdali, 170, 270, 398 ; appointed 
hahhsM^ 171, 265; services to Ahmad 
Shfih, 266, 276, 279 
Nanda, Jhm, i. 233 

Nanda bin Babiniya, Jhm, i. 273, 275, 
276 

Nanda Raja, ii. 463-4, 467 
Naphtha, use of, vi. 456 
Nar Singh Bundela, murderer of Abd-l 
Fuzl, vi. 3, 107, 108, 113, 114, 154, 
IGO, 288, 316, 442; vii. 6 
Nfirfffn Rfio, Peshwh, viii. 291-2 
Nardajan Pfil, ii. 12, 403, 461 
Nfi-shudani, vii. 6 

Nasibin, capture of by scorpions, v. 550 
Nhsir Jang succeeds Nizhniu-l Mulk, 
viii. 113; defeats Mahrattas, 66-7; 
resigns government, 69 
Nfisir Khhn defeated hy Nddir Shhh, 
I viu. 77-8 ; agent of Ahmad Ahdfdi, 115 
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Nashi KTian (Eh&.Ti-damAn), yii. 25, 
38, 4:1 

NStsiru-d din, title, iii. 525 

]Si{isiru-d din. See SnljuLtigin 

Ndsiru-d din. Knliaclia, i. 131; ii. 201, 
24:0-1, 301-2, 323-6, 396, 484, 554, 
563 ; iv. 146 

Nasiru-d din Mahmud Sulthn, ii. 241, 
345, 365, iii. 38, 98, 592 

N^isiru-d din. See Muhammad Shah, 
Prince 

Nhsiru-d din, son of Ralban, killed by 
Hulhku Khan, iii 38, 122 

Nasiru-d din (Bughrh Khhn), SuU&.n 
of Bengal, iii. Ill, 120-4, 129, 234, 
524, 595-7 

Nhsiru-d din Muhammad- Sh^h, of 
Gujarat, iv. 39 

Nhsiru-d din Nusrat Sh§Lh, iv. 31-3 . 

Niisiru-d din Sultdu of MS-ndu, vi. 


349, 350 

N'S-siru-l Mulk, vi. 21. See Pir Mu- 
hammad 

Nathuji, vii. 276-7, 281-2 
Nanshirwhn, i. 407, ii. 162, 184 
Naval fights in Sind, i. 241, 245, 248, 277 
Nawkb Bahddur. See Jdwed Kirin 
Nawib Kndsiya. See Udbam Bii 
Nawisi Shih, ii. 32, 443, 461 ; iii. 65 ; 
iv. 172 

Nizir Mansdr ’Ali, viii. 244, 246 
Nekd Siyar, Prince, vii: 308, 482-9, 509 
New Amirs (or Poreign Amirs), iv. 16, 
18, 20 

New Musulmhns, iii. 75, 127, 148, 164, 
172, 178-9, 205 

Niazis, iv. 428, 431, 4S7, 492, 493, 
496, V. 488 

Niba Sindhia.l .. ono auc^ 

N'nnaSimW,r“' 

Nidar Bhim, ii. 38, 427, 451 
Nigddhri Mughals, iii. 48 
Nimroz, King, i. 139, 407 
Nizhrn ’Ali Khhu takes Puna, viii. 286 
Nizhm Shhhi Kings, vi. 235 
Nizhm Shahis, vi. 70, 87, 91, 131, 144, 
319, 343, 379, 412, 415-6, 433; vii. 
11 ; king murdered by Path Kh5.n, 
27 ; raise a child to the throne, 51 ; 
campaign against, 5 1 ; child taken and 
confined, 61 ; territories absorbed, 256 
Nizhmu-d din Ahmad, his services, v. 
178 ; at Kabul, 424 ; in Gujarkt, 428- 
447; recalled, 447, 458; against Af- 
ghans, 462-533; death, vi. 130 
,Nizhmu-d din Auliya, hi. 554, 7 
Niz5mu-d din II., Jam, i, 227, 233 
Nizamu-d din minister of Kai-Kubad, 
designs upon the throne, iii, 126; his 
murders, 127 ; poisoned, 132 


Nizkmu-1 Mulk, ’Asaf Jah, Chin Kalich 
Khhn, created Nizamu-1 Mulk, vii. 
442; authority in the Dakbin, 446; 
controls the Mahrattas, 450-1, 466 ; 
governor of Mm'S.dkb4d, 460 ; re- 
moved, 469, 473 : joins the Saiyids, 
479; subaddr of Patna, 480; made 
suhaddr of MalwA 488 ; differences 
with Husain ’Ali, 489 ; obtains Asir, 
Biirh5.npur, etc., 490-1 ; defeats 
armies of Husain ’Ali, 496-7 ; ap- 
pointed ^vazir^ 511 -y his difficulties, 
518, 524; departs for the Dakhin, 
522-5 ; ministerial plans, 524 ; drives 
hack Mahrattas, 525 ; crushes Mu- 
bkriz Khh-n, 525 ; receives title 
Asaf Jhh, ” 45, 627; his administration 
•in the Dakhin, 530; disagrees with 
his father, 554; retires from court, 
viii. 44 ; governor of the Dakhin, 45 : 
removed horn MMwa, 57 ; his crafty 
conduct in Nadir’s invasion, 60-2, 74, 
79; becomes amirii-l-tmardy 62, 84; 
with Nhdir Shah, 63, 84, 86, 234; 
induces Burh&,nu-1 Mulk to take poison, 
64, 421 ; returns to the Dakhin, 68 ; 
quarrels with his son, 69 
Nizhmu-1 Mulk N0.sir Jang, viii. 391 
Niz§Lrau-l Mulk Thsi, ii. 485, 488 
Nizhmu-1 Mulkis. See Nizam Shahis 
Nizdrians, i. 129 

Nobles, grades of, iii. 576 ; allowances, 
'517. 

Ndnis, ii. 311 

Ndr Jahan, her parentage, vi. 397 ; her 
husband, Sher-Afgan, killed, 402 ; 
married by JahSingir, 403, 404 ; gains 
the love of Jah&.ngir, 398; called 
“ Niir Mahal” and “ Nur Jah&n,”. 
398, 405 ; her great power and in- 
fluence, 398, 405, 451 ; coins in her 
name, 398, 405 ; shoots a tiger, 366 ; 
controls Jahflngir in his drinking, 381 ; 
endeavours to rescue Jahflngir, 424; 
effects the escape of Jahangir, 429 ; 
her proceedings on death of Jahflngir, 
436 ; favours Shahriyir, vii. 5 ; death, 
69; her tomb, vi. 311 
Nusrat Jang, title of Shflh Jahfln’s 
Khfln-dauran, vii. 60 
Nusrat Jaug. See Zii-l fikhr Khan 
Nusrat Kh^n, general of ’Alau-d din, 
iii. 157, 163, 164 

Nusrat Kh§.n, son of Eiroz, iv. 31. See 
Nasiru-d din Nusrat Shhh 
Nusrat Khokar, iii. 415, 485 
Nusrat Shflh, of Bengal, iv. 260 
I Nuwul Rai, Kflyath, viii. 350 
I Nuwul Singh Jflt, viii. 226-7, 366 
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Obelisks, moved by Sultan Eiroz, iii. 

350 ; examined by Timdr, 353 
Ogtai, Mughal, ii. 389-90, 559 
Ordeals, i. 329, iii. 145 
Orissa, v. 299 ; seized by Sulaiman 
luraiii, vi, 36 ; conquered by Akbar, 
V. 465 ; restored to Katlu, vi. 79; re- 
covered, 86, 88; summary of history, 
88 ; made over to Malirattas, viii. 129 
Ostcoiiiancy, i. 331 

Padres, at Akbar’s Court, vi. 60, 85 
Puhari Jiu, v. 460 
PClI dynasty, ii. 12, 403, 425 
P^indavas,. i. 54, 105, vi. 536 
Paiidya Kings, iii. 32, 49, 53, 88, 91 
Punipat, battles at, iv, 251, v. 28, 63, 
252, vi. 295, viii. 145, 171, 401 
Pfip R5S, vii. 410 
Parama Deo, ii. 474 
Paras Deo Dalvi, iii. 88 
Parenda, siege, vii. 22, 43; surrendered, 
263 

Pari, Amir, h. 268 
Parker, General, viii. 305 
I^irinCir, RM of KMinpir, ii. 231 
PM language, iii. 556, 562 
Ibirtab Rfii, v. 85 
Parwfivis, iii. 211, 218, 221 
Parwez, Prince, vi. 301, 381 ; sent to 
Dakliin, 321, 323; sent against Shfih 
Jabrui, 386, 303, 408 ; deieuts him, 393, 
413, 416; in liihfir, 417; marches to 
Dalvhin, 395; doings in tho Dakhin, 
412, 418; death, 429, 432 
Pfishihs, iii. 75, 165, 174 
Pataiis, vi. 508 

Patna, foundation of fort, iv. 477 ; cam- 
paign against, v. 372 ; taken hy Akbar, 
iv. 512, V. 379 ; outbreak at, vi, 321 
1'atwfu‘ji, viii. 315 

Piaicoek throne, construction of, vii. 45 
carried olfby Nhdir Shfih, viii. 89 
Pehlvi lauguiige, i. 133 
I’ersian Kings, Ancient, connexion with 
India, vi. 518 

Peshrau Klifiri (Asad Reg), v. 413, 420, 
vi. 136, loO 

Pestihaices, v, 384, 305, vi. 346, 357, 
405, 406, vii. 328, 337, 566 
P(‘troleum, vi. 456 

Pilgrimage, Akhiir’s provision for, V. 391 ; 
o])imou about, 519; passes for ships, 
520 

Pilgrim tax, aholishcd, vi. 20, viii. 38 
Pflhji \ (Mahratta), vii. 528, viii. 61, 
Pihiji j 262, 282, 400 
Piiulus, i. 379 

Pir Muhammad of Balkh, v. 227, 230-1 
Pir Muhammad, Priiiee, a grandson of 


Timfir, iii. 398 ; takes LTch, i. 229, 
iii, 399, 480, iv. 33 ; at Bhatti, i. 229 ; 
Multan, iii. 417, 486 ; at Delhi, 440 ; 
services, 457, 5ll, 

Pir Muhammad Sarwfini, v. 250,254, 257, 
264, 271, 275, vi. 21 
Pir Roshanfii, v. 450 
Pithaura, Rai, ii. 200, 213, 295-6, 398, 
418, 422, vi. 198 
Pitthd, i. 216 

Plassy, battle of, viii. 329, 426 
Polyandry, viii. 202 

Portuguese, v. 347 ; vi. 18, 340, 466 ; 

vii. 344, 351 ; viii. 127, 385 
Post, for news, iii. 203; for letters, 581, 
587, iv. 418 
Prester John, i. 498 

Prisoners of war, not to be slaves, vi. 25 
Provisions, prices, iii. 192, 583, iv. 475 
Pdlfid Xurk-baclia, iv. 68, 73, 74; death, 
79 

Puna, taken from Sivaji, vii. 262; re- 
covered by Sivaji, 269; retaken, 272 ; 
taken hy Nizfmi "Ali, viii- 286 
Par Jaipfil, \ii. 47, 50, 427,451, 461, 
Purd Jaipfil, j 463 

Pdraii Mai, of Raisin, iv. 392, 397, 399; 

massacre of him and his followers, 402 
Pyramids of heads. Heads 
Rafi’u-d Darajfit, accession and reign, 
vii. 478-9 

Rafi’u-d Daula, accession and reign, vii. 
482 

Rafi’d-sh Shfin, Prince, vii. 424,431,550 ; 

defeat and death, 431 ; his sons, 567 
Ruglmji Rhonsla, viii. 369-70 
Raghdrifith Rdo, viii. 142, 169, 266, 273, 
283, 286-292, 294-G, 364 
Rdhdfiri, vii. 467, 531 
Rahma, Ruhma, i. 361. jSco Ruhmi 
Rfiihal, V. 150 
Rfd Bhfira, i. 268 
Rfu Dan, Jfim, i. 230 
Rfu liar Cliandar, of Kanauj, i. 208 
Rfii Karan, iii. 551 

m Rayfin, of Deogir, hi. 79, 87, 200, 551 
Rdi Rayfin (Ilurdfis Rfif), vi. 107-8, 
151, IGO, 287 

Rfii Rayfin (Sundar Das), vi. 339 
Rfii Sfihasi, succeeds Siharas, i. 139, 292 
Rfif Sfil Khokar, v. 163 
Rfii Singh Rfija, v. 265, $35-6, 341, 
450, 454, 462, 467, vi. 53, 91, 107 
Raisin, siege and capture of, iv. 397 
Rfij, son of Chandar, at Brahraandbdd, 
1. 154 

Rfijas, lists of, viii. 207*8 
Kajab, Sipah-sfildr, ii. 544, iii. 271 , 273 
Rfijgavb, taken and retaken, vii. 342 • 
Rfijpdts, viii. 226 
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E^m, chamberlain of Sahasi, i. 1S9 
Ekm Chand, Eajaof Chatuhgarh, v. 538, 
vi. 118 

E^liq D^s Kachhw§ha, Eaja, v. 369, vi. 
170, 172, 

Earn Deo, E§ii of Deogir, iii. 77, 79, 
150, 200, 551 ; made E§Li-r§.y&.n, iii. 
79, 87, 200 ; death, 203 
Ekm Edja, vii. 305, 344, 346, 361, 364, 
366 

E&.m Singh, Enuwar, vii. 263, 276, 279, 
281 

Eamal, i. 154-6, 177 

Ean Mai Sodha, i. 218, 220 

Elinas of TJdipiir, family of, vi. 335 ; 

wars against them, 335 
Ehn^, defeated by Bahlol Lodi, v. 4’’ 
Eand Sanka, attacked by Sultan Ibra- 
him, v. 16 ; battle, 19; prepares to resist 
Edbar, 35 ; defeated by Babar, iv. 261, 
264, 266, 268, 275 

E^ind Ddi Singh, shelters Bhz Babddur, 
V. 276 ; loses the fortress of Cbitor, 
324 

Ehnh Kikh, Akbar’s wars against, v. 

397-8, 400-1, 410, vi. 42, 58, 98, 110 
Ehnh Amar Singh, Jahhngir’s wars 
against, vi. 317, 389 

E^nh (Rhj Singh?) surrenders Cbitor 
to Aurangzeb, vii. 103; sends son as 
hostage, 104 ; war against, 188; makes 
submission, 189; compounds for the 
jizya^ 298 ; renewed war, 299 
Ehnh Kishan Dhs, i, 297 
Ehnh Kdmba "Wairsi, i. 292 
Ehnh Mai Bbatti, iii. 272 
Ehnh Megrhj, i. 297 
Eanbal, ii, 416 

Eandaula (Bijhpdri), vii. 26, 53, 58-60 
Eanjit Smgb,Jht,viii. 226-7, 352, 366-7, 
370 

Eanjit Singh, of Lahore, viii. 353 
Eantamhhor, taken by ’Alhu-d din, iii. 
74, 171, 174, 179, 549; surrendered 
to Akbar, v. 175^ 260, 332 
E^al, King, i. 110, 147, 167, 168 
Eatan Sen, Ehja, iii. 463, 514 
Eatan Singb Jht, viii. 226, 365 
Eatbil, ii. 41 7 
Ehthors, i. 292-6 
Eati, vi. 343 
Eawal, title, vi. 335 
Eaww^, King, i. 110 
Eaziya, Sulthn, ii. 331-2, 484, iii. 37, 
592 

Eeligious disturbances, vii. 454, 492 

I Eent-free tenures, v. 486, 521, 526, vi. 
286-7 

\ Eevenues under Firoz, grants of, iii. 

I 288; settlement, 301; amount, 346, 


in Timor's time, 397 ; Bhbar’s time, 
iv. 223, 262; Sher Sbhh’s, 313-4; 
Akbar’s, v. 186, 383, 513, vi. 61; 
divisions and officers, viii. 314 ; totals, 
vii. 137, 164 

Ebinoeeros, bunting of, iii. 475, 521 ; 

iv. 16, 231 
Eiblat, V. 151 

Eivers of India, i. 45, 47-53 
Eoads, iv. 417-8 

Eockets, iv. 408, vi. 333, 469, vii. 12 
Eob, Afgbhns of, iv. 306, 388 
Eobillas, iv. 428 

EobUla wars, viii. 116-8, 169, 213, 268, 
Z02, pass,, 347, 350, 422 
Eosban Akbtar, vii. 485 
Eoshanals, v. 451, 455 
Eobths, account of, v. 300 ; capture of, 
201 ; garrison, iv. 417 ; obtained by 
Sher Sbhb, 359-60 ; siege of, vi. 46, 55 
Eobths, New, founded, iv. 390, 415, 419 ; 
V. 114 

Eoyal Westerns, iii. 75, 78 
Eubies, ii. 454, v. 539 
Eubmi, kingdom of, i. 4, 13, 25, 361 
Edbu-Bab Kbhn,vii. 329, 332, 356, 364, 
371, 377 

Eukb, description of, ii. 203 
Euknu-d din Ffroz, Sulthn, ii. 329, iii. 
592, iv. 147 

Euknu-d din Ibrhbim proclaimed king, 
iii. 156, 160 ; blinded, 162 
Edral Kbhn (Humhydii’s), gxmner, v. 
133, 139, 191, 197, 199, vi. 13, 15, 
18; constructs a floating battery, v. 
140; poisoned, 141 

Eup-mati, wife of Bhz Bahadur, v. 270 
Edsal, ii. 176. See Eanbal 
Eustam Kbhn Dakbini, vii. 221, 223 

Sa’adat ’Ali Nawhb, viii. 369 
Sa’hdat Kbin, Zul-1 fikhr Jang, made 
hakhshi, viii. 113 ; bis discontent, 120; 
disgraced, 121; joins Safdar Jang, 135 
Sflbats, iii. 82, 146, 165, v. 171, 326 
Sabdaliya caste, i. 76 
Sflbir Sbhb, rebels in Kumaiin, viii. 45 
Sabkufria caste, i. 16 
Sadhsbeo Bb6,o,| prime minister, viii. 
Sadhsbeo Eho, j 264 ; reviews bis army, 
399 ; its numbers, 400 ; entrenches bis 
camp, 401 ; makes proposals of peace, 
ihr, death, 278, 281. See Bhflo 
Sfldik Kbhn, v. 448, 456, vi. 57, 66, 69, 
74, 79, 93 

Sadr-i Jabhn, iii. 678, 590 
Sadru-1 Islflm, iii. 578 
Sa’du-llab Kbhn, ’Allami, vii. 71 ; sent 
to Kandabhr, 88, 95, 99 ; sent against 
Cbitor, 103 ; death, 118 
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Sa’du-llali KliSii, viii. 116, 119, 121, 
213, 269 

Safdar Jang defeats Mahrattas, viii. 54 ; 
his services against Ahmad Abd&li, 
106, 108, 110, 112, 174; made 

waztr, 113, 174 ; defeated by Eohillas, 
117; leagues with Holkar against 
Rohillas, 118; negociates with Ahmad 
Ahdali, 121 ; comraander-in-chief and 
commander of the artillery, 131; calls 
in Sdraj Mai Jat, 133, 317 ; murders 
the eunuch Jawed, 133, 317 ; deposed 
from office, 134, 320; raises a pretender, 
135, 320; attacks Dehll, ; recovers 
jdglrs from Jats, 212; seizes estates of 
Eidm Khan, 213; raises Ahmad to 
the throne, iH ; death, 174 
Salfarians, ii. 284 
Saffron, vi. 304, 375, 417 
Sahar Deo, ii. 542, 649 
Sahasi Rhi Shahi, i. 138, 292 
S'dhiba, i. 220 

Shlnlji Bhonslah, birth, vii. 255; his 
jdgtr^ 256; joins ’Azam Khhn, 15; 35, 
37; army sent against, 51; move- 
ments, 56, 58 ; surrenders, 60 
S5h5, son of Sambhhji, in captivity, 
339, 341, 376; set at liberty,^ 395; 
origin of his name, 395 ; mention of, 
408, 450, 466, 499, viii. 258, 264 
Sa’id Nasiru-d din Mahindd, Sulthn, ii. 
319, 326 

Sa’id Sanjar (Sulthn), ii. 279, 280 
Sa’id Shamsu-d din Sultan, ii. 301, 
803-4, 319 

Saifu-d din 'All Khhn, vii. 463, 471 
Saifu-d din ’Ali SCiri takes Ghazni and is 
hfinged there, ii. 291 
Saiyid Bukbhri, v. 453 
Saiyid Khsim Barha, v. 459 
Sfikriya caste, i. 76 
Salhbat Jang, viii. 318, 325, 392 
Salfihii-d din I., Jam, i. 227 
SalCihii-d din II., Jam, i. 234-5 
Salar Sfihd, ii. 613, 536 
Shlbhhan, Rhja, iv. 461-2, v. 95 
Siilibidian Raja, vi. 31 
Saldi, Mughal, iii. 165 
Salih Tarkhan, Mirza, i. 323-4 
Salim-garh, viii. 11 
Salim Mirza, Prince, See Jahangir 
Salim Slifih, son of Shcr Slffih, regula- 
tions respccting.v«rd/.s', rent-free tenures, 
etc., iv. 479, V. 486 ; his treatment 
of the NiCizis, v- 488. See Islhm 
SbCih 

Sahn Ndin, ii. 358, 378 
Samand, ii. 12, 403, 422 
Samanis, i. 68 ; of Brahmanhhhd, i. 147 ; 
others in Sind, 158-9 


Samani kings, ii. 479 
Samar, Mughal, iii. 122 
Sambal. See Sidi Sambal 
Samhh^ji, son of Sivaji, vii. 275, 279, 
281, 292; succeeds his father, 305; 
character, 305, 338, 342; attacks 
Burhiinpdr, 306 ; shelters Prince 
Akbar, 309, 312; harasses besiegers 
of Golkonda, 328 ; taken prisoner, 
338 ; tortured and killed, 341 
Sambhals, iv. 428-432, 496 
Samejas, i. 245, 286, 298, 309 
Samid, i. 109 
Sfmiira (Sumra), iii. 688 
Sammas, i. 187, 191, 215, 217-8, 220, 
266, 271-2, 309, 311, 313, 337, 494 
Samshmu-d daula Khan-daurhn, vii. 505, 
607 

Samsamu-d daula, Nawab, commander of 
the artillery, viii. 136, 384 
Samsamu-d daula, amini-Umard 50, 
54, 61, 72, 83 ; death, 62, 74, 84 ; 261, 
262 

SfimUl-hbhd, founding of, i. 272 
Shmdri of Malabar, iv. 101, vi. 467, viii. 
386 

Sandaliya caste, i. 17, 76 
Sanjar, Jhm, i. 231-2 
Sanjar, Sultan, iv. 207 
Sankarhjl, vii. 466, 600 
Sankarhji MalhCir, vii. 499 
Sankh Deo of Dcogir, iii. 551 
SannyhslSj Jight with Jogis, v. 318 
Sanskrit, iii. 563 ; Muhammadan know- 
ledge of, v. 570; translations from, 
470, 613, 637, 530, vi. 227, viii. 194, 
205, 207 

Santii, Mahratta, vii. 472, 477, 499 
Sant Cl Ghorpiira, vii. 346, 349, 355, 359 
SarCiis, iv. 417, vi. Ill 
Sarandib, funeral ceremonies, i. 6 
SCirang KhCui,iii. 398, iv. 29 ; surrenders 
MultCin, iii. 417, iv. 33; figlits with 
Khizr KhCin, 32 ; defeated by IhT Mu- 
hammad, 33; death, 51; a pretender, 
61-2 

Sarang* Ghakkar, iv. 390, 493, v. 114, 
278 

Sarband, son of Akhnm LohCina, i. 148 
Sarhulaud KliCin, vii. 460, 469, 472, 529, 
530, viii. 340 

Sarhulaud RCii, vi. 395-6, 412, 418 
Sar-deshmukhi, vii. 408-9, 465, 467, 
630 ; grant of, viii. 269 
SarfarCiz Khhn, Nawhb, viii. 1*28-9 
SarwCinis, iv. 321, 389, 416, 459, 547, v, 
109 

Sarwar, Rhi, iv. 22, 26, 50, 52-3 
Sarwaru-l Mulk, kills Mubhrak Shhh, 
iv. 78-9; plots, 80 ; killed, 83 
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Saaa, son of DS.Mr, i. 125 
Sassi and Panndn, i. 332 
Sa’ta tribe, i. 311 
Satb&.n, Eiog of Kanauj, i. 147 
Satn&.Tnis, vii. 1S5, 294 
Satt§.ra, siege and capture of, vii. 365, 
367 

Saw^i R&. 0 , PesEwS., viii. 295-7. 

See M^Ldhd Rao 

Scorpions, use of, at Nasibin, v. 550 
“ Seveners,” ii. 572 
SewakpS-l, ii. 443 

Sh§.b ’Alam (Prince "W^Lla Gaubar), yiii. 
240, defeated by Gbgiziu-d din, 172; a 
refugee, ib,\ besieges Patna and is 
defeated, ih , ; ascends the tbrone, ih . ; 
cedes Bengal to English, viii. 182; 
state of his Empire, 184; devotion to 
pleasure, 185; marches against K^lin- 
jar, 214 ; defeated at Bach Pahhri, 
217; at Baksar, 182, 217; insult 
offeredto, 243 ; sufferings fromGhulam 
K&.dir, 245 

Sh^h ’Alam, vii. 318.. See Mu’azzam 
(Prince). 

Sh^ih Beg Arghtin, i. 234, 301, 306; 

capture of Thatta, i. 500 ; death of, 502 
Sh^h Begam, mother of Khusru, vi. 
108, 294 

Sh&.h Husain Arghdn, L 312-23, v. 471, 
472 ; takes Multan, 474 
Sh^.h-Jah^n (Prince Khurram), title 
given to him, vi. 352 ; takes Ktingra, 
374; sent to the Dakhin, 376; rebels, 
383, 407 ; takes flight, 387; arrives in 
Orissa, 390,408; defeated near Benares, 
394, 413 ; flight back to Dakhin, ibr, 
assisted by Malik Ambar, 395 be- 
sieges Burhhnpur, vi. 395, 418; sub- 
mits to his father, 396, 419 ; supports 
his father against Mahhbat, 397, 444 ; 
takes Akbarnagar, 49; at Dacca, 410; 
his arrangements in Bengal and Bih§.r, 
410; obtains Rohths, 411; journey 
towards Thatta, 429, 432, 444, returns 
to the Dakhin, 433, 445 ; starts for 
the capital, 437 ; proclaimed king, 438; 
ascends the throne, vii. 6, 137, 141, 
viii, 19; death of his queen, vii. 27; 
his children, 27 ; visit to Lahore and 
Kashmir, 43, 97; goes to Kabul, 
72_; sends a candlestick to Mecca, 84; 
builds Shhh-Jahhnhbhd, 85 ; excused 
the fast, 97; illness, 128, 143,178, 
213, 217; contentions of his sons, 
143, 215; destroys Europeans at 
Hdgli, 31, 211; abolishes ceremony 
of prostration, 170 ; prosperity during 
his reign, 171 ; his justice, 172 ; put 
in confinement, 226 ; in favour of I 


Dara Shukoh, 228 ; correspondence 
with Aurangzeb, 251 ; death, 275 
Shhh-Jahau II., vii. 243, 255, 278, 483, 
485 

Shah Xator, ii. 407 

Shhh Kuli Khhn Mahram, v. 450, vi. 22, 
42, 52, 68, 76 

Shah Mansdr, Khwhja, made diwd% v. 
401, vi. 57 ; removed, 419, 420, 422; 
hanged, 423 ; innocence discovered, 426 
Shah Mirza, v. 179, 201, 315-6, 330-1, 
343, 366, vh 123, 125 
Shhh Muhammad Farmuli, v. 489 
Shhh Pasaud Khhn, viii. 145, 147, 151, 
154, 272 

Shhh Rukh, son of Timur, hi, 396 ; 

sends embassy to India, iv. 95, 123 
Shkh Rukh, grandson of Mirza Sulai- 
man, v. 392, 447, 467, vi. 91-2, 97-9, 
109 

Shah Shujh’, Prince, besieges Parenda, 

vii. 44; declares himself king, 143, 
179, 214; defeated hy Dhrh Shukoh, 
214; prepared to support Dhra, 231; 
marches against Aurangzeb, 232 ; de- 
feated, 233 ; flight, 241 ; war against, 
249; wins over Prince Muhammad, 
249 ; retreats, 250 ; final disappear- 
ance, 253 

Shah Tahmasp, takes and loses Kanda- 
hhr, V. 199; receives Humhyfln, 218; 
sends embassy to Akbar, 276, 342 
Shah Turkhn, ii. 330 
Shhh Wall Khhn, vih. 275, 277, 280-1, 
398, 402 

Shahabu-d din. See Muhammad Ghori 
Shahhbu-d din Ahmad, v. 261 ; intrigues 
against Bairhm Khhn, 262, vi. 23; 
and Atka Khhn, v. 277, vi. 28 ; in 
Gujarht, v. 430-1, 441-2, vi. 84 
Shaha,bu-d diii (son of Kalich Khhu 
Nizam), vii. 302 

Shabhmat Jang, Nawah, viii. 391 
Shahbhz Khhn, v. 22, 410, 419, 421, 
429, 457, 467, 514, vi. 37, 40, 54-6, 
58, 68, 71-9 

Shahriyhr, Prince, vi. 423, 435-8, 450 ; 
claims the throne, vii. 5 ; defeated and 
blinded, viii. 19 
Shab-rukhis, iv. 233 
Shah-Jahhnhbad, building of, vii. 85, 

viii. 10 

Shai-Sha, i. 86 

Shaikh ’Alai, the pretended Mahdi, iv. 
501 

Shaikh ’Ali, of Kabul, iv. 70-1, 76 
Shaikh Gadhi, v. 495, vi. 23 
Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus, v. 495-6 
Shaikh Salim Chishti, v. 499 
Shamsi Slaves^ iii. 97, 99, 102, 109, 110 
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Shamsiya Kings, ii. 320 
Shamshcr Baliadur, 'viii. 266, 283, 400 
Sbamsu-d din Altamah, origin, ii. 320 ; 
becomes king, 231, 237, 301, iii. 37, 
391, iv. 146; receives an ambassador 
from Changiz KliCui and poisons Mm, 

ii. 395, 553, 559, 563 ; sends an em- 
bassy to Cliangiz, 395, 553 ; coins of, 
484 ; crosses tlio Indus on borsoback, 
571 

Sliamsii-d din Kaiomars made king, 

iii. 39 

Sbamsu-d dfn, King of Bengal, iii. 204-5, | 
304 ; death, 307 ; 

Sbamsu-d din Muhammad rescues IIu- j 
mfiydii, V. 113, 205 ; afterwards Atka 
Khfin, 211. Atka KMan 
Shankal, ii. 150, vi. 553 
Shansabfiniya SultSms, ii. 282 
Shbr, the title, ii. 576, iii. 65, iv. 175 
Shavafn-d dfn Husain, Amiru-lumar{i,v. 
282 

Sharduya caste, i. 76 
Shariru-1 Mulk, i. 302 
Shfiyista Khfin (Khfin-Jahfm), services, 
vii. 51, 54, 115, 116, 187, 220; made 
Amiru-l umarfi, 226 ; sent against 
Sivaji, 261 ; surprised by Sivaji, 269 
Shor-Afgan, liusband of Kdr Jahfin, vi. 
307, 402, 404 

Slier Hfijf, vii. 23, 26, 30, 44 
Slier Khfin, services, iii. 109; poisoned 
by Bulbaii, 108 

Slier Khfin Eulfidi, v. 342, 351, 352, 
432 

Slier Shfih (Shcr Khun Sur) favoured by 
Bfdiar, iv. 282; extraction, 308; his 
youth (us Farid Klifin), 300, et seq. 
393 ; his rovenne settlement, 312, 413 ; 
his administration, 314, 409 ; quarrel 
with his father, 318; obtains name of 
Shor Shfih, 321, 325; attends Bfibar, 
329 ; his early designs, 330 ; escapes 
from Bfibar, 331; joins Sultan Mu- 
hammad, 332 ; opposed by the Lo- 
hfiuis, 333 ; defeats the Bengalis, 330 ; 
obtains Chunfir, 343, v. 141 ; pays 
honnigc to Snltfni Mahmful, iv. 347-9 ; 
desiu'ts him in hatilo-liehl, 349 ; dc- 
fmuls GlninCiv, 350, v. 1*41, 199 ; and 
is coiilirmed in it, iv. 350 1; his troiit- 
nimit of Filth Malika, 355; wins 
Bengal, 356 ; obtains Ihditfis, 357, 
360, V. 201 ; takes (laur,iv, 3()0 ; comes 
to tiirms with lliimfiyiin, 362; breaks 
with Ilumfiyiln, 363; liikes Benures, 
368, vi. 19 ; Jaunpur, 20 ; his use of in- 
trenchmonts, iv. 330, 370, 380 : defeats 
HumfiyCin at Ghaunsfi, 375, v. 141, 
202, 203 ; takes Humfiyiln’s queen 


prisoner, iv. 375, v. 113, 203; assumes 
royalty, iv. 377 ; defeats Hum^ydn at 
Kanari], 380, v. 130, 143, 205 ; pursuit 
of Humfiyun, iv. 387, i. 316, 317 ; ob- 
tains Ruisin, iv. 401; massacres Puran 
Mai and his adherents, 402, vi. 188; 
death, iv. 408 ; his dying regrets, v. 107 ; 
character and habits, iv. 409; builds 
New Rohtas, iv. 390, 415, v. 114 ; his 
buildings at Dehli, iv. 419, 476, vi. 
180 ; roads, etc., 188 ; his regulations 
and administration, iv. 540; army, 551 
Shcr Shdh, son of ’Adali, iv. 609 
Slii’as, v. 150, vi. 208 
Shihis and Suunis, dates respecting, viii. 
32 

Shish, ii. 283 
SMshfmiyfins, ii. 283 
Shitfih Rid, viii. 216, 228 
Shnjfi’at Khun (Slier Shhh’s), iv. 321, 
333, 360, 382, 392, 394, 396, 407, 417, 
425, 486 ; death, 489, 532 
Shujk’at Khfin (Akbar’s), v. 267, 290, 
299, 344, 361, vi. 328-330 
Slmjfi’u-d danla, protects ‘Wfila Gauhar, 
viii. 172; succeeds to his father, 174; 
defeated at Baksar, 182,217; makes 
peace with British, ib. ; defeats Hfifiz 
llahmat, ih. ; at Maliobfi and Jhfinsf, 
215; retires from Bach Pahfiri, 217 ; 
retreats before British, 220 ; makes 
peace with British, ih. ; attacks Cal- 
cutta, 211 ; supports Najlb Khkn, 
269 ; joins Ahmad Abdfili, 147-8, 170 ; 
appoiiitod minister by Ahmad and Slifih 
’Alam, 171, 173, 276-8 ; defeats Mah- 
rattns, 269, 270; his dealings with the 
Roliillas, 304—310, 422; peace with 
British, 360, 407; death, 65, 67, 183; 
character, 67, 395, 423 
Sliujawal Khfin, v. 1G8, 270. See 
Shiija’at Khfin 
Sliukrii-llah Khfin, viii. 410 
Sidis of Jazira, vii. 289; war with 
Sivaji, 290; take Danda Rajpurf, 292; 
351,' 362 

Sidi Khairiyat. See Sidfs 
Sldi Mania, his plot and death, iii. 144 
Sidi Sambal. See Sidis 
Sidl Yhkiit. Bee Sidis 
Sieges, i. 248, iv. 407, v. 324, 374 
Siharas Rfd, i. 138; his dominions, t‘5. ; 
fights with King of Niniroz and is 
killed, 130 

Siharas, son of Rfisfil, i. 153 
Silita, Jam, i. 268 
Siliwfin, siege of, i. 248 
Sikaiidar, Jfim, i. 230 
Sikundar ’All 'Adil Slifib, of Bijfipdr, 
vii. 257, 323, 552 
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Sikaadar Afghan, Sultan, defeats Sultan 
Ibrahim, v. 243 ; territory under his 
rule, 56 ; defeated hy Hum§.yun, 237 ; 
defeated hy Akhar at Sirhind, 58, 238 
Sikandar SultSrn, defeated in the Siw^ik, 
V. 248; in Mknkot, 254; makes terms, 
255 ; death, iv. 508, v. 255 
Sikandar Khhn Earmdli, y. 109 
Sikandar Khkn (Akhar’ s reign), rebels, 
Y. 295, 297, 304, 307, 318-9, 323, 339 
Sikandar Lodi, Sult5.n, anecdotes of him, 
iv. 438, 452, 469 ; ascends the throne, 
310, 444; character, 445 ; his regula- 
tions, 447 ; translations made for him, 
451; sons, 451; fights a battle with 
Snltfin Husain Sharki, 459, y. 95 ; 
takes Jaunpdr, i7. 310, 461 ; extent 
of his realm, 461 ; tahes Bihar, 462, y. 
96 ; marches against Bengal, iv. 462, v. 
94 ; takes Dholpiir, iv. 465, v. 97 ; 
Gwalior, iv 466, v. 92 ; his nobles, iv. 
471, 545, 547; his prowess, y. 3; re- 
covers Jannphr, 93; takes Handrail, 
98; obtains Nhgor, 103; anecdotes, 
vi. 185 ; death, iv. 469 
Sikandar, Eung of Kashmir, hi. 409, 
469, 470, 518, iv. 93 
Sikandar, Sultkn of Bengal, hi. 307 ; 
besieged, 308, iv. 10; makes peace, 
hi. 309, iv. 10 

Sikhs, account of, vii. 413 ; revolts, 413 ; 
wars to repress. 423, 456, 555 ; capture 
and execution of the Guru, 457 ; called 
in by Jats, vih. 226 ; ravage the Doab, 
266, 364 

Silk manufactories, hi. 578 
Siraru (Sumroo), vih. 220-2 
Sind, Aborigines of, i. 292, 503 ; Bud- 
dhists in, 504 ; ancient, 24 ; conquests 
of, 115 ; ancient divisions, 138, 366 ; 
Rhi dynasty, 405 : ' Brahman dynasty, 
409 ; Kings of, 215 ; revenues of, 458 ; 
under the Arabs, 460, 471 ; under 
Ghaznivides, 340 ; commerce in, 468 ; 
religion in, 468 ; justice in, 478 ; con- 
quest by Akbar, 240, v. 459, 461-3 
Sindhia, Mahhji, numbers of his army, 
viii. 400; his escape from Panipat, 
156 ; takes and puts to death the pre- 
tender Bhfio, 294; saves EaghCinath 
Bao, 296 ; takes Gwfilior, 296 ; at 
Dehlf, 297 ; transactions with the 
Eohillas, 305 ; defeated, 308 ; tortures 
and executes Ghulam Kfidir, 254; 
alliance with Jhts, 367 
Sindhia Datta, vih. 241, 268, 270, 274 
Sindhia Daulat Rho, viii. 353, 369 
Sindhia Jayapa. viii. 321 


Sindhia Nihh, ) 
Sindhia Nim^ ) 


vh. 362, 408, 452 


Sindhia Santaji, vii. 499 
Singhhr, i. 216, 217 
Sipahdhr Khhn, vi. 250, 434, 437 • 
Sipah-shlhr Rajah, hi. 271 ; his marriage, 
272 ; death, 273 

Sipihr Shnkoh, vii. 221-5, 239-40, 245-6 
Sir, a drink, vi. 370 

Sirhjn-d danla, succeeds Alivardi, vih. 
210, 324; attacks English at Calcutta, 
211; flies from English, 211; takes 
Calcutta, 324; driven out hy Clive, 
325 ; defeated at Plassy, 328, 426 ; 
flight, capture, and death, 212-13, 330, 
428 

Sirhind, taken hy Muhammad Ghori, ii. 

295 ; besieged hy Pithaura, 296 
Sirmor, campaign in, vii. 105 
Sisfikar, i. 165, 168, 171, 175, 187 
Sitfinda fort, captured, vii. 25 
Sivaji, origin of, vh. 254; memoir of, 
259 ; manages his father’s jdgir, 256 ; 
seizes territories and acquires power, 
256-8 ; murders Afzal Kh6.n, 258 ; 
defeats armies of Bijfiptir, 260 ; his 
manners and chai-acter, 260, 305, 341 ; 
defence against Shhyista Khhn, 261 ; 
surprises Shhyista Khhn at Pdna, 
269 ; progress of his power, 271 ; 
surrenders to lai Singh, 272; at siege 
of Bijfipdr, 278; at court of Aurang- 
zeb, 276, 278; escape from Agra, 279, 
284; leaves his sou at Benares, 281, 
285 ; his conquests of forts, 286 ; takes 
Surat, 287 ; his ships, 288, 290 ; war 
with Sidis of Jazira, 290 ; death, 305 
Siwfilik, Timur’s campaign, hi. 460, 
513 ; Farid Bukhfiri’s campaign, vi. 
125 

Siwist5.n taken hy Jam Hnar, i. 224 
Siy^ihposhes, ii. 407, hi. 400, 480 ; Ti- 
mur’s war with, 401 
Siwi, wonders of, i. 237 
Slaves, prices of, iii. 196, 580 
Slavery, encouraged hy Firoz, hi. 340 
Sodhas, i. 217, 220, 293, 298-9, 531 
Solankh Phi, Rhi, h. 228 
Solis of Persia, ii. 161 
Somnht, the idol and town, i. 67, 97, h. 
525 ; iv. 180, 183 ; Mahmtid’s con- 
quest of, h. 468, iv. 180 ; etymology, 
h. 476 ; idol of, how disposed of, 270, 
iv. 183; MahraCid’s return from, 192, 
270, iv. 183; Mahmtid’s wish to stay 
there, h. 500 ; taken by ’Alhu-d din, 
hi. 42 ; idol of, 43, 163 ; 549, 561 
Spelling of Hindi names, vii. 344 
Spies of Government, hi. 101, 112, 179 
Spoil, division of, hi. 377 
Sridhar Hindfi Bengali, v. 373, 378 
1 Sri Hamira, ii. 428 
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Stables, royal, iii. 357 ; great, vii. 61 
Storm at Thatta, vii. 61 ; at Calcutta, 
viii. 228-9 ; at Hard war, 230 
SCiban, King of Biitia, i. 154 
Subuktigiu, origin of, ii. 266, iii. 23 ; his 
rise, ii. 267 ; made king, 268 ; reigns 
at Ghazni, iv. 159 ; takes Bust and 
Kusdar, ii. 18, iv. 159, 161 ; invades 
Hind, ii. 18, 22 ; conquests, 268 ; 
486, vi. 569 ; anecdotes, ii. 180-1 
Sudaria caste, i, 16 

Suhail, commandant of GwSilior, v. 167 ; 

surrenders, 493 
Suhail HabshijVi. 2 il 
Sukhphl, ii. 443 

Sulaiman, Iconoclast of Kashmir, vi. 457 
Sulaiman the Khalif, i. 439 
Sulaiman KirCini, Mi (in, kills Sult{in 
Ibrtibim, iv. 507, v. 245, vi. 36; obtains 
great part of Bengal, iv. 509, v. 298, 
vi. 35 ; obtains Orissa, v. 425, 511, vi. 
35, 88; plots against Mun’im Khhn, 
vi. 36; death, V. 372, vi. 511 
Siilnim^n IVIirza, of BadakhsbCin, v. 223, 
224, 227, 229-32, 249, 286-7, 293, 310; 
visits Akbar, 392; goes to Mecca, 396; 
447-8, 455 

SulaimCin Slmkoh, Prince, vii. 131-2, 
215, 220, 227, 229, 230, 245, 263 
Sultan, common use of the word, iv. 286 ; 
the title first given to Mahmdd, ii. 
260, 480, iv. PJ9 
Sultfm ’All, of Kashmir, iv. 54 
Sultun Khusrd Charkas, i. 287 
Sultan Muhammad, vi. 186 
SOmra, King of Sind,‘i. 216 
SCimras, country of, i. 271 
Silmra dynasty, i. 260, 267, 271-2, 343, 
483 ; iii, 264-5 
Sun, worship of, v. 529, 564 
Sunfigh, history of, i. 106 
Siindar Pandi, iii. 32 
Sunnfs, V. 150, vi. 208 
Snr, tribe, iv. 308, 430 
Siiraj Mai Hit, aily of Safdar Jang, viii. 
133-5. 142, 208, 265, 272, 274-6, 
277, 283, 317, 320-1, 362, 384 
Silraj-kund, ii. 538, 543, 546, 549 
Surat, besieged by Akbar, v. 344 ; de- 
scription of, V. 346 ; building of tlic 
fort, 501 ; taken by Siv.aji, vii. 287 ; 
granted to English, viii. 202 
Suri, King of Ghor, ii, 283, iii. 65 
SOrjan RM lUda, v. 175, 260, 332, 493 
SurkU, vi. 343 

Swdt, Akhar’s attack on, v. 450, vi. 80 
Sykl Jhts, ii. 422 
Syklapati, ii. 421 

Ta’alliikdar, viii. 315 


Taharhindh, taken by Pulad, iv. 68 ; be- 
sieged, 69 ; taken, 79 

^kingdom of, i. 4, 13, 25, 99, 360 

Taghi, rebel, iii. 258, 263-4 
Taghtir, Jdm, i. 272 
Thiiiriya dirams, i. 4, 24. See Tatariya 
Tahmdras, Prince, vi. 430, 437-8 
Taj Khdn Kirani, iv. 504, 530; minister, 
V. 43 ; revolt and flight, iv. 506, v. 51, 

110, 242, vi. 34, 199 

Tfii Khdn Panw5,r, vi. 49, 61-2 
Th]u-d din Yalddz, ii. 221, 236, 239, 
300-1, 323-4, 484, iv. 146 
Taju-1 Mulk, iv. 47, 50, 53 
Tfik, tribe, i. 292 
Takdari tribe, i. 303 
Takd Holkar. Holkar 
Tamacbi, J5.m, i. 225; rebels, hi. 338; 

carried to Dehli, i. 225 
Tamhchi II., Jdm, succeeds to throne, 
i. 227 

Tanda, taken by Mun’im Khdn, v. 381 ; 

attacked by D^dd, 397 
Tankas, v. 115, 186 

Tarsi'""’^- 

Thra BM, vii. 367, 373, 395, 409, 465, 
viii. 30 

Tarnngchi, plunder of, i. 295 
Tarbiyat Kb fin, vii. 364-5, 369, 370 
Tardi Beg KhCin, v. 60-2, 107, 135, 196, 
198, 212, 214, 231, 236-7, 246, vi. 
16, 77; death, 61,251 
TarclijanbCil, ii. 426 
Targlif, Mughal, iii. 167, 189, 548 
Tarkhfins, i. 300, 320-1, 498 
Tarmsharin Khdn, 1 iii. 42, 450, 507, 
Tarmali Slifriii Khfin, j v. 485, vi. 222 
Tavsuu Khfin, vi. 66, 68, 71, 74 
Tarsfii, ii. 164, 311 
Tarsuii Muhammad KhCin, i. 241-2 
Tartfik Mughal, hi. 198, 548 
'J’artars, ii. 265 

Tatfir IChCin places Ffroz on the throne, 
hi. 277 ; in command, 296 ; KhCiu-i 
’uzam, 306 ; reproves Firoz for tippling, 
306 ; memoir of, 367 ; an author, 367 
Tdtar Khfin, of Gujarfit, vi. 11 
I'fitariya dirhmns, i. 3, 24, 78 
Tatta. See Thatta 

Tuxe.s, hi. 185, 363, 624 ; remitted by 
Firoz, 377 ; increased by Muhammad 
Tughlik, V. 485 ; Jahfmgir’s abolition, 
vi 284, 493 : remitted by Aurangzob, 
vii. 246, 293 

Teeth fastened with gold wire, ii. 251 
TclingCiria, conquered by ’Alhu-d din, 

111. 49, 78, 202, 231-3, 550 
Temples, destruction of, vii. 36, 184, 187-8 
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Ttiags, iii. 141 | 

Thatta, foundation of, i. 273 ; attacked 
and subdued by Saltan Piroz, iii. 319, 
330, 337, iv. 12 ; taken by S1 i§l1i Beg, 

i. 600 ; plundered, 309 ; besieged by ‘ 
Muj'^bid Kbkn, 241 ; sacked and burnt 
by Piringis, 276 ; inhabitants destroyed, 
278 ; storm at, Yii. 61 

Tibet, invaded by Muhammad Bakhtiyar, 

ii. , 310 ; conquest of, vii. 62, 67, 97 
Tigers, v. 329 

Tihdrd, ii. 310 
Tihd Mughal, iii. 548 
Tilak, Hindi! general, ii. 125, 127, 130 
Tilangas, viii. 155, 221, 228 
Timur, expedition to Hindust§Ln, iii. 394, 
479, iv. 34; its defences, iii. 395; 
passage of Indus, 408, 482, iv. 93; 
island of Shah'kbu-d din, iii. 410, 483, 
iv. 93 ; defeats Khokhars, iii. 416, 
485 ; presents 30,000 horses to Pir 
Muhammad, 420, 486 ; takes Bhatnir, 
420, 487 ; Sarsdti, 427, 492 ; punishes 
the J§its, 429, 492 ; operations against 
Dehli, 430, 495, iv. 35; massacres 
100,000 Hindus, iii. 435, 497, iv. 34, 
94 ; defeats Sultan of Dehli, iii. 43S, 
498 ; sacks Dehli, 445, 502 ; describes 
Dehli, 447, 504; and its Idths^ 453; 
takes Mirat, 450, 506 ; his battles on 
the Ganges, 451, 507; number of his 
forces, 454, 508 ; in the Siwhlik, 460, 
513 ; resolves to retire, 460, 512 ; 
takes Kagarkot, 465, 515 ; Jammil, 
468, 517 ; arrangement with King of 
Kashmir, 469, 518 ; ransoms Lhhore, 
473, 520, iv. 35; hunts rhinoceros, 

iii. 475, 521 ; return home, 474, 522; 
takes Hirat, iv. 216; parts of India 
held by his descendants, 233 ; death, 
iii. 394 ; portrait of, vi. 320 

Timur Shhh, son of Ahmad Abdali, viii. 

264-5, 267 
Tinkathr, iv. 248 
Tipd Sultan, viii. 437 
Titles, Eoyal, iii. 396, 401 ; of nobility, 
vii. 410 

Tobacco, introduction of, vi. 165 : use of 
prohibited, 351 

Todar Mai, Ehja, employed by Sher 
Shab, V. 114; notice of, 303 ; at 
Surat, 348; in the Panjhb, 362; 
settles revenues of Gujarat, 370, 371; 
on service iu Bengal, 371 ; pursues 
Dahd, 384 ; in action with Dhhd, 387, 
pursues him, 388 ; opposes peace, 389 ; 
returns to Qourt with spoil, 402, vi. 
53 ; in charge of a mint, 57 ; his 
revenue arrangements, v. 514, vi. 61 ; 
sent to settle Gujarat, v. 403, 405, 540 ; 


at Bhakar, i. 244 ; in command against 
rebels in Bengal, v. 417 ; sent to re- 
pair disaster in Afghanisthn, 451, vi. 
192 ; decline and death, v. 457, 458 
Toll Khhn Mughal, ii. 381, 387 
Tolls and Customs, abolished by Akbar, 
V. 413; by Jahangir, vi. 390. See 
Taxes t 

Top (gun), vi. 455-6, 465 * 

Transit duties abolished, vi. 290 
Tuhras, vi. 469 
Tufang, vi. 455-6 
Tughan Turk-bacha, iv. 49, 52, 54 
Tughlik Sbah, declared heir, iv. 17 ; 

ascends throne, 18; murdered, 20 
Tughril (of Marv), iii. 21 
Tughril (the accursed), ii. 274-5, 304, 

iv.- 202 

Tughril Turk (Balkan’ s reign), rebellion 
of, iii. 112; his death, 118 
Tukkhji Holkar, viii. 227. See Holkar 
Tulasi B5i, vii. 422 
Tumhn, punishment of, ii. 196, 511 
Turns, iv. 251, 275. See TCibras 
Tdrkalani, viii. 334 
Turk-hachas, iv. 40, 4S, 49 
Turkey, Sulthu sends fleet to India, viii. 
389 

Turki language, iv. 218, vi. 315 
Turmsharin Khfln. See Tarmsharin 
Turks, ii. 341, 343, 360, 371, 374, 404, 
iii. 65, 98, 135, 529 
Tiirtai, Mughal, ii. 391, 395 

Udhafar, Arab army at, i. 208, 210 
TJdham Bhi, mother of Ahmad Shtih, 
viii. 113, 133, 140-1 ; blinded, 143, 
323 

If dip dr, attacked, v. 171 ; taken, vi. 59 
Ifdi Shh, ii. 238 

U'di Sing, Kflnh, v. 276, 324, 369 
Dghdz, iii. 21 

Dlghd, grandson of Cbangiz Khan, iii. 
148 

IJljaitu Khfln, iii. 1, 7, 45, 51 
Dlu^h Khhn (Balkan), ii. 344 ; disgrace 
of, 352; services, 354 ci seq. See 
Ghiyhsu-d dfu 

Ulugh Khfln, Mu’izzu-d din, brother of 
’Alhu-d din, i. 225, iii. 43, 71, 74 
Ulugh Khhn. See Almhs Beg 
Ulugh Mhza, v. 179, 201, 220, 223, 315, 
316, vi. 10, 17 

’Umar, the Khali f, i. 115, 415 
’Umar II., Khalif, i. 440 
Umar, i. 217, 220. See Unar 
’Umar Khayhm, ii. 491 
’Dmar SCimra, i. 260-3 
Umarkot, sacking of, i. 297 
Ummayides, i. 422, 439 
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Unar, J&.m, i. 224 
LTndclia, taken, vii. 48 
’Unstiri, ii. 270, iv. 189 
’XJsman, tlie Klialif, i. 116, 418 _ 

’UsmS-n. Afgli9.n, of Bengal, vi. 326 — 
330 

Ustad ’All Kiili, BkWs gunner, iv. 249, 
268, 270, 274, 276, 278, 284, v. 133 

VihJirs, in Sind, i. 147, 148, 195 
Vim, iv. 251 

Wairsi R(inCi, i. 290, 292 
Wairsl tribe, i. 531 
Waldldar, ii. 352 

Wakinkera, siege of, vii. 377-9 ; lost and 
recovered, 390 

W5.1k Gauhar. See Shall ’Alam 
Walld 1., Khallf, i. 428, 437 
Walker, Admiral, viii. 327 
Watts, Mr. viii. 325-7 
Wazlr Khhu, v. 309, 310, 317, 364-9, 
405, 419, vi. 67, 74, 76-9 
Wealth of the nobles, iii. 347, 368, 372, 
V. 536 

Weights, iii. 582 
Wellesley, Marquis, viii. 369, 437 
Wellesley, General, viii. 369, 438^ 
Widow-burning, restrictions on, vi. 68 
Wino and spirits prohibited, iii. 180 • 

Wiswhs RM, with Mahratta army, viii. 
145 ; at Dehli, 147, 275; death, 154, 
171 

Yadghr, revolts in Kashmir, v. 462, 464 
Yfidgir N^Lsir Mirza, v. 202—210, 220, 
222, vi. 10, 13, 15; put to death, v. 
220 

Ya’kiib Khhn Habshi, vi. 394-5, 432 
Ya’kCib KhCin, of Kashmir, v. 454 
Ya’kdb Lais, ii. 175-6, 284, 418-9 
Yain&,iiians, i. 129 
Yaminu-d daula. Sec Mahmud 
Yawaghdis, iii. 21 
Afazdijird, i. 419 


Yazid, Khalif, i. 425 
Yazid II., Khalif, i. 440 
Yedeh or Rain-stone, ii. 437 
Yue-chi, ii. 408-9, 411 
Ydsuf Khhn, of Kashmir, v. 452-4, vi. 
89, 100 

Ydsuf Khdn Rizwi, v. 374, 380 
Ydsufzdi Afghdns, v. 453, vi. 80 

Zabaj, King of, i. 8, 13 

Zdbita Khdn, viii. 238, 302-6 

Zafar Khdn, general of ’Alau-d din, iii. 

152, 166, 159, 165, 167-8 
Zafar Khdn (Dinar Khdn), iii. 211 ; 

sent to Gujardt, 214 ; killed, 21 7 
Zafar Khdn of Gujardt, iv. 37, 39, 41 
Zafar Khdn, Jahdngir’s minister, con- 
quest of Tibet, vii. 62, 73 
Zafar Khdn of Smidr-gdiiw, iii. 303, 
310-11 ; governor of Gujardt, 329 
Zain Khdn Koka, v. 447, 450-1, 466, 
462, 467, vi. 67, 80, 191 
Zainu-d din, Midn, memoir of, iv. 540 
Zainu-1 ’Abidin, Sultan of Kashmir, v. 

465, vi. 305, 459 
Zdl-zar, ii. 284 

Zakariya KhCin, Nawdb, viii. 344 

Zakya caste, i. 76 

Zambdr, vi. 465 

Zamfnddr, viii. 315 

Zamorin, vi. 467. See Samuri 

Zats. See Jats. 

Zibak Tarkhdn, i. 308 
Zd-1 iikdr Jang. See Sa’ddat Khan ^ 
Zu-1 fikdr Khdn (Nusrat Jang), at siege 
of Jinji, vii. 348, 369, 381, 383 ; sup- 
ports Prince A’zam, 391, 539, 540, 
646 ; procures rclcaso of Sdhdji, 395 ; 
in battle against Bahddur Shdli, 396-8; 
543 ; repairs to Bahddur Shdh, titles, 
401 ; in battle against Kdm Baklush, 
406 ; subaddr of the Dakhin, 408, 426 ; 
supports Jahdnddr Shdh, 429, 431, 
557 ; in office under Jahdnddr, 432, 
658 ; flight after Jahdnddr’s defeat, 
438, 440 ; murdered, 443 
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